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PREFACE 


N 1915 a Geographical Section was formed in the Naval Intelligence 
I Division of the Admiralty to write Geographical Handbooks on 
various parts of the world. ‘The purpose of these handbooks was to 
supply, by scientific research and skilled arrangement, material for 
the discussion of naval, military, and political problems, as distinct 
from the examination of the problems themselves. Many distin- 
guished collaborators assisted in their production, and by the end of 
1918 upwards of fifty volumes had been produced in Handbook and 
Manual form, as well as numerous short-term geographical reports. 
The demand for these books increased rapidly with each new issue, 
and they acquired a high reputation for accuracy and impartiality. 
They are now to be found in Service Establishments and Embassies 
throughout the world, and in the early years after the last war were 

‘much used by the League of Nations. 

The old Handbooks have been extensively used in the present war, 
and experience has disclosed both their value and their limitations. 
On the one hand they have proved, beyond all question, how greatly 
the work of the fighting services and of Government Departments is 
facilitated if countries of strategic or political importance are covered 
by handbooks which deal, in a convenient and easily digested form, 
with their geography, ethnology, administration, and resources. On 
the other hand it has become apparent that something more is 
required to meet present-day requirements. ‘The old series does not 
cover many of the countries closely affected by the present war 
(e.g. Germany, France, Poland, Spain, Portugal, to name only a few); 
its books are somewhat uneven in quality, and they are inadequately 
equipped with maps, diagrams, and photographic illustrations. 

The present series of Handbooks, while owing its inspiration 
largely to the former series, is in no sense an attempt to revise or 
re-edit that series. It is an entirely new set of books, produced in 
the Naval Intelligence Division by trained geographers drawn largely 
from the Universities, and working at sub-centres established at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and is printed by the Oxford and Cambridge 
University Presses. The books follow, in general, a uniform scheme, 
though minor modifications will be found in particular cases; and 
they are illustrated by numerous maps and photographs. 

The purpose of the books is primarily naval. They are designed 
first to provide, for the use of Commanding Officers, information in 
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a comprehensive and convenient form about countries which they 
may be called upon to visit, not only in war but in peace-time; 
secondly, to maintain the high standard of education in the Navy 
and, by supplying officers with material for lectures to naval personnel 
ashore and afloat, to ensure for all ranks that visits to a new country 
shall be both interesting and profitable. 

Their contents are, however, by no means confined to matters of 
purely naval interest. For many purposes (e.g. history, administra- 
tion, resources, communications, &c.) countries must necessarily be 
treated as a whole, and no attempt is made to limit their treatment 
exclusively to coastal zones. It is hoped therefore that the Army, 
the Royal Air Force, and other Government Departments (many of 
whom have given great assistance in the production of the series) 
will find these handbooks even more valuable than their predecessors 
proved to be both during and after the last war. 


J. H. GODFREY 
Director of Naval Intelligence 


1942 


The foregoing preface has appeared from the beginning of this 
series of Geographical Handbooks. It describes so effectively their 
origin and purpose that I have decided to retain it in its original 
form. 

This volume has been prepared by the Oxford sub-centre of the 
Naval Intelligence Division under the direction of Lieut.-Colonel - 
K. Mason, M.C.,.M.A., R.E., Professor of Geography in the 
University of Oxford, and has been written mainly by Mr. R. P. 
Beckinsale, M.A., Miss 8. De Sa, B.A., and Mr. E. W. Gilbert, 
B.Litt., M.A., Reader in Human Geography in the University of 
Oxford. 


E. G. N. RUSHBROOKE 
Director of Naval Intelligence 
MARCH 1944 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


Area and Population 


PAIN, with a total area of 196,000 square miles, is one of the largest 
S states in Europe, coming next in size after Russia and France; the 
Germany of 1935 was smaller than Spain. Great Britain is less than 
half the size of Spain, while Portugal contains only about one-sixth 
of the area of its greater neighbour. 

Judged by the number of the population Spain does not occupy 
such a leading position among the countries of Europe. In 1940 she 
had a population of about 25 millions, which places her below Russia, 
Germany, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Poland, but which is, 
nevertheless, sufficiently large to make her probably the most im- 
portant European country not rated as a ‘Great Power’. 

Spain is divided into 50 provinces, of which 47 comprise the main- 
land. The Balearic Islands make up another province, while the 
seven islands of the Canaries are divided into the two provinces of 
Las Palmas and Santa Cruz de Tenerife. 

Both Balearics and Canaries are treated, for administrative pur- 
poses, as parts of the mainland. In this volume the Balearics have 
been included, but the Canaries have been omitted, as it is proposed 
to treat them in a separate volume with the other Atlantic islands, 
Spanish and Portuguese. 


The Old ‘Kingdoms’ 


The provinces were created quite arbitrarily by decree in 1833, in 
imitation of the French system of political division into departments. 
The Spanish provinces do not represent the traditional divisions 
of the country and were designed to abolish the spirit of regionalism 
which has always been so powerful in Spain. The historic divisions 
of Spain are the fourteen so-called ‘kingdoms’ which correspond to 
a large extent with the natural geographical regions of the country. 
The names of these old divisions are all in common use in everyday 
speech, although not all of them are now used for administration. 
The names are frequently used in this book, and the areas which 
they are taken to represent are shown on Fig. 1. Not all of these 
units have been in fact ‘kingdoms’, but it is a convenient general term 
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for them. These historic divisions form a useful basis for the follow- 
ing brief account of the main characteristics of the country and its 
people. 

The Basque Provinces. 'The three provinces of Guiptzcoa, Vizcaya, 
and Alava, known as Las provincias Vascongadas, together formed 
the lordship (el sefiorto) of the Spanish Crown. ‘They occupy the 
mountainous triangle that lies at the south-eastern corner of the bay 
of Biscay. It is a wet region, clothed with a mantle of chestnuts, oaks, 
and green meadows. For Spain it is a densely peopled land, in- 
habited by the mysterious Basques. These highlanders speak a 
language of their own and have a record of determined effort to 
preserve their independence. ‘There is much talk of bullocks and 
of fueros or privileges. They are an industrious people, and their 
land contains rich deposits of iron. As a result Bilbao has become 
one of the most progressive centres in Spain. Basque sailors are the 
best in the country. 

Navarre. An independent kingdom was established here in the 
ninth century and reached its zenith under Sancho the Great 
(1100-1135); it was annexed by Castile in 1512. ‘The name is said 
to mean ‘a plain under the hills’, which is a good description of this 
region which lies under the Pyrenees. Only in the northern part of 
Navarre are the people Basque in language and customs. ‘The 
Navarrese, who are largely engaged in pastoral pursuits, are a hardy 
and active people and have always proved themselves to be excellent 
guerrilla fighters. ‘The Carlist militia (requetés) from Navarre were 
some of General Franco’s best troops in the Civil War. 

Asturias. ‘The principality of Asturias derives its name from the 
Astures, a tribe which stoutly resisted the Romans. As the eldest 
sons of English kings have taken their title from mountainous Wales, 
so in Spain the eldest sons of the kings have borne the title of Prince 
of the Asturias. This wild region consists mainly of the Cantabrian 
mountains and is bounded by a rocky coast. Owing to its inaccessible 
nature it was the last refuge of the Christians in their fight against 
the Moors. After the victory of the Christians at Covadonga in the 
heart of Asturias, the slow advance began, which led, after centuries 
of fighting, to the expulsion of the Moors. The tongue of Asturias 
was the speech which eventually became dominant in Spain. Asturias 
has an abundant rainfall and is famed for its apples, its cattle, its wild 
game which are still found in the remoter districts, and its coal-mines 
near Oviedo. Like the Basques, Asturians are migratory and are 
found all over Spain as domestic servants. 
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Galicia. ‘The once independent kingdom of Galicia occupies the 
extreme north-western corner of Spain and has a rocky and pictur- 
esque coast with many bays and estuaries known as rias. It is a wild 
and mountainous granite country with heavy rainfall and swift rivers, 
often with deep gorges. ‘The fertile area is small, but the people are 
prolific and the land is over-populated. Many Galicians leave their 
homeland for America as emigrants, while others seek employment 
in the rest of Spain, where they have an undeserved reputation for 
boorishness and general lack of intelligence. On the Spanish stage 
the part of the slow-witted simpleton is usually assigned to the 
Galician. In language and customs the people resemble those of 
northern Portugal, and Galicia was originally a part of the County 
of Portugal. ‘The industries are fishing and farming, and in the small 
parts of the country that are favourable to cultivation the over-rented, 
over-worked peasant toils day and night to eat a scanty and bad bread 
made of maize and millet, for wheat is scarce. Owing to the poor 
communications and the remoteness of this region from Madrid, 
regional patriotism is strong, and towards the end of the Second 
Republic Galicia was to have received a measure of independence, 
but the Civil War intervened. 

Leon is the most ancient of the once independent kingdoms of the 
Peninsula, and with Extremadura and the two Castiles it lies on the 
great central plateau known as the Meseta. In character these four 
kingdoms differ utterly from the four kingdoms of ‘humid’ Spain 
that have been described so far. Ledén consists for the most part of 
dismal rolling country with bleak and rugged hills. A great part of it 
is arid, wind-swept, and subject to violent changes of temperature. 
The air bites shrewdly in Leodn. The mountains are often snow-clad 
and there are strong flowing rivers. This was the first part of Spain 
to be reconquered from the Moors, and its crown was united with 
that of Castile in 1217 in the person of St. Ferdinand. When irri- 
gated the soil is fertile and the tierra de Campés between Zamora and 
Leon is a land of wheat. It has several venerable cities, of which not 
the least interesting is Salamanca, with its ancient university still 
organized on a collegiate system like that of Oxford and Cambridge. 

Old and New Castile together form one-third of the whole country 
of which they are the heart and citadel (el corazén y castillo). The 
kingdom of Old Castile, of which Burgos was the earliest focus, was 

after Leén the first region to be freed from the Moors. In 1085 the 
capture of Toledo led to the foundation of New Castile. The name 
Castile is derived from the numerous castles erected as defences 
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against the Moors and many of its cities are still walled. The Castiles 
bear for arms ‘gules, a castle or’, and these arms serve as the emblem 
of the whole nation. 

Old Castile consists of an immense plateau with earth-coloured 
villages here and there, and thin rows of poplars outlining its scanty 
watercourses (Photo. 1). With few exceptions there is no woodland, 
but the soil is fertile and Castile is the granary of Spain. It will be 
noticed that the coastal province of Santander, often known as La 
Montafa, is included in Old Castile, although it resembles Asturias 
in physical character, climate, and people. 

New Castile, apart from its towns, is the bleakest part of Spain, 
its sun-scorched and wind-swept plateaux are almost rainless and 
treeless, but they have an attraction of their own. La Mancha is an 
extensive district of New Castile in which many of its inhabitants live 
and die without ever seeing a tree. According to a local proverb the 
lark has to bring his provisions with him when he visits this sparsely 
peopled land which formed the scene of Don Quixote’s exploits. 
Parts of the uplands of Old Castile are devoted to the pasture of 
flocks of sheep which migrate in summer from Extremadura. 

The Castilians are proud and obstinate, honest and courteous, and 
hardy as a result of life in a climate of extremes. It was peasants such 
as these from the Castiles and from Extremadura that produced the 
conquistadores who with handfuls of men conquered powerful king- 
doms ; they were the raw material of the soldiers who terrorized Europe 
in the Middle Ages and beat back the French in the Peninsular War. 
Richard Ford’s description of the Castilians is worth quoting: 


“The Castilian is a good man and true; well-bred rather than polite, and 
inclined to receive rather than to make advances, being seldom what the 
French call prévenant, but then when once attached he is sincere; his 
manner is serious, and marked by a most practical equality; for all feel 
equal to the proudest noble through their common birthright of being 
Castilians. ‘Treat them, however, as they expect to be treated, and the 
stranger will find that all this ceremony of form and of words, all this nicety 
of sitting down and getting up, does not extend to deeds.... The superior 
bearing of the manly country /abrador over the stunted burgess of Madrid 
is very remarkable, and in his lowly cottage a truer hospitality will be found 
than in the tapestried halls of the grandee, where mostof it is pretended. ... 
The Castilians, from their male and trustworthy character, constitute the 
virility, vitality and heart of the nation.’ 


Castile is an austere land—the land of the crusaders and mystics who 
formed Spain and who leavened the whole country with their spirit. 
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Extremadura has enjoyed no higher title than that of province and 
is probably the most backward part of Spain. For centuries this was 
the ‘extreme shore’ or frontier land, at first between the Christians 
of Leén and the Moors of Andalusia, and later between Spain and 
Portugal. Owing to its geographical position as a no-man’s-land it 
has been devastated again and again. One of its principal towns is 
the fortress of Badajoz, famous in the Peninsular War. 

This bleak tableland, watered by the Tagus and Guadiana, has 
been described as wilder than La Mancha and its barrenness and 
lifelessness are pronounced. The soil is not infertile, but the climate 
is subject to severe droughts, aggravated by the destruction of the 
forests. In parts of the province there are intermittent watercourses 
with pools which survive until June, stagnant and pestilent, and 
produce mosquitoes in millions. ‘The population is scanty and often 
lives in conditions of extreme poverty. Sheep-farming is still an 
important industry; the migratory flocks of Merino sheep have been 
famous for centuries. ‘The herds of swine which find food from 
acorns produce the best hams in Spain. Cortés, the conqueror of 
Mexico, and Pizarro the conqueror of Peru, were natives of Extrema- 
dura, and their fame encouraged emigration from the province. 

Andalusia. ‘The eight modern provinces which together make up 
Andalusia once consisted of the four ‘kingdoms’ of Seville, Cordoba, 
Jaen, and Granada. This large region is washed by the Atlantic and 
by the Mediterranean. Physically its main feature consists of the 
wide basin of the Guadalquivir (‘the great river’ of the Moors), which 
enters the Atlantic after a course of over 350 miles. The plain of 
Andalusia is the hottest part of Spain in summer. Except in the 
Sierra Morena to the north, and the Alpine parts of the southern 
sierras, the soils are extremely fertile and luxurious crops of olives, 
citrus fruits, and vines are produced. ‘che minerals of the Sierra 
Morena and the sherry of Jerez are among Andalusia’s most notable 
products. 

The region was the centre of the western Moorish empire. It saw 
eight centuries of Islamic supremacy until Granada was captured by 
Ferdinand of Aragon in 1492. Numerous Arabic place-names, local 
expressions, and the Andalusian pronunciation of Spanish are some 
of the remaining legacies of Moorish domination. The people are 
lively, witty, and gay, and thus differ strongly from the graver and 
more dignified Castilians. Andalusia has many of the more famous 


towns of Spain, including Seville, Cérdoba, Granada, Malaga, and 
Cadiz. 
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Murcia. During the first period of Moorish rule Murcia was under 
Cérdoba, but later it became an independent kingdom. This is one 
of the most arid parts of Spain and endures great heat in summer, 
but the fertile soil has been made productive by the skilful methods 
of irrigation introduced by the Moors. ‘The region is mainly 
drained by the Segura, and fruitful huertas are found in its basin, 
especially near the city of Murcia itself. ‘There is a considerable 
industry in the manufacture of hempen shoes and mats. Cartagena, 
the principal port, is the cutlet of a rich mining district. 


Valencia. 'This small kingdom, essentially a coastal region between 
the central plateau and the Mediterranean, has such a favourable 
climate that the Moors placed their Paradise at this spot, over which 
they imagined heaven to be suspended and that a part of it had fallen 
down on earth. The irrigation system introduced by the Moors is the 
life-blood of Valencia, the water being divided with the utmost skill by 
numerous channels and drains. The kingdom was taken from the 
Moors by Jaime I of Aragon in 1238. The rich huerta produces an 
unending series of crops; there is considerable cultivation of rice to 
the south of Valencia, and this grain enters largely into the national 
cuisine of the Valencians. ‘The people lack the pride and dignity of 
the Castilians, but they are imaginative and have often distinguished 
themselves in art and literature. The language spoken is far from 
Spanish; it is a form of Catalan influenced less by French and more 
by Castilian. The city of Valencia is the third largest of Spanish cities, 
and its immediate surroundings are one of the most densely peopled 
parts of Spain. 


Aragon is a proud and ancient kingdom and was second only to 
Castile in the task of liberating Spain from the Moors. ‘The Chris- 
tians took refuge in the fastnesses of the Pyrenees and eventually 
emerged to drive the enemy from Aragon. The lords of Aragon 
elected their own king and limited his powers by a code of fueros, like 
the Basques. In 1137 the kingdom was united with Catalonia, and 
for a time its influence was felt all around the Mediterranean. In 1479 
took place the famous union of Aragon with Castile which resulted in 
the emergence of Spain as a great European Power. A few years 
later Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of Castile sent Columbus on 
the voyage which led to the expansion of Spanish dominion over vast 
territories in the New World. 

Aragon consists of the middle basin of the Ebro and is surrounded 
on all sides by mountains. 'The climate is one of extremes with a very 
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scanty rainfall. Most of the plain is bare, and the Aragonese Pyrenees 
are particularly wild. The area as a whole is thinly peopled, the popu- 
lation being mainly concentrated on the banks of the Ebro and its 
tributaries. The alluvial plain of the river, about 5 miles wide, above 
and below Saragossa is fertile and produces fruits of many kinds; in 
other parts of the kingdom isolated towns are placed in widely 
scattered oases. There are many plans afoot for conserving the water- 
supply and for harnessing the electrical energy of the Pyrenees. 
Some of these schemes are complete and have increased the prosperity 
of certain districts. 

The people are vigorous, courageous, enduring, and stubborn; 
there is a proverb that the aragonés knocks in a nail with his head. 
The whole history of the people shows a great tenacity in all questions 
affecting their personal liberty and independence. 

Cataloma. ‘This ancient principality or county forms the north- 
eastern part of the Peninsula and differs widely in character, climate, 
and language from the kingdoms of central Spain. The contrast 
between Aragon and Catalonia is startling. On the one side of the 
coastal mountains are large and prosperous ports, the hum of industry 
and many contacts with the outside world, while on the other are 
loneliness, exclusiveness, and poverty. 

The Moors were driven out of Catalonia in the ninth century and an 
hereditary line of Catalan princes which ruled at Barcelona eventually 
became united by marriage with Aragon and so with Castile. Through 
all these dynastic changes the Catalans clung to their ancient rights 
and customs. 

Catalonia has been called the Lancashire of Spain and there are 
many flourishing factories in and around Barcelona, itself one of the 
great ports of the Mediterranean and certainly the most important 
city in Spain as well as the most European. From Barcelona the 
Catalans have for centuries looked upon the Mediterranean as their 
natural outlet. Agriculture flourishes in certain parts of Catalonia, 
oil, wine, and fruit being produced in quantities. 

The Catalans pay strict attention to business and are keenly alive to 
the main chance; they have no time for the grave politeness of the 
Castilians. They often have an uneasy feeling that their hard work is 
maintaining the rest of Spain in idleness. Catalan is a distinct 
language with a literature that possesses considerable vitality, and 
this language is the basis of the regional movement which in its 
extreme form demands complete independence from Spain. In the 
realm of the mind the Catalans are most certain of their right to a 
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separate existence. This right has been claimed on anthropological 
grounds; Dr. Robert, who became mayor of Barcelona, once flatly 
declared that the Catalan skull was bigger than that of a mere 
Spaniard, and there was naturally an uproar in the Castilian press. 

Catalonia is the strength and weakness of Spain, and no part of the 
country has hung more loosely to the centre than this classical land 
of revolt, which has been ever ready to fly off. The wars of the nine- 
teenth century infuriated the Catalans against the central government, 
and both republicanism and anarchism have found fertile fields in 
Catalonia. The most difficult of Spain’s many internal problems is 
that of giving Catalonia full scope for her regional pride while at the 
same time making her willingly co-operate in the well-being of the 
country as a whole. 


The Balearic Islands. 'The sixteen inhabited islands, of which 
Majorca is by far the largest, and a considerable number of unin- 
habited islets together make up the Balearics. In 1229 Majorca was 
captured from the Moors by Jaime I, who brought the whole group 
of islands under his rule; in 1343 Majorca was taken over by Aragon. 
Minorca was occupied by the British for the greater part of the eigh- 
teenth century, its harbour of Port Mahon being an important naval 
base in the centre of the western Mediterranean. There are still many 
signs of the long British occupation, the most prosperous period in 
the island’s history. 

The central plain of Majorca is fertile and well populated, 
producing much agricultural produce, particularly almonds; the 
island is also famous for pig-breeding. Minorca has no mountains 
and, being more exposed than its larger neighbour, is bleak, sterile, 
and thinly populated. 

The people of the islands speak a dialect akin to Catalan and 
resemble the Catalans in type and temperament; they are industrious, 
thrifty, and sober. Each of the three main islands has its own strong 
local patriotism, and there has been a regional movement in Majorca. 
It is questionable whether the islands would willingly be joined to an 
independent Catalonia. 


Madrid 


It should be clear from the above account that Spain does not 
possess one ‘Irish question’ but many. The historic regions are of the 
same order in size and in most of them regional consciousness is well 
developed. If a Spain is to be made from the fourteen Spains, then 
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the capital must be in the centre. It was, therefore, quite natural 
that Philip II, perhaps the most national of Spanish rulers, should 
have made Madrid the royal residence and declared it the capital 
in 1560. 3 

The historic regions have a peripheral arrangement with regard to 
the capital, and the regions on the periphery are strongly acted on by 
centrifugal forces. ‘Thus the national capital of Madrid has always 
had a supremely difficult task in trying to keep the team of fourteen 
Spains together, especially as regional consciousness is weakly 
developed at the centre. 

- Madrid has about one million inhabitants, who are drawn from all 

parts of Spain, and it has been said by a Spanish writer that ‘a 
Madrilefio is less of a stranger to a New Yorker than a Basque is to a 
Galician’. 

Although Madrid is often described as an artificial capital, perhaps 
it is in a more natural position than is usually supposed, for it is only 
by placing the seat of Spanish government in the geographical centre 
of the country, without definite attachment to any one of the historic 
regions, that the country can be organized as a unit. 


Spain and her African Territories 


Spain and Portugal were the leading countries in the great age of 
discovery.in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. As the result of the 
achievements of their navigators, explorers, and traders the two 
Iberian Powers inherited great empires. The Portuguese colonial 
empire is still in existence, but the Spanish empire is now only a 
memory. After a war with the United States in 1898 Spain lost the 
last American and Asiatic remnants of her imperial possessions and 
ceased to count as a colonial Power. 

Nevertheless Spain still exercises control over a number of 
territories on the mainland of Africa and some small islands off the 
coast of Spanish Guinea. Spanish sovereignty over Spanish Morocco 
and Rio de Oro is not complete, and these territories cannot be 
regarded as colonies in the true sense of the word. While a Spanish 
empire is no longer a reality, dreams of empire still occur in Spain. 
The occupation of the International Zone of ‘Tangier in 1940 was 
symbolic of the new Spanish imperialism. 

The Spanish territories in Africa give Spain certain opportunities 
for trade, and for that reason they deserve a mention in this volume. 
The table on page 11 gives the areas and populations of Spain proper 
and of her territories in Africa; their distribution is shown on Fig. 2. 





Spain urcluding 
| | * Balearics & Canaries 
| N- Spanish Terrifories 


Fic. 2. Spain and her African Territories. Spanish sovereignty is not 
complete in all the territories 


The towns of Ceuta and Melilla and certain islands off the coast of Spanish Morocco are known as 
presidios and are regarded as parts of Metropolitan Spain. The presidios are not included in this 
volume, but are described in Morocco, Vol. II (B.R. 506A), of thts series. 
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Area in Population 
METROPOLITAN SPAIN square miles (1930) 
Peninsular Spain 3 : : 191,865 22,643,227 
Islands 
- Balearics : : : : 1,935 365,512 
Canaries : ; : : 2,893 555,128 
TOTAL : ; ; : 196,693 23,563,867 
SPANISH ‘TERRITORIES IN AFRICA Estimates 
Rio de Oro and Adrar : : 109,200 40,000 
fini. : 965 20,000 
Rio Muni (conn Ghee : 10,036 167,000 
Fernando Po, Annobén, Corisco, 
Great Elobey and Little ssl 795 23,000 
Spanish Morocco : ‘ 7700 750,000 
TOTAL FOR TERRITORIES IN AFRICA 128,696 1,000,000 


Spain and Latin America 


Spain’s former empire in South America now consists of a number 
of independent states which still speak the Spanish language. Oppor- 
tunities for cultural relations between Spain and Latin America are 
therefore considerable and there are also possibilities for trade and 
emigration. In 1941, when welcoming a new ambassador from Chile, 
General Franco described what he called the Hispanic World as one 
and indivisible, consisting, so he said, in equal proportions of Spain 
and of the free, independent, and sovereign states of Hispano- 
America, It is worth noticing that Point 3 of the twenty-six points of 
the Falangist party runs as follows: 


‘We have a will to empire. We affirm that the full history of Spain 
implies an empire. We demand for Spain a pre-eminent place in Europe. 
We will not put up with international isolation or with foreign interference. 
With regard to the Hispano-American countries, we will aim at unification 
of culture, of economic interests and of power. Spain claims a pre-eminent 


place in all common tasks because of her position as the spiritual cradle of 
the Spanish World.’ 


Spanish dreams of an empire in Africa have sometimes formed 
part of a larger dream of a new Spanish empire in America. However 
fantastic such ideas may be, the reader will do well not to forget the 
real ties of speech, and to some extent of culture, which bind Spain 
with Latin America. 


Spanish Towns 


Attention must be drawn to one feature of the distribution of 
population in Spain, namely the towns. As in all Mediterranean 
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countries, so in a large part of Spain, the rural population is con- 
centrated into numerous small towns. The typical city life of the 
Mediterranean, which is partly the legacy of Greece and Rome, still 
persists. Agricultural workers walk a considerable distance to their 
fields during the day and return at night to the protection of the walls 
and the society of the market-place. The large number of the small 
towns is an old feature of life in Spain. It is known that no less than 
517 towns and fortified places (oppzda and castella) were yielded to 
Pompey the Great in his defeat of Sertorius; there is no doubt many 
of them were small. At the present day there are 63 towns with a 
population that exceeds 25,000. : 

Spanish towns, large and small, have been of great significance in 
the military history of the country, as many of them occupy strong 
and easily defensible positions. The sieges of Spanish towns in both 
ancient and modern times are notable. Hannibal’s siege of Saguntum 
in 219-218 B.C. was the opening phase of the second Punic war. ‘The 
town, which has a strong position north of Valencia, defended itself 
with proverbial Iberian courage, and was captured street by street 
after eight months’ resistance. In 133 B.c. the desperate siege of 
Numantia, near modern Soria, lasted for fifteen months, until the 
defenders were reduced to such extremity of hunger that they ate the 
dead bodies of their comrades. In A.D. 939 Zamora underwent a long 
siege during which 40,000 Moors are said to have been slain. Barce- 
lona endured long sieges heroically in 1652 and again in 1714. 

The sieges of the Peninsular War are especially famous. Saragossa 
was twice besieged, and on the second occasion, which has been 
described as a ‘magnificent display of civic courage’, no less than 
54,000 persons died in the town. This unfortified place defended 
itself for months against the army of France led by four marshals. 
The brave defenders coined the famous phrases guerra al cuchillo 
(war to the knife) and hasta la ultima tapia (to the last wall). It was 
only after three weeks of street fighting, during which each house 
was captured separately, that the Spaniards were finally forced to 
surrender. In the end they succumbed to famine and pestilence 
rather than to the arms of their enemies. The town justly bears the 
title of stempre herdica, Gerona endured two sieges and 6,000 of her 
14,000 inhabitants perished in the second. Astorga and ‘Tarragona 
suffered similarly, and the sieges of the fortress-towns of Ciudad 
Rodrigo and Badajoz are famous in British military history. 

Bilbac was repeatedly besieged by the Carlists in 1833-1836 and 
again in 1874, but was never captured; the Basque city had to yield 
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to the arms of General Franco in 1937. San Sebastian was be- 
leaguered by the Carlist forces in 1835-1836 and heroically defended 
by the Cristinos with the aid of some British auxiliaries. 

The Civil War of 1936-1939 showed that the Spanish had not lost 
their ability to resist to the last wall, even though aerial bombard- 
ment was now an additional trial for the besieged. The sieges of 
Toledo (Photo. 2) and of Madrid are evidence of this. 


Summary of Economic Resources 


Spain is essentially an agricultural country, the number of persons 
employed on the land being four times as great as the number 
employed in other industries. In most years Spain is the world’s 
largest producer of olives (frontispiece) and exports great quantities 
of this valuable commodity, while she is also one of the world’s lead- 
ing producers of the vine; her acreage of citrus fruits is considerable, 
and she is not negligible as a producer of wheat. 

Spain’s great reputation for mineral wealth dates back to classical 
times but is scarcely deserved to-day. Nevertheless, the copper of 
Rio Tinto, the iron ore of the Basque lands, and the mercury of 
Almadeén are of real significance in the mineral production of Europe, 
if not of the world. Of minor but of purely local importance is the 
coal of Asturias. In addition Spain produces small quantities of 
most metals in widely scattered districts. Lack of national capital 
has retarded the development of the mining industry, and as a result 
a great number of the mining concerns of Spain have been financed 
and managed by foreigners. 

The industrial parts of Spain are extremely limited, those around 
Barcelona and Bilbao being the most important. 

The network of communications both by road and by rail is very 
thin, especially when compared with the other countries of western 
Europe. The difficult nature of the relief combined with the low 
density of population largely account for the poverty of the com- 
munications. It should be noted that for its size Spain has less 
mileage of navigable waterways than almost any other country in 
Europe. In spite of the great length of her coastline both on the 
Atlantic and on the Mediterranean, Spain does not possess many 
good natural harbours. 

From a purely economic standpoint Spain is not a wealthy country, 
and the poverty of the peasant population, which form the mass of 
the people, restricts the home market for many types of manu- 
factured goods. 
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Spanish Statistics 


A special caution must be given against placing too much reliance | 
on Spanish statistics of any kind. There are many statistics in this 
book, but its compilers are well aware of the inconsistencies which 
are veiled behind them. Spanish statistics should always be treated 
as estimates rather than as facts. “In Spain’, said Richard Ford, 
‘what ought to happen and what would happen elsewhere according 
to the doctrine of probabilities is exactly the event which is least 
likely to come to pass. . . . one safe rule in Spanish official numbers 
is to deduct two noughts and sometimes even three.’ 

At the present time Spanish statistics may not be as bad as they 
were in Ford’s day, but they have many peculiarities. The total area 
of the country as given in the Spanish official year book differs 
from year to year with the progress of the cadastral survey. 
The Basque lands are autonomous in finance, and details of their 
returns are not included in the national statistics. As will be shown 
more fully, the units of weights and measures differ from region to 
region, and even when the same unit (with the same name) is used, 
it may have a different value in each region. 

The statistics of normal years in Spain are not reliable, and when 
it is remembered that the destructive Civil War was only concluded 
in 1939, it must be apparent that the most recent statistics should 
be treated with the utmost caution. Even if the post-war figures are 
treated as accurate, they represent a state of affairs that is rapidly 
changing. Nevertheless, the only safe rule for those who handle 
Spanish statistics is to regard them all as mere approximations. 


Unknown Spain 


Karl Marx stated “that no country except Turkey is so little known 
to and so falsely judged by Europe as Spain’, and a few years earlier 
Richard Ford had deplored the fact that ‘it is the fate of Spain and 
her things to be judged of by those who have never been there, and 
who feel no shame at the indecency of the nakedness ‘of their geo- 
graphical ignorance’. Spain is still unknown geographically, and she 
is still much misunderstood because she differs so radically from all 
the other countries of western Europe. It is easy for those who have 
never been there to describe her as backward, stagnant, inefficient, 
and rotten, but they have not seen the real picture. Spanish civiliza- 
tion has not yet been permeated by European influence. In Spain 
life is not ‘efficient’, which merely means that it has not yet been 
entirely mechanized and that beauty is sometimes more important 
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than practical use. Spanish agriculture is derided because of its 
primitive methods and implements, but those customs and tools have 
been proved by centuries of experience. It is easy to complain about 
Spanish statistics, but one must realize that Spain is not yet obsessed 
by the adoration of quantity and of the utilitarian aspect of things 
which has infected industrial Europe; to most Spaniards statistics 
are a matter of no great importance. No one who has visited Spain 
can have failed to feel the lure of its country and its superb people. 
This attraction of itself implies an admission ‘that something is wrong 
with our own European civilization and that the backward and in- 
efficient Spaniard can well compete, in the field of human values, 
with the efficient, practical, and progressive European. The one 
seems predestined to last, unmoving, throughout the cataclysms of 
the surrounding world, and to outlive national usurpers and foreign 
conquerors; the other, progressive, may progress towards his own 
destruction.’ 


Arrangement of Volume 


With few exceptions the arrangement of this volume is in accor- 
dance with that adopted for Part II of the whole series, and follows 
very closely the general layout of Volume II on Portugal. 'The first 
volume on Spain and Portugal (Volume I, The Peninsula) included 
an account of the history of both countries up to the year 1815. 
Volume III deals with Spain only, and a chapter on the history of 
the country from 1815 to 1942 (Chap. II) treats the nineteenth 
century in outline and then describes the Civil War and the years 
after its conclusion in greater detail. This chapter is followed 
by chapters on Administration (Chap. III), and on Population 
(Chap. IV). Four chapters are devoted to an account of the economic 
life of the people. Mining, Industries, and Power are grouped 
together in one chapter (Chap. V) and are followed by a long chapter 
on Agriculture and Forestry (Chap. VI). A short chapter is given 
to the Fishing Industry (Chap. VII). The chapter on Commerce 
and Finance (Chap. VIII) is followed by Ports (Chap. IX) and by 
a group of five chapters dealing with Communications. ‘The chapters 
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on Roads (Chap. X) and on Railways (Chap. XI) are succeeded by 
short chapters on Waterways (Chap. XII), on the Mercantile Marine 
(Chap. XIII), and on Postal Services and Signal Communications 
(Chap. XIV). By combining forestry (relatively unimportant in 
Spain) with agriculture, and by omitting aviation, the 16 chapters of 
Volume II have been reduced to 14 in Volume III. 

No chapter on Aviation has been included. The general instruc- 
tion for the series was to give an account of aviation in 1939, but that 
year was obviously a most unsuitable one to use in a description of 
Spanish aviation as the Civil War concluded during its course. It 
was felt that a description of aviation in Spain in 1935, before the 
outbreak of the Civil War, would be purely of historic interest, and 
it was thought best to omit the subject entirely. 

Spain is a very large country, and it was impossible to include an 
elaborate account of her 69,000 miles of roads and 10,000 miles of 
railways in one volume which already contained many other topics, 
unless the volume was to become quite unwieldy. It has been thought 
best to describe the communications on a briefer and less intensive 
scale than that adopted in the volume on Portugal. 

This volume of necessity includes a large mass of statistics, but 
wherever possible long tables have been relegated to the appendixes. 
The choice of the most suitable year for which statistics should be 
taken is always a matter of difficulty in a geographical book which 
cannot be revised frequently. The most recent figures do not always 
give the most reliable picture of a country’s normal condition. This 
is particularly the case in Spain, whose economic life was temporarily 
shattered by the Civil War of 1936-1939. In the chapters on Indus- 
tries, Fishing, and Commerce and Finance, figures have been 
selected not only for the year 1933 or 1934, to show the position 
before the Civil War, but also for one or more of the years since 
the war. In this way it is possible to examine the extent to 
which Spanish industry has recovered from the struggle. In the case 
of agriculture the figures for 1935 have usually been given, as it is best 
to consider Spain’s agricultural potentiality rather than the position 
of the moment during the course of a world war, when agriculture 
is bound to be in an abnormal condition. 


Spelling of Spanish Names 

In nearly every case the Spanish form of a place-name has been 
used, but in certain instances when an English form exists it would 
have been pedantic to prefer the Spanish form. 
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English Spanish 
Andalusia Andalucia 
Balearic (Islands) Baleares 
Basque (provinces) Vascongadas 
Catalonia Catalufia 
Corunna (town and province) La Corufia 
Iviza Ibiza 
Majorca Mallorca 
Minorca Menorca 
Navarre Navarra 
Saragossa (town and province) Zaragoza 
Seville (town and province) Sevilla 


The Portuguese spelling of the rivers Douro and Minho has been 
used in preference to the Spanish spelling of Duero and Miiio, in 
order to maintain consistency of spelling with Volume II. 


Spanish Weights and Measures 


The traditional units are very widely used in practice, although 
prescribed during the dictatorship of General Primo de Rivera, and 
probably unrecognized officially thereafter. Regional or provincial 
units of different names are not likely to mislead anyone. Units of 
the same name, with different values, can be most misleading. 

The widest variations are in the value of the fanega as superficial 
unit—the fanega de tierra or fanegada. 'The range here is roughly 
from one-twelfth (in Valencia) to two-thirds (in Murcia) of a hectare. 

None of the ordinary units—vara for length, arroba for weight— 
are constant in value from region to region. Thus the arroba shown 
in the British Department of Overseas Trade Reports is only the 
arroba castellana of 11:502 kg.; the Valencian arroba is of 12°5 kg., 
and there are others. There is also an arroba (capacity) for wine and 
oil, which differs between one and the other and also from region to 
region. The vara shown in D.O.T. Reports is 0-836 m. ‘This is very 
common, but the vara of Aragon and Navarre is much shorter 
(0-768 m. to 0-785 m.) and there are two longer varas in Galicia 
(0-843 m. and 0-855 m.), quite apart from provincial variations in 
the rest of the country. 

Catalonia has its own units, the media cana (length) being approxi- 
mately of the same value as the varas of Aragon. 

Regional units vary in the same way from province to province. 

A 3703 C 
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Thus the Galician ferrado (superficial) varies between the limits of 
4°367 ares and 6:395 ares, and the obrada of Old Castile between 
46 ares plus and 55 ares minus. 

The constant value of any unit cannot be guaranteed in any 
province. It is therefore most important to ascertain in each place 
the metric equivalent of the local units. ‘This equivalent is always 
known, being used to evade provisions of decrees. ‘Thus cloth is sold 
in Burgos at so much per 0°83 m. by the label, the term vara being 
purely verbal. 

Lists of regional values that have been concocted in Madrid should 
not be accepted without verification. Although they are usually near 
the actual local value, they can be very wide of the mark. 

In view of the extraordinary diversity and complexity of Spanish 
weights and measures it is not surprising that statistics based on them 
are not absolutely reliable. ‘he vagaries of Spanish statistics cannot 
be exaggerated. 


National Holidays 


It is important for any visitor to Spain to remember the large 
number of occasions on which normal business is suspended. 
Including the holidays which have been recently added by the new 
régime to the existing national and religious holidays, Spain is now 
almost as well supplied with fiestas as in the Middle Ages. Not 
counting Easter Sunday, twelve religious holidays are celebrated, 
of which two, the feast day of Spain’s patron, St. James (Santiago 
in Spanish), and the day of the Immaculate Conception are also 
national holidays, although three are meramente oficiales, on which 
only government offices are closed. The combined list is as follows: 
1 January, Circumcision of Jesus; 6 January, Epiphany; 19 March, 
San José; 1 April, end of Civil War; Holy Thursday; Good Friday; 
1g April, Unification of the Phalanx and Traditionalist parties; 
2 May, Revolt against the French in 1808; Ascension Day; 12 
June, Corpus Christi; 29 June, SS. Peter and Paul; 18 July, Feast 
of Labour (beginning of the Civil War); 29 July, Santiago; 15 August, 
Feast of the Assumption; 1 October, Day of the Caudillo (anni- 
versary of General Franco’s assumption of the supreme command); 
12 October, Day of the Race (Columbus Day in the United States) ; 
20 November, Anniversary of Primo de Rivera’s execution ; 8 Decem- 
ber, Immaculate Conception; and Christmas. In addition, each town 
has its own patron saint, and each trade or profession its own patron, 
adding two more fiestas to the list. 


CHAPTER (a! 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE, 1815-1942 


The Birth of Liberalism 


lies beginning of modern Spanish history can be conveniently 
dated from the French invasion of Spain during the Napoleonic 
Wars. In 1808 Napoleon set his brother Joseph on the Spanish 
throne to replace the Bourbon monarch Charles TV. On 2 May of that 
year, a notable day in Spanish history, the people in Madrid rose 
against the French. For Spaniards the date marked the beginning of 
the War of Independence, known in English history as the Peninsular 
War, which was described in Chapter VII of Vol. I. The struggle on 
the Spanish side was largely one of guerrilla tactics, for which the 
geography of Spain is especially suited, and at which the Spaniards 
are particularly successful because of their extreme individualism, 
ferocious personal courage, and instinctive indifference to centralized 
organization. 

Out of the struggle against Napoleon arose that struggle of 
conflicting principles, broadly between liberalism and traditionalism, 
which in different forms has dominated Spanish history up to our 
time. A new movement of ideas swept over Europe with the French 
Revolution, and the Constituent Cortes, meeting at Cadiz during the 
‘War of Independence, evolved in 1812 a Constitution which con- 
tained the revolutionary concept of the sovereign people. This was 
only the first of seven Constitutions which were to be characterized 
by a pathetic belief in the efficacy of mere legislation. A similar 
movement was sweeping across Spain’s American colonies, which by 
1826, with British encouragement, had become independent states. 

In 1814, when Ferdinand VII returned to the throne, he at once 
drove the Liberals into exile. In 1820 the first pronunctamiento 
(military rising against the régime) re-established for three years the 
1812 Constitution. Ferdinand was restored to absolutism in 1823 
with the aid of French troops in the spirit of the Holy Alliance, 
which was resolved to repress any movement that was inspired by 
the ideas of the French Revolution, wherever it might appear. ‘The 
struggle of ideas developed into civil war in 1833, upon Ferdinand’s 
death. His brother Don Carlos raised the standard of absolute and 
sacrosanct monarchy and the Church against the Liberal régime 
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set up under the regency of Ferdinand’s wife, Maria Cristina. The 
first Carlist war lasted from 1833 to 1839; a second broke out later in 
the century, in 1872. The principles of Carlism have remained more 
or less unchanged, and the movement flared up again during the 
Civil War of 1936-1939, in which its representatives were the 
requetés of Navarre. Carlism is quite out of sympathy with the trend 
of modern history, and its supporters believe that trend to be either 
evil or unfortunate. It was and is still, however, a genuinely popular 
movement for which many Spaniards have been prepared to die. 
Both Catholicism and regional separatism lay behind Carlism, and it 
drew its strength from the north of Spain. It still affirms that Spain 
has erred in so far as it has abandoned the Catholic intransigence of 
Spain’s Golden Age, the age of Philip II and Saint Teresa. 

Spanish history during the second part of the nineteenth century 
was as full of quarrels as during the first. In the reign of Queen 
Isabel (1833-1868) Progressives and Conservatives kept up the old 
tension under a constitutional monarchy, while a third force, that of 
the standing army, which has played a key part in modern Spain, 
asserted its claim to keep order under a series of generals. In 1868 
Queen Isabel was forced to abdicate, and General Prim looked round 
Europe for a suitable constitutional monarch. He chose Amadeo of 
Savoy, whose reign, however, survived only two difficult years, which 
included three general elections and six ministries. This interlude 
was followed by a short experiment in republican government. 'The 
First Republic of Spain (1873-1874), which roughly coincided with 
the establishment of a Third Republic in France, began with federal 
principles somewhat on the American model, in response to a regional 
feeling in the peninsula which, since 1833, had become increasingly 
articulate. But within a year the Army intervened and set up a 
military republic, and in 1874 it called Isabel’s son, Alfonso XII, to 
the throne. During the short republican period the second 
Carlist war was causing havoc in Navarre, the Basque country, and 
Catalonia. 

Popular sovereignty thus far seemed to have proved a delusion, and 
acquiescence became general in the parliamentary game now played 
under Alfonso XII, as constitutional monarch, and later under his 
widow, Queen Cristina, as Regent (1885-1902). The Conservatives 
and Liberals, under Canovas and Sagasta respectively, alternated 
in office and shared the spoils. Underground, however, new tensions 
and new issues were developing towards an ultimate and explosive 
day of reckoning. The relations between Liberalism and the Church, 
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between the Army and Parliament, between Labour and the State, 
and between the regions and Madrid—the regions resenting what 
was felt to be the undue predominance of Castile in a unified Spain— 
were all becoming acutely hostile. The appeal to force thus became an 
ever livelier possibility, particularly in view of the growth of a Labour 
extremism which, though centred in Barcelona, fed on the unhappy 
conditions in the depressed areas of the agricultural provinces. From 
1892 onwards bomb-throwing marked the decline into terrorism, and 
the repressive policy of Madrid made the dispassionate discussion of 
regional claims impossible. 

Yet some progress was made during the century. ‘The building of 
roads, railways, and canals accompanied an expanding economy. 
The population increased from 10 to more than 18 millions. Above 
all, the workers became socially, and the nation politically, conscious. 
Against this the country had thirty-two years of war, including two 
civil wars, the Army has absorbed on occasion as much as sixty 
per cent. of the total national revenue, while government instability 
and the constant changing of constitutions made the best of legisla- 
tion ineffective. 


The Spanish-American War of 1898 


The culminating misfortune of the century was a short war with the 
United States in 1898. The cause of the war is to be found in the 
Spanish misgovernment of Cuba. This island had suffered from an 
ineffective and corrupt administration and from two civil wars 
(1868-1878 and 1895~-1897) fought by Cuban separatists against the 
Spanish Government. The American Government were naturally 
interested in the affairs of Cuba, and although they did not intervene 
in the first civil war President McKinley, without recognizing the 
rebels, declared the possibility of intervention in the second. Spain 
resented this attitude and war became inevitable when, on15 February 
1898, the U.S. battleship Maine, which had been sent to Havana, 
blew up in that harbour with a loss of 266 lives. It is uncertain who 
was responsible for the explosion, but an American board of inquiry 
reported that the explosion was caused by an exterior mine. 

Spain declared war in April, determined to make a last stand in 
defence of her colonial empire, in spite of her complete lack of pre- 
parations for a struggle. The Spanish fleet in the Far East was soon 
defeated by Admiral Dewey. Admiral Cervera’s squadron was 
destroyed outside the bay of Santiago de Cuba by the American fleet 
under Admirals Sampson and Schley, and thus all communications 
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between Spain and her colonies were severed. An American force 
landed near Santiago de Cuba and the Spaniards surrendered at the 
end of a fortnight’s campaign in July. Later the Spanish garrison 
in the Philippines also surrendered. By the Treaty of Paris (Decem- 
ber 1898), which ended the war, Spain renounced all her rights to 
Cuba and Puerto Rico and ceded the Philippine and Sulu islands and 
the largest of the Marianne islands (Guam) in consideration of a 
payment of about 4 million pounds by the United States. The only 
remnants of the Spanish Empire outside Africa were now the smaller 
Mariannes, the Carolines, and the Pelew islands, all of which were 
sold by Spain to Germany in 1899 for about £800,000 ‘Thus ended 
the imperial phase of Spanish history which had begun four hundred 
years earlier, with the discovery of America by Columbus in 1492. 


The Reign of Alfonso XIII 


Alfonso XIII (1902-1931) was unfortunate in being born king. 
Heir to an accumulation of problems for which no solution was 
provided by the institutions or the experience of the existing political 
system, he both accepted the monarchy as pre-ordained and entered 
politics with intense personal zest. Elections were still ‘made’ from 
the Home Office, and democracy was stultified by the caciquismo or 
boss rule and the ignorance of the rural districts. Now Alfonso 
became active in the making and unmaking of Cabinets, and political 
appearances and realities drifted farther and farther apart. Anarcho- 
syndicalism in Catalonia, agrarian strikes in Andalusia, the assassi- 
nation of two prime ministers, the six attempts on the king’s life, 
all heralded the impending crash. General strikes in 1909 and 1917 
put the whole country for months under martial law. The War of 
1914-1918 produced a significant division, since repeated, between 
the pro-Allied feeling of Liberals and the people generally and the 
pro-German feeling of Army, Church, nobility, and the propertied 
classes. The consequent neutrality brought prosperity to industrial 
interests without bringing corresponding benefits to the national 
economy as a whole. 

Morocco, Catalonia, and the Army were the three factors that 
eventually brought the trouble to a head. After the loss, in the 
Spanish-American War, of most of what still remained of the old 
Spanish Empire, the first impulse in Spain had been to forswear 
expansion everywhere; but this mood was changed by a realization 
of Spain’s long-vested interest in Morocco, on which the Great 
Powers were now casting covetous eyes. ‘The Conference of Algeciras 
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in 1906 recognized Spain’s rights to a mountainous coastal zone 
of Morocco, the Riff, whose warlike tribes for twenty years were to 
defy her and inflict on her forces some of the heaviest defeats in 
Spanish military history. Meanwhile Catalonia’s varying demand for 
regionalism, nationalism, separatism, or federalism was increasing in 
insistence. It was stimulated by Castilian intransigence, by the 
progress of similar movements in the Basque provinces and else- 
where, and by the impetus given to the ‘self-determination’ of small 
nationalities by the victory of the Allies in the War of 1914-1918. 
A major impediment to the achievement of Catalan aims was the 
imputation of connivance with, if not responsibility for, the ugly 
temper and organized violence of Labour in Catalonia, which from 
exaggerated war prosperity was just beginning to sink into depression. 
As for the Army, it was top-heavy after the loss of the American 
colonies, being very over-officered. Having been convicted of the 
grossest incompetence in Africa, the Army now took its stand on 
caste and on its power, through threat of pronunciamiento, to make 
and unmake governments. Its Defence Juntas, dating from 1916, 
were a direct challenge to the authority of the civil government and 
were soon to make the exercise of this impossible. By 1923 Alfonso 
had had thirty-three ministries in twenty-one years. 

That same year the pronunciamiento came. General Primo de 
Rivera as Dictator was in revolt as much against military meddling 
and incompetence as against the politicians. He planned to forestall 
subversion in Catalonia; he also forestalled by a few days the report 
of a commission of inquiry into the Annual disaster of 1921, when an 
army of 20,000 Spaniards was massacred by Moorish tribesmen, and 
in which Alfonso was believed to be implicated. Alfonso’s acquies- 
cence in the coup d’état involved him, three months later, in a refusal 
to summon a new Cortes, which laid him open to the charge of 
violating his coronation oath; this finally destroyed the Constitution 
and was to cost him in due course his throne. The Dictator could 
build roads, make trains run to time, balance the budget for the first 
time in twenty years, inaugurate public works, and in 1926 even 
subdue the Riff with French military help; the political problem, 
however, proved too much for him, though the three months’ 
dictatorship for which he had first stipulated was to become six 
years. Attempts to create a party, a Cortes, a Constitution all failed. 
The world depression of 1929, spreading to Spain, destroyed the 
facade of prosperity and, the Army forsaking him, in 1930 he went 
into exile. In April 1931, after municipal elections that, being the 
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first free expression of opinion since 1923, were everywhere taken as 
a judgement on the monarchy, King Alfonso, in his turn, had to 
follow General Primo de Rivera into exile. 


The Second Republic 


The Second Republic, ‘of workers of all classes’, came in under 
promising auspices. No blood had been spilt; the 1930 Pact of San 
Sebastian between Republicans and Catalans had agreed on the 
principle of regional autonomy; idealism was high, social justice was 
on all lips. It was betrayed, like the First Republic, by the old combi- 
nation of political inexperience and uncompromising fervour. The 
elaboration of still another Constitution occupied the constituent 
Cortes for close on a year, during which it was already clear that 
democracy could not succeed on nobility of intention alone. The 
Cortes’ drafting commission showed more concern with the Consti- 
tutions of the rest of the world than with the historical and psycho- 
logical individuality of Spain and Spaniards. The centrifugal and 
uncooperative nature of the Spaniard-turned-politician was again in 
evidence, until what had been a substantially united nation in April 
1931 disintegrated into a score of parties. 

The nobility of intention of the Republicans was never in doubt. 
The peasants were to have justice, and an Agrarian Reform Law 
expropriated the large estates for breaking up forthwith. An illi- 
teracy figure of 46 per cent. was to be blotted out, and schools and 
teachers were improvised by the thousand. The Army was to return 
to where it belonged as servant, not master, of the civil power, and its 
supernumerary officers were disbanded. Reaction, identified by the 
Republic with clericalism, was to be removed for ever, the Church was 
disestablished, the Orders were forbidden to teach, and the Jesuits 
were expelled. Foreign policy was based on the League of Nations; 
Spain renounced aggression or the resort to war. 

But Government and Cortes had soon far outpaced public opinion. 
Abjuring conciliation, they miscalculated the powers of resistance and 
reaction of those whom they sometimes wantonly antagonized. At 
the same time the*pace was not fast enough for extreme Labour 
elements. A military-monarchist rising in Seville, labour strikes in 
Catalonia, anti-clerical excesses and church-burnings everywhere 
revealed the temper abroad in the land. The Constitution, a fair 
charter of civil liberties, had not yet been enacted when, in October 
1931, it was overridden by a ‘Law for the Defence of the Republic’ 
which put those liberties once more into cold storage, and the suppres- 
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sion of newspapers was as frequent and arbitrary as under the dictator- 
ship. Had all these factors been absent the 1933 elections would still 
have been decided by the extension of the suffrage to women and by 
the gratuitous reinforcing of their natural conservatism through the 
closing of the Church schools before others were ready to replace 
them. Half the children receiving any education in Spain—a total in 
itself of only half the school-age population—were thereby turned on 
to the streets. The result was that the elections of November 1933 
revealed a violent swing to the Right, pledged to undo much of the 
social legislation of its predecessors. 

There was nothing on which the Right opposition had been more 
determined than on the question of regional autonomy, on which 
the Left had loyally tried to implement its undertakings. The 
complexity of this fundamental problem of modern Spain had already 
appeared in the discussions in the Cortes on the Catalan Draft 
Statute. Elaborated in Catalonia in the first days of the Republic, its 
reception inside and outside the Cortes largely superseded divisions 
of Right and Left and revealed the old distrust of Castile towards the 
‘kingdoms’ on the periphery. The causes of this distrust are various; 
Castile is not European in the sense that the Catalans and Basques 
long have been, and feels inferior; with its meagre agricultural 
economy it is dependent on their industries; it fears encirclement, and 
remembering a past when it led a united Spain to world empire it is 
convinced that only the same unity and the same leadership can re- 
store Spain as a Great Power. The more the terms of the Draft Statute 
were whittled down from real power to mere administrative autonomy, 
the more disillusioned Catalonia became about the possibility of 
any lasting settlement by consent. ‘This was a situation which the 
largely non-Catalan and admittedly non-Catalanist forces of Anarcho- 
syndicalism were quick to exploit. ‘The new Right Government did 
not disguise its anti-Catalanism, and the transfer of services, still 
in progress, from Madrid to Barcelona was thereafter impeded at 
every stage. 

The cause of Basque autonomy had made still less progress. For 
here, allied to the demand for self-government, was a strength of 
traditional and religious feeling quite opposed to the anti-clerical 
policy of the Republic. This opposition had been translated in the 
first Draft Statute into a demand for a sovereign Basque State with its 
own army and navy, and for a separate Concordat with the Vatican. 
Feeling had mounted until in August 1931 a threat of civil war 
provoked the dispatch of a virtual army of occupation. The reversal 
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of policy in Madrid after 1933 was favourable to the Basques as 
Catholics but still more unfavourable to them as autonomists, and 
again in 1934 there were fears of civil war. | 

In October 1934, following on a general strike throughout Spain— 
the retort of exasperated Republicans and workers to the inclusion 
in the Government of extreme Right politicians pledged to sabotage 
the Republic—civil war did break out in Asturias. Barcelona joined 
in with a proclamation of ‘the Catalan State’. Irresponsible Separat- 
ists and Anarcho-syndicalists doubtless had their hand in this, but in 
any case it showed how complete the disillusionment in Catalonia 
now was. [he Army remaining loyal, the rising here soon proved 
abortive and duly brought as penalty the suspension of the Catalan 
Statute. In Asturias Moroccan troops had to be brought in to help 
the Army. After a week of intense fighting and barbarous repression 
order was restored; but the political atmosphere of Spain was 
poisoned. 

It was foreseen that the elections of February 1936 would be the 
real trial of strength. By a narrow margin, and thanks to collaboration 
in a newly formed Popular Front of the extreme Labour organiza- 
tions, which till then had believed only in direct action, the Popular 
Front won. A government was formed of moderate Republicans, but 
the power quickly passed from them to their new allies behind the 
scenes. Both sides had already threatened to resort to violence in the 
event of defeat at the polls, and the next five months witnessed 
violence and counter-violence until on 17 July the Army revolted. 
The pronunciamento had returned and the Second Republic was 
dead. Only once, in 1932, had it passed a regular budget. 


The Civil War 


The Spanish War of 1936-1939 was both international and civil. 
Internationally, it was easy to understand, either as a problem of 
European strategy or as a conflict of ideologies, into which millions 
outside Spain projected their own aspirations, prejudices, and fears. 
As a civil war it was not so simple. A military rising acted as detonator 
for the accumulated explosives of many generations, in a country 
where conditions were unparalleled and political labels seldom 
meant what they mean elsewhere. | 

By 1931, when Don Alfonso of Bourbon-Habsburg left Cartagena in 
a cruiser of the Second Spanish Republic, Spain had been a failure for 
some 250 years. She had lost her empire when other nations were 
gaining theirs; she had had no age of scientific progress, no great 
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industrial development, few social reforms. Every idea which had 
conquered Europe since the seventeenth century had been defeated 
in Spain. ‘I'he new Republic, therefore, was called upon to solve 
delicate and deep-seated problems. And it had to tackle them by 
parliamentary methods in a country where parliamentary parties, 
through long disuse or abuse, were not the most powerful political 
organizations. The groups that stood to Right and Left of the 
Republican régime must be described, since they became protagonists 
in the subsequent conflict. 

The conditions of labour on the big estates of Spain were recog- 
nized to be intolerable, not only by Liberals and Socialists but also— 
in theory at least—by the later Nationalist régime. Distribution of 
land to peasants was begun, on a basis of compensation, under the 
Republic, but was soon arrested by the landlords’ opposition; the 
Liberals on their side showed an inadequate knowledge of agricul- 
tural problems, and in the resulting deadlock both labourers and 
landlords were left exasperated. 

The Church in Spain had traditionally wielded an influence in poli- 
tical, economic, and intellectual life which was unwonted elsewhere. 
It fulfilled many functions normally belonging to private companies 
or to the State. It had passed through a century of bitter mutual 
struggles with Liberalism; and the Liberals of 1931 made a frontal 
attack on its secular power. Apart from this legislative action, there 
were fresh outbreaks of the violent popular anti-clericalism which 
had been endemic in Spain for over a hundred years. These out- 
breaks have never been incompatible with strong Catholic belief: 
they are not caused by Left-wing political doctrines, but by popular 
resentment of priestly power; and they do not occur in certain regions 
such as the Basque country and Navarre, where the Church has kept 
close to the people. 

The Spanish Army was remarkable for the number of its officers, 
and its officers were remarkable for their political interests. In 
1931 there were 21,000 officers, including 690 generals, of whom 
half were on the active list. he weakness of civil government in the 
past century had given them opportunities for perpetual coups d’état, 
until they had become in effect the strongest political party in Spain. 
The military dictators had been, as a rule, more superficial than 
reactionary, and governed no worse than many Spanish politicians; 
but their recurrent intervention had undermined respect for constitu- 
tional rule. The 1931 Government, to protect the new Constitution, 
reduced the Army and pensioned off nearly half its officers on full pay. 
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Further, it created a new shock police alongside the regular Civil 
Guard, which was a finely disciplined body, but had long been the 
loyal instrument of ruthless policies and was bitterly hated by the ° 
poorer classes (Photo. 4). 

King Alfonso’s supporters were few, and perhaps less powerful 
than the Carlists, whose chief stronghold was the primitive, patri- 
archal, and intransigent land of Navarre. They upheld the Pretender 
to the Spanish throne over whom the last civil wars had been fought. 
His line was on the point of extinction, but their political faith 
flourished on anachronism. They believed in ecclesiastical authority, 
absolute monarchy, and what they conceived to be the Old Order. 

All these forces distrusted Liberal reform; but the Nationalist 
rising was also backed by new groups which were far from hostile to 
drastic changes. The ‘Conquest of the State’ group, its derivative 
the ‘J.O.N.S.’ (Committees of National-Syndicalist Action),! and 
the ‘Falange Espafiola’ (Spanish Phalanx) were all revolutionary 
Fascist movements, based on Italian theories. They advocated land 
reform, new social services, and the subordination of private interests © 
to a corporative and authoritarian State. They coalesced in 1934 
under the leadership of José Antonio Primo de Rivera, the late 
Dictator’s son, and in 1936 their members, if few, were vehement. 

On the Left, by far the strongest revolutionary movement was 
Anarchism. It was the creed of a people which had lost faith in 
governments, rejected discipline and centralization, and was strangely 
indifferent to modern economic progress. Perfection was to be 
attained by the self-determination of local units, the village or the 
factory, with freedom from external controls and obligations. In the 
early days of the war Anarchist regiments consented to a system of 
so-called organized indiscipline, which meant that military deci- 
sions were taken by acclamation at mass meetings. This visionary 
and Arcadian faith was the measure of the rottenness of past govern- 
ment, and of the consequent political inexperience of the Spanish 
people. Beside its appeal, the well-drilled, intellectual doctrine of 
Communism had little chance, and gained ground only when, 
during the war, it adopted anti-revolutionary tactics. In 1936 the 
Communists themselves claimed only 83,000 members, compared 
with 1,700,000 Anarchists, and their real numbers were probably 
much less. For the story that the Nationalist rising forestalled a 
Communist plot there is neither evidence nor probability. The 
Trade Union movement, which equalled the Anarchists in power, 

1 J.O.N.S.=Juntas de Ofensiva Nacional-Sindicalista. 
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was allied with the Government of 1931 and showed little revolu- 
tionary ardour until the Right gained office. 

When, in February 1936, the Centre-Right Government was 
defeated at the polls by the new Popular Front, the political temper 
of Spain was dangerous. It was not so much that a big parliamentary 
majority had been won on an approximately equal vote: the British 
Government of 1935 had had a far bigger majority on a vote of only 
52 per cent. The danger lay in the heavier loading of the extreme 
wings. Exacerbated by two years of reaction, the workers organized 
a barrage of strikes and the peasants began helping themselves to 
land. On the Right, Falangist gunmen appeared in the streets of 
Madrid and carried on a campaign of political murders; behind them, 
the military clubs of serving and retired officers were preparing a 
coup d’état. The Liberal Government could suppress neither gunmen 
nor strikers. Two sensational crimes heightened the tension. A 
lieutenant of the shock police was murdered by Falangists, and a 
group of policemen replied by murdering Calvo Sotelo, an ex- 
Minister of the Right. Four days later, on 17 July, the Army rose 
in rebellion. 

Spanish Monarchist leaders had bespoken Italian help as early as 
1934, though the rising in its ultimate form may not have been 
planned before February 1936. The plan was to storm Spain with 
the Moroccan army and the Spanish local garrisons, and to call in 
Italian support if necessary. It was necessary. The rising carried 
Morocco and the chief towns of Andalusia, the north-west, Leén, 
Old Castile, Navarre, and part of Aragon; and the island of Majorca 
(Fig. 3). A big slice of Republican north coast was thus cut off from 
the Republican east and centre, but the Nationalists in Andalusia 
were also cut off from their northerly colleagues. ‘They had failed at 
the vital points of Madrid and Barcelona. In Madrid General Fanjul 
dithered while the trade unions got arms and stormed his barracks; 
in Barcelona the Civil Guard joined forces with Trade Unionists 
and Anarchists, and beat the garrison in two days’ street fighting. 

Instead of presenting the country with a fait accompli, the rebels, 
insurgents, or Nationalists as they were finally called, were facing a 
civil war. They could count on two efficient forces: the 11,000 
Moorish Regulars and the 4,500 so-called Foreign Legionaries. ‘The 
metropolitan Army, except for its numerous officers, was less reliable. 
Most of the 34,000 Civil Guards joined them; and the red-capped 
Requetés, the Carlist militia, put 14,000 magnificent fighters into the 
field at once. The 18,000 shock police and the small Air Force were 
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mainly Republican, but the Nationalists gained a battleship, two old 
cruisers and two new, a destroyer, and some gunboats. The rest of 
the Navy—a battleship, three cruisers, fifteen destroyers, and about 
ten submarines—was held for the Republic by the crews, who shot 
the insurgent officers. This action impeded the vital transport of 
Nationalist troops from Morocco, but the ships were badly handi- 
capped by the lack of trained officers, and it was doubted whether 
the submarines could submerge: at all events, they never tried. 
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Fic. 3. Spain in fuly 1936 after the outbreak of the Civil War. The 
map shows the areas held by the two sides at the end of the first week of the 
war. 





The rising was nowhere a popular movement, except in Navarre; 
and shortage of Spanish man-power remained one of the chief 
Nationalist problems. They had officers without an army, whereas 
the Republic had the makings of an army without officers. As 
Macaulay once observed, Spanish armies are too like mobs, but 
Spanish mobs are something like armies. The failure of the rising 
can only be explained on the assumption that the Nationalists were 
almost as much taken aback by the situation as it developed as were 
the Government. They were quite unprepared for spontaneous mass 
resistance at many points, over a large and difficult country. The 
workers’ militias were few, and untrained for regular warfare; there 
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were fair quantities of small arms, but little artillery; and the Air 
Force was badly employed. But the Nationalist surprise was foiled, 
and the Republican levies gained time to organize. 

Two regions were bound to the Republic by local patriotism as 
well as political conviction. Catalonia and the Basque provinces spoke 
their own languages and cherished certain ancient rights of autonomy 
which had been periodically abolished by the Castilian rulers of 
Spain. They contained the chief Spanish industries; and, being 
progressive and hard-working peoples, they disliked a centralized 
system in which their earnings vanished into the budget of a back- 
ward nation instead of being reserved for their own welfare. The 
Spanish Right embodied the Castilian political tradition: its first 
slogan was the unity of Spain, and by unity it meant uniformity. ‘The 
Liberals, on the contrary, had given Home Rule to Catalonia in 1932 
and again in 1936, after the Right had rescinded it as a punishment 
for the 1934 revolt. ‘They now offered Home Rule to the Basques. 
Neither people had any use for anti-clericalism or for Left-Wing 
extremes, but they were stout democrats. The Catalan Government, 
and two of the Basque provinces, Vizcaya and Guipuzcoa, accord- 
ingly stood by the Republic. 

Some parts of Spain were strangely indifferent to the war until it 
came to their doorstep; elsewhere the Nationalists had to subdue 
fierce popular resistance, particularly in Andalusia, Extremadura, and 
Galicia; and many Nationalist sympathizers found themselves in 
Republican territory. There were massacres by military tribunals, 
people’s tribunals, and simple assassination—bloodier at first on the 
Republican side, more prolonged on the side of the Nationalists, 
advancing over hostile country. The figures are unreliable, but 
the Spanish reputation for fanatical cruelty was proved in both 
camps. 

The Nationalists’ immediate task was to forge communications 
between Morocco and Spain and between their Andalusian and 
Northern armies. ‘They gained control of the Strait first by a sudden 
accession of German and Italian planes in early August, and finally 
by the arrival of their two new cruisers from dry dock at the end of 
September. Moroccan troops were ferried to Spain by air; the 
Republican fleet was bombed out of Malaga, and lost its battleship 
and two destroyers. Majorca went over to the Nationalists imme- 
diately after the outbreak of war. In August 1936 a Republican force 
called the ‘Balearic column’ sailed from Barcelona and landed on the 
east coast of Majorca in an attempt to capture the island. ‘These 
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troops were driven out with some difficulty in the following month by 
the small Nationalist garrison, said not to exceed 2,000 men. , 

Minorca, on the other hand, remained loyal to the Republic 
throughout the war, although an abortive military rising took place 
there in July 1936. Thus the Republic retained the important har- 
bour of Port Mahon in Minorca almost until the end of the war. In 
August 1936 the Republicans captured Iviza after an aerial bombard- 
ment, and the small islands of Formentera and Cabrera after bom- 
bardment from the sea. However, all three islands were soon retaken 
by the Nationalists and, with Majorca, they provided many useful 
ports and airfields which were used as bases against the Republican 
coasts of the mainland. In particular it was possible for aircraft 
based on Majorca to bomb Barcelona without warning, coming in 
from the sea after a short flight (Fig. 3). 

Meanwhile General Franco advanced from Seville with a small 
motorized force supported by aircraft, to drive across the T'agus 
towards General Mola’s western army. On 15 August Badajoz was 
stormed, and its Republican defenders massacred in the bull-ring. 
Thus connexion was established between the two zones that had 
Burgos and Seville as their respective capitals. ‘The two Nationalist 
armies were now in contact, and ready to march north-eastwards 
upon Madrid. A little way off their route a thousand Nationalists, 
besieged since July, were holding out in the Alcazar of Toledo. 
Prestige and public enthusiasm demanded their relief. ‘The defen- 
ders of the Alcazar were not boys (as Right-wing headlines asserted): 
they included only nine cadets. Nor (as the Left-wing declared) did 
they blackmail the besiegers with Republican hostages: there were 
20 hostages and 8,000 besiegers. Their seventy-two days’ resistance, 
on horse meat and scanty water, deserves to be counted among 
the memorable sieges of Spanish history (Photo. 2). The siege was 
raised on 28 September by General Varela marching from Badajoz. 
It caused the Nationalists only a short delay, but enough, as it turned 
out, to save the defenders in a greater and longer siege. Madrid was 
being threatened by four Nationalist columns: General Mola boasted 
that a fifth column was awaiting him inside the city—a remark which 
provoked a massacre of Right-wing suspects and added a famous 
term to modern history. On 6 November the Republican Govern- 
ment fled to Valencia; but two days later the first three International 
Brigades arrived at Madrid in the nick of time, with Russian planes 
and war material. ‘The Nationalists, attacking mainly from the south 
and west, gained a salient in the University City, where books were 
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piled up for barricades and battles were fought in the hospitals. They 
got no farther, in spite of heavy raids and bombardments. By March 
1937, however, Italian infantry had arrived, and three divisions led a 
drive upon the capital from the north-east, routing a Republican 
advance-guard on the way. But the Republicans rushed up their 
best troops, with the Thaelmann and Garibaldi Brigades of German 
and Italian exiles, and counter-attacked in front of Guadalajara 
(Fig. 4). For once they had command of the air. Two Italian 
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Fig. 4. The Civil War between February and November 1937. The 
map shows the areas held by the two sides in February 1937. 


divisions withdrew in disorder, and the offensive was shattered. 
During the summer the Republicans once managed to drive back the 
Nationalist lines west of Madrid, but so mismanaged their tanks and 
muddled their tactics that they were soon repelled. This battle of 
Brunete, though far lighter in artillery than the battles of Flanders, 
was something like them in equality, in proportional losses, and in 
uselessness. Madrid remained half-invested to the end of the war, 
with its road to Valencia open, though often under fire. 

The Nationalists had scored their first success in 1937 by cap- 
turing Malaga in February, but the big campaign of the year was 
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fought in the north. In August 1936 the Asturian miners had 
taken Gijon for the Republic, but failed to storm Oviedo; while the 
Nationalists, advancing from Navarre, had captured Irun and San 
Sebastian and cut the Basque land-routes to France. General Mola 
now prepared to continue this advance. ‘The Basques had built light 
outer lines on the east, leaving their southern flank defended by 
mountains, and had concentrated on the fortifications of Bilbao. 
The famous ‘Iron Ring’ was firmly constructed but ignorantly 
traced, lacking in depth, and too long for the available artillery. ‘The 
Basques, being surrounded on three sides by Nationalist territory, got 
little benefit from foreign supplies; whereas on the other side the 
Italians had increased and reorganized their army since their defeat 
at Guadalajara and were supported by motors, tanks, guns, and new 
German aircraft (Fig. 4). 

These aircraft preceded the Nationalist advance in April, bombing 
troops, communications, and towns. In particular, they carried out a 
devastating blitz on the historic little town of Guernica, under whose 
sacred oak the kings of Castile had for centuries sworn to respect the 
privileges of the Basque people. Whether the Nationalist Command 
ordered the blitz, or whether the Germans took a free hand, is 
uncertain, but that Guernica was bombed there can be no doubt. It 
was the first rehearsal for Rotterdam, Coventry, and Belgrade. 

Bilbao was running short of food, and the Nationalists now 
declared a naval blockade, which so far impressed the British 
Government that it warned British shipping not to approach the 
port. In fact the blockade was mostly bluff (the only vessel that was 
sunk by a Nationalist mine happened to be the Nationalists’ only 
battleship); and on 15 April Captain Roberts of the Seven Seas ‘Spray 
ran into Bilbao, not without the discreet good wishes of a British 
destroyer on patrol. After that, shipping entered freely: but Bilbao 
had not long to last. On 12 June the Iron Ring was pierced, and the 
city fell six days later, though most of the Basque army escaped 
westwards. ‘They surrendered on 15 August at Santander, outflanked 
by a brilliant Nationalist march through the mountains. By late 
October Gijén, the last northern stronghold of the Republic, had 
fallen to the same tactics. It was a victory of Nationalist generalship 
as well as of German and Italian equipment—for in numbers the 
Basques had been superior at Bilbao and equal at Santander (Fig. 4). 
General Franco took severe measures against them, executing many 
hundreds of their leaders and forbidding even their language. The 
Republicans now controlled about one-third of the national territory. 
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Meanwhile, the political shape of each side was coming into focus. 
The first spontaneous movement of the workers had not only 
defeated the military coup d’état: it had been, so far as it went, a 
revolution. Police and administration were taken over by Workers’ 
Committees; factories were seized by the hands, and churches burnt; 
many priests and employers were shot; estates were distributed or, 
where the Anarchists prevailed, worked collectively. But all this was 
done piecemeal, on the spur of the moment, and was neither universal 
nor permanent. Within four or five months the Spanish Revolution 
was braked and stopped dead. ‘The factors that stopped it were two: 
a stronger Republican Government, and (paradoxical though it may 
sound) the growth of Communism. The Government, after a 
slight swing to the Left, settled down in May 1937 to a combination 
of Liberals and Trade Unionists, with two Communists, under the 
able and autocratic professor of physiology Juan Negrin. The 
Communists, greatly glorified by Russian military help, increased 
their membership to 220,000: but Russia’s immediate policy was to 
win the war, not to encourage dabbling in half-baked revolutions— 
least of all under Anarchist inspiration. ‘The Communists opposed 
socialized factories and collective farms, destroyed the Workers’ 
Committees, and even advocated freedom of worship. Above all, they 
introduced ordinary discipline and training into the chaotic Repub- 
lican militias. ‘Their power and their habits of political espionage 
made them extremely unpopular; but with their help the Govern- 
ment was able to build a better army, to stop private lynching, and to. 
keep reasonable order behind the lines. 

On the other side, the military rising had started almost out of 
touch with civilian elements, and devoid of any policy except to 
destroy the Republic. Even its leadership was doubtful. Sanjurjo 
had been killed in a plane crash as he flew from Lisbon to take 
command; Mola (who was killed in another crash in June 1937) had 
been the favourite of the Traditional Monarchist parties; the aged 
Cabanellas had formed the first government at Burgos. It was prob- 
ably the brilliant drive of the Moorish Regulars to Badajoz that won 
the prize for their commander. On 1 October 1936 General Francisco 
Franco Bahamonde was proclaimed Commander-in-Chief and Head 
of the Spanish State. He was 44 years old, of naval stock, a Galician, 
and a keen Catholic. Though he had recognized the Republic in 
1931, the Liberals had judged it prudent to insulate his political 
opinions in the Balearics, and later in the Canaries, which he was 
governing when the war began. He had courage and integrity, and 
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Lyautey had bracketed him with Graziani as the ablest soldier of the 
day; but he was neither a popular nor an impressive figure. Queipo 
de Llano, the colourful commander of Andalusia, scarcely troubled 
to obey him, while the Falange for some time ignored his title of 
Chief of State. Of his political plans little was known, except that 
he coveted an African empire. 

The political confusion among the Nationalists was, in fact, nearly 
as deep as on the Republicanside. In April 1937 Falangists, Monarch- 
ists, and Carlists were officially fused into a single party; but their 
differences were not dissolved by the invention of a portmanteau 
name. Among the ingredients of the ‘ Falange Espafiola Tradiciona- 
lista y de las J.O.N.S.’, the Falange, like the Communists on the 
other side, swelled on foreign influence and increased its power. But 
the new hybrid Party necessarily forfeited, by the fusion, much of 
the Socialist enthusiasm of the original Falange, whose leader, José 
Antonio Primo de Rivera, had been shot by the Republicans and had 
thus receded into the realm of symbolic martyrdom. His programme 
was adopted in theory but postponed in practice. The power 
behind the new Party was General Franco’s subtle brother-in-law, 
Serrano Sufer, who was a new-comer to the political sphere. 

General Franco, therefore, walked on a tight-rope and kept his 
balance by deferring awkward questions, such as monarchy on the one 
hand and social reform on the other. He was helped, so long as the 
war lasted, by the administrative influence of the Army, which took 
the view that political quarrels should be stifled while it got on with 
the fighting. 

The conquest of the north coast had released General Franco’s 
forces for an eastward thrust; but while he paused to prepare it the 
Republicans seized a chance. In December 1937 they attacked the 
lightly held salient of ‘Teruel, and stormed the town after a stubborn 
siege (Fig. 5). By the end of February 1938, however, the Nationalists 
had moved up their effectives and recaptured the lost ground. They 
then resumed the offensive, drove down the Ebro into Catalonia, and 
broke the Republican lines into grave confusion. It was a vital thrust, 
for Barcelona was by then the seat of the Madrid Government; but 
at the critical monent Dr. Negrin took over the War Office and got 
new aircraft and armaments through France. Unexpectedly, the 
Nationalist advance was stemmed along the river Segre. Its southern 
columns, however, rolled on and reached the coast in April at 
Vinaroz, cutting Republican Spain in two (Fig. 6). The Nationalists 
were advancing slowly, against violent opposition, towards Valencia, 
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when a Catalan force suddenly dashed across the Ebro in their rear, and 
held the right lower bank from July to November against all attacks. 
But its casualties were very heavy, and the weight of foreign supplies 
was turning more and more against the Republic. Hunger was perhaps 
the deadliest enemy. Madrid subsisted on two daily ounces of lentils, 
beans, or rice, with a little cod and sugar; but eastern Spain, densely 
populated and invaded by three million refugees, was starving. ‘The 
Nationalists held the chief food-growing lands of Spain; behind their 
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Fic. 5. The Civil War between December 1937 and April 1938. The 
map shows the areas held by the two sides in December 1937. 
lines physical life at least was normal. ‘The Republic had lost terzi- 
tory and gained only mouths to feed. Barcelona stood up well to 
a year of bombing, but under the final raids it broke. 

At Christmas the Nationalists drove into Catalonia from south, 
south-west, and west with a great preponderance of planes and 
artillery. On 26 January 1939 the Spanish and Italian troops were ~ 
received in Barcelona, to the general relief of the inhabitants. ‘Tens of 
thousands of refugees were on the roads to France, and the Repub- 
lican armies were going with them. On g February Minorca sur- 
rendered to the Nationalists, and H.M.S. Devonshire, aboard which 
the negotiations had taken place, took off 450 Republican refugees for 
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Marseilles. During the negotiations seven air-raids were carried out 
by Nationalist aircraft over Port Mahén and the peninsula of La Mola, 
one bomb falling 200 yards from the Devonshire. 

The rest of Spain collapsed forthwith into civil strife between the 
Republicans themselves. A movement of resistance was led by the 
Communists; but the Commander-in-Chief, General Miaja, and 
the commander in Madrid, Colonel Casado, judged it useless to go 
on fighting. Madrid, still unbeaten in the field, was surrendered on 
28 March, and all resistance throughout Spain subsided. In his 
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Fic. 6. The Civil War between April 1938 and March 1939. The 
map shows the areas held by the two sides in April 1938. 


communiqué of 1 April General Franco declared the Civil War 
ended. 

Throughout the war the Republicans had had two advantages over 
the Nationalists: unlimited man-power and superior stocks of foreign 
exchange. But their man-power was effective only in the ranks: they 
never trained officers up to a professional level, and their strategy 
remained amateurish. Their money would have been powerful if they 
could have spent it, but they were prevented from buying freely 
abroad by an international ban on the sale of war supplies to Spain. 
They commanded fewer raw materials than General Franco, and 
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were not, like him, supplied with foreign arms on credit. It must not, 
however, be thought that the Nationalists were equipped on the 
scale of a modern army, or even of a 1916 army. Their standard of 
armaments was still very low; and this fact made the Spanish war a 
misleading experiment to most observers. In artillery especially, it 
seemed a humble ancestor of the battles of the War of 1914-1918. 
The lines were never continuous over a long front. Effectives were so 
limited that there were long lulls between attacks. Above all, the 
Germans, by confining their intervention to small-scale tests of 
machines, instructed themselves and blinded others. They showed 
that undefended towns could be destroyed from the air, and that 
planes supporting infantry could win battles; but they never allowed 
it to be seen that these devices, combined with tanks on a large scale, 
might win campaigns or wars. ‘The secret of the Panzer division—if 
it had been invented—was not revealed. Both sides were left con- 
temptuous of the few tanks that took the field. The theory of the 
defender’s advantage seemed to be confirmed in Spain: the truth of 
the blitzkrieg was kept dark. 

Yet, if the Axis Powers were not anxious to spend more than they 
need, they were willing to spend all that they must. Spain was the 
western gate of Mussolini’s Mediterranean dreams; his planes were 
held ready before the rebellion, and were sent to Morocco not later 
than 29 July. Infantry followed early in 1937, after the Inter- 
national Brigades had been formed on the Republican side. The 
number of Italians sent to Spain during the whole war may have 
reached 70,000-80,000, but their maximum campaigning establish- 
ment was about 50,000-60,000. The air contingent was not very 
large, though a considerable staff of ground personnel was kept in 
Majorca. 

German interests in Spain were less immediate. It would be a use- 
ful base, in case of war, against the French flank and against British 
shipping; meanwhile its minerals and foodstuffs would come in 
handy. ‘The Nazis had kept their usual network of agents in Spain 
before 1936, but there is no proof that they had committed themselves 
to the war in advance. Once it began, they were ready to use it as a 
rehearsal for their men and machines, but not to risk too many lives. 
German airmen were in Andalusia by the beginning of August 1936 
and were sent out in half-yearly relays throughout the war. Thus 
the Condor Air Legion never kept more than 6,000 men in Spain 
together, though the total number employed was much larger. ‘This 
method showed that the training of the Luftwaffe, rather than 
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the maximum of help to the Nationalists, was Germany’s first 
consideration. Small German artillery units were also sent, and 
German instructors claimed to have trained 56,000 Spaniards; but — 
a few thousand infantry, dispatched in December 1936, were soon 
withdrawn. 

Only Russia could compete with the Axis Powers in singleness of 
purpose and reserves of armaments; and for a short time about 
November 1936 her help, added to the International Brigades, 
probably exceeded theirs. It was both subsequent and consequent to 
Axis intervention, and consisted only of armaments, technicians, and 
instructors. Russia’s policy was to support the Popular Front parties 
of western Europe, for the sake of her new pact with France and for 
insurance against German aggression, but she was too remote to 
force a decision in Spain without active aid from France and Britain. 
She withdrew all considerable help about the autumn of 1937, when 
the Sino-Japanese war gave her more vital preoccupations. 

The International Brigades, recruited with the help of the Commu- 
nist parties outside Russia, were the best fighting forces on the 
Republican side. About 35,000-40,c00 men went to Spain through- 
out the war, but not more than 18,000 were there at any one time. 
In September 1938 Dr. Negrin decided to make a bid for interna- 
tional sympathy by dismissing all foreign combatants from Republi- 
can Spain, and began presently to evacuate them under the super- 
vision of the League of Nations. In reply, General Franco arranged 
the withdrawal of 10,000 Italian legionaries, but at least 23,000 still 
remained with his forces. On both sides, however, the Spanish armies 
had improved vastly under foreign instruction, and the Nationalists, 
like the Republicans, were by this time doing most of the fighting 
themselves. 

In armaments, the early advantage of the Nationalists was main- 
tained throughout the war. During the final attack on Catalonia their 
superiority in planes and guns was estimated at three to one. The 
Republicans got considerable quantities of war material through 
France after the Russian defection; but it was not enough to catch 
up the initiative gained by the Axis during the first months, and, 
being brought from many countries, embraced a confusing variety of 
types and calibres. Except in the winter of 1936, the Republicans 
never attained more than a brief and local superiority—as they did, 
for instance, at ‘Teruel. Their weakness was strategic as well as 
material, but it is doubtful whether better strategy could have can- 
celled their chronic material disadvantage. 
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The French Government had been greatly alarmed by Italy’s 
intervention at the outbreak of the war. It promptly suggested to the 
British Government that both should invite the Axis Powers to join 
them in a declaration that they would take no action which would 
favour either side. In August 1936 Germany and Italy accepted this 
proposal, on the understanding that Russia and the other European 
Powers should subscribe to the agreement; and a Committee of Non- 
Intervention was formed. Since foreign troops and material still 
poured into Spain, the Committee agreed in March 1937 to post 
observers in all merchant ships bound for Spanish ports, and to 
patrol the coasts and frontiers. On 29 May, however, the German 
warship Deutschland, which was engaged on the patrol, was bombed 
by Republican planes as she lay at anchor off Iviza, and seriously 
damaged. ‘Thirty-one of her crew were killed and 74 wounded. In 
retaliation, a German naval squadron was sent to shell the Republi- 
can port of Almeria and rained two hundred shells on the town. 
Germany and Italy withdrew from the Non-Intervention Committee 
and from the naval patrol scheme; and although they returned to the 
Committee, they finally dropped their patrols in June, when the 
German cruiser Leipzig was unsuccessfully attacked with torpedoes. 
To balance the absence of patrols on the Republican coast, Portugal 
dismissed the observers from her frontier with Nationalist Spain. 
France replied by refusing to admit observers on the Pyrenees; and 
nothing was left of the control system except the observers in mer- 
chant ships. 

With the land frontiers as well as the air routes open, the Non- 
Intervention scheme was bound to be, in Mr. Baldwin’s words, ‘a 
leaky dam’, or, in M. Blum’s, ‘a lie’. But though it failed in its 
primary purpose of stopping intervention, foreign transports of men 
and materials were greatly restricted after the control came into 
operation. Two further purposes were in the minds of the British 
and French Governments: to prevent the war spreading beyond 
Spain, and to prevent Axis influence persisting in Spain beyond the 
duration of the war. While both Governments were aware of both 
dangers, the French were the more apprehensive of a Nationalist 
victory gained with Axis help. Consequently, they allowed military 
supplies to reach the Republicans across the Pyrenees. ‘The British, 
on the other hand, believed that such apprehensions would best be 
met by securing the friendship of Italy. They not only fulfilled 
their promises of non-intervention, but patiently bore many humi- 
liations to maintain their policy. Rome boasted of its Spanish 
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victories; the British Foreign Secretary resigned; British shipping 
was perpetually bombed in Republican ports, until in June 1938 the 
insurance rates rose to 25 per cent. One thing, however, the British 
Government would not tolerate. In 1937 unidentified submarines 
began attacking ships on the high seas as they sailed for Republican 
ports. Nobody doubted that the submarines were Italian. Mr. Eden 
summoned a conference at Nyon, and it was agreed that naval patrols 
should be set up, with orders to attack submerged submarines in 
specified waters. he pirates vanished like magic. 

Among its other plans the Non-Intervention Committee discussed 
the question of withdrawing foreign combatants from both parts of 
Spain. Since this would have worked to the advantage of the Re- 
public, Britain and France proposed to balance it with a grant of 
limited belligerent rights to both sides, which would have assisted 
the Nationalists in their blockade; but the combined plan was rejected 
by General Franco. 

Both the British and French Governments dimly hoped for a com- 
promise in Spain and were prepared to take any chance of mediation. 
Neither side, however, admitted the possibility, and each indicated its 
attitude towards its opponents. In May 1938 Dr. Negrin issued 
a declaration in thirteen points, of which the most relevant was a 
guarantee against reprisals to all Spaniards willing to work for a 
Liberal Spain. General Franco (whose style was perhaps cramped by 
the prospect of having to perform what he promised) would enter- 
tain no such ideas. His Law of Political Responsibilities, of February 
1938, gave him in effect a free hand to punish all persons guilty of 
‘active or passive’ political opposition since October 1934, the date of 
the Asturian revolt. Whether the Republicans would have behaved 
otherwise in the event of victory might be disputed: at all events, 
General Franco would consider nothing but unconditional surrender. 
In the last days of Madrid Colonel Casado stood out in vain for a 
political amnesty. When peace (as Spaniards on both sides put it) 
‘broke out’ like a war, the intolerance which had marked the preced- 
ing thirty-two months thus seemed likely to be prolonged. The 
immense problems of reconstruction in Spain were further com- 
plicated by the outbreak of a general war in Europe only five months 
after the conclusion of the civil war. 


Spain since the end of the Civil War 


1 April 1939 found Spain at peace, but with a legacy of devasta- 
tion—both material and spiritual—unparalleled by any of her earlier 
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civil wars. Many of her towns and villages were in ruins, agricultural 
and industrial production had alike suffered disastrous upheaval, 
road and rail transport was dislocated by the large-scale destruction 
of bridges and rolling-stock, much of the nation’s gold reserve had 
been sent abroad and was irretrievable, foreign trade had dwindled 
to almost nothing, while indebtedness for foreign military help had 
reached a formidable total, and over the whole of a reunited national 
economy there weighed the existence, ever since July 1936, of two 
divergent currencies both exposed to inflationary tendencies and one 
of which, by the time of the Republican collapse, had become little 
more than printed paper. In the human sphere the tale of havoc was 
no less impressive. One million dead, half a million in exile, four 
hundred thousand in prisons and concentration camps—such 
approximate figures, which included many of the best and most 
skilled of Spain’s manhood, were the measure not only of a new 
crisis of man-power but of the deep gulf of hatred and vindictiveness 
fixed between the victors and the vanquished. General war-weariness 
invited a policy of far-sighted reconciliation. Instead there existed 
on the Nationalist side itself such profound dissensions—between 
Falangists and ‘T'raditionalists, between Army and Party, between 
vested economic interests and National-Syndicalist policy—that the 
risk of its losing the peace was real from the beginning. 

Such was the internal horizon. The external horizon was already 
lowering with the clouds of a new world-war, a war in which none 
could then read Spain’s prospect of avoiding entanglement, but in 
which it was at least clear that her economic interests and her ideo- 
logical commitments would pull in different directions, while the 
cleavage in popular sympathies as between the belligerents would 
keep alive all the political animosities of the Civil War and make 
difficult, if not impossible, the pursuit of a clear-cut foreign policy 
demanding behind it the support of a united nation. In the result 
Spain’s foreign policy could only be one of expediency, while even at 
home her dominant need for reconstruction was to be conditioned at 
every turn by the contingencies of war-time development. Spain was 
still without a constitution and without representative organs of 
government, and the Head of her Government and Head of the State 
was not a statesman by profession but a soldier. 

Not until October 1939 was the transfer of the Government and 
administration from Burgos to Madrid completed. ‘The intervening 
months had seen a spate of legislation reorganizing the Cabinet, the 
ministries, and local government, and seeking to bring administrative 
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order out of a general chaos. An Institute of Political Studies was 
created to direct the reform of the régime and to train administrators, 
a new Falangist National Council was charged with reconstruction — 
and with the organization of the State on a National-Syndicalist 
basis, while in October a full Junta Politica, or Party Cabinet, was 
appointed ‘to guarantee in peace the State continuity of Falangist 
action’. Much of this legislative activity was directed to the undoing 
of Republican enactments. ‘The last vestiges of the Catalan and 
Basque Autonomous Statutes of 1932 and 1936 had already been swept 
away. ‘The divorce law was now repealed, budget provision for the 
Church restored, and the Jesuit Order re-possessed of its property and 
prerogatives. This solicitude for the Church did not recover for the 
State certain privileges, especially the right to nominate bishops, 
previously granted by the Vatican to the Spanish Crown, nor did the 
desire of the régime to conclude a new Concordat with the Vatican, 
in which Church and State would ‘define their respective spheres’, 
make much headway. Not till June 1941 was a preliminary agree- 
ment arrived at respecting the mode of filling vacant sees—these now 
numbered, through death and assassination in the Civil War, some 
20 out of 55—and reaffirming, as a modus vivendi, the first four 
articles of the Concordat of 1851. ‘Two years later only six of the 
vacant sees had been filled, while the condemnation by the Spanish 
episcopacy of Axis totalitarian—and especially racial—doctrines had 
again led to a measure of tension with the régime. A further five sees 
were filled in June 1943. 

The major factors meanwhile in the internal political situation were 
the fact that the Republicans had been ‘vanquished but not con- 
vinced’ (vencidos pero no convencidos), and the resulting fear of the 
victors that to grant a general amnesty would be suicidal. By the Law 
of Political Responsibilities of February 1939 all political parties 
which had opposed the Nationalists were outlawed and their property 
confiscated, while individuals guilty of concrete acts of opposition or 
of ‘grave passivity’ incurred penalties ranging up to fifteen years’ 
banishment to the African colonies. ‘These were independent of 
sentences imposed by military tribunals—including the death sen- 
tence—for ‘crimes’ and ‘acts of rebellion’. A ‘Tribunal for the Repres- 
sion of Freemasonry and Communism completed the outlawry of 
political dissidence. Sr. Companys, ex-president of Catalonia, 
handed back from France in 1940, was executed, and other Repub-. 
lican leaders in exile were sentenced to thirty years’ imprisonment 
with loss of civil rights. It was soon apparent, however, that persecu- 
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tion on such a scale created more problems than it solved. A scheme 
for the ‘redemption of sentences through labour’ rewarded so-called 
moral regeneration with a reduction of sentences. Successive partial 
amnesties granted conditional liberty to prisoners condemned to six, 
to twelve, and in March 1934 to twenty years, and in the latter month 
the total of political prisoners was stated to have been reduced to 
75,000. By the end of 1939 the half-million refugees in France had 
fallen to some 140,000; while many had gone to America, especially to 
Mexico, most had braved fate and returned to Spain. The 1940 
census showed an increase in population, notwithstanding Civil War 
losses, from the 23,563,687 of 1930 to 25,878,000. 

In the economic sphere hard realities soon modified the tendency, 
pronounced in the first flush of victory, to think glibly in terms of 
self-sufficiency and independence of foreign help. A stock-taking of 
the national wealth revealed, it is true, that this had been grossly 
underestimated in the past. An internal 3 per cent. loan of 2,000 mil- 
lion pesetas issued in September 1939 was over-subscribed to nearly 
three times that amount; a Fiscal Reform Law fifteen months later 
radically overhauled the entire tax structure with the exception of 
tariffs; and in so far as Supply difficulties could be overcome the 
Government embarked on a vast reconstruction programme without 
having recourse to foreign capital. Where foreign help was imperative 
was in the importing of foodstuffs and of the petrol necessary for 
their distribution. Great Britian helped with a Trade and Payments 
Agreement and a {2,000,000 loan in March 1940, with special 
credit facilities under an Anglo-Spanish-Portuguese Agreement in 
July 1940, a Financial Agreement in the following December, and 
a further loan of {2,500,000 in April 1941. Spain did not, in the 
main, lack shipping, nor did Great Britain and America lack good- 
wili, but Spanish pride and Falangist political sympathies and 
commitments often conflicted with Allied blockade requirements and 
made progress slow. American Red Cross relief played a part in 
averting the worst consequences of what, for a time, almost amounted 
to famine conditions. The rationing of basic foodstuffs had been 
continued after the Civil War. This was a contributory factor 
in the development of a black market on a scale which came to over- 
shadow the entire internal economy. In November 1941, when the 
death penalty was imposed for hoarding and profiteering—only to 
become, straightway, a dead letter—it was officially stated that black 
market activities had reduced to 15 or 20 per cent. the proportion of 
the nation’s stocks handled by the authorized supply organizations. 
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The pegging of the peseta at 40 to the f£, this being approximately 
double its real value, and the fixing of workers’ wages on the same 
assumption that the peseta still possessed its pre-Civil War purchas- 
ing power, contributed further to an atmosphere of unreality and 
instability in the general economic situation. 

Economic planning and control figured prominently in the Falangist 
programme, which ‘upheld the tendency towards’ the nationalization 
of banking and of the great public services. In fact the railways, 
which passed to state ownership in February 1941, had alone been so 
treated by April 1943, and against the formal repudiation of oppres- 
sive capitalism, equally with that of Marxism, must be set a govern- 
ment admission in October 1941 that the new régime had not so far 
dispossessed the privileged classes of a single one of their privi- 
leges. State control in the metallurgical industry was virtually 
renounced in March 1943, and the extent to which the active resist- 
ance of capital in industry has been paralleled by the passive resistance 
of the peasant in agriculture might be read in the concurrent admis- 
sion of failure in the attempt to control sugar-beet production. A new 
Agrarian Reform Law promised for 1941 had not yet appeared in 
April 1943. : 

The machinery of control was sought in the conception of the 
National-Syndicalist State, as implemented by the Syndical Law of 
December 1940. ‘Twenty-four National Syndicates were to com- 
prise and order the nation’s entire economic activity, and to be the 
agencies for the effecting of state policy in the internal economic 
sphere. Syndicates being ‘vertical’, moreover, employers, technicians, 
and workers would be represented at every stage, and class warfare, 
it was claimed, thereby became impossible. Neither capital nor 
labour displayed enthusiasm for the elaborate bureaucratic structure 
which resulted, and while on the one hand concessions to the workers 
were later mooted in the sense of a partial return to their former 
‘horizontal’ associations, both workers and employers were threatened 
on the other with a compulsory organization of military character, 
under Army discipline. A Labour Front was stated in June 1942 to 
be in process of initiation, but was not subsequently heard of. 
Meanwhile much legislative activity aimed at improving the lot of the 
worker in furtherance of the Labour Charter of May 1938. Family 
subsidy, health insurance, and old-age pension benefits were intro- 
duced on a contributory basis ; the amount of such benefits proved asa 
rule extremely modest. 

The Falangist régime having originated in a Civil War, attempts to 
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consolidate it necessarily figured largely in its subsequent history. 
The statement of the Minister of the Interior in December 1939 that 
the régime was not bound by any respect for law as commonly 
understood implied an initial advantage in dealing with dissidence 
both within and without the ranks, but the preoccupation persisted 
notwithstanding. In the preceding October, and again in November 
1941, a drastic purge of the Party was announced. A reorganization 
of the Falangist Militia was initiated in July 1940, as a step towards 
ending ‘the traditional divorce’ of Army and people; pre-military 
training was to begin at 18, and the Militia came under military law. 
Five months later came the creation of a Youth Front incorporating 
all existing youth organizations and charged with the direction of 
physical, political, and the earlier stages of pre-military training. 
The Youth Front was officially described as ‘the most cherished 
creation of the régime’. Its girls’ section, like the Women’s Section of 
the Party, sought to imbue the sex with a new sense of social purpose. 
‘Auxilio Social’, a large-scale social relief organization, became 
largely a women’s activity, while three months’ social service was 
made obligatory for all women candidates for civil service or local 
government posts. Particular importance was attached, both as a 
solvent for internal differences and as stressing the need for unity, to 
the conception of Spain as new-born to empire, one aspect of this 
imperial destiny being seen as the recovery of Spain’s earlier ‘spiritual’ 
hegemony over the Spanish-American nations, as an instrument to 
which end a ‘Council of Hispanity’ was created in November 1940. 
This was to concern itself, under the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
with ‘all activities tending to the unification of culture, economic 
interests, and power throughout the Hispanic World’. 

Despite these efforts, the régime never achieved such stability as 
could rule out a lively concern over possible developments. In 
particular, a restoration of the monarchy continued to be much 
canvassed as offering a possible means of retaining the essence of the 
Falangist structure while assuaging in some measure the persisting 
political discontents. Alfonso XIII, who had never abdicated, 
renounced the throne, shortly before his death in February 1941, in 
favour of his third son Don Juan. A year later General Franco 
referred to the possibility of a restoration on the basis of Falangist 
doctrine, and in February 1943, in a decree instituting an annual 
requiem mass for the souls of the kings of Spain, to be held in 
El Escorial on the anniversary of Alfonso’s death, he described the 
monarchy as having represented for Spain ‘the culmination of our 
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processes of unity, imperial expansion, and oecumenical dominion’. 
Full agreement between the five parties immediately concerned— 
General Franco, Don Juan, Falangists, Alfonsists, and Carlists—was 
still not easy to reach, and it appeared probable that this solution 
would not be invoked so long as the régime could continue to weather 
its difficulties. Meanwhile the need had been recognized both of 
investing the régime with a more constitutional character and of 
effecting some measure of return to representative government. 
General Franco referred in January 1942 to new organic laws of the 
State which would show that this was not dictatorial but hierarchical. 
The first of these laws, creating Cortes on a basis of functional 
representation, followed in July, and the Cortes began their activities 
in March 1943. 

The Civil War left behind it a number of embarrassments in the 
sphere of foreign relations. Italian troops were still in Spain, and the 
debt to Italy for services rendered totalled some £56,000,000; this, it 
was later arranged, would be liquidated over twenty-five years, 
beginning in 1942. ‘The German Kondor Legion was also still there, 
and with it certain German tentacles in the body economic. The 
total of Spanish material indebtedness to Germany was never made 
public; in August 1940 it was stated to have been already largely off- 
set by exports. By the summer of 1939 the evacuation of Axis forces 
had, however, been completed, and, true to General Franco’s pledge, 
no Spanish bases remained in Axis hands. A tussle with France over 
the Spanish gold, war material, and other assets deposited there by 
Spanish Republicans ended in their return to Spain, though this did 
little to relieve the chill atmosphere which awaited Marshal Pétain on 
his arrival in Madrid as first French Ambassador to the new régime. 
The other democracies had already, for the most part, renewed 
diplomatic relations. Their renewal by the United States on the very 
day—1 April—on which the Civil War ended, left only Mexico in 
both the Americas still unfriendly. With the U.S.S.R. there could be, 
to Nationalist Spain, no question of diplomatic recognition. 

Already in September 1938 General Franco had declared that, in 
the event of a European war, Spain would remain neutral. If his 
adhesion in March 1939 to the Anti-Comintern Pact was a token 
recognition of alinement with the Axis, the conclusion four days later 
of a Non-Aggression Pact with Portugal, the ally of Great Britain, 
might thus be seen as in some measure an insurance policy against 
further involvement. The degree of similarity between the two 
régimes in the Peninsula had made easy this first step in a general 
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rapprochement with Portugal, a rapprochement which constituted 
thereafter perhaps the only positive aspect of General Franco’s 
foreign policy. Reflected further in trade and cultural exchanges, its 
chief significance lay in the new importance of Portugal to Spain as 
a steadying factor in times of external crisis. Failure to establish a 
similar community of interests with the Spanish-American countries 
was to prove one of the major disappointments of the new régime. It 
was not only that the Council of Hispanity above-mentioned incurred 
suspicion from the beginning as a possible vehicle of Axis propa- 
ganda, or that nearly every Spanish-American country harboured a 
colony of Spanish exiles from Franco, who often allied to political 
activity a high intellectual distinction. The political ideals of Nationa- 
list Spain were unacceptable to Latin America as a whole, and the 
note of presumption detected in Spain’s ‘will to empire’ and in her 
patronizing attitude towards the erstwhile daughter-nations was no 
less irritating. In Argentina alone, if anywhere, did ‘Hispanity’ evoke 
even a semblance to friendly response, with Chile there was a new 
rupture of relations from July to October 1940, while with Mexico, 
where Republican exiles were most numerous, the deadlock con- 
tinued. And as nation after nation in the New World entered the war 
against the Axis or severed diplomatic relations, until only Argentina 
remained, so Spain’s isolation from her most legitimate sphere of 
cultural influence increased. 

The crux of Spain’s foreign policy was her attitude to the Axis once 
war had broken out. ‘The Russo-German Pact of August 1939 had 
been an unwelcome complication of her ideological position, though 
this was soon to be eased by Russia’s entry into Poland and by her 
subsequent attack on Finland, two acts which again branded Russia 
in the eyes of the Falange as the greatest enemy of European civili- 
zation. ‘There could, however, be no possibility, to a devastated and 
shattered Spain, of active participation in the conflict, and General 
Franco’s declaration of ‘the strictest neutrality’ issued two days after 
the Anglo-French declarations of war, and reaffirmed in May 1940, 
spoke for once for a united Spain. To Falangist extremists it was 
doubtless the lack of the power rather than of the will to wage war 
by the side of Germany against Britain and France—now cast by 
them for the role of Spain’s eternal enemies—which was the impedi- 
ment, and with the collapse of France in June 1940 the temptation was 
strong to join Italy in her belief that the collapse of England too was 
impending and that the moment had come to stake claims against a 
forthcoming redistribution of colonial territories. 

A 3703 E 
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On Italy’s entry into the war Spain thus passed officially from 
neutrality to non-belligerency and occupied ‘Tangier, alleging here a 
purely precautionary intent without detriment to foreign rights and 
interests. [hat profession was to be belied both before and after the 
announcement, in November 1940, that the Tangier Zone had been 
formally incorporated in the Spanish Protectorate in Morocco. 
Meanwhile the French collapse had brought German troops to the 
Pyrenees, where they became a potentially weighty factor in the whole 
field of Spanish political and diplomatic activity. When it became 
clear, however, that Great Britain was not going to capitulate, General 
Franco, taking stock of Spain’s position, turned again to Portugal for 
buttressing, and signed in July 1940 a Protocol to the Pact of 1939 
binding both parties further to consult together regarding the safe- 
guarding of their mutual interests. 

Germany was quick henceforth to react to any sign or suspicion of 
defection on the part of Spain. Sr. Serrano Sufier, then Minister of 
the Interior, was her willing tool, who was later, in March 1941, to 
boast that for the preceding three years, as the person directly respon- 
sible for the Spanish press, he. had done everything possible in 
support of Germany, in recognition whereof he had received the 
personal thanks of Hitler. In October 1940, following a prolonged 
visit to Germany and Italy on official invitation, Sr. Serrano Suner 
became Foreign Minister, taking with him, as already noted, control 
of the press, which he was to retain until, in May 1941, it was vested 
in the Party. Within a week of this change at the Foreign Office 
General Franco held his first and only meeting with Hitler, on the 
Franco-Spanish frontier. If Germany was then pressing for more 
active collaboration from Spain there was no sign, however, that this 
was forthcoming. It was a few days after this meeting that the 
Council of Hispanity was created. In the following month Sr. 
Serrano Sufier was again in Berlin, and in February 1941 General 
Franco journeyed to Bordighera to meet Mussolini. But the 
Caudillo was still cautious, and not until three months later did 
any positive contribution to the Axis cause take shape. ‘This 
was the recruiting of Spanish workers for Germany, disguised at 
first as an interchange. The first batches left in November 1941, 
and by the following April the total was believed to have reached 
10,000. 

The German attack on Russia in June 1941 enabled Spain and 
Germany to revive once more in concert the anti-Communist battle- 
cry. ‘he Falange announced the recruiting of ‘volunteers’ to fight 
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Russia, and Sr. Serrano Sufer defined Spain’s attitude in the new 
conflict as one of ‘resolute moral belligerence’. Once more Spain 
seemed to be on the verge of major commitments. General Franco 
in July openly attacked ‘the Powers which had sought to impede 
Spain’s reconstruction’—nearly wrecking thereby Britain’s policy of 
economic help for Spain—and affirmed that the Allies had already 
lost the war. In November Spain adhered to the renewal for a 
further five years of the Anti-Comintern Pact. Again, however, 
Falangist calculations were falsified. Russian resistance, the mauling 
of the Blue Division—by January 1942 it was estimated that of the 
14,000 effectives to whom the 20,000 had been reduced, 8,000 had 
become casualties—and the entry of the. United States into the war 
combined to counsel continued prudence, and in December 1941 the 
Government reaffirmed Spain’s non-belligerency. 

Brazil’s declaration of war on the Axis was to Spain, as to Portugal, 
a reminder of the Peninsula’s weakening position in Latin America. 
Again Spain and Portugal looked to each other for support, and 
General Franco and Dr. Salazar met in Seville in February 1942. On 
their hostility to Communism both were agreed, and on the morrow 
of the meeting General Franco expressed Spain’s readiness, should 
the Russians ever open the road to Berlin, to send not one division 
but a million men to fill the breach. But Spain was gradually coming 
to question Germany’s ability to win the war, and when internal 
dissensions led to the dismissal in September of Sr. Serrano Sumer 
as Foreign Minister it was apparent that General Franco was deli- 
cately feeling his way back from non-belligerency to neutrality. The 
Anglo-American landings in French North Africa in November 
brought Spain uncomfortably close to the sphere of hostilities, while, 
with the resulting total occupation of France, German troops now 
stood along her whole Pyrenean frontier, and as a precautionary 
measure partial mobilization was decreed. A month later Spain 
turned yet again to Portugal, and General Jordana, now for a second 
time Foreign Minister—it was he who had signed the original Non- 
Aggression Pact with Portugal in 1939—-cemented with Dr. Salazar 
in Lisbon an ‘Iberian Bloc’. Mindful of the extent to which her hope 
of avoiding involvement in the war depended in the last resort on 
Germany, Spain was careful not to announce this development as a 
return to full neutrality, but as much was implied in General 
Jordana’s description of the bloc as ‘an instrument of peace 
capable of playing its part in international policy in a highly effec- 
tive manner’. 
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CHAPTER III 
ADMINISTRATION 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
The Background of the Falangist Régime — 


i Falangist régime owes its origin to the military rising of 
July 1936, which, in the ensuing Civil War (1936-1939), led to the 
defeat and eclipse of the Second Republic. Its doctrine, the ‘26 Points’ 
of the Falange, derives chiefly from the ‘Committees of National- 
Syndicalist Action’ (J.O.N.S.), whose genesis in 1931 antedates the 
Republic. This body is to be regarded, therefore, as constituting 
initially not a challenge to the Republic but an alternative challenge, 
launched side by side with that of the Republicans, to the traditional 
and then moribund monarchy. ‘The ‘Spanish Phalanx’ (F.E.) was 
founded in 1933 by ason of General Primo de Rivera, the Dictator 
of 1923-1930, and was fused with the J.O.N.S.in 1934. With the Civil 
War there emerged as a third political force on the Nationalist side the 
Carlists or Traditionalists (T.). 

The J.O.N.S., claiming to offer a better way to the achievement of 
the social and economic justice sought by the Republic, aimed at a 
Spain consisting of one vast syndicate of producers within which 
class warfare would be impossible. Capitalist exploitation was to be 
repudiated no less than Marxism. Agriculture was to be reformed, 
both economically and socially, and peasants were promised a re- 
distribution of land in family properties. ‘The J.O.N.S. programme 
insisted further that Spain should be militarily strong and imperially 
minded. The specific Falangist contribution to this body of doctrine 
was the conception of the ‘vertical’ syndicate wherein workers and 
employers would be jointly represented at every stage. The Falange 
was violent in its denunciation of representative government. Law 
and order it promised, and by implication the confirming in their 
privileges of those who were prepared to restore and uphold law and 
order. The J.O.N.S. had professed itself disillusioned with the 
monarchy. The Falange, as such, was not anti-monarchical; its 
founder was a grandee. Both parties were in agreement, however, 
that Spain stood in urgent need of something new. The Carlists, 
on the other hand, had already fought two civil wars in defence of 
the Spanish ‘tradition’ as understood by them. Uncompromising 
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Monarchists, to the monarch they would restore the divine right and 
autocratic powers conceded by an earlier Spain (the Spain, specifically, 
of Ferdinand and Isabella), tempered only by old-style Cortes with 
effective representation by ‘estates’. This allows of social and eco- 
nomic ideas that are not necessarily reactionary in themselves, and 
of some claim in the Basque provinces—whence comes the bulk of 
Carlist support—even to pass as a people’s party. In religion the 
Carlists are intransigent to the point of intolerance. In administra- 
tion they favour decentralization to the point of regional autonomy. 

General Franco’s Decree of Unification of April 1937 forced the 
Traditionalists into the amalgam of the other two parties, with the 
double object of ending political dissension and of providing the 
nascent totalitarian State with the requisite One-Party structure. 
The resultant ‘F.E.T. y de las J.O.N.S.’ (the official designation of 
the Party thereafter, though commonly abbreviated to ‘Falange’) thus 
represented, it was hoped, a harmonizing of new forces with tradition 
and, in its function as link between the State and society, a guarantee 
of political continuity and of popular support for the new régime. It 
is important for the subsequent history of Party and State to remem- 
ber that—unlike the sequence of events in Italy and Germany, where 
it was the Party which instigated the revolution and seized power—in 
Spain the revolution began as an Army revolt and only at a later stage 
did the Army leader of that revolt press into its service such political 
elements as he found to his hand. The real analogy may thus be held 
to be rather with the earlier Spanish dictatorship of Primo de Rivera 
(1923-1930), and the parallelism has in fact been close. Both move- 
ments, military in origin, passed from military directorate to civilian 
Cabinet, sought political support in a single-party system, and were at 
length impelled, having suppressed the Cortes, to revive these in 
modified form. Primo de Rivera’s ‘Patriotic Union’ never achieved 
real vitality. ‘The Falange in comparison was to learn much from 
Germany and Italy, but ‘the conquest of the Staté’, the leitmotif 
of 1931, was still its professed and distant objective twelve years 
later. One determining factor throughout Primo de Rivera’s régime 
was the continuing dependence of this on the military support which 
had brought it to birth; when, after six years, his fellow generals 
withdrew that support, the régime fell. 

By General Franco’s same Decree of Unification the ‘26 Points’ 
were formally proclaimed as the basis of state policy—with the reserva- 
tion, proper to a Movement, that this would be neither rigid nor 
static—and the State was thereby defined as ‘a totalitarian instrument 
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in the service of the integrity of the Fatherland’. It was also stated 
that “the system of political parties will be implacably abolished, with 
all that derives from it—inorganic suffrage, representation of con- 
flicting parties, and parliament of the familiar type’. One consequence 
is the prominence throughout the political structure of the hierar- 
chical principle. The ‘26 Points’ made little specific concession to 
the Carlist standpoint; hence the Carlists from the beginning have 
thought less in terms of modifying the régime from within than of 
seeing it give way eventually to a restoration of the monarchy. The 
decree made it clear that such a possibility was not excluded once 
‘the mighty task of spiritual and material reconstruction’ had been 
achieved, and General Franco has kept it alive by various subsequent 
references, though always in guarded terms and on the basis of 
unquestioning acceptance by the monarch of the Falangist structure 
of the State. | 


v 


From Defence Council to Cabinet Government 


Meanwhile, in October 1936, the interim ‘National Defence 
Council’, which in July had assumed full power, had proclaimed 
General Franco Head of the State as well as of the armed forces. 
Government was carried on thereafter by a “Technical Council of 
State’ comprising various commissions with, in addition, Secretary- 
ships of War, of Foreign Relations, and of the Presidency of the 
State, and a Department of General Administration. In January 
1938 it was remodelled on a more normal ministerial basis. As 
finally modified in August 1939—the Civil War having ended four 
months earlier—the Government consisted of the. Presidency (a 
department linked to the Headship of the State and charged with 
policy and co-ordination) and of Ministries of Foreign Affairs, 
Interior, Army, Navy, Air, Justice, Finance, Industry and Commerce, 
Agriculture, Education, Public Works, and Labour. ‘Morocco and 
the Colonies’ (which had been attached to the Foreign Office ever 
since 1898, when Spain ceased to have a Ministry for Overseas) were 
for some time tossed to and fro between Foreign Affairs and the Presi- 
dency; the latest change up to date, in 1942, attached them once more 

to the latter. The Head of the State presides over the Cabinet. 
Measures promulgated by the Head of the State, on the proposal of a 
| Minister and after Cabinet discussion, rank as Laws when they affect 
the organic structure of the State or constitute basic norms of the 
| juridical system, and as Decrees in all other cases. Measures promul- 
gated by Ministers within their own administrative sphere are known 
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as Orders. In August 1939 the Head of the State became empowered 
to issue laws and decrees, on grounds of urgency, without previous 
deliberation by the Cabinet. 

In the supreme powers vested in the Head of the State in October 
1936 there was implicit the right to appoint and dismiss Ministers, 
who take an oath of fidelity to him and to the National régime, and 
Cabinet changes have in fact been numerous. The Head of the State’s 
own constitutional position is less clear, a consequence of the fact 
that the régime, though it has a programme, has still no Constitution. 
(An undertaking given in February 1940 to promulgate ‘a new order- 
ing of the basic laws of the State’ has not yet been implemented.) 
Appointed by a ‘National Defence Council’ which was itself created 
by decree of the insurgent Army leaders in July 1936, General 
Franco’s authority has thus no legal basis in the preceding con- 
stitutional system. As Head of the Falangist Party he has made 
provision for the succession at his death. No such provision has yet 
been made with specific reference to the Headship of the State. 

In February 1940 the Council of State, in abeyance during the 
Civil War, was re-established to serve as an advisory body to the 
Government. ‘This was to consist of a President and six members 
appointed by the Head of-the State, and the proposal to consult it 
might emanate either from the Head of the State or from any Min- 
ister of a Department. Later, in November 1940, the composition 
of the Council was rearranged in six sections to represent the Presi- 
dency and twelve ministries, as follows: (i) Presidency and National 
Education; (ii) Foreign Affairs and Justice; (111) Interior and Labour; 
(iv) Army, Navy, and Air; (v) Finance and Agriculture; and (vi) Pub- 
lic Works, Industry and Commerce; and six Councillors, each being 
specifically associated with one section, were duly appointed or con- 
firmed as permanent members. The first President of the Council, 
General Jordana, resigned on being reappointed Foreign Minister in 
September 1942, and the post was still vacant in March 1943. 


Party and State 


Syndical organization, which appears in the Falangist programme 
as the backbone of the economic and social structure of the new 
régime, was the specific contribution of the Party to the theory of 
government. It was in this field accordingly that the Party might 
be seen first impinging on the sphere of government, and the 
first Cabinet, of January 1938, included a ‘Ministry of Syndical 
Organization and Action’ with jurisdiction over the whole field of 
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labour. In August 1939 this arrangement terminated with the 
creation of a Ministry of Labour, from whose functions, however, 
were excluded all matters directly affecting syndical organization, 
these passing under the control of the Party through its ‘Service’ of 
Syndicates. The Ministry of Labour was charged to maintain due 
liaison with the Party’s syndical organization, but effective control of 
a large part of what is normally a government sphere, including 
employment exchanges, became thereafter the prerogative of the 
Party. ‘he Party was doubtless encouraged thereby in its develop- 
ment of an organization closely akin in many respects to that of the 
State, and not unrelated to the persisting undercurrent of Party 
ambition one day to seize power and see the Party itself become the 
State. Syndicalism in Spain being, however, an administrative frame- 
work concerned exclusively with the economic sphere, it does not 
culminate—as in the Portuguese Corporative Chamber—in an organ 
of government, and therefore falls outside the political structure. 

The Statutes of the Party were approved in August 1937, before 
the return to normal Cabinet government. This chronological factor 
helps to explain the parallelism just noted, which was not a paral- 
lelism at the time. The ‘National Services’ of the Party, corre- 
sponding roughly to branches of civil administration, the National 
Council, and the Junta Politica, which may be considered as broadly 
equivalent to a Party Deliberative Assembly and a Party Cabinet 
respectively, came into being while there still did not exist a civil 
administration, Cortes, or a Cabinet. Twelve services were then 
created to canalize the energies of the Party in the cause of national 
resurgence. ‘These were: ‘Falange Exterior’ (i.e. the Falange abroad), 
Education, Press and Propaganda, Women’s Section, Social Service, 
Syndicates, Youth Organization, Law and Justice, State Initiative 
and Policy, Communications and Transport, Finance and Adminis- 
tration, and Information and Investigation. 

In July 1939, the Civil War being over, a revision of the Statutes 
modified this list by suppressing State Initiative and Policy and add- 
ing two new services, Ex-Combatants and Ex-Prisoners. Subsequent 
additions—Health, Sport, Students, Wounded, Apprentices, Youth 
Front Organizations, Provinces, and Foreign Affairs—and the sub- 
division of Press and Propaganda into four—Press, Propaganda, 
Cinema and Theatres, and Broadcasting—brought the original twelve 
up to twenty-four. A National Delegate is appointed by the Head of 
the Party for each of these, and appoints in his turn the corresponding 
Provincial Delegation. Local Falanges organize local services, where 
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relevant, on the same pattern. Where a Party Service has its counter- 
part in a Cabinet Ministry (e.g. Education), the National Delegate 
may be the same person as the Minister, and the intertwining of 
Party and State becomes to that extent the more intimate. A similar 
intertwining in the provincial sphere is seen in the frequent combining 
in the same holder of the posts of Civil Governor and Provincial Party 
Leader. ‘This combination held, in December 1942, in twenty-eight 
of the fifty provinces. The transfer in May 1941 of the Government 
department of Press and Propaganda, properly a function of the Min- 
istry of the Interior, to a newly created Vice-Secretariat of Popular 
Education under the control of the Party, represented a further 
important gain by the Party in this process of encroachment. The 
press and broadcasting became thereafter subservient to Party—as 
distinct from national—interests and commitments. Such local gains 
in the long struggle for power still fall far short of the Party’s ultimate 
designs on the State. Nor has the State, for its part, absorbed, or 
indeed shown any particular concern to absorb, the Party. The 
tolerance with which it has allowed independent Party organizations 
to grow up, even where they clearly trespass on the sphere of govern- 
ment, might seem instead to imply the hope that it may yet slough off 
the Party altogether, or at least survive its disappearance. 


National Council and Funta Politica 


The function of the National Council, as laid down in the Party 
Statutes, is to make decisions regarding (1) the basic structure of the 
Movement, (2) the basic structure of the State, (3) syndical organiza- 
tion, (4) national issues submitted to it by the Head of the Movement, 
and (5) major international issues. The first National Council, 
appointed in October 1937, comprised 48 members nominated by 
General Franco, its President. The second was constituted in Sep- 
tember 1939 on a three-year mandate, and numbered g1 members, 
18 of these, including the National Delegates of the Party Services, 
being ex officio, and the remainder personal nominations of General 
Franco. Cabinet Ministers were entitled to attend whenever matters 
affecting their departments were under discussion. In the third 
Council, formed in November 1942, ex officio members numbered 
over 50, including Ministers, and nominated members 95. Member- 
ship of the Council is unpaid. 

The Council was to meet whenever summoned by the Head of the 
Movement; in practice its annual statutory meeting on 17 July (the 
anniversary of the outbreak of the Civil War in 1936), when it 
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assembled to hear a speech from General Franco, became for some 
years its sole recorded activity. But General Franco’s announcement, 
at the 1942 meeting, of the forthcoming creation of Cortes made it 
essential to reconsider the status of the Council. In December 1942 
the Council was given a new lease of life, with promise of much 
increased activity, though still along the lines already laid down. In 
addition to the plenary sessions, five Commissions were constituted 
to consider proposals affecting respectively (1) the basic organization 
of the Party and its relations with the State, (2) Sections of the Party, 
(3) Popular Education, (4) Social Service, and (5) the Party Services. 

The Junta Politica was likewise provided for in the Party Statutes 
of August 1937. During the Civil War, however, only the President 
and the Secretary were appointed, and the Junta was not fully consti- 
tuted until October 1939, following on the constitution of the second 
National Council. Described as a Delegation of the National Council 
and as the permanent ruling body of the Party, it was charged with 
(1) the study and direction of problems affecting the Movement, (2) 
the submission to the Head of the Movement of proposals on any 
subject, (3) reporting to the Head of the Movement on matters 
submitted to it by him, and (4) Party finance. More generally, its 
function was ‘to guarantee in peace the State continuity of Falangist 
action’. The Junta, which meets at least once a month, consists of 
President, Vice-President, and Secretary (the latter being the Secre- 
tary-General of the Party), ten other members of the National 
Council (five appointed by General Franco and five by the National 
Council on the proposal of General Franco), and, ex officio, the 
National Delegates for Foreign Affairs, Education, Press, Women’s 
Section, Syndicates, and Youth Front, and the Director of the Insti- 
tute of Political Studies. The President, nominated by the Head of 
the Party, was until September 1942 Sr. Serrano Sufier; since then 
the post has been held by General Franco himself. 

In a reconstruction of the Junta Politica in December 1942 Minis- 
ters were appointed to six of the ten places nominated directly or 
indirectly by General Franco, a seventh, the Minister for Education, 
being also a member in virtue of his concurrent office as National 
Delegate for Education. This increased representation of the Cabinet 
in the Junta Politica, as compared with the four Ministers in that of 
1939, denoted a further intertwining of Party and State, but this time 
to the advantage rather of the Government than of the Party in so far 


1 State provision for the Falange in the 1943 budget amounted to 154 million 
pesetas (£3,850,000) out of a total estimated expenditure of 9,456 million pesetas. 
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as the interests of the two may diverge. Reciprocal Party representa- 
tion in the Cabinet had already been weakened by the dropping in 
1941 of the two Ministries without portfolio of the 1939 Cabinet. 
These posts, held by militant Falangists who served as links between 
Party and Government, were additional to the ex officio seat in the 
Cabinet of the Secretary-General of the Party, and represented the 
high-water mark of Party influence in the inner counsels of the State. 
Thereafter Cabinet Ministers were still Party members, but only 
the Secretary-General of the Party specifically represented Party 
interests in the Cabinet. 


The Caudillo 


General Franco, Head of the State, Head of the Government, and 
Generalisimo of the Armed Forces, is also Head of the Party (Cau- 
dillo). As such, as already noted, he is President of the National 
Council, and, latterly, of the Junta Politica. The Statutes of the 
Party confer on him ‘the most absolute authority’ and proclaim him 
responsible to God and history. As Head of the Party, General 
Franco will secretly designate his successor, who will receive from 
him the same honours and responsibilities and will be proclaimed by 
the National Council in the event of General Franco’s death or 
physical incapacitation. In the absence of constitutional provision 
for the succession to the Headship of the State, it is generally assumed 
that, while the present structure of the régime continues, the two 
offices of Head of the State and Head of the Party will continue to be 
merged in the same person and that a succession to the Headship of 
the State will in fact be regulated by this provision for the continuity 
of leadership in the Party. 


Return to Cortes 


In January 1942 General Franco foreshadowed new ‘organic laws 
of the State’ which were to demonstrate to the world that Spain was 
not a dictatorial but a hierarchical State. ‘The first of these was a law 
of July 1942 creating Cortes, in recognition of the desirability that 
‘constituent elements of the national community’ should not be 
unrepresented in the task of creating a juridical régime, ordering the 
administrative activity of the State, and endowing the new order with 
an institutional system. ‘The Cortes were defined as the supreme 
organ whereby the Spanish people would participate in the affairs of 
State, and their chief function as the preparation and elaboration of 
laws, though without prejudice to the veto pertaining to the Head 
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of the State. Members (procuradores),! who would enjoy an official 
salary as such, were to be (1) ex officio, including Ministers, members 
of the National Council, and the mayors of the fifty provincial capi- 
tals, and (2) elected, being chiefly representatives of the National 
Syndicates (one employer, one technician, and one worker from each 
syndicate), one representative of the municipalities of each province 
excluding that of the provincial capital, and a maximum of fifty distin- 
‘guished persons, representatives of Church, Army, Administration, 
or others, nominated by the Head of the State. The total member- 
ship was thus some 450, with a three-year mandate for elected 
members. 

The Cortes would function as a whole to consider all major legis- 
lation, and also by commissions which would both deliberate on 
draft laws not reserved to the full Cortes and report previously on all 
proposed legislation that was so reserved. ‘The commissions might 
also initiate legislative proposals for submission, after approval by 
the Government, to the full Cortes. In time of war or urgency the 
Government could legislate by decree-law, the Cortes being given the 
opportunity to propose modifications before raising such to the cate- 
gory of a law. It followed that the Government would not be in any 
way under the control of the Cortes; these would participate in the 
duties of legislation but not in the powers of the State, and laws 
elaborated or examined by them still required to be sanctioned by the 
Head of the State. The time and length of sessions were not stated. 
Elections were held in November 1942, and the list of General 
Franco’s personal nominees was announced in February 1943. D. 
Esteban Bilbao, then Minister of Justice, was appointed first Presi- 
dent, and the Cortes were finally convoked for the following March. 


The Fudiciary and Individual Guarantees 


The principle of the independence of the judiciary, proclaimed by 
the Republican Constitution of 1931, has not been reaffirmed by the 
present régime. The ‘Tribunal of Political Responsibilities’, created 
in February 1939 and directed against ‘bodies and individuals 
opposed to the National Movement’, and the “Tribunal for the 
Repression of Freemasonry and Communism’, created in March 
1940, are examples of the extent to which, instead, it has availed 


' Literally Attorneys. The suggestion is that members hold delegated powers of 
representation on behalf of specific national interests, as opposed to ‘inorganic 
suffrage’ or election by head-counting. Members of the Portuguese Corporative 
Chamber are likewise styled procuradores. 
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itself of legal process for political ends. A law of May 1939 deprived 
of binding character all legal decisions alike in the civil, administra- 
tive, and penal spheres pronounced subsequent to July 1936 by 
persons ‘alien to the National Movement’, while another law of the 
same date decreed the dismissal of all municipal judges and fiscals 
throughout Spain, adhesion to the Movement being among the 
qualifications required of applicants for the vacancies. ‘The oath now 
required of all judges, magistrates, and fiscals commits in the first 
place to ‘unconditional adhesion to the Caudillo’; ‘the upright and 
impartial administration of justice’ comes second. 

The Supreme Court was reorganized in August 1938, the existing 
personnel being dismissed or suspended pending investigation into 
‘their political record. Of the four sections, civil, criminal, adminis- 
trative (contencioso-administrativo), and social, the third, it was now 
laid down, would hear appeals against decisions of the provincial 
administrative tribunals, but might not be appealed to against deci- 
sions of the central administration. Nomination of the President of 
the Supreme Court would be made by the Government on the 
proposal of the Minister of Justice. Of the remaining 20 members, 
15 would be similarly nominated, the other 5 being chosen by the 
Government from a list of 15 names submitted jointly by the President 
and by those already nominated. No one might be appointed as 
magistrate or fiscal against whom any charge had been substantiated 
in connexion with the National Movement. This law reconstituting 
the Supreme Court was to remain in force ‘pending the definitive 
organization of the administration of justice in the New State’. That 
definitive organization has not yet been announced. 

The New State having as yet no Constitution, the citizen cannot 
invoke constitutional rights or guarantees. By Point 7 of the 26 
Points the individual is proclaimed subordinate to the interests of the 
community: ‘Human dignity, the integrity of man, and his liberty are 
eternal and sacrosanct values. But only he is really free who forms 
part of a strong and free nation. No one will be allowed to use his 
liberty against the unity, strength, and liberty of the Fatherland. A 
rigorous discipline will prevent any attempt to poison, disunite, or 
influence Spaniards against the destiny of the Fatherland.’ Other 
points enshrine the State’s tolerance of every private initiative which 
is not incompatible with the collective interest, and its recognition of 
private property as a lawful means of fulfilling individual, family, and 
social ends; but the only specific individual guarantee in the pro- 
gramme is that of Point 18: “Every Spaniard has a right to work’. 
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Province 


Alava . 

Albacete 

Alicante 

Almeria 

Avila . 

Badajoz : , : 
Baleares (Balearic Islands) 
Barcelona : F 
Burgos 

Caceres 

Cadiz . 

Castellén . 

Ciudad Real 

Cérdoba 

Corunna 

Cuenca 

Gerona 

Granada 

Guadalajara 

Guipuzcoa . 

Huelva 

Huesca 

Jaén . 

Leén . 

Lérida 

Logrofio 

Lugo. 

Madrid 

Malaga 

Murcia é - 
Navarre 3 3 ree 
Orense 

Oviedo 

Palencia ‘ P 
Palmas, Las (Canaries) 
Pontevedra . P 
Salamanca . 


Santa Cruzde Tenerife (Canaries) | 


Santander . 
Saragossa 
Segovia 

Seville - 
Soria . : P 
Tarragona . 
Teruel 

Toledo 

Valencia . 
Valladolid . 
Vizcaya 

Zamora 
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(square 
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The Labour Charter of March 1938, described as a charter of rights 
and duties, is concerned with the implementing of the régime’s social 
aspirations through the organization of labour, and does not touch on 
political rights or guarantees. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT 


The new Code of Local Administration, announced in November 
1942 as ready for submission to the Cortes, has not yet been pub- 
lished. ‘The system of local government in force meanwhile is broadly 
that evolved under the Monarchy and the Second Republic (1931- 
1936) and embodied in the Provincial Statute of 1925 and the Muni- 
cipal Law of 1935. ‘These maintained the framework, laid down by 
the Cortes in 1812, of provinces administered by a Civil Governor 
and a Provincial Council and of municipal districts under a Mayor 
and a Municipal Council. ‘The traditional administrative unit, the 
medieval ‘Kingdom’, which survived with scarce diminished reality 
for centuries after the merging of the individual crowns, was swept 
away in the reordering of the civil administration then begun. Some- 
thing of the nature, rather than of the actual boundaries, of those 
kingdoms still exists in the military division of Spain into the eight 
Captaincies-General of Madrid, Seville, Valencia, Barcelona, Sara- 
gossa, Burgos, Valladolid, and Corunna—also known as the eight 
Military Regions and numbered in this order (Fig. 8). 

The degree of state control over local administration varied down 
the nineteenth century with alternating Liberal and ultra-Conserva- 
tive régimes. Generally speaking, the system was similar in form 
and scope to that of France, from which much of it had been 
copied, though Spain, in theory at least, attached greater impor- 
tance to local independence; and by the end of the century 
substantial municipal autonomy was a reality in the largest cities. 
Elsewhere, however, economic penury stifled provincial and muni- 
cipal initiative alike, and caciquismo, or effective control by local 
political bosses, was rife. The trend during the first third of the 
twentieth century was again towards decentralization. ‘The Falangist 
régime, while constantly stressing the need for a reinvigoration of 
local government, tends in practice to exercise over it a highly © 
centralized state control. 


Provincial Government 


The number of provinces, fixed at 49 in 1833 (the Balearics and 
the Canary Islands each counting as one), was increased to 50 in 
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1928 by the division of the Canaries into two. The average area of 
the provinces is 3,975 square miles, and the population ranges 
between 104,000 and 1,800,000. The names of the provinces are given’ 
below and they are shown on Fig. 7. With the following five 
exceptions the provinces are named after their capitals. Vitoria is the 
capital of Alava, Palma de Mallorca of the Balearic Islands, San 
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Fic. 8. The Military Regions (Capitanias Generales) of Spain. The 
Balearics and the Canaries form two additional regions but have no official 
numbers. 


Sebastian of Guiptizcoa, Pamplona of Navarre, and Bilbao of 
Vizcaya. 


Alava Ciudad Real Lérida 

Albacete Cérdoba Logrofio 

Alicante Corunna (La Corufia) Lugo 

Almeria Cuenca Madrid 

Avila Gerona Malaga 

Badajoz Granada Murcia 

Balearic Islands (Baleares) Guadalajara Navarre (Navarra) 
Barcelona Guiptzcoa Orense 

Burgos Huelva Oviedo 

Caceres Huesca Palencia 

Cadiz Jaén Palmas (Las), in Canaries 


Castellon de la Plana Leén Pontevedra 
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Salamanca Segovia Toledo 
Santa Cruz de Tenerife, Seville (Sevilla) Valencia 
in Canaries Soria Valladolid 
Santander Tarragona Vizcaya 
Saragossa (Zaragoza) Teruel Zamora 


The Cortes of 1812 believed that in the province they had achieved 
the just equilibrium between the authority of the Government, as 
responsible for public order and state security, and the liberty of the 
subjects of a nation to promote for themselves the increase and 
improvement of their goods and properties’. For a century, however, 
this arbitrary creation—which in the Basque provinces never wholly 
overrode the medieval administrative tradition——-was the target of 
constant criticism, and discussions of local government reform rarely 
failed to revive the demand for its suppression. Continuous adminis- 
trative practice has now given each of these units some sense of 
community, and has sufficed to embed them firmly in the administra- 
tive system, but the preamble to the 1925 Statute was still forced to 
admit that the Provincial Councils had never in fact achieved any 
shadow of autonomy. The claim made for the new Statute, that it 
would effectively confine state interference to cases of emergency, was 
qualified in the event by the fact that it was promulgated under 
a dictatorship. The Republic of 1931-1936 likewise proved less 
tolerant in practice than in theory of provincial claims, and for the 
same fundamental reason, that such claims in Spain tend invariably 
to subordinate administrative to political considerations. In 1942 the 
Ministry of the Interior declared, under the Falangist régime, that 
the State, as the motive force of local administration, must still 
exercise effective control and that the province was merely an 
intermediary organization between the State and the municipality. 


The Civil Governor 


The province is controlled by the Civil Governor, appointed by 
the Government and answerable to the Minister of the Interior. As 
the representative of the central authority he publishes and enforces 
laws; is responsible for public order, having at his disposal for this 
purpose the Civil Guard and—in the last resort—the Army; organ- 
izes public health services; licenses public entertainments; punishes 
breaches of morals or of public decency; exercises state authority in 
such matters as may be delegated to him by individual Ministries; 
and prepares an annual report on his administration. Until 1925 the 
Civil Governor presided over the Provincial Council and was respon- 

A 3703 ; F 
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sible for executing its decisions. He may still suspend decisions of 
the Council pending reference to higher authority. His far-reaching 
control over municipal administration—beginning with the exercise 
of disciplinary powers over mayors and councillors, the authorizing 
and the imposing of fines, and the hearing of appeals against mayoral 
decisions—is scarcely less. This accumulation of powers, inevitably 
reinforced by the authoritarian trend of the Falangist régime, makes 
of the Civil Governor a virtual local dictator and the linchpin of the 
whole administrative system. 


The Provincial Council 


The Diputacién Provincial or Provincial Council, as modified by 
the 1925 Statute, numbers from ten to eighteen deputies. Half of 
these, called corporative members, were to be elected every two 
years by the municipal councils from among their members. The 
remainder, called direct members, were elected by proportional 
representation every six years. Women were admitted to the elector- 
ate, and electoral districts were suppressed, the whole province 
ranking as one constituency. The Diputacién functioning as a whole 
(el Pleno) would meet for two sessions each year to supervise accounts 
and approve the budget. The true governing organ of the province 
was, however, the Permanent Commission of the Diputacion, 
composed of the directly elected members of this, which was to meet 
at least every fifteen days under a President elected from among 
themselves and who would also preside over the Pleno. ‘The Perma- 
nent Commission exercised constant administrative authority over 
provincial affairs, including communications, land drainage, sanitary 
and public health services, hospitals, penal and charitable institu- 
tions, education—this extending to establishment of agricultural, 
technical, and teachers’ training schools—and the collection of state 
taxes. 

These provisions, aimed at giving reality to provincial autonomy, 
were, however, largely undermined by a new departure, already 
made by Primo de Rivera before 1925, which the Statute proved 
powerless to arrest. This was the policy, introduced as a punitive 
measure, of replacing elected Diputaciones by Comuzsiones Gestoras or 
administrative commissions nominated by the Civil Governor, a 
practice continued as a temporary measure under the Republic and 
since confirmed by the Falangist régime. In 1943 at least six of the 
fifty provinces—Baleares, Burgos, Caceres, Pontevedra, Santander, 
and Valladolid—had Comisiones Gestoras. ‘The purpose was 
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avowedly, in the first instance, to stifle local political opposition to 
the central power, the measure being directed specifically against 
alleged separatist tendencies in Catalonia in 1923 and in the Basque 
provinces in 1924; the effect has been to deny to provinces so ad- 
ministered any effective control over local interests. 


Provincial Revenue 


One factor in the inanition which for close on a century charac- 
terized provincial administration in Spain was the paucity and 
inelasticity of the Diputacién’s financial resources. ‘These the 1925 
Statute sought to strengthen in various ways. The chief source of 
income—between one-half and one-third of the total—was still 
municipal grants, but substantial additions were made from state 
sources, and the Diputacién was invested with limited powers of 
taxation on its own account. The Diputacidn is also authorized to 
issue loans and to obtain credits for road-building and other public 
services. 

In addition to the aforementioned grants from the municipalities, 
to income from property held by the Diputacién in the name of the 
province, profits from public services organized by the Diputacidn, 
and the proceeds of fines, the Diputacién derives its income chiefly 
from the following percentages of the state taxes which it levies: 
Io per cent. of the Stamp T'ax, 20 per cent. of the Inheritance Tax, 
and 5 per cent. of the Land, Rural Property, and Livestock Tax. A 
provincial tax is also imposed on undeveloped land. A further 
important source of income, made over to the Diputacién in 1925, 
was the Cédula Personal (identity card), the cost of which was 
graduated on a basis of income, rent, or industrial taxation; this was 
suppressed in January 1943, the State undertaking to make good the 
loss to the province. Evidence seems to show that the Diputacién’s 
financial resources are in fact still inadequate for efficient provincial 
administration. 


Inter-Provincial Associations (Mancomunidades) 


The Monarchy, like the Falangist régime, was opposed to federal- 
ism and, therefore, to the establishment of the region as a self- 
contained political and administrative unit. The 1925 Statute 
admitted, however, as a step towards decentralization, the formation 
for specific purposes of Mancomunidades or inter-provincial associa- 

ions composed of representatives of several Diputaciones. This 
integration of cognate interests, which had been permissive in 
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embryonic form since 1870, had already been achieved—and lost— 
by Catalonia (see below), and was subsequently to be applied to the 
solution of peculiar difficulties in the Canary Islands. The Republi-. 
can Constitution of 1931 went further in providing for the organizing 
as an autonomous region, on their own initiative, of contiguous 
provinces linked by common historical, cultural, and economic 
characteristics. ‘The Falangist régime has confirmed the institution 
of the Mancomunidad, which exists to-day in the Canary Islands. 
These had originally constituted one province with a Civil Governor 
and a Diputacién in Santa Cruz de Tenerife. This system proving 
over-rigid and conducive to negligence, in 1928 the archipelago was 
reorganized into two provinces centring on Santa Cruz and Las 
Palmas, with a government delegate on each of the other five islands 
as deputy Civil Governor, and a Cabildo Insular (island corporation), 
corresponding to a local Diputacion, on each of the seven. ‘These 
Cabildos were to send representatives to one of two inter-insular 
Mancomunidades sitting in the capitals of the two provinces, while 
concerted action between the two Mancomunidades was authorized 
where public works or services made this desirable. This machinery 
has continued under the Falangist régime, but nomination from above 
appears, as in metropolitan Spain, to be tending to replace the elec- 
tion of provincial councillors. 


Catalonia and the Basque Provinces 


Claims to regional autonomy have at various periods been pressed 
by Catalonia and by the Basque provinces. In 1845 Catalonia lost, 
with the cadastre—a compounding with the State for the payment of 
certain taxes—the last of her independent rights. In 1914 she 

-secured a Mancomunidad of her four constituent provinces and 
therewith control over the administration of communications, educa- 
tion, and social services. This was suppressed by Primo de Rivera 
in March 1925, the very month in which the principle of the Manco- 
munidad was embodied in the Provincial Statute. The considerable 
measure of autonomy granted to Catalonia, under the Republic, by 
the Catalan Autonomy Statute of 1932 was suspended after the 1934 
rebellion, restored, in theory at least, in 1935, and once more sup- 
pressed when the Nationalist forces entered Barcelona in January 
1939- 

All four Basque provinces, Guiptizcoa, Vizcaya, Alava, and 
Navarre, enjoyed until the end of the first Carlist War in 1839 a | 
substantial measure of self-government, and even after their defeat 
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in the second Carlist War they secured, in the Concierto Econémico 
or economic agreement of 1876, the same rights of financial auto- 
nomy, in return for a block contribution to the Exchequer, which 
Catalonia had lost a generation earlier. ‘The Second Republic shelved 
Basque claims to autonomy until after the outbreak of the Civil War. 
The statute then granted—in October 1936—was never recognized 
by the Nationalists, and in June 1937 a Nationalist decree abolished 
the Concierto Econémico in Guiptizcoa and Vizcaya. 

Alava and Navarre having sided with the Nationalists during the 
Civil War, the new régime gave assurances that their ‘respective 
peculiarities’ would be taken into account by means of special 
measures. In November 1941, accordingly, a new Concierto Econé- 
mico was concluded with the Diputacién of Navarre, the preamble 
to which expressed the Government’s pleasure in respecting the 
province’s distinctive economic régime, “in virtue of its historic and 
traditional character’, in so far as this did not conflict with the 
supreme national interest. The block contribution, fixed in 1927 at 
6 million pesetas, was increased to just over 20 million. The State 
retained the right to inspect the Navarrese fiscal régime and also to 
collect certain taxes, such as those on mining-lands, on foreign enter- 
prises and foreign debt-holdings, and on state monopolies. In May 
1942 Alava, too, received a new Concierto Econémico, being a modi- 
fied version of that of 1925. The amount of the block contribution 
was not specified. 


Municipal Government 


The municipality in Spain has a tradition of administrative auto- 
nomy going back to the Middle Ages, when its interests were watched 
over, first by an ‘open’ Town Council (Concejo Abierto) of all adult 
male citizens, and later by a ‘closed’ council (Concejo Cerrado) of 
elected members. The institution of the Concejo Abierto still 
survives and is provided for in municipal legislation. By the eigh- 
teenth century municipal administration had, however, degenerated, 
as a result largely of three centuries of centralizing tendencies in 
Madrid, into an oligarchic bureaucracy, appointments under which 
had either become hereditary or were in the gift of the Crown. The 
Cortes of 1812 restored the constitutional nature of the Town 
Council or Ayuntamiento, though this was still to suffer many 
vicissitudes. A law of 1877 enacted that the Ayuntamiento should 
consist of an Alcalde (mayor), Deputy-Alcaldes, and ordinary 
members elected by all male citizens over 25 years of age. ‘The 
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Alcalde, normally elected by the Ayuntamiento from among its 
members, might exceptionally be nominated by the government. 
The Ayuntamiento was to meet once a week, its business including. 
matters of public health, security, and morals. Local finance was 
entrusted to a Junta Municipal composed of the Ayuntamiento and 
of an equal number of ratepayers selected by lot. 

This structure was supplanted in 1924 by a new Municipal Statute 
which introduced, alongside of direct election, the principle of repre- 
sentation of special interests, these being grouped into the three 
categories of wealth and production, labour, and agriculture. The 
Ayuntamiento, which elected the Alcalde, was to meet now for three 
sessions a year of ten sittings each; when not in session its work 
would be carried on by a Permanent Commission. A municipality 
may be either urban or rural; the total number existing in Spain in 
1924 was 9,000. Subdivisions of municipalities are recognized under 
the names of Lugares, Aldeas, Anejos, Parroquias, Caserios, and 
Poblados. 'These lesser units of population might on their own 
initiative, if approved, constitute administrative units (Entidades 
locales menores) under a Funta Vecinal or local board of three members 
responsible for the relevant local services; this system, confirmed in 
1935, is still theoretically in force. The statute as a whole failed, 
however, to take root, public apathy being held largely responsible, 
and in 1935 it was still possible to assert, in connexion with the 
Municipal Law of that year, that municipal administration did not 
exist in Spain save as an extension of the central power. 


Ayuntamiento and Alcalde 


The background to the 1935 law lay in the Republican Constitu- 
tion of 1931, which had enacted that the Ayuntamiento should 
possess autonomy on all matters within its competence, election 
being by direct suffrage and secret ballot. The Alcalde was to be 
elected directly either by the electorate or by the Ayuntamiento. 
Catalonia, under the Catalan Statute of 1932, might settle her own 
municipal régime, but municipal autonomy was to be not less there 
than in the rest of Spain. The new law stressed the role of the 
Alcalde, whom it defined as President of the Ayuntamiento and 
of the Permanent Commission of this, as representative of both 
organisms for legal purposes, as head of the municipal administra- 
tion, and as government delegate within the municipality. He might 
only be suspended by the Government when the province was under 
martial law or other state of emergency. His functions included 
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supervision of the administrative and economic life of the munici- 
pality, inspection of municipal works, services, and finance, the 
execution of the Ayuntamiento’s decisions, and responsibility for the 
local police forces and for the punishment of offences against his 
authority. As representative of the Government—this function he 
forfeited when another government delegate so charged, e.g. the 
Civil Governor, had his seat within the municipality, or whenever 
the Civil Governor chose to assume it for himself—he was further 
responsible for the publication and enforcement of government laws 
and decrees and for the maintenance of public order and security. 
The post carried an allowance for expenses, but no salary. 

The Ayuntamiento, elected for three years, would meet normally 
for a series of sittings at least once in each quarter—or, in lesser 
municipalities of up to 20,000 inhabitants, for at least two sittings 
per month—the approval of budget estimates and the examination of 
accounts being main charges on its attention. The Permanent 
Commission, consisting of the Alcalde and of Deputy-Alcaldes 
elected in the proportion approximately of one in four from among 
the councillors, would meet at least once a week. Each Deputy- 
Alcalde would be responsible for a particular aspect of municipal 
administration. Decisions of the Permanent Commission possessed 
equal validity with those of the full Ayuntamiento. On request of 
one-fifth of the electorate or two-thirds of the Ayuntamiento, any 
outstanding issue was to be referred to public referendum. Munici- 
palities might associate with others, whether contiguous or not and 
even though they belonged to different provinces, for the pursuit of 
common purposes. 


Municipalities and Public Health 


The municipalities are the public health authorities. The obliga- 
tory functions of town councils under this head include the protec- 
tion of drinking-water, house inspection, sanitary supervision of 
buildings, street scavenging, inspection of food, school hygiene and 
the periodical examination of scholars, vaccination and the provision 
of hospital accommodation in case of epidemics. All town councils 
must provide public cemeteries. Municipalities with a population of 
over 15,000 must, in addition to the above, introduce by degrees 
modern systems of sewerage, must draw up a register of all dwellings 
from the public health standpoint, and provide for a water-supply 
of 44 gallons daily per person. 

Councils of municipalities whose population does not exceed 
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15,000 must appropriate at least 5 per cent. of their annual revenue 
to public health purposes. In the case of larger municipalities there 
is no such defined limit, but their expenditure on this subject must | 
be adequate. 

Town councils may further carry out public health works of 
various kinds, including destruction of unhealthy dwellings and 
improvement schemes, provision of houses, water and sewage works, 
and any works necessary for the carrying out of town-planning 
schemes. 


Municipal Revenue 


The Ayuntamiento, like the Diputacion, derives its income 
variously from municipal property, profits on public services, grants 
from the State or the province for specific purposes, fines, and 
taxation. This last includes charges on increased property values 
resulting from municipal improvements; fees for licences, birth 
certificates, funerals, and slaughter-houses; and taxes on company 
profits where the capital exceeds 500,000 pesetas, on undeveloped 
land, on bicycles and cars, meat, poultry and game, spirits and 
alcohol, and on rents. Provincial capitals also share in the proceeds 
of the state taxes levied by the province. For the servicing of muni- 
cipal loans the Ayuntamiento is authorized to impose an additional 
profits tax on companies with a capital exceeding 500,000 pesetas. 
It is not clear whether the right to levy all these taxes is uniformly 
exercised nor whether the income obtained is adequate for municipal 
requirements. ‘The system is still, in essence, that of 1924. 


Falangist Policy 


Pending the promulgation of new municipal legislation, the Falan- 
gist régime has introduced modifications in the 1935 law, alike in 
theory and in practice. Many of these were dictated by the exigencies 
of civil war; they may prove, none the less, to have lasting effect. In 
September 1936 the Civil Governor was authorized to institute 
municipal Comisiones Gestoras in place of the elected Ayuntamiento. 
In towns of over 20,000 inhabitants such Gestoras would function, 
like the Ayuntamiento, in plenary sessions and also through a 
Permanent Commission constituted as before. All newly ‘liberated’ 
towns were, from June 1938, to have Gestoras; though the Civil 
Governor might at need nominate only an Alcalde, who would possess 
all the attributes of the Gestora. In June 1937 the Civil Governor 
was entrusted with the nomination of councillors in towns of up to 
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3,000 inhabitants. Procedure by public referendum was suppressed 
in March 1938. The trend has been marked in the direction of 
increasing the powers and authority of the Alcalde wis-d-vis the 
Ayuntamiento. Government spokesmen at various ‘Local Govern- 
ment Weeks’ held in 1942 stressed the pre-eminent role of the Alcalde 
who, as Delegate of the Government, must be at the immediate 
order of the Civil Governor and must fulfil all orders of the central 
authority. He should be the ‘axis’ of the municipality, with powers 
unrestricted by the Ayuntamiento, whose mission, it was asserted, 
was in essence merely advisory. 

In December 1940 an Institute of Local Administrative Studies 
was founded in Madrid for research, information, and propaganda 
and for the training of local administrators and employees. ‘The 
Institute came under the supervision of the Minister of the Interior 
and would be governed by a Council comprising the Director- 
General of Local Administration and representatives of the Party, 
the Ministry of Education, the Diputaciones, the Ayuntamientos, 
and of local government employees in the technical and administra- 
_ tive branches. A Permanent Commission of three would give 
effectiveness and continuity to the work of the Council. The Insti- 
tute was to derive its financial support in equal proportions from the 
State and from the Ayuntamientos and Diputaciones, the contri- 
bution of these being proportional to their ability to pay. It was 
hoped eventually to found branches of the Institute throughout the 
country. 

It is impossible as yet to forecast the final shape of local adminis- 
tration under the Falangist régime. It would seem, however, that 
while preserving, with the Diputaciones and the Ayuntamientos, the 
semblance of local autonomy, the Government intends to concentrate 
local government in the hands of a hierarchy consisting of the Alcalde, 
the Civil Governor, the Director-General of Local Administration, 
and the Minister of the Interior. 


Law 


There is, properly speaking, no more a law of Spain than a law of 
Great Britain. Spain has always been a very particularist country: 
the dominant mass of Castile is flanked by regions with peculiar and 
even separatist traditions. Thus it is not surprising that what may be 
called, for short, Spanish law applies in its entirety only to three- 
quarters of the country. But it was this law of Castile that spread 
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throughout Spanish America, and so exerted an influence comparable 
with those of Rome, France, and England. The particular laws of 
Aragon, Catalonia, and the like have, like Scots law, been limited . 
in their expansion by political developments. 

The legal history of Spain has run parallel to that of most nations 
of the Continent. "The Middle Ages saw every small district governed 
by its own local customs, natural affinity and political union gradually 
welding contiguous districts into larger wholes. ‘Thus there were 
marked differences between the customs of Castile (including Galicia, 
Asturias, Leon, Extremadura, Andalusia, and Murcia) and those 
of the Basque provinces, Navarre, Aragon, Catalonia, Valencia, and 
the Balearic Islands. In some of these regions, notably Castile, there 
was considerable unity of law, derived from the earlier legislation of 
the Visigoths and from that of later kings; in others, such as Catalonia 
and the Basque provinces, localism prevailed. But everywhere there 
were many local fueros, or privileges accorded to towns by the kings, 
which created exceptions to the generality of regional law and were 
guaranteed by charter to their possessors. 

Over and above all this stood the uniform Canon law of the Catho- 
lic Church, which regulated such topics as marriage, and those who 
wished to study secular law as a science became by necessity Roman 
lawyers, going at first to the universities of Italy and southern France, 
and later to those established in Spain itself. ‘Through the agency of 
these learned lawyers (letvados) Roman law was gradually introduced 
to govern such topics as contract, on which the customs had little to 
say, until in the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries a definite 
reception of Roman law took place, affecting—though not entirely 
superseding—the whole customary law of property, succession, and 
guardianship. In all departments of the law in which Roman and 
Canon law ideas prevailed there came to be unity throughout the 
Peninsula. The greater part of family law, together with much of the 
law of land tenures and succession, remained local. 

The absolute monarchs of the Habsburg and Bourbon dynasties 
gradually broke down most of the fueros of Castile and Valencia, 
leaving only a few local customs of no great importance in Galicia, 
Asturias, and a few towns such as Sepulveda, and in the parts of 
Extremadura nearest Portugal. But although the Basques forfeited 
most of their political privileges as a result of the Carlist wars of the 
nineteenth century, they retained their fueros of private law; other- 
wise the important regional peculiarities are restricted to the derecho 
foral of Navarre and the older lands of the Crown of Aragon, Le. 
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Catalonia, Aragon, and the Balearic Islands. Balearic law is a variety 
of that of Catalonia. 

Thus the jurists of the nineteenth century found no great difficulty 
in framing a uniform Civil Code (Cédigo Civil) for three-quarters of 
the country, though they had to permit derogations in favour of the 
surviving fueros of Sepulveda and other places; and in practice other 
customs, especially in Galicia and Valencia, are often followed against 
the provisions of the Code. But the protests of the Paises forales were 
strong enough to restrict the effects of the Code in their territories. 
The present position is that the Civil Code operates everywhere 
except in so far as there is local law to the contrary. This means that 
commercial law is uniform throughout Spain, and with it almost the 
whole of the law of contract and movable property. Moreover, the 
Tribunal Supremo, which is mainly Castilian in composition, tends to 
apply the Civil Code, to the derogation of the local laws, wherever it 
has a chance. ‘The derecho foral of Aragon was codified in 1925 as an 
appendix to the Civil Code, in a manner that seems to have satisfied 
neither its own partisans nor those of centralization. The other 
particular laws still depend on medieval custumals as well as on more 
recent legislation, and are, in consequence, often very archaic. Cata- 
lonia must be one of the most medieval of western countries in the 
diversity and antiquity of its law. 

If it is permitted to generalize, Cataloniais also the most romanized 
part of Spain in legal matters, Aragon the least, for its jurists claim 
that it has retained the old Germanic spirit of freedom and equality 
in a remarkable degree. The Civil Code itself bears a very strong 
family likeness to the other great continental codes, and especially to 
the most influential of them, that of France. The customary, Canon 
law, and Roman elements are balanced in very much the same 
proportions. The French Code was the principal model used by the 
compilers, and they introduced from it at least one institution, the 
family council (which functions in matters of guardianship), which 
had never before existed in Spain; but the Italian, Prussian, and 
Portuguese Codes were also not uninfluential. The following topics 
call for especial notice: 

As in other countries, it is unsafe to purchase or take a lease of land 
without the advice of a lawyer, not only because the task of searching 
the register (which does not appear to be a true register of title) 
involves difficulties, but also because there are usually many persons 
with rights in the land. Most of these rights, such as servitudes 
(rights of way, rights of light, and the like), usufructs (life interests), 
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and common ownership, are found in most countries. Emphyteusis 
(perpetual tenancy) is common, especially in Catalonia, and there are 
other tenures which have something in common with our old copy- 
holds (for the Galician foros and subforos and the Catalan tenures 
a rabassa morta, see p. 201). Absolute prohibitions on alienation are 
rarely, if ever, encountered, but the Civil Code allows the right to 
buy in another co-owner’s share at the price paid by a third party 
(retracto). ‘This right, which must be exercised within a very short 
time after the sale, is shared by owners of lands adjoining property of 
less than a hectare. There is a special water-law (Ley de Aguas), 
designed to ensure the fair and effective use of water in an arid 
country. 

The law relating to sale of goods is in its main outlines not unlike 
our own; but the property in the goods, and with it the risk of total 
destruction, does not pass to the buyer until delivery; he is not, 
therefore, bound to pay for goods which are destroyed between sale 
and delivery. 'The buyer is in a rather more favourable position than 
in English law if the seller sells him goods which contain secret defects 
of quality. Subject to certain exceptions, he may return them or 
demand a reduction of price, even though he has not made known to 
the seller the purpose for which they were bought. All contracts 
over a very small value have to be in writing. 

Marriages to which either or both parties are Roman Catholics are 
regulated by Canon law and are under the control of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, but the marriage usually takes place after notice to the 
civil authorities and in the presence of a state official. For others 
there is a civil marriage, subject to analogous rules, including the very 
wide extension of prohibited degrees of relationship. ‘Thus even 
third cousins cannot marry without a dispensation. Neither ecclesias- 
tical nor civil marriage can be dissolved ; what is called divorcio is only 
judicial separation; but decrees of nullity can be granted. 

The rules relating to married women’s property vary enormously 
in different parts of the country. The Civil Code accords the married 
woman a very limited capacity to alienate or charge her property, but, 
indirectly, it ends by making the separate property of each spouse 
inalienable without the other’s consent. On the other hand, in Aragon 
both spouses have equal capacity and are even able to make gifts to 
each other during the continuance of the marriage; whereas in Cata- 
lonia such gifts are absolutely prohibited. Everywhere in Spain it is 
open to the parties by ante-nuptial contract (in Aragon even after- 
wards) to choose whatever matrimonial régime they prefer. In 
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default of a contract persons subject to the Civil Code enter a 
sociedad de gananciales (community of acquests), according to which 
all property acquired during the marriage by either party otherwise 
than by gift or inheritance is held in common. The husband has full 
power to dispose of it, but on the termination of the marriage it is 
divided equally between the surviving spouse and the heirs of the 
deceased. This arrangement, while it affords protection to the wife, 
often entails grave inconveniences, for the heirs of a deceased wife 
may insist on the husband’s selling his business and sharing the 
proceeds with them. All ante-nuptial property of either spouse 
remains separate property, but the parents of the bride are bound to 
give with her a dowry equivalent to at least half of what she is entitled 
to receive from them on their death. 

In Aragon, in default of ante-nuptial contract, the spouses fall into 
a sociedad conyugal, comparable to the ordinary French community, 
by which not only acquests but also all the ante-nuptial movable 
property of both spouses is brought into community. Various other 
arrangements are also customarily entered into. In the Pyrenean 
districts these are often very primitive in character. In Catalonia they 
are more complicated; occasionally settlements are encountered not 
unlike the English personality settlement, by which each spouse 
keeps his property separate, with a life interest to the survivor in the 
other’s property and a power to appoint the combined properties to 
one or more of the children as heirs. 

All these complications often make property questions so difficult 
that it is of advantage if the property can be acquired compulsorily 
and the price or rent paid into court, for the interested parties to 
fight over. 

The judicial system is largely modelled on that of France. Every 
commune has a juez municipal (not usually a lawyer), who deals with 
petty offences and small civil cases. An appeal lies from him in civil 
cases to the judge of the district (of which there are 522). ‘The latter, 
as juez de primera instancia, tries all other civil suits. In each of the 
fifty provinces there is an audiencia provincial, which acts as court 
of first instance for all but petty criminal offences, but without appeal. 
There are fifteen audiencias territoriales including those of the 
Balearics and the Canaries, each of which forms a judicial area (Fig. 9). 
Each court hears appeals in civil matters from the courts of first in- 
stance. Any decision of any court can be attacked for infringement 
of law (casacién) before the Tribunal Supremo de Fusticia in Madrid, 
which decides finally. 
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There are no separate commercial courts, but there is a separate 
system of administrative justice, akin to that of France, which deals 
with matters in which public authorities are concerned. Here, too, 
there is an appeal to the ‘Tribunal Supremo. 
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Fic. 9. The Fudicial Areas (Audiencias Territoriales) of Spain. The 
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CHAPTER IV 


POPULATION 


yee the twentieth century the population of Spain steadily 
increased from 184 millions in 1900 to nearly 26 millions in 
1940. ‘lhe average density of population (120 persons to the square — 
mile) is low in comparison with other States of western Europe; it © 
is about one-sixth of that of highly industrialized Belgium, one-third 
of that of Italy, which has a similar type of agriculture, and even 
lower than that of the Balkan State of Yugoslavia. The general 
sparsity of population is strikingly emphasized by a comparison with 
the United Kingdom, which though only half the size of Spain 
supports nearly twice as many people. On a basis of population 
Spain ranks with Poland and Turkey as one of the more important 
secondary Powers in Europe. It has, however, an influence on 
international affairs out of proportion to the number of its people, 
owing both to its strategic position and to the close cultural links 
which bind it with Latin America. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 


The map (Fig. 10) brings out clearly the most important fact 
in the distribution of population. This is the marked concentration 
of the majority of Spaniards in a fringe of coastal regions—Galicia, 
Asturias, the Basque Lands, Catalonia, the Levantine lowlands, 
and Andalusia. ‘These areas, particularly in the north, are barred 
from easy communication with the central plateau by uninhabited 
mountains. The valley of the Guadalquivir is the only corridor which 
leads from the coast inland, and this ends at the foot of the Sierra 
Morena. In the interior, separating the closely settled coastlands, 
lies the empty Meseta, where only in the neighbourhood of Madrid, 
the artificially created capital of Spain, is there any marked con- 
centration of population. 

High density of population of coastal areas is not uncommon in 
other countries where elevated plateaux occupy the interior. Perhaps 
the best analogy is with the Union of South Africa; here the European 
population remained closely settled for over a century around 
Cape Town and Natal, whilst the veldt was still uninhabited. 
Amongst Mediterranean countries Turkey shows a similar concentra- 
tion along its seaboard. 
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The political results of these inequalities of population are far- 
reaching. It is difficult for the cultivator of the Valencian huerta, 
working on a small plot of irrigated land, growing rice, fruit, and 
vegetables with meticulous care, living in his small mud house on 
land with a density of population equal to that of the Nile delta, 
to understand the attitude of the herdsman of La Mancha who 
gazes over a land ‘with league-long furrows with never a break or 
a bush to relieve one’s sight, never a hedge or a hill, not a pool, 
a stream or a tree in a morning’s journey’. The coastal areas, 
particularly Catalonia, developed manufacturing industries, and 
then wished to free themselves from the more backward interior. 
Not only do the coastlands and the plateau develop in divergent 
ways; the different regions along the coast base their prosperity on 
different industries. "The smallholder and fisherman on the Galician 
ria, the coal-miner of Oviedo, and the textile worker of Catalonia 
have diverse needs, but wide areas of plateau and mountain country 
isolate them one from another and prevent them from effective and 
continuous co-operation. To counteract these natural incentives to 
separatism, the political capital in countries with such a configuration 
is normally placed in the centre of the plateau; Pretoria lies on the 
veldt in the Union of South Africa, Ankara on the high plateau in 
Turkey, and Madrid on the Meseta. The value of the position of 
Madrid from this point of view is shown by its steady growth in 
the last century and by the fact that its population has been drawn 
from all parts of Spain. 

In the following pages the distribution of the population of Spain 
is treated regionally. In each region the general distribution, the 
type of settlement and house-form, and the main urban centres are 
described. ‘The regions correspond with those discussed in the 
physical chapters of Vol. I of this Handbook (pp. 17-50 and 93-130). 
The area and population of each province are shown on Fig. 7. 


The Pyrenees 


The Spanish Pyrenees occupy the northern parts of the provinces 
of Navarre, Saragossa, Huesca, Lérida, Barcelona, and Gerona, and 
form the frontier zone between Spain and France. As the greater 
part of the region is high, mountainous country, between 4,000 and 
10,000 feet, the population is naturally sparse and settlements are 
small and isolated. 

The distribution of a ESI so essentially rural is determined 
mainly by the topography, which affects the extent of farming land 
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available in the valleys and the conditions of pasturage in the moun- 
tains. ‘There are three distinct zones of population distribution: 
first, that of medium elevation with considerable areas of agricultural 
land, such as the piedmont zone round Pamplona in the west and 
the plain of Alto Ampurdan in the east; secondly, the mountain 
area below 5,000 feet, where narrow valleys lead into the high 
mountain masses; and thirdly, the mountain alps and peaks, normally 
snow-covered, but with important alpine pasturages in summer. 
In the areas of low and medium elevation the land is closely settled 
and well farmed. The region around Pamplona which is part of 
the piedmont zone of the western Pyrenees has about 150 people to 
the square mile (Fig. 11). Alto Ampurdan, a zone of comparatively 
flat land bordering the sea on the eastern edge of the Pyrenees, has 
a population of 190 to the square mile settled amongst vineyards 
and well-kept farms. Away from the coast on the Garrotxa hills 
where the olive is the mainstay of agriculture the density decreases 
to 100 persons to the square mile. In the second area, which consists 
of mountain country above the piedmont zone, there are about 70 
persons to the square mile, roughly the average density on the 
Meseta: the population is concentrated almost entirely in the narrow 
but fertile valleys. In the alpine area above 5,000 feet the population 
is naturally sparse, and does not exceed 20 persons to the square 
mile, whilst the higher levels are abandoned to ibex, chamois, and 
contraband-runners. 

The rural population of the Pyrenees is usually scattered in small 
hamlets, with less than 200 inhabitants. There are few large settle- 
ments, and villages with populations above 2,000 are market centres 
for large districts. In the areas of medium elevation the villages are 
normally small, and are dispersed at intervals of 2 or 3 miles. ‘The 
settlements are thickest round the plain of Pamplona and on the foot- 
hills of the sierras which rise at the edge of the Ebro trough. They 
thin out rapidly in the northern districts of the Ebro basin where 
villages become larger and farther apart as water becomes scarcer. 

The plain of Alto Ampurdan has a scattered population living in 
villages which rarely have more than 500 inhabitants. There is a 
marked concentration on the edge of Albéres, and along the route 
leading from Perthus (France) to Gerona. In northern Ampurdan, 
an area of intensive cultivation with many vineyards, the white 
houses of the smallholdings are dotted over a verdant countryside. 
Near the coast, small fishing-villages, such as Puerto de la Selva, 
surrounded and almost crushed into the sea by mountains, are often 
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Fic. 11. Dispersed hamlets, the normal form of Basque settlement, in the 
Pyrenean foothills west of Pamplona (from sheet 141, Pamplona. 555) map). 
This and seven similar figures, showing buildings and main rivers only, were 
compiled from the official Spanish maps on the scale of so to illustrate 
regional types of rural settlement. Figs. 15, 18, 19 and 21 are after Fairhurst 


closely associated with a twin agricultural village built a short way 
inland. The villages of Ampurdan usually have some outstanding 
landmark such as a church tower, giving them the embattled appear- 
ance of small fortresses. 

In the Pyrenean area above the piedmont zone the villages are 
concentrated in the valleys, each valley tending to become a small 
world in itself. In the western area the Basques prefer to live 
scattered in large, isolated farm-houses; there are few important 
settlements, and the farms and hamlets are surrounded closely by 
maize-fields, gardens, and meadows. The central Pyrenees is an 
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inhospitable area, and the tiny hamlets confined to river valleys are 
usually between 8 and ro miles apart. On the eastern fringe the 
volcanic basin of Olot, with its fertile soils, the plain of Ripoll, an 
outlier of the main industrial area of Catalonia, and the hills of 
Garrotxa are comparatively well populated. Hamlets are the normal 
type of settlement, and each is the centre of a small area of intensive 
cultivation. In all these Pyrenean valleys the hamlets and houses 
are either alined along terraces, grouped at the foot of mountain 
slopes, or placed in glaciated basins. There is practically no good 
agricultural land which has not a small hamlet placed at the side of the 
valley. ‘The rigorous winter conditions discourage excessive dispersal 
at high levels, so that the isolated dwellings are confined mainly to 
the lower slopes (Photos. 5 and 6). 

The higher Pyrenees are practically uninhabited. The retention 
of old customs and costumes, a patriarchal society, and the communal 
utilization of pasturage all stress the isolation of these upper valleys. 
Amongst the most important of them are the valleys of the Sobrarbe, 
Broto, Bielsa, and Boltafia, where the small villages are reminiscent 
of the mountain hamlets of Switzerland. The utilization of the 
alpine pastures by transhumant flocks during the late summer 
remains an essential feature of rural life and causes a seasonal 
increase of population. 

The predominant feature of the dwelling-house, throughout the 
Pyrenees, is the association of the living-quarters, stables, and store- 
house, often under one roof. Normally, the stables occupy the ground 
floor and the main dwelling-room is built above them. In the western 
Pyrenees, where the Basque influence prevails, the farm-house 1s 
large and has the typical arrangement of the Basque house, with 
surrounding balcony and mansard roof. In the eastern Pyrenees 
round Ripoll and Olot, the house is very much like that of Catalonia. 
It is called the masta and is a square, squat building constructed of 
worked stone. Surrounded by a group of trees, either chestnuts or 
oaks, and built in two stories, it is arranged round a central archway 
which can. be used as a shelter for oxen and sheep. An open store- 
house stands beside the house; both face a brick-paved courtyard, 
which is the threshing-floor in autumn and is always partly encum- 
bered by carts and straw. 

Permanent dwellings extend as high as the limit of cultivation, 
which is higher in the east than in the west. "Temporary houses above 
this level are smaller, simplified buildings of the type already described. 
They are built to shelter as many animals and as much hay as possible. 
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Above 5,000 feet only the roughest of cabins are built as shelters; 
they are used occasionally for the manufacture of cheese. ‘Through- 
out the Pyrenees, particularly in the higher parts, there are many | 
derelict buildings and hamlets which bear witness to the recent 
depopulation of the mountains, whose inhabitants have emigrated to 
France, America, or the industrial towns of Catalonia. 

There is very little urban development in the region. ‘The towns 
which transact the greater part of Pyrenean trade such as Saragossa 
in the Ebro trough and Gerona in Catalonia are situated outside the 
region itself. Pamplona (42,000), the capital of Navarre, lies in the 
piedmont zone of the western Pyrenees and is the only important 
route and market town in the whole region. ‘The small town of 
Jaca (5,500) in the central Pyrenees guards the approach to the 
Somport tunnel on the trans-Pyrenean route between Pau and Sara- 
gossa. In the east Ripoll (10,000) is a small agricultural and industrial 
town, and Olot (7,000) is the centre of a productive agricultural 
basin. Figueras (13,000), the main town of Alto Ampurdan, is on the 
route across the eastern end of the Pyrenees from Perthus to Gerona. 


Basque Lands 


The Basque Lands, which comprise the provinces of Vizcaya, 
Guiptizcoa, Alava, and part of Navarre, contain some of the most 
densely populated parts of Spain (Fig. 12). ‘This is due to the com- 
paratively recent addition of a large mining and industrial population | 
round Bilbao to an already closely settled farming and fishing com- 
munity. ‘The total population of the region is about one million, 
there being 490 persons to the square mile in the coastal provinces 
and 86 persons to the square mile inland. 

As a whole the Basque Lands occupy a depression between the 
Pyrenees and the Cantabrian mountains, but it is an extremely 
hilly depression with innumerable small valleys and low hills. The 
majority of the people live along the narrow plain bordering the sea. 
In Vizcaya the concentration is particularly dense around the 
conurbation of Bilbao, where the iron-mines of Monte ‘Triano and 
Matamoros and the associated smelting-works and factories provide 
much employment. Stock-keeping and agriculture also flourish, 
though a special type of plough called the /aya has to be used because 
of the hilly nature of the ground. Well-cultivated orchards and vine- 
yards line the industrialized valley of the Nervion. West of the 
Nervion lies the mountainous and comparatively unpopulated 
country of Las Encartaciones where the small village of Valmaseda 
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is the main settlement. In the east, good farming-land with some 
forests of oak and chestnut extends around Durango. This country 
is typical of settlement in the Basque Lands, with small hamlets 
tucked away in the larger valleys, and many isolated farm-houses. 
Fishing-villages which have declined greatly in importance since the 





Fic. 12. The Distribution of Population in the Basque provinces (after 
Scheu). Small dots represent 1,000 and large dots 5,000 inhabitants 


rise of Bilbao form a ribbon of settlement along the coast; they are 
generally situated at the mouths of small rivers. 

The concentration of population along the coast continues in the 
small frontier province of Guipuzcoa. Many of the fishing-villages 
here have developed as seaside resorts. ‘There is considerable 
industrial development in small towns such as Beasain and 'Tolosa, 
but Guipuzcoa has no large city comparable with Bilbao. The rural 
population, much attached to Basque customs and traditions, 1s 
scattered in hamlets and employed mainly in stock-rearing. In the 
south, the land of El Baztan, part of the province of Navarre, has a 
dense population which produces large crops of maize, fruit, and 
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vegetables. Here, at the foot of the Pyrenees, the white houses of 
the hamlets are set in the midst of meadow-land surrounded by 
mountain country. , 

Though the pattern of settlement remains unaltered inland, the 
number of*inhabitants rapidly decreases. Extensive forests cover 
much of central Alava, and there is little intensive cultivation. An 
exception is the Rioja Alavense near the Ebro in the extreme south, 
where the fertile soils and mild climate around Labastidas support a 
population as dense as that in the Rioja Alta. 

The type of rural settlement is obviously influenced by the 
accidented nature of the country, abundant rainfall, and extent of 
forest. [he farm-houses are either isolated or grouped in threes and 
fours to form small hamlets (Fig. 11). Both types of settlement are 
known as caserios, and they represent the normal arrangement of 
population in the Basque country as the village does in Galicia. This 
dispersal of settlement is connected, as in the rest of the north coast 
area, with subdivision of property and concentration on stock-keeping 
and dairy-farming. 

The Basque house is peculiar to the region, and is usually large and 
made of stone and wood, in a capacious design to shelter both men 
and cattle. Its construction is in keeping both with the importance 
of cattle in the agricultural economy and with the patriarchal type 
of society, in which the family unit is unusually strong. The houses 
are notable for the abundance of timber-work, particularly for the 
long balconies which often run along their full length. 

The population of the Basque Lands remains predominantly 
rural, though Vizcaya has a large urban element. Throughout the 
region many of the villages which act as market centres are larger 
than they would normally be, owing to the establishment of small 
factories making arms, bronze, paper, and textiles. The great urban 
centre of the whole area is Bilbao, situated on the R. Nervidén in 
the west of Vizcaya. In 1930 Bilbao, the seventh city of Spain, with 
161,987 inhabitants, was still growing rapidly. Such a city naturally 
has its satellite industrial centres, which include the suburbs of 
Deusto, Begofia, and Portugalete, and the neighbouring towns of 
Eibar (12,000) and Beasain. ‘The second largest town is San Sebas- 
tian (78,000), the capital of the province of Guiptzcoa and a favourite 
seaside resort. Vitoria (40,000) is the main inland town and is a 
small industrial centre manufacturing furniture and vegetable 
preserves. The other urban centres are small and are either fishing- 
ports, such as Bermeo (10,500) and Lequeitio (4,000), agricultural 
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markets such as Guernica (4,700) and Durango (5,700), or route 
centres such as Irtin (5,700). 

The Basque provinces are peopled by a race which is distinct 
from that of the rest of Spain. However, the rapid growth of industry 
in the Bilbao area has attracted a large number of immigrants from 
other parts of the country, so that the individuality of the Basque 
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Fic. jhe aad he Dimoution e Papalanon in ve Nee of Santander (after 
Scheu). Small dots represent 1,000 and large dots 5,000 inhabitants 


Lands remains most strongly marked in the rural areas. Nevertheless, 
there is considerable emigration from the country districts to South 
America; Basques make successful colonists, and they have built up 
a thriving community in the La Plata region of Argentina. 


Cantabrian Mountains 


The Cantabrian region includes the provinces of Oviedo and San- 
tander and parts of Leén and Burgos; the whole region has a popula- 
tion of about 1,200,000, the average density being 190 persons to the 
square mile (Figs. 13 and 14). Thus in an area roughly the same as 
the inland province of Caceres there live three times as many people. 
However, the region is less thickly populated than either the Basque 
Lands or Galicia. This is undoubtedly due to the large stretch of 
high and uninhabitable mountains formed by the Picos de Europa 
and other sierras. In recent years there has been a pronounced drift 
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of population away from the mountains and the less favoured areas 
and a concentration in the coastal and mining districts. 

The Cantabrians and their associated ranges reach right up to the 
coast, so that the whole region can be described as hilly. The 
majority of people live along the coastal strip, for although the shore 
is rocky and dangerous, a series of flat and comparatively extensive 
platforms known as rasas have fertile soils. Along the shore, small 
fishing-hamlets like Santofia and Laredo cluster on the rias or at 
the mouths of rivers, some, like Gij6n, with better harbours, growing 
into ports. A typical Cantabrian fishing-village is set in windswept 
hills surrounded by chestnut-trees and pines; on either side cliffs 
fall sheerly to the sea, and in front is a small bay crowded with fishing- 
boats. The rasas with their minutely divided properties have many 
small villages, surrounded by apple-orchards, maize-fields, and 
meadows. Here Llanes, Pravia, and Ribadesella are typical of the 
larger settlements. In the Santander region this coastal area increased 
its population as much as 70 per cent. between 1870 and 1930. Some 
communes had increased by 100 per cent., but they were mainly in 
urban or mining districts; some agricultural areas, where a change 
to dairy-farming and milk production had taken place, particularly 
near the co-operative milk factory at Penilla, had a similar increase. 

In the central area between the highest ranges of the Cantabrians 
and the coastal lands, the mining industry in the basin of the Nalon, 
around Langreo, Mieres, and Oviedo, has concentrated a very dense 
population. This was grafted on an already well-established agri- 
cultural population; near the Naldon a fertile area, producing maize 
and much cattle, centres on Grado; whilst to the west a pre- 
dominantly pastoral people, still clinging to their old costumes and 
Asturian traditions, live in small villages such as Salas, Tineo, and 
Belmonte. 

The high Cantabrians have a small and decreasing population. 
Until the end of the nineteenth century the mountain pastures were 
invaded for four to five months every summer by the stock of the 
coastal lands. After 1855 many of the communal pastures were sold, 
and farmers on the coast concentrated on dairy-farming, so that 
transhumance is now very much reduced. In Oviedo the mountains 
lying west of the Puerto de Pajares, known as Las Brajias, have a 
very small population, and to the east rise the Picos de Europa, 
frequented only by shepherds and sportsmen. In Santander trans- 
humance is fast decreasing, but is still practised in the poorer areas, 
such as the upper Saja and Miera valleys. Potes is the centre of a 
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small, fertile area in which hamlets and isolated houses rise to over 
3,000 feet. In the Valle de Pas occupations are so limited that the 
inhabitants often turn into pedlars and contraband-runners. There 
are very few resources on the southern slopes of the Cantabrians, 
and the villages are poor and isolated; there are practically no passes 
of any importance connecting these slopes with the more populous 
coastlands. 

Dispersal of rural settlement prevails in the Cantabrian region, 





Fic. 14. The Distribution of Population in Asturias (after Scheu). Small 
dots represent 1,000 and large dots 5,000 inhabitants 


but in most areas it is a dispersal of small hamlets, not of isolated 
houses. Only in the higher valleys is the isolated farm-house 
common, and even there it is rarer than in the Basque Lands. This 
form of dispersed settlement is connected with the minute division 
of property, intensive cultivation, and concentration on dairy- 
farming. 

The house type in the Cantabrians resembles that of the Galician 
hamlets. ‘he house is usually two-storied, the ground floor being 
occupied by the stables and the larders. The family lives on the first 
floor, which is frequently adorned with a large wooden balcony 
that supports the branches of a vine. Each house is surrounded by 
apple-trees, with its maize-fields and pasturage near by, so that the 
hamlets may occupy a considerable acreage. The horreo, the storage 
barn on rick pillars, is, as in Galicia, a prominent feature of the 

landscape. 

Though the Cantabrian population depends mainly on agriculture 

for its prosperity, industrial and mineral resources have provided 
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the means for the growth of an urban population unusually large 
for Spain. In the Asturian region the main industrial and commercial 
centre is Oviedo (75,000), situated inland, at the foot of the Sierra 
de Naranco. It has important foundries and armament works. There 
are several large mining centres near by—at Sama, La Felguera, 
Langreo, and Mieres. The main agricultural centres serving the 
pastoral lands to the west of Oviedo are Tineo and Belmonte. Owing 
to the difficulty of inland communications across the Cantabrians, 
the outlet at Gijdn (78,000) on the coast has become very important, 
especially since a new port was constructed at Musel. The only 
large town in the east is that of Santander (85,000), which is a port 
and administrative capital. 'Torrelavega (6,300) is a subsidiary centre 
with small industries. 


Galicia 

High density and dispersal of settlement are the chief character- 
istics of the Galician population pattern (Fig. 15). Such condi- 
tions are not common in Spain, and they are perhaps most nearly 
paralleled in Brittany, another mountainous coastal region. Both 
Galicia and Brittany have a close concentration of population near 
the seaboard; in both areas the people divide their time between 
fishing and farming, and the properties are minutely divided. Poor 
communications with the rest of the peninsula stimulate Galicia’s 
endeavour to be self-sufficient. The total population in the Galician 
provinces, Corunna, Lugo, Pontevedra, and Orense, is over 2,200,000, 
the average density being 200 persons per square mile. This is a 
very high density in Spain for an area so purely agricultural as 
Galicia, and is only exceeded in irrigated areas such as the huerta of 
Valencia. 

The most important feature of the distribution of population is 
the concentration on the coast; this is forcibly illustrated by the 
difference between the density of population in the coastal province 
of Pontevedra, where it rises to 330 persons to the square mile, 
and the interior lands of Lugo, where it is only 120 to the square mile. 
The population on the north coast is concentrated along the edges 
of the Rias Altas and Las Marinas. The most easterly of the Rias 
Altas is that of Santa Maria, where a very fertile valley surrounds 
the town of Ortigueira. On the coast between Vivero and Ferrol 
there are broad, dark valleys and hills of pine and chestnut with 
scattered groups of slate-roofed houses. As Ortigueira is approached, 
the villages are roofed with both slate and brown-red tiles, but in 
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Fic. 15. The Distribution of Population in Galica (after Dantin Cereceda) 


areas with less than 75 persons per square mile. 
areas with 75-150 persons per square mile. 
areas with 150-225 persons per square mile. 
areas with 225-375 persons per square mile. 
areas with over 375 persons per square mile. 

6 = towns with 2,000—4,000 inhabitants. 

7 = towns with 4,000-20,000 inhabitants. 

8 = towns with over 20,000 inhabitants. 
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the province of Corunna the red tiles prevail. South of Cabo Ortegal 
there is a great concentration of towns and villages around the shores 
of El Ferrol and Corunna rias. Behind the coast lies the fertile area 
of Las Marinas which centres on Betanzos (Fig. 16). Here ‘farms of 
massive granite are half hidden under chestnut and walnut trees, with 
shady vine-trellises and little orchards nearby’. West of this closely 
settled region the pine-woods and maize-fields of the Bergantifios, 
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around Carballo, stretch away towards the coast, giving place to 
poor moorland country behind Cape Finisterre. 

The west coast, the Rias Bajas region, is more accessible and more . 
densely peopled than the north coast. There are two zones of con- 
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Fic. 16. Dispersed settlement in Galicia ( from sheet 45, Betanzos. x55) map) 


centration: the first is the shores of the rias; the second a depression 
running north-south from Santiago to Tuy which is followed by 
the main railway and road. On the shores of two northern rias, 
the Ria de Muros y Noya and the Ria de Arosa, are small fishing- 
villages like Rianjo, in shape somewhat like St. Ives, with its houses 
mirrored in the ria; steeply behind these villages rise hills covered 
with trellised vines and fruit-trees, their summits capped with pine- 
forests. In the south two large rias have given rise to the towns of 
Pontevedra and Vigo. ‘The population is, however, mainly rural, 
and the intensive cultivation of maize, fruits, and vine prevails. 
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South of the Ria de Vigo the country is strewn with little villages 
set among fruit-trees and vines. Round the villages are pine-woods, 
while green pastures and corn-lands lie along the Minho, which forms 
the boundary with Portugal. Several small towns have grown up in 
the depression which runs across the heads of the rias and has deep 
soils and ample rain; Santiago, Redondela, Pontevedra, and Tuy are 
the most important. 

Inland Galicia is more mountainous, more isolated, and _ less 
densely peopled. Much of the province of Orense is uninhabited, 
treeless, and desolate mountainous country, like that of T'rds-os- 
Montes across the Portuguese boundary. The landscape freshens 
in the vineyards and fertile fields along the Minho, the Sil, and their 
tributaries. The rivers flow through deep, narrow, irregular ravines, 
flanked with terraced vines, or with pines as at Barra de Minho, or 
chestnuts as at San Esteban. Here and there on the mountain-sides 
are small hamlets of balconied, brown-tiled houses, scattered amongst 
meadows, huge granite boulders, and hill-sides of heather. In the 
province of Lugo the population thins out on the high plateau, which 
has a more variable climate and is best suited for stock. The valley of 
the Sil has a ribbon of settlement, and the sedimentary basin of Mon- 
forte is closely cultivated and settled. 

Throughout Galicia the dispersal of settlement is, as already 
noted, a remarkable feature of the countryside, for it contrasts 
notably with the widely spaced agglomerated settlements usual in 
Spain. The explanation lies partly in the physical conditions, 
particularly the ubiquity of water-supplies and the discontinuity of 
good farming-land. The excessive subdivision of property, summed 
up in the phrase ‘Gallegans do not use handkerchiefs; they till 
them’, also causes dispersal of buildings, and the concentration on 
dairy-farming in recent years favours the small-holding and the 
village settlement. Galicia was one of the first regions to expel the 
Moors, and so the necessity for living within the walls of a town 
purely for protection disappeared earlier than elsewhere in Spain. 

The typical form of settlement is a small village of between 150 
-and 200 persons. About half the hamlets, however, have less than 
50 inhabitants, and one-fifth of the total population lives in isolated 
farms. The highest proportion of isolated houses is found on the 
poorer lands of Lugo, where a proverb runs: ‘Behind each hedge, 
there is a Gallego; behind each rock, a house.’ The most favoured 
village sites are the banks of rivers or slight elevations. ‘The villages 
_ are usually placed on the seaward edge of the rias, where fishing is 
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the main occupation, or at the head of the inlets where communica- 
tions with the interior are easiest. Each indentation round the coast 
has its rambling stone village, the inhabitants dividing their lives 
between fields and nets. The present hamlets are often situated near 
early earthworks or barrows, thus providing an illustration of the 
continuity of settlement in the more prosperous areas (Photo. 7). 

The Galician houses are simply designed and constructed of local 
materials. Granite or schist blocks are most frequently used, and, . 
for roofing, rye thatch and local slates are available. The primitive 
house-form can still occasionally be seen in the inland regions. It 
is a circular building with one door and no windows or chimneys. 
The interior is roughly divided between the living-quarters for human 
beings and the stables for animals. The modern house is usually 
more carefully constructed and is a square two-storied building 
with a very dark lower floor and a central chimney. In each hamlet 
one house, the pazo, which is the equivalent of the English manor- 
house, is distinguishable by its size and its seignorial arms, but is 
built on the same plan as the ordinary house. Attached to each house 
or sometimes imposingly arrayed around the village green are the 
hérreos, the storehouses for maize and rye. ‘To prevent destruction 
by rodents these storehouses are often raised on pillars (Photo. 8). 

Galician population is of an essentially rural nature, only 8 per 
cent. of the total living in towns. Corunna (74,100) is the main 
urban centre, profiting from its situation on the most accessible of 
the Rias Altas and its trade with Central America. Vigo (65,000) 
is a close rival, being the chief fishing-port and a port of call for 
South American liners. Inland, Santiago (38,000) still retains its 
importance as the religious and cultural centre of the region, whilst 
Monforte (5,500) and Orense (21,500) are the largest agricultural 
markets. 

An important feature of Galician social life is the heavy emigration 
of young men, who are usually absent for a period of ten to twenty 
years either in the United States or in Latin America. When these 
‘Americanos’ return to their homeland they buy small farms and 
build pretentious brick houses; thus to some extent their wealth 
masks the real rural poverty in Galicia. There is some seasonal 
migration to the coffee plantations of Brazil and the wheat-fields of 
Argentina. The Galicians can also find employment elsewhere 
within Spain, and whole train-loads of harvesters set out yearly for 
the Castilian wheat-fields. With the virtual cessation of emigration 
in recent years there has been much distress in rural Galicia; the 
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ressure on the land and the subdivision of property have already 
ached uneconomic limits. 


ratalonia. 


The provinces of Barcelona, Gerona, Lérida, and ‘Tarragona, 
yhich together form the old ‘county’ of Catalonia, had a total popula- 
on of 2? millions in 1930, with an average density of 226 persons to 
he square mile. A large proportion of the population is concentrated 
1 the industrial area of Barcelona. 

The majority of Catalans live along the coastal strip from the mouth 
f the ‘Ter in the north to Tortosa in the south, the maximum 
oncentration being in the centre round Barcelona. This city, with 
ts suburbs which extend towards Besos and up the Llobregat valley, 
orms the largest and densest industrial agglomeration in Spain. 
"he population thins out towards the Pyrenees in the north and 
he Catalan ranges in the west. 

In the coastal lands of northern Catalonia the doen of La Selva 
n the Ter valley is a fertile area with many cork-woods. Behind 
he rocky shore of the Costa Brava, which continues south of the 
[er estuary, there are many small villages amid fruit-trees and 
lose cultivation intermingled with woodlands of pines, cypresses, 
nd eucalyptus. Palafrugell is one of the larger villages, communi- 
ating easily with the shore and the ports of Palamos and San Felit 
le Guixols. hese are examples of the many fishing-villages which 
ire found in the sandy bays along the coast. 

The coastal area between the port of Blanes and the Campo de 
l'arragona is one of the most densely peopled areas in the whole 
#~f Spain. North of the Llobregat the towns of Calella, Arenys, 
Matard, and Badalona are recreational or industrial appendages of 
Barcelona. ‘The irrigated delta of the Llobregat is thickly covered 
with the granjas and houses of agricultural workers, who produce 
vegetables and meat for the Barcelona market. ‘The Costa de Garraf, 
which lies to the south of the Llobregat, also feels the influence of 
Barcelona and is well peopled, with small seaside resorts like Sitges. 

The coastal fringe widens out in the Campo de Tarragona to an 
extensive and gently undulating plain. The land is irrigated from the 
Gaya and Francoli rivers and is closely cultivated with citrus fruits, 
olives, and vines. The density of population has always been high 
and is now over 390 people to the square mile. The population 
lives in small towns such as Constanti or in the many dispersed 


buildings of the huertas (Fig. 17). The Ebro delta, though inten- 
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sively developed only since 1914, is a similar type of country and 1s 
capable of supporting an equal density of population. After the 
construction of the canal on the north side of the delta the population 
grew rapidly and there were, in 1934, about 10,000 inhabitants. 





Fic. 17. Settlement in the Priorato wine region near Reus (from sheet 472, 
Reus. 609 Map) 


The cultivators have concentrated on rice production; Tortosa, 
Amposta, and La Cava are the main markets. 

The population of inland Catalonia is not so uniformly dense as 
on the coast but there are many areas of fertile agricultural land, 
and the manufacturing area of the Barcelona district has expanded 
into the hills. ‘The Plana de Vich, with a fairly dense population, 
gives place in the south to the well-cultivated country of El Vallés 
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and the Llobregat valley, with the industrial cities of Tarrasa, 
Sabadell, and Manresa. In the forested and mountainous region 
between the Llanos de Urgel and the Campo de Tarragona there are 
many small manufacturing towns such as La Riba and agricultural 
villages such as Barbera and Montblanch in the sheltered basins. 
Many prosperous villages are scattered in the famous vineyards of 
the Priorato around Reus and Falset. ‘To the west the narrow 
valley of the Ebro is followed by a line of settlements which includes 
Gandesa and Mora. 

Behind the Catalan mountains and south of the Pyrenees the wide 
plains of the Llanos de Urgel and La Noguera stretch out around 
Lérida and the Segre valley. Much of this is ‘steppe’ country which 
supports a dense population only where irrigation is practised. 
Ribbons of settlement follow the river Segre, the Canal de Aragon 
y Catalufia, and the Canal de Urgel. ‘These areas produce wines, oils, 
fodder crops, and beet-sugar, and the average population is 100 
persons to the square mile. ‘To the south of the Llanos de Urgel is 
a very poor limestone country known as Las Garrigas which supports 
a scanty population living in small hamlets. 

The typical form of rural settlement is the nucleated village, and 
there are few scattered houses, though the workers commonly have 
temporary shelters in the fields. Most of the villages are placed in 
defensive positions, and the windowless exteriors of the houses 
give them the appearance of forts. ‘They usually stand on precipitous 
ledges or on the summits of hills. Near the coast the danger of pirate 
raids forced the villages to shun the shelter of the bays, and on the 
Garraf coast there is a line of decaying hamlets perched at the edge 
of chalk cliffs 100 feet high. Occasionally, as in Las Garrigas, a series 
of spring-line villages can be traced, for droughts are often severe 
in Catalonia and surface water is very limited. ‘The factory villages 
of the upper valleys of the Fluvia, ‘Ter, and Llobregat are dependent 
on water power and are usually employed in spinning cotton. ‘The 
factories are built amongst agricultural land, and the houses are 
alined along the river. 

In the agricultural villages the houses are built closely together 
around a central arcaded square. he facades are uniform, with a 
heavy wooden semicircular door wide enough to admit farm-carts 
on the ground floor. The first floor is commonly used as the living- 
room, and the store-room lies above it. The houses are always built 
of local material; in the Llanos de Urgel the walls are made of a 
gravelly marl, normally about 3 feet thick. The type of farm differs 
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in the Ebro delta, partly because the area has only recently been 
colonized, partly because its intensive cultivation is more akin to 
that of Valencia than that of Catalonia. Many of the early wicker 
houses (barracas) have disappeared, and have been replaced by one- 
story whitewashed stone houses with thatched roofs. They are 
separated from one another by gardens, which are not common in a 
typical Catalan village. Another interesting house-form is found near 
Rasquera, where the upper story is left open to the sky in order to 
dry the figs which are grown locally. 

The great city and administrative capital of Barcelona had in 1930 
a population of 1,005,565, having doubled in size since 1900. ‘This 
increase was provided first and mainly from its immediate hinterland 
in Catalonia, secondly from the poorer agricultural areas of Spain, 
and thirdly from foreign countries. In 1930, 440,000 of its inhabitants 
were born in the city, 192,000 came from Catalonia, and 27,000 were 
foreigners, mainly German technicians. The rest were recruited 
from Spain, and two-thirds of these consisted of poor, unskilled 
labourers from Aragon and Murcia. Some quarters of the city are 
very heavily populated, and the density reaches 266,g00 to the square 
mile in the central district of Arrabal. The average for the whole 
commune is 27,600 to the square mile. The suburbs are slightly 
less crowded and extend up the right bank of the Llobregat—through 
Hospitalet, Cornella, San Feliu, and Molins de Rey—and towards the 
closely packed iron and steel works of S. Andrés and Besos. Bar- 
celona is the regional capital of Catalonia and has outgrown her 
regional functions to such an extent that she has been described as 
‘a head too large for its body’. She has become the chief industrial 
centre, port, and entrepot city in Spain. 

The more important subsidiary towns of Catalonia are Gerona, 
Tarragona, and Lérida, all provincial capitals and market centres. 
Gerona (21,000) in the valley of the ‘Ter is a frontier town and route 
centre at the foot of the Pyrenees. ‘Tarragona (30,000), a famous 
Roman city, has decayed with the growth of Barcelona as a port, but 
has some small industries. Lérida (38,000), built as a fortress town, 
is an important route centre and agricultural market. Other large 
urban centres are the textile-weaving towns of the plain—Igualada 


(12,500), Sabadell (45,600), Granollers (8,400), and Mataré (24,000). 
The Meseta 


This central core of Iberia, which covers more than fifteen of the 
central and western provinces, is as a whole a barren and sparsely 
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peopled plateau country supporting only about 70 persons to the 
square mile. The one province which greatly exceeds this density 
is that of Madrid, in which over one million people inhabit the capital 
city (1940). Madrid is the only town with over 100,000 people in the 
whole area. 

There are naturally many local variations in the density of popula- 
tion, in the distribution of settlements, and in the house-form 
throughout this vast region. However, the marked similarity in all 
parts of the Meseta of the type of rural settlement-——which consists 
of nucleated villages or small towns spaced at intervals over the arid 
unsheltered surface—gives it a certain homogeneity. These settle- 
ments, though they often have from ten to fifteen thousand inhabi- 
tants, are essentially rural. ‘Their size bears no direct relation to the 
density of population, small towns often being placed at 1o-mile 
intervals in the poorer areas, the intervening land being extensively 
cultivated. This characteristic type of settlement on the Meseta 
probably started originally as a form of defence against Moorish 
attack, for the isolated farm had at that time little chance of survival. 
Later it became engrained in the countryside, when it was divided 
up into large estates which became the equivalent of the Roman 
latifundia in their dependence on a large agricultural proletariat, 
with few rights and little stability, and in their concentration on 
extensive dry-farming methods for the cultivation of wheat. 

There is a distinct contrast between the distribution of population 
and settlement in the northern and southern Meseta, despite the 
prevalence of the nucleated settlement throughout, and the import- 
ance of Madrid, at least as a political and route centre for the whole 
area. The northern Meseta, which consists of the northern table- 
iand, the Douro valley, and the Central Sierras, will be described 
first. 

Northern Meseta. ‘This region includes the provinces of Leoén, 
Zamora, Palencia, Valladolid, Salamanca, Avila, Burgos, and Segovia, 
and roughly corresponds to the former ‘kingdoms’ of Ledn and Old 
Castile. In 1930 the total population was about 2 millions, with an 
average of 68 people to the square mile. Despite the high reputation 
of much of this region as a wheat producer, the population was not 
large even in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, when it reached 
the zenith of its prosperity. Since then the country, particularly 
in the west, has been extensively depopulated. Even in 1840 the 
traveller Gautier remarked on the sadness of the plateau villages, 
often completely abandoned and rapidly becoming mere ruins. 
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Heavy emigration continued, partly owing to the destruction of the 
vines, partly to the harsh agrarian régime, so that some districts of 
Valladolid and Palencia lost two-thirds of their population. Now, 
therefore, there are in many areas vast solitudes like those of the 
Ebro valley which seemingly extend to infinity, without sign of 
human occupation. 

On the Northern ‘Tableland the greatest concentrations of popula- 
tion follow the main river valleys, where fertile and irrigable soils 
are available. Thus, in the valleys of the Oca, Arlanzén, Arlanza, 
and Esquevra there are usually more than 100 people to the square 
mile, whilst the upper Douro valley is followed by a ribbon of close 
settlement, the population being particularly dense on the vegas of 
Toro and Zamora. ‘These heavy concentrations are nearly always 
connected with the intensive cultivation of the vine; they are sur- 
rounded and separated by sparsely populated wheat country. 

In the north-west area, between the Douro and the lower slopes 
of the Cantabrians, the houses are scattered in small, compact 
villages. Even on the plateau country, such as the Tierra de Campos 
around Palencia, the villages are smaller than in the real Castilian 
lands and have only about a thousand inhabitants each. They are 
usually situated below the higher levels of the paramos and are 
strung along the rivers, the intermittent watercourses, and the edge 
of the flood-plains (Fig. 18). Surrounded by a green fringe of 
poplars, and a small area of meadow-land, they are often distinguish- 
able from afar. Isolated houses, known here as alquerias, are few, 
though they are more common in the northern provinces near the 
foothills of the Cantabrians. 

In the south-western area around the town of Salamanca the 
agglomerated type of settlement increases and the villages are spaced 
at intervals of 3 or 4 miles. Supplies of drinking-water are often 
very scarce. South-west of Salamanca the population becomes very 
sparse, and the rocky scrubland of La Berzosa near the Portuguese 
boundary is practically uninhabited. 

The Central Sierras, which lie to the south of these tablelands, have 
a population of about 59 inhabitants to the square mile. In many 
districts, however, particularly in the massifs of Ayll6n, Somo, and 
Ocején, there are rarely more than 25 persons to the square mile. 
The foothill districts have the greatest concentrations, especially 
in the north-west along the Val de Corneja and the upper Tormes 
and in the south near Madrid. In the Val de Corneja the usual type 
of settlement is the large village, with from 500 to 2,000 inhabitants. 
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The larger villages with over 1,000 inhabitants are normally associated 
with intensive agriculture, and the smaller type with under 400 
persons are pastoral settlements. Some of the most backward of 
all the Spanish peoples live in the central valleys of these sierras, 
especially in the Loyoza valley in the east and the Las Hurdes district 





Fic. 18. Settlement near the River Esla in Leon, showing the small compact 
villages typical of this part of the Meseta (from sheet 194, Santa Maria del 


Paramo. x, Map) 


in the west. ‘The people, suffering from acute malnutrition and real 
mental and physical degeneration, live in small hamlets, which are 
poor clusters of some fifty houses with black roofs formed of great 
slabs of slate. 

The houses of the northern tableland usually form ‘little brown- 
roofed, brown-walled villages, gathered round their low square- 
towered churches’. Often the village would be indistinguishable 
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from the soil if it were not for the few poplars grown around it. 
The house is usually constructed of clay, as very little stone is avail- 
able, and is a poor structure having, like the normal Spanish house, 
surrounding stables and byres. Usually rectangular in shape, it is 
smail and dark, often with only one story. ‘The more modern build- 
ings with two floors have a whitewashed living-room built above 
the store and granary below. In the Central Sierras where wood is 
available many of the houses are built of timber, with stones roughly 
set in between. These villages, particularly in the Sierra de Gredos, 
are often very picturesque, such as Sequeros, which straggles down 
a wooded hill in narrow irregular streets of cobbles, its houses roofed 
with brown tiles, or Las Casas, whose houses have irregular roofs, 
flowered balconies, and grey rickety verandas. Many of these little 
mountain villages near Madrid receive numerous visitors every 
summer. 

The towns of the Northern Tableland and the Central Sierras are 
mainly route centres and agricultural markets, many of them having 
a long history as fortresses of this march-land between the Canta- 
brians and New Castile. Valladolid (91,000), the largest town on 
the Northern Tableland, is a great route centre on the middle Douro 
and was a formidable fortress in Moorish times. To the north of it 
lie the provincial capitals and markets of Burgos (40,000), Leén 
(29,000), and Palencia (24,000). ‘To the west stands Zamora (21,500) 
and in the south-west Salamanca (47,000), which guards an important 
routeway to Portugal and is a famous university and cathedral city, 
with small industries. Avila (15,000) and Segovia (18,000) guard the 
routes through the Sierra de Guadarrama to Madrid. Segovia, a 
fortress since Celto-Iberic times, now possesses only minor industries, 
whilst Avila remains a small walled city in the midst of a barren 
countryside. On the west of the Sierra de Gredos the small towns 
of Béjar (9,000), a tiny industrial centre consisting of a single long 
street, with poor, tall, verandahed houses of whitewashed granite, 
and Plasencia (10,000), a cathedral city intensely Castilian in its 
granite arcades and patios and narrow streets, guard the routes to 
Portugal. 

Southern Meseta. 'The southern Meseta, which includes the 
provinces of Toledo, Madrid, Caceres, Badajoz, Ciudad Real, and 
much of Albacete, Guadalajara, and Cuenca, has a population of 
about 34 millions. If the city of Madrid is excluded there are about 
55 persons to the square mile. 

The population is normally sparse, and the settlements are nucle- 
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ated and widely separated. Much of the country is either highland 
or semi-arid plateau which offers little opportunity for intensive 
cultivation and close settlement. ‘The most deserted areas are the 
cistus-clad slopes of the mountains of Toledo and Guadalupe, and 
the flat plains of La Mancha and Extremadura, where there are often 
only about 30 people to the square mile. The greatest concentration 
is around Madrid; the 'Tagus valley, from Aranjuez to Puente del 
Arzobispo, is also densely peopled. 

In the lands of the 'Tagus valley most of the larger settlements 
are concentrated in the narrow depression which stretches along the 
edge of the central sierras, and is watered by the Henares, the lower 
Jarama, and the 'Tagus near Aranjuez. Sigtienza, Brihuega, Guadala- 
jara, and Alcala de Henares are amongst the more important centres 
of population. Much of the area is, however, barren and treeless, 
and the population is concentrated in large valley villages below the 
general level of the plateau. 

In the south-east the plains of La Mancha provide the classic 
example of a country with a few large settlements coupled with a 
low density of population (Fig. 19). Except in the wine regions 
near Manzanares and Valdepefias, where the density is about 100 
to the square mile, the countryside has an appearance of absolute 
emptiness. No trees on hills relieve the void, and much of La Mancha 
is entirely abandoned and visited only for game. In the northern 
Mancha Alta the country supports about 65 people to the square 
mile, but the population decreases in the south on the plain of San 
Juan to about 50 to the square mile, and again in the south-east on the 
Campo de Montiel to 30 to the square mile. About 98 per cent. of the 
total population lives in large rural villages with from three to eight 
thousand inhabitants, their size tending to increase in the poorer 
districts. The only signs of occupation on the wide deserted plains 
between the villages are the farm equipment, such as windmills and 
silos, an occasional shelter for the workpeople, and a very few isolated 
dwellings, known as casas de campo, which are the country-houses 
of the large proprietors. 

Stretching away to the Portuguese boundary, the desolate plateaux 
of Extremadura have a population of about 60 to the square mile. 
The type of settlement is similar to that of La Mancha, though the 
villages are larger and normally have a population exceeding 10,000. 
The only areas of denser population lie around Badajoz, and on the 
Tierra de Barros, where the valleys with a sparse covering of cork 
and evergreen can be used for agriculture, particularly cereals. 
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Much of the country has been abandoned, and its deserted plains 
and bramble-covered hillocks are now only suitable as game preserves. 

In the Sierra Morena, which forms the boundary between the 
Meseta and the Andalusian plain, the population is mainly concen- 
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Fic. 19. Nucleated settlement typical of the plains of La Mancha, showing the 
village of La Solana (from sheet 786, Manzanares. x9) Map) 


trated on the southern slopes. The widely spaced nucleated village 
remains the normal type of settlement, some like Cazorla and Quesada 
being pastoral hamlets, others, like Baeza, Ubeda, and Villacarrillo, 
being centres of small but densely peopled vegas. There are also 
many mining settlements around Rio Tinto, Almadén de la Plata, 
and Linares. In the Puerto de Despenaperros and the southern 
sierras nearby, an unusual form of colonization was attempted by 
Charles III. Under the direction of Thurriegel, a Bavarian adventurer, 
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about 8,000 German and Flemish were settled in this area, partly 
to cultivate waste land and partly to protect the important highway 
from Madrid to Seville. These villages are still differentiated from 
the ordinary Meseta village by their symmetrical plan, the small size 
and rectangular shape of the fields, and the straightness of the roads 
and paths. Very few traces of the German origin of the settlers 
remain, either in language or in type of population, though some 
place-names are obviously non-Spanish. 

The village of the southern Meseta is normally a mere huddled 
cluster of houses the colour of the soil, not easily distinguishable 
from the paramos at a few hundred yards. In some parts, however, 
where lime is abundant, the houses are whitewashed and stand out 
vividly against the dusty countryside. The house is usually a low, 
one-storied building, often little more than a hovel. In La Mancha 
many of the inhabitants live in caves excavated in the limestones of 
the paramos. Thus at Villacafias, which has 8,000 inhabitants, the 
houses on the surface compose quite a small hamlet, because a large 
number of its inhabitants live underground. Away from the settle- 
ments refuges called bombos are built for the agricultural labourers; 
they are usually made of stone without any mortar, and are circular 
in shape, with a domed roof. 

The one great city of the southern Meseta is Madrid, which by 
its growth has contributed to the decay of the smaller towns of 
the region, such as Toledo. The population of Madrid was 1,074,983 
in 1940 despite the loss of 300,000 people during the Civil War. 
Madrid as the capital city and political centre of Spain is the second 
largest town in the country and is growing rapidly. 'The attraction of 
the capital city is felt throughout the country, and its inhabitants 
come from all parts of Spain; the neighbouring sierras of Guadar- 
rama and the plains of Castile naturally provide the largest contin- 
gents. he density of population in the urban area averages about 
29,267 inhabitants to the square mile, but in the built-up area it 
rises to 120,430 to the square mile. In 1940 the average number of 
inhabitants per building was 44:6. The greatest concentration of 
population is in the south of the city, where the working-class 
suburbs have about 800 people to the acre. 

The other centres of the southern Meseta now function as small 
“market towns, though most of them have fine cathedrals, churches, 
and universities quite out of proportion to their size or present impor- 
‘tance. To the south of Madrid, Toledo (27,000), formerly a fortress 
city built above the rapids of the [agus and guarding the routes to 
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southern Spain, is now merely the chief town of a rich and fertile vega. 
The main towns of the western part of La Mancha are Ciudad Real 
(23,000) and Manzanares (16,000). Badajoz (44,000), the only 
large town in Extremadura, is situated on the irrigated lands of the 
Guadiana, near the Portuguese boundary. It commands important 
routes to Lisbon and has some small industries. Other centres in 
the west are Caceres (26,000) and Mérida (15,000), now only a 
large agricultural village, but formerly a great Roman city (Emerita 
Augusta) and the capital of lower Lusitania. In the Sierra Morena 
the lead-mining centre of Linares (42,000) is the only notable town. 


Ebro Trough and Iberic Mountains 


This region forms an extensive block of sparsely populated country 
separating the closely settled areas round Barcelona and Valencia 
from the Basque and Cantabrian provinces. It covers almost the 
whole of the ancient ‘kingdom’ of Aragon and parts of Old Castile. 
The country supports only 70 persons to the square mile in the Ebro 
trough and 40 in the Iberic mountains. There is a tendency for even 
this population to decrease, particularly in the poorer districts. The 
population is essentially rural, and its distribution is largely influenced 
by the availability of water both for drinking and for irrigation. 

In the Ebro trough there are three areas in which most of the 
people live: first, on the northern edge of the trough, along the pied- 
mont zone of the Pyrenees; secondly, around the course of the river 
Ebro and its tributaries; and thirdly in the well-watered upper valley 
of the Rioja Alta. The piedmont zone is about 6 to g miles wide and 
has patches of closely cultivated land around the Cinca valley and 
the Hoya de Huesca. In these areas the villages are scattered thickly 
over the countryside, and between La Noguera near Lérida, and 
Sangtiesa in Navarre, there are about 100,000 people. Altogether 
one-third of the total number of inhabitants in Huesca live in the 
piedmont zone. ‘There is a striking increase in settlement and cultiva- 
tion as the actual course of the Ebro and the irrigation canals are 
approached. Near Saragossa a large irrigated area dependent on the 
Imperial Canal supports a population of about 40,000. On the right 
bank of the Ebro olive-groves, vineyards, and fields of wheat and 
sugar-beet extend through Alcaniz, Hiar, Belchite, and Borja to 
Tarazona. On the left bank, Ejea de los Caballeros with the lower 
Gallego and Cinca valleys has the main concentration of people. 
An important ribbon of settlement also follows the productive 
valley of the Jalon southwards to La Almuina de Dofia Godina. 
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in the upper valley of the Ebro, the Rioja Alta, with a constant 
upply of water, has a contented air of rural opulence, while a large 
opulation lives around Logrojio in many small villages scattered 
mongst orchards, vineyards, and sugar-beet fields. 

Between and beyond these areas of comparatively close agricultural 
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Fic. 20. Sparsely peopled lands of Las Bardenas in the Ebro trough (from 
sheet 253, Fustifia. sos) Map) 





settlement lie the great arid wastes of the Ebro trough, where drinking 
water is scarce and settlements are small and far apart (Fig. 20). 
These are the immense treeless plains of Aragon, with stubble fields 
and trellised vineyards, with deserts thinly covered with thyme and 
interrupted by bare crumbling hills of reddish earth. The most 
extensive of the desolate tracts are the almost uninhabited Las 
Bardenas, much of Los Monegros, and the Llanos de Plasencia. 
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In these areas it is possible to walk 20 miles across the dreary plateaux 
without seeing a single hamlet or a solitary tree. Resources are few 
and the population is mainly pastoral, though some wheat is grown. 
Some parts of the dry upper Ebro basin have been abandoned, and 
there is a constant drain of population to the labour market of Cata- 
lonia, and much emigration to France and America. 

The Iberic mountains are very sparsely populated and large areas 
are uninhabited. The region, as a whole, is a barrier between the 
Ebro trough and the Castilian plateaux, with poor communications 
and small water-supply. In the north the Sierra la Demanda has 
been much depopulated, and there is now little transhumance from 
the plains to its mountain pastures. From the bleak paramos of 
Soria, where the density of population is about 35 to the square 
mile, a yearly migration takes place each winter towards the mines 
of southern Spain. In the land south of the Jalon the villages are 
concentrated in the more fertile valleys where agriculture is possible, 
and most of the larger centres are strategically placed to control 
routes between the sea and the plains of La Mancha. 3 

The type of rural settlement varies slightly throughout the region, 
but a dispersal of villages and hamlets over the countryside is most 
common. This is an intermediate type between the dispersed 
hamlets and farms of the Cantabrian region and the closely concen- 
trated rural towns of the Meseta. Probably the chief influence on 
rural settlement is the lack of water, so that villages naturally gather 
round permanent springs and streams. In the typical Aragonese 
village the church tower stands out conspicuously from the cluster 
of houses and sheds and is visible from afar, dominating the sur- 
rounding plains (Photo. 9). 

The houses are normally made of brick, factory bricks being used 
in the towns and hand-made sun-dried bricks in the country areas. 
Very little building stone or wood is available. ‘The typical Aragonese 
hamlet with its soil-coloured brick walls would merge almost com- 
pletely into the landscape but for the church tower. 

The only large and important town in this extensive region is 
Saragossa (174,000), the sixth city of Spain. It is pre-eminently a 
route centre, and the regional capital of Aragon. It commands a 
fertile area of irrigated land, is an important commercial centre, 
and has small industries. '[he other centres of the Ebro trough are 
Huesca (14,500), a decayed fortress town and regional centre, 
‘Tudela (10,000), a route centre, and Logrofio (34,000), the agricul- 
tural market for the fertile huerta of the Rioja Alta. ‘The chief towns 
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of the Iberic mountains are small route centres, Teruel (13,500), 
Soria (10,000), Cuenca (15,000), and Calatayud (12,000) being the 
most important. 


Levantine Lowlands 


Along the Levantine coastlands which form an uneven but usually 
narrow band from Castellon to Cartagena there were in 1930 about 
2 million people. The distribution of population is greatly influenced 
by the availability of water for irrigation. A complicated system of 
irrigation channels, with strict laws governing the distribution of 
water, was first constructed by the Moors. A very large and closely 
settled population now lives on these irrigated lands, known as 
huertas, which have densities of 1,000 people to the square mile in 
purely rural districts. These oases of settlement are separated from 
one another by hilly scrub-clad country which will barely support 
80 persons to the square mile. Sparsely inhabited areas shut in the 
huertas on the west. 

The most northerly of the huertas, which is irrigated by the 
Mijares river, surrounds Castellén de la Plana and the small town of 
Segorbe. The whole area is densely cultivated and is covered with 
fruit-trees, especially oranges. The total population is about 100,000 
with a density of 300 persons to the square mile. The famous huerta 
of Valencia occupies a large plain watered by the Turia and stretching 
from the mountains in the west to the sand-dunes of the coast. If 
the city of Valencia is excluded, the rural population living in many 
villages and isolated houses consists of 170,000 persons, with a 
density of 1,120 to the square mile. South of the Valencian huerta 
the population decreases in the Riberas del Jucar, where rice-fields 
around the marshes of the Albufera and orange-groves near Alcira 
support about 180,000 people. A band of higher country reaching 
to the sea in Cabo de la Nao separates the Riberas del Jucar from 
Alicante. A series of fishing-villages such as Calpe and Altea shelter 
behind Cabo de la Nao. i 

Along the southern Levantine coastlands the huertas are smaller 
and almost entirely confined to the valley of the Segura. North of 
this valley, however, lies a small but very densely peopled area around 
the port of Alicante and the huerta of Elche, which, with its white- 
washed cubic houses scattered amongst woods of date-palms, gives 
a vivid impression of a Moroccan oasis town. On the lower Segura 
the huerta around Orihuela is closely cultivated by about 80,000 
inhabitants who live in small houses (barracas) on the huerta. Farther 
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inland the city of Murcia stands on the Segura and is surrounded 
by a huerta with a population of about 490 people to the square mile. 
In the huerta of the Segura the inhabitants live in dispersed houses 
to a greater extent than in the Valencian area (Fig. 21). Above 





Fic. 21. Settlement in the huertas along the R. Segura around the city of 
Murcia and in the hills to the south ( from sheet 934, Murcia. 555 map) 


Murcia a string of small settlements lines the Sangonera river to 
Lorca. 

Inhospitable mountains, deeply dissected by narrow gorges, shut 
off the huertas from easy access to the Meseta and Madrid. Behind 
Castellon rise the arid scrub-covered hills of the Maestrazgo. The 
population lives in small villages such as Morella, and Cuevas de 
Vinroma. Behind the huerta of Valencia a waterless and treeless 
country surrounds the deep gorge of the upper Turia and has a 
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population analogous to that of the Meseta. Similar steppe and 
mountain areas surround Lorca and the Segura valley. 

The rural population of the Levantine coastlands is normally 
grouped in large villages, though isolated houses are common in the 
Albufera district, around the orange-groves of Alcira, and on un- 
irrigated land. ‘This concentration in villages is explained partly by 
the complicated communal organization necessary for the fair 
division of irrigation water and partly by the crystallization of settle- 
ment during the seventeenth century, when many of the immigrants 
came from the nucleated villages of the Castilian plateaux. Owing 
to the large population and close cultivation the land is minutely 
subdivided, particularly round the towns, although the orange-groves 
are normally organized as great estates employing day labourers. 
Emigration, too, is large, particularly to Algeria. The majority of 
emigrants leave the higher and unirrigated lands, where droughts 
frequently cause acute poverty. 

The characteristic dwellings of the huertas, and, in particular the 
Valencia district, are the barracas. ‘These are constructed of dried, 
hardened, and very resistant mud, and have a pointed roof covered 
with straw thatch. With their grey thatch and pointed gable these 
barracas are almost the shape of an isosceles triangle, and show more 
roof than side. The barraca normally has a long corridor, through 
which the peasants can move their farm-carts called tartanas, and an 
adjacent shelter for farm animals (Photo. 10). This house-form is 
most frequently found in the fields, though it is often built in the 
villages, and even in some old suburban parts of Valencia. It is 
gradually being replaced by two-storied stone farm-houses roofed 
with tiles. In the Elche huerta the Moorish cubic house, and around 
Murcia a small house with an arched doorway, takes the place of the 
barraca. ‘The houses are normally whitewashed from twelve to 
fifteen times a year (Photo. 11). 

Urban life is well established on the Levantine lowlands, and each 
huerta centres round one or more large towns. As in many parts 
of Spain, the town-dweller is very often an agricultural labourer 
and the largest towns have a distinctly rural atmosphere. ‘This is 
particularly true of some of the old quarters of Valencia, where 
stables and farm-carts are frequently seen. Valencia (320,000), the 
most populous city of this region, is situated on a bend of the ‘Turia 
in a large and unusually fertile huerta. It is the third largest city in 
Spain, but its industries are small. The multifarious products of 
the huerta, particularly the large orange crop, are exported from the 
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nearby harbour of El Grao. To the north of Valencia lies the huerta 
surrounding Castellon (36,700), and to the south Alcira (16,000) and 
Jativa (13,000) are agricultural centres with small industries. 

The industrial town of Alcoy (36,000) lies north of Alicante 
(73,000), which is an important port, particularly for emigration to 
Algeria. Orihuela (38,500) and Murcia are the markets for the huerta 
of the Segura. Murcia (159,000), the eighth largest city in Spain, 
is a very closely packed settlement with narrow and tortuous 
streets.’ ‘The products of the southern part of the region are exported 
mainly from Cartagena (102,500). As a general rule, the most 
interesting feature of the towns of the region is their close connexion 
with the surrounding agricultural lands, so that the huerta and its 
urban centre form an inseparable unit. 


Andalusian Mountains and Southern Coastal Strip 


This region, which extends over the provinces of Almeria, Granada, 
and Malaga, had in 1930 a population of about 1# millions. Despite 
the large area of uninhabitable mountain country there were on an 
average 140 persons to the square mile. 

The population of the region is concentrated in two parallel 
zones: first, in the coastal lands from Malaga to Cabo de Gata; 
secondly, in the intermontane basins, which stretch from Ronda to 
Baza. In the coastal area a string of small settlements shelters at 
the foot of the Andalusian mountains, though only in a few districts, 
as at Malaga and Almeria, is there sufficient flat land to enable large 
towns to grow up. Each of the small white villages is the centre 
of a vega and lies amongst trees and orchards, at the foot of the 
barren slopes of the Sierra Nevada which rise abruptly to 6,000 feet. 
From little harbours, such as Adra and Motril, tunny and sardine 
fishing provide employment. In the intermontane basins, along the 
central depression, a discontinuous series of well-populated irrigated 
lands surrounds Ronda, Antequera, Granada, Guadix, and Baza. 
Between these towns, however, the ‘wide plains of heather and dwarf- 
palm stretching dull-green and brown to the horizon’ are deserted 

' The figure of 159,000 which is given as the population of the city of Murcia is 
misleading. It has often been pointed out that many Spanish towns include in their 
municipal boundaries a large number of the surrounding villages. The residents in 
these places cannot be truly described as inhabitants of the city itself. In 1909, when 
the total population of Murcia was given as 125,000, the German geographer Supan 
estimated that 45,000 of them lived in the adjacent villages, 48,000 in isolated 


dwellings, and only 32,000 in the city itself. Recent estimates give a total of about 
37,000 within the city. 
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except by a few herdsmen and by groups of peasants who go long 
distances to and fro between the villages and fields. 

The areas of low density of population consist of the Sierra Nevada 
and its associated ranges, which separate the coast from the central 
depression. The elevation, consequent severe climate, and shortage 
of good land provide for a population of only 83 persons to the square 
mile. About 60 per cent. of the total population in the Sierra Nevada 
live on the southern slopes, where settlement extends up to 5,400 
feet. On the colder northern slopes there are far fewer settlements, 
and none are built above 4,500 feet. 

The type of rural settlement varies throughout the region. The 
isolated dwelling is often found in the mountainous country, though 
it is an unusual form of settlement in southern Spain. On the narrow 
coastal lands the settlements are small and compact and lie near the 
mouths of the rivers and close to the shore. On the southern slopes 
of the Sierra Nevada the population is dispersed in small hamlets. 
This dispersal is naturally associated with the broken nature of the 
mountainous slopes, but is also connected with the subdivision of 
property and with the repopulation of the Sierra Nevada after the 
expulsion of the Moors. Over 12,000 families were then brought to 
the sierras, many of them from Galicia and Asturias, where the 
population normally lives in small hamlets. Capileira and 'Trevélez 
are typical examples of these mountain settlements. From these 
two villages and from Guejar and Pitres a number of families move 
up the mountains in the summer with their sheep, and live in very 
poor isolated farm-dwellings (cortiillos) which are scattered over the 
high alpine pastures. On the plains of Granada, Guadix, and Baza 
the predominance of the nucleated settlements on the irrigated 
lands is again marked; these normally have from one to two thousand 
inhabitants (Fig. 22). Towns and villages are closely concentrated 
along the line of the central depression. ‘The emptiness of the wheat- 
producing steppes separating such towns as Baza and Guadix is 
accentuated by the use of caves as dwellings (Photo. 12). 

The house form in this region varies considerably, but it is usually 
a poor whitewashed stone building. On the southern slopes of the 
Sierra Nevada the house is normally built of local stone and has a 
flat roof, reinforced to withstand the weight of the winter snows. 
Above the roof rises a conspicuous cylindrical chimney covered with 
a large stone. The houses are usually built close together, and from 
a distance the hamlet resembles a series of irregularly built stone 
terraces. On the north of the Sierra Nevada the flat and the sloping 
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roof are both constructed, sometimes side by side, as in the village 
of La Calahorra. ‘The temporary cortzillos on the alpine pastures 
are the poorest of buildings, made of rough blocks of stones without 
windows (Photo. 14). 

Along the southern coast the two chief towns are Malaga in the 
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Fic. 22. Settlement in the basin of Granada. The line of settlements which 
separates the empty north-eastern part of the map from the remainder marks 
the southern edge of steep-sided sierras ( from sheet 1,009, Granada, x55 Map) 


west and Almeria in the east. Malaga (188,000) was in 1930 the 
fifth city of Spain and an important port and regional capital. It is 
the centre of the largest vega along the southern coast, and though 
primarily the market centre for the wines, citrus fruits, sugar, and 
figs which the vega produces, it is also an industrial city. Almeria 
(54,000) is essentially the port of the eastern part of the southern 
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coast, and exports raisins, and minerals from the Sierra de Gador. 
Other coastal towns are Vélez-Malaga (25,000) and Adra (9,000). 
Granada (118,000) is the largest city in the central depression and 
has grown up as the centre of a fertile irrigated basin. About 200,000 
people live in this fruitful vega, which lies at the foot of the hill on 
which the Alhambra is built, and follows the Genil valley westwards. 
Other centres in the depression are Ronda (33,000) and Antequera 
(33,000) to the south-west of Granada, and Guadix (22,000) and Baza 
(16,000) to the north-east. 


Plain of Andalusia 


The Andalusian plain supports about 24 million people with an 
average density of 133 persons to the square mile. Compared with 
the Meseta this population is dense and well distributed; it is mainly 
concentrated in the fertile valley of the Guadalquivir. 

Along the coastal lands the population is very unevenly distributed. 
Practically uninhabited marsh-lands (Las Marismas) and sand-dunes 
(Arenas Gordas) form an immense game-preserve round the mouth 
of the Guadalquivir. Small areas of cultivation, producing vines and 
fruits, have grown up on the dunes of the left bank around Sanlicar 
de Barrameda. In the west between the Guadalquivir and the Guadi- 
ana the population increases around Huelva and in the neighbour- 
hood of Niebla. East of Sanlucar a dense population clusters around 
the shores of Cadiz bay, where fishing, intensive cultivation, and the 
extraction of salt provide employment. Inland near the town of 
Jerez de la Frontera the famous sherry vineyards are interspersed with 
olive-groves and clumps of evergreen and cork-oaks. 

The lower valley of the Guadalquivir centred on Seville is a wide 
level plain famous for its olive-groves. It is also a great wheat 
country with patches of irrigated land near the rivers. Around 
Seville the density of population is 400 to the square mile. ‘This 
countryside has that concentration of inhabitants in large settlements, 
separated by leagues of practically deserted cultivated land, which is 
characteristic of Andalusia. An important group of settlements 
follows the eastern side of the Guadalquivir basin and marks the 
contact of the Andalusian mountains with the plain. Here the three 
advantages of defensive positions, springs, and good soils are com- 
bined, and a line of small towns runs from Puente Genil through 
Osuna, Moron de la Frontera, Lebrija, and Arcos de la Frontera to 
Jerez. 

The country of the upper basin is hillier and has fewer inhabitants. 
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The Sierra Morena rises steeply from the north bank of the river; 
the gently undulating Campifia of Cordoba extends southwards to 
the foothills of the Andalusian mountains. The people live in large 
settlements as in the lower valley, such as Baena, Cabra, Montilla, 
and Aguilar. ‘The valley narrows rapidly above Baeza, and on the 
well-populated hills in this section the estates are smaller. 

The outstanding feature of the distribution of population in the 
Andalusian plain is again the concentration of agricultural workers 
in urban centres. About 87 per cent. of the whole population lives 
in 240 settlements, most of which have over 2,000 houses. It is very 
exceptional for these towns to have any manufactures. About 5 per 
cent. live in smaller villages; only in a few areas of recent colonization, 
mainly in the upper valley, is there dispersal of dwellings or division 
of the land into small holdings. Undoubtedly the form of settlement 
has kept the total population small in comparison with the resources 
of the plain, and it is estimated that there has been a considerable 
decrease since Roman times. 

A typical rural town is surrounded by a small fringe of green huerta 
which is minutely divided amongst the numerous inhabitants. 
Beyond the huertas stretch the immense estates of the landowners, 
who usually live for part of the year in their large farm-houses, which 
are spaced at wide intervals over the dusty plains. These cortzjos 
often resemble Moorish citadels and are self-contained hamlets with 
workmen’s cottages and stables. ‘They are surrounded by well- 
cultivated gardens, which form oases in the arid plain. The only. 
other buildings away from the towns are the huts of the peasant 
labourers, who come long distances from their homes to their daily 
work and need some temporary shelter against the sun. 

This highly nucleated type of settlement, engrained in the country- 
side during its early occupation, has been preserved by the division 
of the land into large estates worked by hired agricultural labourers. 
The system is, in some respects, well suited to the extensive cultivation 
of wheat and olives. Its formation was obviously influenced, though 
not decisively, by the lack of water on the plain and the advantages of 
concentration near adequate supplies. On a plain so flat and so 
exposed to attack either from the surrounding heights or from the 
sea, defence was a primary consideration in the original location of 
settlements. Villages and towns were sometimes sited at a consider- 
able distance from wells if a strong position on a commanding height 
could be utilized, as at Arjona, Porcuna, and Carmona (Photo. 13). 

The home of the Andalusian worker is a low whitewashed building, 





13. Medina-Sidonia, a hill-top town in southern Andalusia 





14. Almogia, a village in the Andalusian mountains 





16. Interior of country house near Pollensa, in Majorca 
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with a sloping red-tiled roof. It is placed directly on the narrow 
village street and packed very tightly in amongst its neighbours. 
In many of the coastal villages and some of the inland towns the 
houses have flat roofs and exterior staircases. 

In such an area, where the town is the most normal form of settle- 
ment, it is not surprising that its larger centres—Cadiz on the coast, 
Seville in the lower plain, and Cordoba in the upper basin—should 
be amongst the most notable of Spanish cities. Cadiz (75,700) is 
the main port of the plain; its site on the peninsula of Cadiz bay, to 
the east of the Guadalquivir marshes, has been occupied since the 
Phoenicians founded the city. The other important coastal towns are 
Sanlucar (26,000), which lies at the mouth of the Guadalquivir, 
and Huelva (44,000), the centre of a well-cultivated area west of 
Las Marismas and an important outlet for the copper of the Rio 
Tinto and Tharsis mines. Seville (228,000), on the eastern bank of 
the Guadalquivir, is placed in the lower Andalusian plain, of which 
it is the regional centre. It is the seventh largest trading port in 
Spain and has many small industries; it has no rival as the focus of 
Andalusian life. The chief centre of the upper Guadalquivir valley 
is Cordoba (103,000), mainly a market town, but with some indus- 
trial development, dependent on the mines of the Sierra Morena. 


Balearic Islands 


The Balearic Islands, which lie to the north-east of Cabo de la Nao, 
can be divided into two groups. The eastern group includes the 
densely peopled islands of Majorca and Minorca; the western group 
consists of small islands, such as Iviza and Formentera, with lower 
densities of population. In 1933 the total population of all the islands 
combined was about 366,000 with an average of 190 persons to the 
square mile, which is comparatively dense for a Spanish province. 

Majorca is the largest of the Balearics and has 269,000 people. The 
density of population is high, there being about 200 people to the 
square mile. The most closely settled areas are the huertas, the 
largest of which surrounds Palma. The cordillera in the north-west 
rises steeply from the sea to an average height of between 1,000 and 
1,500 feet and is clothed with pines. The main settlements like 
Soller and Valldemosa lie in small mountain-encircled valleys, their 
Slopes clad with orange, lemon, and almond trees (Photo. 15). 

As a whole, there are very few villages in the coastal zone; this is 
due to the former prevalence of malaria and to the fear of pirates in 

past centuries. 
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The rural population normally lives in small towns, spaced at 
intervals of between 5 and 7 miles. Excluding Palma, there are 36 
settlements each with over 1,500 inhabitants, containing about 65 
per cent. of the total population. Dispersed settlement is only 
common in the small irrigated areas and round Soller, where the 
orange-groves are worked under a system of small-holdings. A 
sprinkling of hamlets is now beginning to cover some parts of the 
neglected coastal lands. With their modern buildings and uniform 
plan they can easily be distinguished from the older settlements 
which are still surrounded by strong walls and grouped around 
conspicuous church towers. Isolated dwellings are also increasing 
in number as the island becomes more important as a tourist resort 
and a place of retirement for rich Catalans. The old Majorcan 
farm-house was often a very fine building which faced one side of 
a central courtyard, the other three sides being occupied by the low 
one-storied houses of the dependants and workpeople (Photo. 16). 

Palma (88,000), the capital of the Balearics, is the principal town 
and port of Majorca and the centre of all communications in the 
island. ‘The industries of the town are small, but Palma has retained 
its predominance largely because of its port. As Palma hasabout one- 
third of the total population of Majorca, the other towns are of minor 
importance, the chief being Soller (4,300) in the north-west and 
Manacor (8,000) and Felanitx (6,500) in the east; these are all situated 
a short way inland and are connected with small harbours on the coast. 

Minorca is the second of the Balearics in importance, supporting a 
population of 42,000. It has fewer resources than Majorca, and the 
density of population is somewhat lower, being about 160 to the 
square mile. There has been much emigration from the island, at 
first to Algeria and later to Argentina and other South American 
countries. Many of the emigrants were men wishing to avoid 
conscription for Spanish military service. 

The population of the island is predominantly rural. Inland 
villages, such as Alayor, Ferrerias, and Mercadal, are concentrated 
at the foot of the northern hills, where they have a certain amount 
of shelter from the winds. The land here is divided into large estates, 
and there are few isolated houses. Dispersed settlement is more 
common in the south. The chief settlements of Minorca are the ports 
of Mahon in the east and Ciudadela in the west. Mahdén (16,000) 
with its satellites of Villa Carlos and San Luis is the largest settle- 
ment of the island. Ciudadela (8,000) is a fishing-harbour of minor 
importance. 
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Fic. 23. The Towns of Spain. All towns with a population over 25,000 are marked. Of those below this figure only provincial capitals are shown 
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25,000 INHABITANTS ARRANGED IN ORDER 
SIZE (Census of 31 December 1930) 


. Barcelona 
Madrid 


Valencia 
Seville 
Malaga 
Saragossa 
Bilbao. 
Murcia 
g. Granada 
10. Cérdoba 
11. Cartagena 


12. Valladolid 
13. Palma 

14. Santander 
15. San Sebastian 
16. Gijén . 
17. Cadiz . 
18. Oviedo 
19. Corunna 
20. Alicante 
21. Jerez . 
22. Vigo . 
23. Lorca 

24. Almeria 


25. Salamanca . 
26. Sabadell 

27. Huelva 

28. Badalona 
29. Badajoz 

30. Mieres 

31. Pamplona 


TS ee 


1,005,565 
952,832 
320,195 
228,729 
188,010 
173,987 
161,987 
158,724 
118,179 
103,106 
102,518 

91,089 
88,262 
85,117 
78,432 
78,239 


75,769 


75,463 
74,132 
73,071 
72,055 
65,012 
60,300 
53,977 
46,867 
45,607 
44,872 
44,291 
43,726 
42,787 
42,259 


32. 
33. 
. Vitoria - 
. Burgos ' 
. Tarrasa 

. Jaén 

. Langreo 

. Alcoy . 

. Lérida 

. Orihuela 

. Santiago. 






Linares : ~ aa 
Albacete . «© 


‘2 
as 


43. Castellén de la P. 
44. Tortosa 2 
45. Ferrol. 

46. La Linea. 
47. Logrofio . | “4 
48. Ronda _.) a3 

49. Antequera . =] 
50. Manresa ’ | 
51. Reus . , 

52. Lugo. - oe 
53. Pontevedra. . 
54. Tarragona. . 
55. Ecija . oa 
56. Leén . a 

57. S. Fernando 

58. Vélez Malaga . 
59. Toledo (- 5 
60. Sanlucar 

61. Yecla mu 
62. Valdepefias . 

63. Caceres ae 





SPANISH PROVINCIAL CAPITALS WITH FE 
THAN 25,000 INHABITANTS ARRANGED IN ORI 


CO OWANPW DH 


OF SIZE r 

. Palencia 23,936 

Ciudad Real 23,401 
. Gerona . 21,845 
. Orense . 21,579 

Zamora . 21,557 

Segovia . 18,027 
. Guadalajara 16,053 ; 
. Cuenca . 15,599 
. Avila 15,223 
. Huesca . 14,632 
. Teruel 13,534 
. Soria 





10,098 
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The only other islands of the Balearics of any significance are 
Iviza, Formentera, and Cabrera. Iviza, a mountainous island with 
a very rocky surface, has about 27,000 inhabitants and contains only 
one large settlement (Iviza) with 7,000 inhabitants. Formentera 
supports about 3,000 people, most of whom live in isolated farms. 
Cabrera has less than fifty inhabitants. 


Urban Population 


The small proportion of the whole population which lives in 
urban areas in Spain is partly explained by the undeveloped 
nature of its manufacturing industries. Only 30 per cent. of the 
people live in districts with over 20,000 inhabitants, half of these 
living in large towns with a population of over 100,000. ‘These 
figures contrast notably with an industrialized country such as 
England, where 80 per cent. of the people live in towns. About 
17 per cent. of the total population of Spain live in districts with from 
5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants, areas which normally have a small town 
as their focus. It is in these districts rather than in the urban areas 
that the population is increasing most rapidly. ‘This increase is 
taking place largely at the expense of the many districts (about 30 per 
cent.) with between 100 and 500 inhabitants. The attraction of the 
large city, which is so basic a factor in the population movements of 
other west European countries, is felt to a smaller extent in Spain. 
But the few Spanish towns with from 100,000 to 500,000 people 
nearly doubled their population between 1900 and 1930 (Fig. 24). 

Madrid and Barcelona are the only two cities with a population 
over one million. The functions of these two cities are very different ; 
Madrid (see pp. 582-7) is essentially the political capital, whilst 
Barcelona (see pp. 559-60) is a great industrial and commercial centre. 
The resulting differences in outlook between the two cities has 
combined with historical and political factors to lead Barcelona to 
plead and even to fight for a measure of independence. The situa- 
tion is in some respects similar to the traditional rivalry between 
Lisbon and Oporto in Portugal, though here the contributory factors 
are absent and the rivalry has never led to serious results. 

There are only nine other towns with over 100,000 inhabitants; 
these are Cordoba, Granada, Malaga, Murcia,! Seville, Valencia, 
Bilbao, Saragossa, and Cartagena. Of these it will be noted that five 
are ports and that seven are situated either in Andalusia (Cérdoba, 


" The city of Murcia by itself contains fewer than 100,000 inhabitants. See 
P. 112 above. 
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Granada, Malaga, and Seville) or on the Levantine lowlands (Murcia, 
Valencia, and Cartagena). ‘Thus the whole of the Meseta and the 
northern interior of Spain have only two large towns, Madrid and 
Saragossa (Fig. 23). ‘There are 13 towns with a population between 
50,000 and 100,000 and a further 39 between 25,000 and 50,000. 
Thus 63 towns have a population that exceeds 25,000. 

The normal Spanish town contains between 15,000 and 50,000 
people, and the population of these places has, in most cases, remained 
comparatively stable. Such towns were at the height of their pros- 
perity during the sixteenth century, after the great discoveries in the 
Americas had been made. Many of them had grown up around a hill, 
occupied by a succession of castles from Roman to medieval times; 
others were placed, like Cuenca and Ronda, at the confluence of 
rivers running in deep valleys so that they were practically inacces- 
sible from three sides. Encircling the lower slopes of the hill the old 
town is a labyrinth of narrow, winding streets often still paved with 
cobbles. ‘The houses press close to each other, and their empty and 
almost windowless facades give no indication of the spacious clois- 
tered patios and the cool rooms which lie behind. Frequently the old 
Renaissance houses cluster round a central tree-lined square, the 
Plaza Mayor, dominated by the conspicuous tower of a Romanesque 
or Gothic cathedral. ‘The old quarter is surrounded by walls, some- 
times built by the Romans as at Lugo, or of medieval origin as at 
Avila. Many of the small towns, Soria for example, have scarcely 
grown beyond the fortifications. In others, such as Caceres, the old 
quarters are now almost deserted, or are occupied, as in the Albaicin 
quarter of Cordoba, by poorer families. The new town normally 
grows up below the old quarters and has wider streets in which the 
modern activity of the town is concentrated. Very often the suburbs 
stretch out towards the railway station, usually built some distance 
from the town. Sometimes, as in Lérida, where the old town guards 
a bridge-point and is concentrated on one side of the river, new 
suburbs have grown up on the farther bank. 

As a whole, the feature of a Spanish town which strikes an English- 
man most is not its plan but its lack of business activity. It is un- 
common for a Spanish town to have any industrial works or factories. 
The main exceptions are the textile towns of Catalonia, such as 
Tarrasa and Sabadell, and the mining centres of the Cantabrians, 
such as Langreo and Mieres. In most towns, however, there are 
small works which deal with the agricultural products of the sur- 
rounding country, usually wines, cereals, olives, hides, and in the 
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north sugar-beet. Spanish towns are connected to their neighbour- 
hood by their industries and also by the large number of their 
inhabitants who are agricultural labourers and go long journeys every 
day to work in the fields. Even in the largest towns, like Murcia and 
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Fic. 24. Growth of the Population of the principal cities of Spain 1860-1930 





Bilbao 


Valencia, many quarters of the town are really nothing but a collection 
of agricultural villages in which the houses are joined to stables and 
have space for farm-carts. Thus the Spaniard often combines an 
urban life with agricultural employment in a way that is virtually 
unknown in England. 

A gazetteer of the 63 towns with a population over 25,000 and of the 
12 provincial capitals whose population falls below that figure is given 
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in Appendix 23. All these towns are shown on Fig. 23. The ports 
are also described separately in Chapter IX. 


MOVEMENT OF POPULATION 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages 


The last detailed census figures published for the whole of Spain 
are those of 1930. It is not possible, therefore, to ascertain the precise 
effect of the Civil War on the growth of the population, although it 
must have been considerable. 

The birth-rate in Spain rose rapidly after the War of 1914-1918 
and reaching a maximum in 1923 remained at about the same level 
till 1933. There was a notable decrease only in 1925 and ig27. The 
annual number of births was then about 660,000, and the birth-rate 
27°8 per 1,000 inhabitants. This figure was remarkably high for 
a European country and even exceeded that of Italy. The birth-rate 
varied considerably in different parts of the country. It was com- 
paratively low (under 19:5) in the industrialized regions of Catalonia 
and the Basque Lands. ‘The huertas of Valencia and Alicante also 
had birth-rates below the average. The highest figures (over 34:5) 
were recorded in the southern provinces of Granada and Cadiz, as 
well as in Caceres and most of the south; Galicia and the north-west 
of the Meseta had birth-rates above the average. 

Though the death-rate was gradually decreasing, it was still high 
(16-4 per 1,000 inhabitants) and compared very unfavourably with 
that for Holland (8-8) and Germany (11:2). In 1933 the total number 
of deaths was reckoned at 394,678, a decrease of 25,000 on the 1927 
figure. The figures for infantile mortality in Spain were also high, 
and were comparable with those of Hungary, Greece, and Poland. 
The death-rate and infantile mortality figures were especially large 
on the northern Meseta, in the provinces of Palencia, Burgos, Zamora, 
Valladolid, and Avila. ‘The lowest figures were recorded in Catalonia 
and the Basque provinces, where the structure of the population 
most closely resembles that of western European countries. 

In 1934 the number of marriages was 150,000, but the rate had 
sharply decreased between 1930, when it was 7:44 per 1,000 inhabi- 
tants, and 1933, when it was only 6:17. ‘The averages were highest 
in the central provinces, particularly in Caceres, but were low in the 
Basque provinces and in Guadalajara, Granada, and Albacete. 


Increase of Population 
The natural growth of population before the Civil War, despite 
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the high death-rates, was rapid, much more rapid than was generally 
supposed. In 1933 the excess of births over deaths was 11-4 per 
1,000 inhabitants, which exceeded that of Italy and was treble that 
of Germany and other western European countries. The average 
excess of births over deaths was about 250,000 a year, and was 
smallest in the towns, where the average figure for the provincial 
capitals dropped to 6 per 1,000 people. Thus Spain as a whole had 
iN 1933 a young and increasing population, but its composition must 
have been considerably altered during and since the Civil War. 


Emigration 


Modern emigration from Spain is not a large-scale movement, 
involving any great changes in the trend or composition of the popu- 
lation. ‘The largest numbers migrated from the coastal areas of the 
country, particularly from Galicia. The chief impetus seems to have 
been a desire for economic improvement, and the migration was 
directed therefore mainly to the Americas and to North Africa. 

Official statistics of Spanish overseas emigration did not begin till 
1882, but it appears from other sources that there was no considerable 
emigration before that decade. 71,806 departures were recorded in 
1882, and this figure rose to 125,800 by 1889. ‘The maximum over- 
seas emigration was not reached till 1912, when there were 257,300 
departures. During the War of 1914-1918 the movement naturally 
decreased, but revived immediately afterwards. By 1923, emigration 
figures again reached 123,804. Between 1882 and 1923 the total 
number of emigrants was over 4 millions, but many of these left the 
country for a short time only, and the actual loss of population 
by emigration was about 1 million. Thus emigration was small 
compared with that of other European countries in the same period, 
and was less than that of Portugal. 

After 1923 emigration gradually decreased, owing partly to the 
restriction of immigration into the United States, and partly to the 
instability of government in countries, such as Cuba and Argentina, 
to which Spanish migration was usually directed. Between 1929 and 
1933 the average number of overseas emigrants was only 41,000. It 
is impossible to estimate emigration during and since the Civil War, 
but it was presumably small and strictly controlled. 

Despite the great decrease in numbers, the direction of overseas 
emigration was fairly stable before the Civil War. About 70 per cent. 
of the total numbers went to Argentina, though this loss was more 
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than compensated after 1931 by the return of former emigrants to 
Spain. Cuba, Uruguay, and Brazil took most of the other emigrants. 

Emigration to other parts of Europe and North Africa did not show 
the same decrease as overseas emigration, and the numbers remained 
steady at an average of 29,000 every year. Most of the emigrants went 
to France, Algeria, or Morocco. 

The destination of emigrants varied according to the provinces 
from which they came. The majority of the emigrants to the Americas 
were from the northern provinces and Galicia. Here a tradition of 
emigration has grown up amongst a dense agricultural population, 
whose land is minutely subdivided. In 1933 the highest emigration 
figures for the country were recorded in Galicia, and particularly in 
the province of Pontevedra. Emigrants to North Africa, however, 
came almost entirely from south-eastern Spain. ‘The provinces most 
affected were Alicante, Murcia, Valencia, and Almeria. Many of 
these emigrants leave from the port of Alicante, where 12,000 de- 
partures were recorded in 1933. 

The numbers of women and children emigrating exceeded those 
of men in the years before the Civil War. Women and agricultural 
labourers made up the bulk of the emigrants, though the proportion 
of agricultural labourers was steadily declining. Casual workers 
usually accounted for about ro per cent. of the total emigration. Only 
3 per cent. of the total represented industrial workers, who came 
mainly from the Barcelona region. 


Immigration 


Recent immigration has consisted mainly of former emigrants 
returning to Spain from South America and north African countries. 
Since 1930 the number of these immigrants has greatly exceeded the 
departures. About 40 per cent. of the total number of overseas 
immigrants returned from Argentina and 20 per cent. from Cuba. 
Many of these came back because of the political instability in these 
countries, which was at its height in 1931 and 1932. About 13,000 
immigrants returned annually from Algeria, the majority disembark- 
ing at Alicante. France, the United States, Brazil, and Uruguay were 
the only other important sources of immigrants. 

In normal years Spanish statistics showed a large number of immi- 
grants whose stay was less than six months. Over one thousand of 
these were seasonal workers who travelled between Latin America 
(particularly Argentina) and Spain for the harvest seasons. 

Most of the immigrants whose stay was more than six months 
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came to the Galician provinces, particularly to Corunna, Pontevedra, 
and Lugo. Over 2,000 immigrants, probably many of them from 
France, went annually to Barcelona. A growing proportion of arrivals, 
about 39 per cent. in 1933, consisted of women and children. These 
together with the group of casual labourers—about 34 per cent. of 
the total—composed the bulk of the immigrants. Very small numbers 
of agricultural and industrial workers came to the country. 

During the Civil War normal immigration into the country virtually 
ceased. However, there was a certain influx of foreign troops, some 
of whom may have remained as permanent citizens. Since the war 
Spain has become a passage-way to America for many refugees from 
German-controlled Europe. 


NATIONALITIES 


Spain has comparatively few foreign nationals resident within its 
borders. In 1930 there were 84,000 in the country and it is probable 
that their number has decreased since the Civil War, and the compo- 
sition of this foreign element must have altered considerably. In 
1930 approximately one-third (25,000) of the foreign nationals came 
from Portugal. Nearly 4,000 of these were engaged in agriculture 
and 3,000 in industry; 3,200 worked in casual labour, and 6,500 were 
women and children. ‘The second largest group (about 17,000) 
consisted of French nationals, many of whom were women engaged 
as domestic servants. In 1930 there were 9,000 Germans in Spain; 
they usually lived in the larger towns. ‘The number of English resi- 
dents was 8,000 at that date, many of whom lived along the north 
coast. Other national groups included 4,000 Italians, 4,000 Argen- 
tines, 3,000 Cubans, and 2,400 Swiss. 

Most of the foreigners lived near the two great centres of the 
country, there being 22,000 in Barcelona and 8,000 in Madrid. A 
great number of them were women working as domestic servants, 
10,000 were industrial workers, and about 5,000 worked on the land, 
the majority of these being Portuguese. 


CHAPTER V 
MINING, INDUSTRIES, AND POWER 


MINING 


INCE ancient times Spain has been regarded by other European 
Sede as a storehouse of metals. Much of this reputation was 
mythical, although, for long periods, Iberia was the leading world 
producer of copper and mercury, and occupied a high place for lead 
and iron ore. The exploitation, with abundant capital and modern 
methods, of mineral deposits in other countries, especially in the New 
World, caused a marked decline in the relative importance of Spanish 
mines. Recently, the decline has been hastened by the instability of 
both political and labour conditions in Spain. ‘To-day much of the 
capital and management of the mines in the Sierra Morena near 
Huelva belongs to Britain. ‘The output, however, here and elsewhere 
in Spain was seriously affected by the Civil War, and in 1943, in spite 
of strong encouragement by the Government and of high world prices 
for metals, it had not in many cases fully recovered. 

In 1933 the total value of all minerals raised in Spain was about 421 
million pesetas, the number of productive mining concessions being 
2,405. Well over one-half of this value consisted of coal, and Oviedo, 
the chief coal-mining area, was by far the leading province for value 
and weight of minerals. In 1939 the total value of minerals produced 
in Spain was 484 million pesetas at the source. 

In general, there are three important mining zones in Iberia: the 
coal-iron ore region of the Cantabrian foothills and the Basque country; 
the copper-lead-coal area of the Sierra Morena; and the metalliferous 
zone of the Sierra Nevada. The distribution of the main mines is 
shown diagrammatically in Fig. 25; the output of the various minerals 
by provinces in 1939 and the annual totals for the years 1929-1942 
are given in Tables 1 and 2, Appendix D. 


Metals 


Iron Ore and Pyrites. Spain is rich in bodies of iron ore and prior 
to 1914 had a relatively large production. The output, which in 
1913 reached about 10 million tons, fell below 3 million tons in 
1922, reached 64 million tons in 1929, and subsequently remained 
fairly steady at between 3 and 34 million tons (Fig. 26). The 1939 
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production was 3,794,000 metric tons, including pyrites. This, as 
will be shown later, greatly exceeds Spanish metallurgical needs 
and consequently, in normal times, there is a considerable export, 
especially to the United Kingdom. : 

The most abundant and best surveyed iron-ore deposits of Iberia 
are those in Vizcaya, which have been worked since very early times. 
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Fic. 25. Distribution of Chief Mining Areas 


The ore-bearing beds belong to the Cretaceous series, being predomi- 
nantly arenaceous. ‘They occur in three main zones. The most 
westerly zone lies along the Rio Somorrostro; the central and most 
extensive zone is between the Rio Somorrostro and the Cadagua, and 
includes the famous mines of Triano and Matamoros; the eastern 
zone consists of the various hills near Bilbao, such as those of El 
Morro and Oyarzan (Fig. 27). These ores are particularly valuable 
for iron and steel production since their average iron content is 


about 50 per cent. and their average phosphorus content rather less 
than 0-02 per cent. 
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The mines have been exploited ona large scale since about 1875 and 
by 1910 had yielded about 175 million tons of ore. ‘To-day the recover- 
able reserves are probably not much less than 40 million tons. In the 
early twentieth century the annual production was 5 million tons; in 
1938 and 1939 it was 1,800,000 tons and 1,676,000 tons respectively, 
or between one-third and one-half of the national output. Of the 1939 
production in Vizcaya, 502,000 tons were used locally and gog,000 
tons exported against the one million tons exported in 1938. In the 
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Fic. 26. Production of Iron Ore in Spain, Igo0-I94I 


first nine months of 1940, 1,400,000 tons of ore were raised, about half 
of which was exported. 

The other chief reserves of iron ore in northern Spain are in the 
provinces of Santander, Oviedo, Lugo, and Guipuzcoa. ‘The induce- 
ments to mining vary greatly, since some beds are near transport 
facilities and coal-mines, while others are remote or almost inaccessible. 
The present tendency is to develop the deposits nearest the coalfields 
of the Asturian seaboard and to neglect the smaller beds such as those 
at Incio in Lugo and at Ponferrada in Leén. In 1939 Santander pro- 
duced 353,000 tons of ore, which came mainly from the mines of 
Camargo and Cabarga, near Santander bay, and from near Castro- 
Urdiales. The output of Oviedo province was 112,000 tons, the 
main areas being Llumeres, where the Duro-Felguera Co. produced 
84,000 tons, Quirds, and Sobrescobio. 

The iron ores of central and southern Spain are occasionally of 
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high quality, but are in general less commercially attractive than those 

of the north. The Vizcayan ores are mostly worked by open-cast 
methods and are relatively close to water transport, whereas the other 
ores often require underground working and are frequently in- 
accessible (Photo. 17). 

The chief deposits of iron pyrites are in the Huelva area, where the 
ores contain 48 per cent. sulphur, 42 per cent. iron, and small 
quantities of copper, lead, zinc, and precious metals. Here the 
pyrites is exploited chiefly for its sulphur content. Details of the 
various ore-producing regions in Spain during the year 1939 are 
given in the following table: 














Production 
Province I,000 m. tons Chief localities 
IRON ORE 
Almeria . ; : ‘ 33 Serén ; Bacares 
Badajoz . ‘ ‘ ‘ 38 Jerez de los Caballeros 
Granada F : : 24 Alquife 
Guiptzcoa ‘ 4 ‘ 26 Irn; Berastegui 
Huelva : F : 106 Rio Tinto area 
Lugo . : é ; 61 Vivero; Villaodrid 
Oviedo 112 Llumeres; Quirdés; Sobrescobio 
Santander 353 Camargo; Cabarga; Castro-Urdiales 
Vizcaya . 1,676 See Fig. 27 
Others . 13 Cehegin; Vera; Aznalcollar 
Total . é ‘ : 2,442 
IRON PYRITES 
“Huelva 1,271 Rio Tinto area 
Huesca . é ; ; I Benasque 
Murcia . . ; ¢ 6 Cartagena 
Santander : : : 20 Miono; Setares 
Seville . ; P : mig) Castillo de las Guardas; Aznalcdllar 
Total . 1,352 
TOTAL IRON AND IRON 
PYRITES 35794 


Copper Ore and Pyrites (pirita ferrocobriza). For some time Spain 
was the first copper producer in the world and for a much longer 
period was the leading European producer. In recent years her out- 
put has been exceeded by that of the U.S.A., Canada, Chile, Russia, 
the Belgian Congo, and Japan, but she still holds an important place 
in the copper market. The yearly Spanish production of copper ore 
and pyrites has varied considerably, being about 3,785,000 tons in 

A 3703 K 
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1912, 1,600,000 tons in 1918, and nearly 4 million tons in 1928. From 
1928 to 1931 the average annual output was about 3# million tons, 
the ore having an average copper content of just over 2 per cent. The 
bulk of this was exported as ore, the Spanish production of pure 
copper being only about 26,000 tons in these years. In 1932 there was 
a sudden drop to about 755,000 tons of copper ore and pyrites, 
although in this year part of the output was included in the official 
returns as ‘iron ore,and pyrites’.' During the years immediately 
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Fic. 27. Iron-ore Deposits of Vizcaya 


preceding the Civil War the average annual output of ore failed to 
reach 700,000 tons, and that of refined metal was less than 20,000 
tons. In 1939 the production had decreased to 8,000 tons. There 
were no signs of recovery in 1942, although the export of pyrites 
containing over 0-75 per cent. of copper was prohibited by law. 
The copper-bearing zone lies in the Sierra Morena, between the 
Seville-Mérida road and the Guadiana, whence it is prolonged into 
Portugal. The mining region begins in the district of El Castillo in 
western Seville, which area produced 78,100 tons of copper pyrites in 
1933 and 61,000 tons in 1939. Farther west, between the Odiel and 
the Guadiana, in the province of Huelva, the deposits are continued 


1 'There is no distinct division between the iron and copper pyrites of the Huelva 
area, since nearly all the pyrites contains some copper. It is, however, only classed 
as ‘cupreous’, and only worth concentrating for the production of copper, when 
its copper content exceeds about 0°75 per cent. The copper content is never high 
than about 2 per cent. 





18. Copper mine at Rito Tinto 





20. Calcination ground at Rio Tinto 
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in the famous Rio Tinto area. The ores, which consist of ferro- 
cuprous pyrites, form beds or lodes in the high ground of the Sierra 
Morena. They occur in the form of a nearly vertical deposit about 
60 feet wide between slates and dioritic rock, consisting near the 
surface of decomposed material and pyritous sand, but at a greater 
depth of a mass of solid copper pyrites. In this copper zone there 
are estimated to be nearly 200 million tons of ore of fair and medium 
grade. The typical method of working is shown in Photograph 19. 

The mines, including that of San Dionisio, lie amid rough, rugged 
country, large parts of which have been despoiled of vegetation. ‘The 
ores were worked intermittently and with indifferent success until 
1873, when the State ceded the mining rights to a British concern— 
to-day the Rio Tinto Company—for a payment of £3,720,000. In 
the period 1929-1931 between 2 and 3 million tons of ore (mainly iron 
and copper pyrites) were extracted annually, the bulk of which was 
exported direct and the remainder treated on the spot. The local out- 
put of refined copper averaged about 30,000 tons; the sulphuric acid, 
one of the chief by-products, is used in the manufacture of super- 
phosphates and explosives. The sulphur fumes given off during 
the processing of the copper ores have killed the vegetation of the 
surrounding country, just as the mineral-tinted pumpings from the 
mines have destroyed the fish in the local rivers. ‘The Rio Tinto work- 
ings have now reached vast proportions, with over 50 miles of railway 
above and below ground and employment in a prosperous year for 
about 7,000 men (Photos. 18-20). 

The two chief copper-producing areas in Spain west of the Odiel 
are La Zarza and ‘Tharsis, where the mines were exploited by the 
Phoenicians and the Romans. The Tharsis mines were allowed to 
flood when abandoned by the Romans and were not drained until 
1865. The two areas produced and exported annually (via the port of 
Huelva) about 700,000 tons of pyrites in a good year. Although in 
1933 the production of the Rio Tinto, Tharsis, and La Zarza mines 
was only 618,400 tons, the proportion of the total Spanish production 
remained at about go per cent. In 1939 the mining industry here was 
badly depressed and the whole province of Huelva only raised 135,000 
tons of copper pyrites (Photo. 23). 

There are deposits of copper pyrites in other parts of Spain which 
have been worked at various times. The chief are on the flanks of the 
Sierra Morena in the province of Cérdoba and at Jerez, Guéjar— 
Sierra, and T'revélez in the Sierra Nevada. None of these has been 
in production at least since 1933. The important copper mines at 
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S. Domingos in south-eastern Portugal are a prolongation of the 
deposits in the Sierra Morena (Vol. II, p. 120). 

Lead Ore. For a long period Spain followed the U.S.A. for lead- 
production, but by 1932 she had been surpassed also by Australia, 
Mexico, and Canada. Before 1914 the annual Spanish output of lead 
ore was about 300,000 tons; subsequently, however, a marked decline 
set in and the production fell steadily to 41,000 tons in 1939. The 
output of smelter lead dropped in like proportion and continued to 
decline from 88,000 tons in 1933 to 26,000 tons in 1939. ‘There was 
a slight recovery in 1940 (46,000 tons of smelter lead), but the 1941 
output fell back to 33,700 tons and was exceeded by at least four other 
countries in Europe alone. Hence it seems highly improbable that 
Spain will recover her former importance in this commodity. The 
Spanish ores, which contain the metal in the form of silver-lead, are 
found mainly in the Sierra Morena and on the seaward flanks of the 
Sierra Nevada (Fig. 25). 

The eastern part of the Sierra Morena contains the mining districts 
of Linares and La Carolina—Santa Elena, where the ores lie in enclaves 
of granitic beds above the Cambrian and Silurian rocks of the south- 
ern slopes of the cordillera. ‘The Linares district, which is within the 
valley of the Guadalquivir, was for some years the world’s richest 
producer, and some of its mines, such as those at La Cruz and at 
Arrayanes (the latter is about 3 miles long and 550 yards deep), have 
yielded large quantities of metal. The mines in this area have been 
little worked in recent years, but in October 1940 it was announced 
that the Pefiarroya Company were about to open new pits at Tortilla, 
just west of Linares, since it had proved possible to pump the old 
workings free of flood-water. 

A few miles north of Linares, and also in the province of Jaén, are 
the mines of La Carolina and Santa Elena where extensive deposits 
(‘El Guindo’) are worked in a region with a. very complicated geo- 
logical structure. In 1939 this locality raised about 25,000 tons of 
lead ore, or over 60 per cent. of the total Spanish production. 

Farther west in the Sierra Morena are the less prolific mines near 
the towns of Pefiarroya, Villanueva del Duque, and Fuenteovejuna in 
the province of Cérdoba. The presence of fuel in the adjacent car- 
boniferous basin in the Guadiato valley permits the smelting of the 
ore on the spot. In 1933 about 9,000 tons of lead ore were raised in 
these mines, but their production, if any, in 1939, was insignificant. 

The Pefiarroya deposits extend westward into the province of 
Badajoz, where the mines near Azuaga and Berlanga yielded about 
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1,370 tons of ore in 1939. ‘There is also an extension northwards into 
the province of Ciudad Real which, near El Horcajo and San Quintin 
in Valle de Alcudia, produced about 403 tons in the same year. These 
various outlying districts raise the proportion of lead mined in the 
Sierra Morena to nearly three-quarters of the Spanish output. 

Before the Civil War the second most important lead-bearing 
region in Spain was Almeria and Murcia, where the mineral deposits 
of the igneous rocks have been exploited, especially for their silver 
content, since the time of the Phoenicians. The chief of the numerous 
mines still worked are at Cuevas del Almanzora in the Sierra de 
Almagrera, and in the neighbourhood of Mazarrén, La Union, and 
Cartagena. Most of the active concerns have an outlet either direct to 
the sea or by means of a mineral branch-line to a main railway. In 
1933 the mines in Murcia had an annual output of 11,900 tons of 
lead concentrates against the 9,600 tons produced in Almeria, 
whereas in 1939 Murcia produced 4,100 tons of concentrates and 
Almeria 5 tons. 

Deposits of lead also exist in northern and north-eastern Spain, 
where in some localities small quantities are produced incidental to 
the refining or smelting of other metals. Santander, with a produc- 
tion of 9,100 tons concentrates in 1939, is by far the chief of these 
sources. During this year small amounts were also raised at Bell- 
munt in ‘Tarragona (800 tons concentrates) and in the provinces 
of Guipuzcoa (19 tons) and Salamanca (15 tons). 

Mercury Ore. Spain was the world’s chief supplier of mercury 
until surpassed, about the year 1900, by the U.S.A. When produc- 
tion in the latter country declined, Spain still found herself in the 
second place, as her output had in the meanwhile been exceeded by 
that of Italy. 

The world-famous mines of Almadén in the province of Ciudad 
Real have been exploited for quicksilver since the time of the Romans. 
In the sixteenth century, when Spain and Italy were practically the 
only sources of supply, the mines were leased by Charles V to the 
Fugger family, wealthy bankers of Augsburg. The greatest produc- 
tion in the nineteenth century was nearly 2,000 tons of metal in 1889, 
since when, on the whole, the annual output has decreased. It is 
calculated that by 1922 the massive deposits had yielded about 
186,000 tons of pure metal since Roman times. Yet they showed no 
signs of exhaustion, and in the first quarter of the twentieth century 
were still averaging between 1,000 and 1,300 tons of mercury a year. 
There was a boom in 1928 and 1929, the production in the latter year 
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being 36,300 tons of ore yielding 2,476 tons of metal. Subsequently, 
the output dropped suddenly to 622 tons of mercury in 1930 and 
remained very low until 1934 and 1935 (1,100 and 1,230 tons respec- 
tively). After the Civil War production was equal to that of the years 
before it (1,240 tons in 1939), and in 1940, as a further incentive, the 
workers in the Almadén mines were said to be going to share in the 
company’s profits up to 8.9 per cent. of their earnings. At the end of 
1941 the prisoners working in the mines were given a bonus and extra 
rations as a reward for an increased output, which the management 
said was the highest since 1499. In 1942 the production was probably 
between 1,800 and 2,000 tons (Photo. 21). 

The chief mercury mines worked at Almadén are those of San 
Pedro and San Diego, and San Francisco and San Nicolas. Many of 
the other mines, such as those of Almadenejos and Valdeazogues, 
have yielded prolifically since early times but now either show signs 
of exhaustion or are becoming difficult to work economically. ‘The 
ore occurs in the form of cinnabar, mixed with sandstone and usually 
with 4 per cent. to 7 per cent. of pure mercury. It is refined locally 
and transported in steel flasks containing about 76 lb. of metal. In 
1940 the normal or basic output of the Almadén mines was reckoned, 
for purposes of profit-sharing, at 61,000 flasks or 2,100 tons. 

In addition to the great reserves described above there are second- 
ary sources of supply near Mieres, in the centre of the Asturian coal- 
field in the province of Oviedo, and on the southern flanks of the 
Sierra Nevada at 'Torbiscon and Ugijar in the province of Granada. 
During the slump of 1933 the Mieres district produced 1,000 tons of 
ore and the Granada mines raised 40 tons only. In a normal year the 
proportion of the Spanish output derived from these areas (about 10 
per cent. in 1933) would be much lower. 

Zinc Ore. Spain is of little importance as a world supplier of zinc. 
Her output has fallen in recent years from 201,000 tons of ore in 1926 
to 79,100 tons in 1934, since when the yield has been practically static. 
Similarly, the production of smelter zinc has dropped from 16,500 
tons in 1927 to about 13,000 tons in 1939. 

In most countries of the world zinc ores usually occur in relation 
with those of lead, but in Spain the chief deposits are independent, 
being blende containing about 40 per cent. of metal. Previous 
to 1914 the leading Spanish source was in the coastal sierras of 
Murcia near Cartagena and Mazarrén. Subsequently, there was a 
rapid development in the province of Santander which in 1923 sup- 
plied nearly one-half of the Spanish output of 103,000 tons. ‘These 
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workings, which are mainly at Comillas, Reocin, Mercadal, and the 
Picos de Europa, yielded 68,530 tons in 1933. Since a further 9,100 
tons were raised in Guipuizcoa and a small amount in northern Leén, 
the Cantabrian region furnished 82 per cent. of the national output in 
this year against the 18 per cent. (16,800 tons) from the coastal hills of 
Murcia. In 1939 practically all the Spanish production came from 
Santander (79,000 tons). 

Manganese Ore. In recent years the Spanish production of man- 
ganese ore has decreased steadily from 77,714 tons a year in 1918 to 
2,800 tons in 1933. The main deposits available for exploitation are 
in Asturias, Huesca, Ciudad Real, Teruel, and Huelva, but in the 
latter year only those in the mineral zone of Huelva were being worked 
(output 2,800 tons). In 1939 this province was still the leading pro- 
ducer and was followed by Huesca, Oviedo, and Lérida. It appears 
that in 1940 mining was proceeding in all the three chief areas. New 
mines had been opened at Estopifian in Huesca where ores containing 
46 per cent. manganese and a low proportion of silicon were being 
raised at the rate of 150-200 tons a month. In addition the Asturian 


- mines were yielding 150 tons a month for use in the ferromanganese 


and glass industries. The mines in Huelva were said to be capable of 
producing 1,000 to 2,000 tons a month, but in 1940 their output was 
only about 5,000 tons a year and the ore was of poor quality (15-23 
per cent. silicon). The total Spanish output rose to nearly 10,000 
tons in 1941 and an increase to 26,000 tons was reported for 1942. 

Tin Ore. 'Tin ores occur on the periphery of the crystalline massif 
that covers north-western Spain; the beds, however, are scattered and 
are of more scientific than economic interest. The tin-bearing zone 
begins just west of the city of Santiago, continues through the pro- 
vinces of Pontevedra and Orense, intrudes into Portugal, and re- 
appears in Spain in parts of Zamora and Salamanca, whence it extends 
south of the Tagus near the town of Caceres. Although the zone is so 
extensive its annual production is small, and since 1925 has not ex- 
ceeded 600 tons of concentrates except in 1927, when 4,300 tons were 
raised. In 1939 the chief workings were at Vilacoba in Corunna (115 
tons), and at Carbia and Silleda in Pontevedra (52 tons concentrates). 

Wolfram Ore. Deposits of wolfram ore occur in much the same 


_areas as those of tin and especially at the frontier zone near Douro. 


The chief locality in the past has been Barruecopardo de la Ribera 
in Salamanca; in 1939 the leading areas were Silleda (167 tons) 
and Vilacoba (55 tons). The exploitation of the mineral is irregular 
since the methods used are partly primitive. In 1929 the total 
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Spanish production was 300 tons of ore, but in the years previous to 
the Civil War this declined to an annual average of about 40 tons. 
There has been an enormous increase in production since 1940 and 
it is probable that about 1,600 tons were produced in 1942. In 
April 1942 it was stated that tin and wolfram deposits had been dis- 
covered near Santa Comba in the province of Corunna. Hence a 
still greater output may be expected in 1943. 

Precious Metals. In ancient times Spain was renowned for her 
richness in precious metals. The Carthaginians and Romans obtained 
considerable quantities of silver and Pliny records the existence of 
goldfields in the north of the Peninsula. 

Silver. Silver is associated with lead ores in a variable proportion, 
and in Spain the galena richest in silver occurs in the coastal sierras of 
Murcia and Almeria. Consequently the chief lead-producing pro- 
vinces also predominate in the production of silver, with Murcia, Jaén, 
and Cordoba as the leading areas. ‘The Murcian output comes from 
many mines in some of which, as at Cuevas de Vera, silver is occasion- 
ally found almost in a pure state. Argentiferous lead is, however, also 
sent to Santa Lucia near Cartagena from Linares for the extraction of 
its silver-content. 

Other areas of Spain have been important producers of silver in the 
past. Thus the mines of Hiendelaencina in Guadalajara possess 
several veins where silver occurs in association with other minerals 
and in parts mixed only with ferruginous clays. Silver-bearing strata 
have been recognized near Madrid and in the Sierra Nevada, while 
the mines of Matilla near Caceres were worked by the Romans, and 
those of Guadalcanal (Seville) produced great quantities of metal soon 
after their discovery in 1556. During the period from 1923 to 1933 
the total Spanish output of pure silver averaged about go metric tons, 
or I-2 per cent. of the world’s supply, and was greatly exceeded by at 
least ten other countries. 

Gold Ore. Among the many places in Spain where ancient gold- 
workings occur are the washings made by the Romans in Galicia and 
the tunnel of Montefurado (near Monforte) close to the Rio Sil. ‘The 
sands of this river and of the ‘Tormes, Agueda, Darro, and Genil were 
dredged and washed for gold. Tradition records gold-mining in 
various other parts of Spain such as in the Cerro del Sol (Granada) 
and in the hills of the Alhambra, but all this exploitation has ceased 
and the most favourable sites have long been exhausted. It appears, 
however, that, after a long lapse, some gold ore was raised in 1931 
(4 tons). By 1939 the output (in Almeria) had increased to 110 tons 
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of ore, which although second in Europe to the U.S.S.R. was insigni- 
ficant compared with the production in South Africa. 

Other Precious Metals. In the early twentieth century, deposits of 
platinum were recognized in certain strata (peridotic) of the southern 
slopes of the Serrania de Ronda. No efforts, however, seem to have 
been made to develop them. 

Other Metals. ‘There are in Spain small deposits of many metals, 
the working of which is either undertaken or contemplated only in 
times of inflated prices. Such are the cobalt and nickel beds of Gistain 
(Huesca) which have been worked and abandoned several times. 
Nickel in small quantities exist in the Serrania de Ronda as well as 
antimony and bismuth deposits. ‘There are chromium and nickel 
mines in the province of Malaga, and those owned by the Rodalquil 
Company were provisionally taken over by the State in November 
1940. About the same time a deposit of strontium, amounting to 
approximately 8,000 tons, was discovered in Monte Vivero, near 
Granada; the mineral is used mainly in the sugar industry and for 
medicinal purposes. In 1939 a little antimony was produced at 
Villarbacu in Lugo. Deposits of a radio-active mineral (allied to 
pitchblende) have been discovered in north-western Cérdoba but 
are not yet exploited commercially. 


Coal 


Geographical Distribution. Since so much of Spain is occupied by 
igneous rocks, the carboniferous strata, which contain the main com- 
bustible minerals found in the country, are very limited in extent. 
The largest outcrop of the Carboniferous Age is in the Cantabrians, 
where the formation covers both flanks of the mountains from the 
latitude of San Vicente west to Pravia; thence it extends on the south- 
ern side almost to Astorga in the sierras that form the eastern rim of 
the Sil basin. Strata of this age also occur in some parts of the Meseta 
where the ancient crystalline rocks have been covered with newer 
Palaeozoic sediments as happens especially on the southern edge near 
Puertollano, Bélmez, and Rio Tinto. Finally, there are some isolated 
beds in the Basque lands, in the Pyrenees, the Sierra de la Demanda, 
and the Montes Universales. Besides the combustibles of the carboni- 
ferous strata, there are, however, the anthracites and lignites which 
usually occur in formations distinct from the Carboniferous. 

In the Cantabrians the Asturian coalfield is the chief, both in extent 
and relative ease of exploitation (Fig. 28). It covers at the surface 
about 1,050 square miles, of which about one-quarter, or an area — 
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roughly limited by Gijon, Oviedo, Sama de Langreo, Mieres, Pola de 
Labiana, Infiesto, and Colunga, is at present being exploited. There 
are about 80 seams of coal, with a total thickness of nearly 115 feet, 
and an estimated reserve of 3,000 million tons. ‘The output in recent 
years has been between one-half and three-quarters of the Spanish 
total. "he region has increased in importance since the Civil War; 
in 1939 # raised 4,435,000 tons of coal (75 per cent. Spanish output) 
and about 20,000 tons of anthracite (4 per cent. Spanish output); in 
the first six months of 1940 the output was 72 per cent. of the Spanish 
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Fic. 28. Coal and Iron-ore Deposits of Asturias 


total of 4,500,000 tons for the half-year. In October 1940 it was 
stated that eleven new pits would shortly be opened in the area. 

On the southern slope of the Cantabrian mountains coal is mined in 

a series of isolated basins amid the mountainous country in the north 
of the provinces of Leén and Palencia (Fig. 25). The chief of these 
basins are located as follows: 

(1) At Villablino (Ledn) on the upper Sil, where the exploitable beds 
cover an area about 18 miles long by 4 miles wide. ‘The produc- 
tion here has increased rapidly in the last twenty years owing to 
the construction of a branch railway from Ponferrada. 

(2) At Cinera and Matallana (Le6én) in the upper valleys of the 
Bernesga and ‘Torio. 

(3) At Valdesabero (Leon) on the upper Esla and near the La 
Robla—Bilbao railway (Photo. 22). 


(4) At Valderrueda on the upper Cea in Leon and at Guardo on the 
upper Carrién in Palencia. The coal basin, which stretches 
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between these two towns, is the largest in this part of Spain 
and covers nearly 70 square miles. 


(5) At Orb6 and Barruelo in the valley of Santullan in the extreme 
north-east of the province of Palencia. 


All the basins mentioned above except that of Villablino are either 
on or close to the La Robla—Bilbao railway. In most years together 
they produce between 15 and 20 per cent. of the Spanish output of 
coal and between 70 and go per cent. of the anthracite. The produc- 
tion in 1939 was as follows: 


Province Coal Anthracite 
Leon +7 : ; : 823,300 364,500 
Palencia ‘ ‘ : 142,600 119,700 
Total . , : ‘ 965,900 484,200 
Per cent. of Spanish output 16 86 


In the first six months of 1940 the Leén mines were responsible for 
QI per cent. of the anthracite raised in Spain (533,000 tons for the 
half-year). 

The group of coal-mining areas in southern Spain occurs on the 
lower slopes of the Sierra Morena. It consists of two main basins and 
a number of small, isolated beds. 

The chief coal-mines in this group are at Puertollano in the province 
of Ciudad Real where, in 1873, carboniferous strata were discovered 
in the Silurian beds of the Sierra. A most favourable position for 
supplying central Spain, and especially Madrid, led to energetic ex- 
ploitation. In 1939 the mines yielded 396,700 tons of coal or nearly 
7 per cent. of the national output. In the winter of 1939-1940 a lack 
of wagons caused Madrid to be seriously short of coal although pro- 
duction in the north of Spain was above normal. This shortage of 
transport aroused an increasing interest in the Puertollano district 
where, in November 1940, it was stated that the San Francisco, Isabel, 
and Maria Isabel mines, which had been closed for nine months, were 
to be reopened. Their estimated output of 8,000 tons per month 
would presumably do much to relieve the coal shortage in the capital. 

The coal basin at Bélmez lies in the mountainous part of the pro- 
vince of Cérdoba being mainly in the valley of the Guadiato (Photo. 24) 
and in its eastern prolongation, the valley of the Guadalbarbo. The 
mining area is bounded by the towns of Villaharta, Bélmez, Espiel, 
Villanueva del Rey, Fuenteovejuna, and Pefiarroya. The district pro- 
duces both coal and anthracite and is in a fairly good position to 
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supply Madrid and the Andalusian plain. In 1933 the output was 
215,200 tons of coal (4% Spanish total) and 130,200 tons of anthracite 
(nearly 23% Spanish total). Thus, although the coal output was re- 
latively small, the anthracite production was second only in Spain to 
that of Leén. In 1939 the output of Cérdoba province had dropped 
to 96,000 tons of coal and 58,000 tons of anthracite. 

Carboniferous strata related to the basin at Bélmez have been 
recognized at various places in Extremadura including Zafra, Llerena, 
Los Santos, and Fuente del Arco. The chief of these outlying dis- 
tricts is Villanueva del Rio near Seville, which province in 1939 raised 
146,200 tons of coal or nearly 2 per cent. of the Spanish production. 

In addition to the two main groups discussed above, there are small 
beds of coal in north-eastern Spain, among them being the small basin 
at San Juan de las Abadesas (Gerona), and small deposits in the Sierra 
de la Demanda. Carboniferous formations have been recognized also 
at Tremp, Boltafia, and Benabarre in the central Pyrenees, but the 
only coal-mines recorded as being worked in 1939 were those near 
Malpas in the province of Lérida (1,500 tons). 

The coal and anthracite supplies of Spain are eked out by imports 
and by the mining of a few hundred thousand tons of lignite. “The main 
lignite deposits are in the Cretaceous strata near Utrillas, Montalban, 
and Aliaga (Teruel), which in 1933 raised 108,700 tons or 36 per cent. 
of the Spanish output (Fig. 25). The other main lignite producers are 
the Pobla de Lillet and Berga area in the upper Llobregat valley 
(Barcelona), the parish of Selva in Majorca, Reinosa in Santander, 
several towns north of Mequinenza in Lérida, and Hernani and 
Cestona in Guipuzcoa. The relative output of these areas in 1933 
and 1939 is shown in the following table: 








Tons 
1933 I939 

Teruel . 108,700 81,242 
Barcelona 79,500 58,271 
Saragossa 42,300 9,219 
Balearic Islands 37,200 30,885 
Santander 13,700 4,930 
Lérida . 9,900 6,843 
Guiptizcoa 9,000 2,185 
Huesca . 500 es 
Albacete 200 

TOTAL ALL SPAIN 301,000 193,575 





The lignite mines of ‘Teruel and of the Ebro valley mainly supply the 
industries of Saragossa. 
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National Output and Reserves. The probable reserves of com- 
bustibles in all Spain are estimated at about 8,700 million tons, of 
which approximately 75 per cent. is coal. The figure emphasizes the 
poverty of the country in solid mineral fuels, especially compared with 
the United States, Germany, and Britain. 

The annual Spanish production greatly increased during the war 
of 1914-1918, reaching 6,370,000 tons in the latter year. By 1922 the 
output of coal and lignite had declined to 4,400,000 tons, but it sub- 
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sequently recovered and in the period 1925—1934 was equivalent to 
between 6,200,000 and 7,300,000 tons of coal (Fig. 29). The normal 
position before the Civil War seems to have been that the Spanish 
consumption of coal was nearly g million tons a year, whereas the 
annual production was not much more than 7 million tons, leaving 
about 14 million tons to be imported, mainly from Britain. Late in 
1940 it was rather optimistically claimed that Spain could now 
dispense with imports since her home production had increased to 
about 8,965,000 tons and could, it was believed, be increased by 
another 4 million tons. It was obvious, however, that transport 
difficulties and the unsuitability of Spanish coal for some purposes 
rendered this self-sufficiency either impossible or uneconomical.! It 


’ The friable and low volatile nature of Spanish coals render them especially 
unsuitable for use in locomotives and ships’ bunkers. The proportion of ‘fines’ in 
Asturian coal (bituminous and anthracite) amounts to 50 per cent. or more. 
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is equally certain that great efforts have been made to increase pro- 
duction, as will be seen from the following table for the years 1939 
to 1942. 

Tons raised (1,000 metric tons) 














sc Wes : 1939 | 1940 I94I 1942 
Anthracite. ‘ ‘ 564 1,098 1,169 13232 
Bituminous coal. : 6,042 | 775% 7,606 7,953 
Lignite . ‘ ; 194 568 819 1,017 
Total production for | 

first six months : 6,800 9,417 9,594 | 10,302 





At the same time the national consumption of coal was also in- 
creasing, and in the first half of 1940 the monthly average of supply 


and demand was as follows: 
Production Dhistribution 








Pit coal , : : 623,509 626,705 
Anthracite . ' : 88,829 84,939 
Lignite j . ; 43,270 43,141 

OTST... ‘ , 755,012 754,985 


In 1940, 2,666,000 tons were carried by rail from Asturias, as against 
2,235,000 in 1935, while deliveries by coasting vessels from the same 
area totalled 2,027,000 tons as against 1,370,000 tons in 1935. Yet in 
the first half of 1940 the Spanish stocks of coal were only about 
710,000 tons and they had scarcely changed between January and 
July. Given adequate distribution facilities, they were equal to one 
month’s supply. By January 1942 the total coal stocks in Spain had 
increased to nearly 24 million tons, but, in spite of the growing output, 
they had fallen to 1? million tons by July. In the first half of 1942 the 
imports included only 114,000 tons of coal, 48,000 tons of coke, 1,800 
tons of briquettes, and 6,800 tons of pitch. Hence it seems that under 
the stimulus of high prices and non-availability of imports the Spanish 
mines can produce about g to 10 million tons of coal, anthracite, and 
lignite in a year, which is practically equal to the national demand. 
This, however, is very far from saying that all parts of the country 
would be adequately supplied throughout the year, since in no other 
state in Europe is the main coalfield so isolated from the remainder of 
the country. The interruption of traffic by coasters would especially 
interfere with distribution. 


Other Mineral Products and Quarried Substances 
Salt. Common salt is mined 1n many parts of Spain, and especially 
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at Cabezon de la Sal and Monte Corona in the province of Santander, 
at Remolinos (Saragossa), Cardona (Barcelona), Fuente Piedra 
(Malaga), Minglanilla (Cuenca), and Medinaceli (Soria). The pro- 
duction in 1939 was as follows: 


Santander s - 140,900 tons 
Saragossa : ‘ USS PSO Ny: 
Granada . : : 1,000 _,, 
Soria : : ‘ 700 ,, 


157,750 tons 


In the following year 207,000 tons of common salt were mined. 
Much greater quantities are obtained from the evaporation of sea- 
water; many Spanish seaboard provinces follow this practice and the 
industry becomes of great importance in Alicante, Cadiz, and Murcia. 

Potassic Sait. ‘The greatest salt deposits in Spain are in the Catalan 
basin which extends along the Rio Cardoner and includes the rich 
potassic beds of Suria. The deposits were discovered accidentally in 
1912 and are worked both for common and potassic salt. In 1933 the 
Catalan beds yielded 242,500 tons of potassic salt worth 36 million 
pesetas, which in that year exceeded the pit-head value of any other 
individual mineral product of Spain except coal. In 1939 the output 
had dropped to 144,000 tons, but intensive work in 1940 raised the 
production to 291,000 tons. 

Sulphur. The sulphur mines of Hellin (Albacete) and Libros 
(Teruel) are among the best in the world. In 1933 the Teruel area 
was by far the most important in Spain, producing 46,100 tons against 
the 4,900 tons of Albacete. The remainder of the Spanish output 
of rock-sulphur (54,000 tons in 1933) comes mainly from Almeria 
(2,700 tons) and Malaga (300 tons). In 1939 Albacete produced 
nearly 60 per cent. of the Spanish output (total 32,000), whereas 
the sulphur industry in the province of ‘Teruel was practically extinct. 
In April 1940 the sulphur mines of Libros were reopened after the 
closure due to the Civil War and 10 of the 80 furnaces were working. 
In addition to the above sources of rock-sulphur, there is a large 
supply of refined sulphur (25,000 tons in 1942) from the pyrites of 
the Huelva area. 

Asphalt. Asphalt occurs in fairly large quantities in various parts of 
Alava—especially at Maestu and Atauri near Araya—and of Gui- 
puzcoa and Ciudad Real. In 1933 the only producer was Ciudad 
Real, where 60,400 tons of ‘bituminous rocks’, or oil shale, were raised. 
In 1939 the only producer was the factory at Atauri which provided 
2,700 tons. 
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Phosphorite. Phosphorite, a phosphatic deposit used for the manu- 
facture of ‘superphosphate’, is worked in the province of Caceres at 
Logrosan, Zarza la Mayor, Ceclavin, and near the capital. The Con- 
stanza mine at Logrosan is over half a mile long and averages nearly 
10 feet in height. ‘The production of phosphorite increased from 
7,600 tons in 1929 to 14,507 tons in 1933. In 1939 the output was 
10,320 tons. 

Stone. Building stone and road metal are quarried in most parts of 
Spain. In 1933 about 1,700 quarries were in work throughout the 
country; the chief of these were 400 for limestone, 429 for chalk, and 
74. for granite. Good building stone is found in almost all areas, and 
especially in the north-west where the characteristic material is granite. 
Quarries of marble and of jasper occur in the Levantine provinces, 
Almeria being the chief producer. The precious stones include jet in 
the lignite basin of Utrillas, topaz at Hinojosa de Duero in Salamanca, 
and garnets at Nijar in Almeria. In 1939 quarrying of igneous rocks 
on a large scale was mainly confined to Corunna (granite and slate), 
Gerona (granite and steatite), Barcelona (granite), and Seville (por- 
phyry). The working of chalk was widespread, the chief areas being 
Jaén, Murcia, Madrid, and Valencia; the quarrying of limestone was, 
however, a much greater industry (14 million cubic metres) and 
assumed considerable proportions in Santander, Vizcaya, Cérdoba, 
and Barcelona. 
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EXCEPT in a few mining and manufacturing areas, Spain is essentially 
agricultural. The industrialized parts of the country are restricted to 
relatively small areas, such as Barcelona, Bilbao, and Asturias, there 
being no vast industrial zones such as are found in the U.S.A. and in 
some states of western Europe. 

Industrialism in Spain has been seriously retarded by historical and 
social factors. Long periods of civil strife have greatly hindered 
internal progress and have tended to scare away foreign capital and 
outside ideas. In addition to these powerful deterrents there is the 
geographical burden of poverty in fuels and difficulties of transport. 
Whether social or geographical influences were the stronger is not 
important provided one or the other afforded some encouragement. 
In Catalonia the people led the way to industrialism; in the Basque 
and Cantabrian lands the presence of raw materials coincided with a 
population that was among the least ‘Spanish’ in Spain. The impor- 
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tant point is that in many parts of Iberia, both social and geographical 
conditions are strongly adverse to industrial development. 

Much progress has, however, been made in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. During the war of 1914-1918 the cessation of the 
normal flow of trade caused Spaniards to establish many new indus- 
tries and to extend some of those already in existence. Hence in the 
unusual role of a peaceful state in a turbulent world, Spain made con- 
siderable strides in some types of manufactures. Although the years 
following 1918 brought many difficulties, these were not serious and 
ten years later, in 1928, Spanish manufacturing seemed to be on a 
wave of prosperity. 

At the end of 1929 world economic conditions caused a notable 
decline in Spain, which gradually extended in scope until, after 
covering the secondary industries, such as iron and steel, machinery, 
building, cement, and electrical manufactures, it spread to the coal 
trade. Only the Catalan textile factories held their own. By the end 
of 1932 imports of raw materials had fallen very considerably, partly 
because of the raising of the Spanish customs tariff. Under this 
artificial protection, the textile and certain smaller industries enjoyed 
a temporary boom. Yet, the growing social unrest is reflected in the 
fact that whereas throughout 1929, under a dictatorship, only 55,600 
workers went on strike, in 1933, under the Republic, about 420,000 
were involved. The output of minerals and metals continued to 
decrease and, although in some directions a quickened activity began 
to be visible by the end of 1934, the condition of the textile industry 
in Catalonia gradually worsened. Special difficulties of exporting 
manufactured textile goods and of obtaining payment for them in 
some countries, led to the piling up of stocks of cloth in the mills. 
Within eighteen months the Civil War had begun, and during the 
next three years many of the industries became impoverished or 
chaotic. 

At the close of hostilities, manufacturing was stimulated by official 
leanings towards a policy of autarchy or the idea of self-sufficiency. ° 
Yet, long after fighting had ceased, industry was handicapped by the 
lack of machinery and of workers, a great many of the operatives, 
especially in the north, being fugitives or political prisoners. Recon- 
struction had scarcely begun when the country once more found 
itself a neutral state in a world-war. Consequently, although great 
efforts have been made in coal production, the shortages of imported 
raw materials have slowed down the recovery. Under the guidance of 

German and Italian experts, an energetic search has been made for 
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substitute raw materials, and many new industrial concerns have been 
organized since 1940. 

The present government keeps a close control of development and 
declares what industries are of ‘national importance’ and so worthy of 
encouragement. A policy instituted by decree in February 1940 
exempts such industries from excise and tax burdens; it also aims 
at preventing dumping and at regulating the consumption of raw 
materials and the utilization of by-products. In October 1942 the 
Directorate-General of Industry claimed to have spent to date 1,400 
million pesetas on founding industries of ‘national importance’. These 
included four new concerns producing 72,000 m. tons of synthetic 
nitrogen annually, and four new textile factories which, when in full 
production, would utilize eucalyptus and straw to provide the equi- 
valent of most of the rayon and one-third of the cotton and jute that 
were formerly imported. ‘Thus it seems that considerable efforts are 
being made to ensure a supply of cellulose and celluloid products. 
At the same time the attempts to increase the national supply of 
natural silk seem to have met with little success. In November 1941 
it was stated that the annual production (470 tons of raw silk yielding 
only 40 tons of pure silk) would have to be tripled if Spain was to 
become independent of imports. 


Textiles 


General. At the close of the Middle Ages the spinning and weaving 
industries of Spain were concentrated in various cities, such as 
Segovia, Cuenca, Guadalajara, Brihuega, Burgos, Soria, and Bejar, 
which were relatively populous and conveniently situated in wool- 
producing areas. These cities, although some, such as Bejar, have 
textile industries to-day, declined with the coming of power-driven 
machinery and the import of cheap wool from newly developed 
countries overseas. Simultaneously, the Spanish production of other 
raw materials, such as flax and hemp, decreased with the greater use 
of cotton; and the abandonment of sericulture led to a corresponding 
decline in the old-established trade of silk-making which in the 
sixteenth century had been carried on in numerous workshops in 
Valencia, Alcira, Murcia, Seville, and Toledo. 

Catalonia alone retained its ancient importance in textiles, since 
only the Catalans proved capable of adapting their industry to modern 
conditions. As the traditional cloth-making elsewhere in Spain gradu- 
ally decreased, in like proportion Catalonia began to supply the whole 
of the country. In 1933, 93 per cent. of the cotton spindles and over 
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82 per cent. of the looms were found in this corner of Spain. A few 
textile factories, both for cotton and wool, are situated in other parts 
of Spain, and hand-looms for woollens and linens survive in many 
villages and towns, but their total production is small.t In 1933 the 
cotton industry was distributed as follows: 























| Spindles Looms 
Region i Per cent. Per cent. 
oe of total ae of total 
_ Catalonia. ” ; 2 E,OT OST OE 03-2 59,358 82°5 
Valencia : : 4 ; 42,556 21 3,129 4°4 
Basque Provinces . ; : 32,128 1°6 £753 2-5 
Andalusia . : : ‘ 19,108 0°90 3,225 4°4 
Galicia é : : ? 12,020 06 557 08 
Asturias ; ; : : 8,800 0'4 300 o"4. 
Murcia ; ‘ : ; 8,540 O°4 234 03 
Old Castile . : : ; 8,486 o'4 516 o8 
Aragon d ; 3 : 5,200 073 924 1°3 
Balearic Islands. : , 1,550 (| or £323 1'°8 
Navarre : ; : ae 252 0°3 
Leén . , : 5 ; ae ae 216 0°3 
New Castile . : : , ae os 84 ovr 
Extremadura. ‘ i | es Re 79 Or 
TOTAL ALL SPAIN . ei 2,048,549 On 71,950 | 





Of the totals shown in the table, 1,926,000 spindles and 58,000 looms 
were in work. In 1942 the Spanish cotton industry was said to 
comprise 2 million spindles and 77,698 looms and to employ 162,000 
workers, of whom 97,000 were in Catalonia. Out of 2,180 cotton 
textile factories, 1,391 were in the province of Barcelona, where 85 per 
cent of the automatic looms and 75 per cent of the mechanical looms 
in Spain (7,500 and 69,000 looms respectively) were located. 

It will be seen from the table that the chief outlying areas for 
cotton manufactures are Valencia, the Basque lands, and Andalusia. 
The textile industry at Seville expanded during the recent Civil War 
when the Catalan factories were in Republican hands, and in 1942 
the people of Andalusia were striving to retain the local cotton crop 
(about 2,500 tons in 1940; nearly 4,000 tons in 1942) for use in their 
own mills. 

1 For example, hand-looms are still in use in parts of Galicia and Old Castile. In 
some villages the hand-loom weaving owes its survival to specialization, as hap- 
pened at Garganchdn (undyed cloths for religious habits) and Burgos (trappings 
and girthings for horses and mules); in others, electrical power was adopted and 


new lines, such as the frame-knitting of berets and socks at Pradoluengo near 
Burgos, were successfully introduced. 
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Catalonia greatly predominates in textiles other than wool, although 
home-spun cloths are woven in many of the more isolated districts of 
Spain. Survivals, and in some cases extensions, of the traditional 
hand-loom industries in wool or hemp or flax occur at Valencia, 
Alcoy, Enguera, Palencia, Guadalajara, Bejar, and many other towns. 
Tarrasa, Sabadell, and the suburbs of Barcelona are, however, the 
only centres of commercial importance. In 1933 the woollen industry 
in all Spain contained 269,000 spindles and nearly 6,200 looms; and 
the hemp, linen, and jute industries comprised 34,000 spindles and 
2,200 looms. These statistics demonstrate the oustanding importance 
of cotton textiles. 

Catalonia, as the only important textile area, and as the most exten- 
sive manufacturing zone in Spain, will now be described in greater 
detail. 

Catalonia. The four provinces of Gerona, Barcelona, Tarragona, 
and Lérida have in a normal year an annual manufacturing output of 
about 4,000 million pesetas. Here in one-sixteenth of the Spanish 
mainland are concentrated one-quarter of the industrial undertakings 
in Spain, including most of the textile factories, the chief chemical 
industries, and a fair proportion of the metallurgical concerns. 

The whole area, except for small outlying districts near Valls, Reus, 
and Tarragona, focuses on Barcelona, which is its recognized market 
and port. The industrialization is, however, essentially Catalan and 
not merely confined to Barcelona, since numerous river-valleys provide 
convenient routes across the hill-ranges and allow industries to spread 
even into the higher foothills of the Pyrenees. 

The history of the Catalan textile trade is a commentary on the 
differences between Catalonia and Castile, and on the attitude of 
Spain as a whole to an increasingly industrial world. Compared with 
Castile, Catalonia was progressive; compared with many outside 
countries she was backward. Yet much is due to the people themselves 
and to their long-established commercial relationships. 

The valleys of Catalonia converge on the coast at three main 
points, each of which has been the site of a commercial capital. In the 
age of the Greeks the great centre was Emporia on the gulf of Rosas; 
in Roman times Tarragona was the main centre; in medieval times 
Barcelona rose to power, benefiting from coastal communications with 
the former capitals and from routes inland up the valleys of the 
Congost and Llobregat. As Barcelona’s trade spread so did its hand- 
loom weaving; to-day the position is reversed and the port is the 
servant, and not the master, of the textile industry. 
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When industrial revolutions occurred in many countries of western 
Europe, Catalonia was the only part of Spain where the traditions and 
attitude of the people and the existence of capital were favourable to 
industrialism. Consequently the Catalans developed their traditional 
industries of textiles and metallurgy for the rest of Spain and for their 
existing market. The development, however, was retarded compared 
with that in many other European countries and did not assume its 
present form until about sixty years ago. It was in the mid-nineteenth 
century that cotton mills sprang up near waterfalls in isolated basins 
in the higher valleys of the Catalan streams. Originally the cotton 
supply was obtained from eastern and southern Spain and later was 
replaced by imports from the U.S.A., India, and Egypt. The manu- 
factured fabrics, especially after the protective law of 1882, found a 
ready market in Spain, Cuba, and Puerto Rico; and subsequently the 
loss of the American colonies was largely compensated by an expand- 
ing home-market. In 1914-1918 the industry, because of water- 
power and electrification, was able to weather the fuel shortage in 
Spain and to expand its trade in markets neglected by the belligerents. 
Consequently, although depressed by the recent Civil War, it has not 
changed much in the last fifty years, and its condition during the 
period 1923-1933 fairly adequately represents its normal capabilities. 
The following table gives details of the Catalan textile industry as a 
whole for the years 1923-1927: 
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Cotton ‘ ‘ 154 oe een, 115,000 1,920,000 56,700 
133 spinning 
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Flax . ; : { 2,300 10,000 1,200 
Hemp : 29 45 { 2,600 17,000 1,082 
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Auxiliary trades . 18 242 8,0Cc0 ie Be 
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Making-up ge Meare a | 16,450 : oF 
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The statistics emphasize the predominance of cotton. They do 
not, however, show the importance of female labour; in 1928, of all 
the textile workers in the province of Barcelona, outside the capital, 
75,207 were women and only 28,628 men. 
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Fic. 30. The Textile Industry of Cataloma 


Size of circles is proportionate to value of annual output. 1. Over 230 million ptas. 
2. 60-100 million ptas. 3. 21-40 million ptas. 4. 6-18 million ptas. 5. I-5 million 
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- Cotton. In a normal year the Catalan mills used between 80,000 
and 100,000 tons, or 350,000 and 400,000 bales, of cotton, nearly all 
of which was imported at Barcelona. The cotton is of all grades and 
comes mainly from the U.S.A. (nearly three-quarters of the total) 
with smaller quantities from India and Egypt. 

The most peculiar feature of the cotton manufacturing is the 
distribution in mills de alta montafia and de llana y de media montana. 
The former are in the high basins of the upper Fluvia, Ter, and 
Llobregat, the latter are on the coastal plain near Barcelona and in 
the lower valleys of the rivers (Fig. 30). The mills de alta montafia 
benefit from the presence of water-power and of an abundance of 
skilled workers, which factors largely counterbalance the increased 
costs of transport. These mills concentrate on spinning and in 1929 
contained about 1,104,000 spindles or 57 per cent. of those in the 
country. ‘he characteristic factory is a large, geometrical building 
placed on the bank of a rapid stream, isolated amid cultivated fields. 
Beside it, also alining the river’s bank, is a long row of houses with 
the regular aspect of a typical workman’s street, such as might be 
found in any small industrial town or suburb. Here the workpeople 
of the colonia live (Photo. 25). Colonies of this type occur at intervals 
along the streams, each close to a dam which provides a head of 
water for hydraulic or hydro-electric power. Since the régime of the 
rivers is highly irregular, these barrages are almost continuous on 
the Ter and Llobregat. Only in exceptional cases where a village 
happens to be near a stream do the mill and village coincide, and 
then the mill has no special characteristics. 

Conditions are very different in the coastal plain and lower courses 
of the rivers. Here water is no longer the usual source of power and 
the mills occur in towns with 5,000 to 15,000 people, such as Igualada, 
Sabadell, Granollers, and Caldas. The suburbs of Barcelona also 
contain some large concerns. This zone is primarily concerned with 
weaving, although there are about 250,000 spindles in the coastal 
area near the capital. About 66 per cent. of all the cotton looms in 
Catalonia are in mills de Ilana y de media montana. The normal 
factory has about 80 looms, and does not specialize, since Spain, the 
chief market, needs all types of cloths and fabrics. There are, how- 
ever, a few exceptions, as at one factory in Igualada which had 427 
looms in 1927 and was specializing in hammocks and ticking, partly 
intended for export to Latin America. 

It necessarily follows that there is a close economic connexion 
between the two main cotton manufacturing zones, as the Catalan 
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weaving mills must consume nearly all the output of the spinning 
factories. In the period 1925 to 1933 the output of cotton yarn 
ranged from 30,000 to 33,400 tons of yarn a year. 

Wool. ‘The manufacture of woollen yarns and cloths is concentrated 
in the lower valleys and on the plain near Barcelona, where the two 
towns of Sabadell and Tarrasa have 82 per cent. of the spindles and 
67 per cent. of the looms in the country (Fig. 30). In a normal year 
before the Civil War, Sabadell had 2,400 looms and over 10,000 
operatives, while Tarrasa had 1,500 looms. It appears from the 
statistics, however, that Tarrasa had a greater yarn output. From 
1925 to 1933 the average annual production of woollen yarn and 
cloths at these two centres exceeded 5,000 tons (‘T'arrasa, 3,000 tons; 
Sabadell, 2,100 tons). ‘The usual form of factory is again the small, 
private concern with relatively small output that varies in quality 
from coarse cloths to imitations of fine English fabrics, thin stuffs 
predominating (Photo. 26). Thus the Catalan textile industry as a 
whole is characterized by the predominance of the small factory and 
the absence of rationalization. The result is a marked dependence on 
the Spanish market, protected—at Catalan insistence—by a high 
tariff wall, and a general inability to meet open competition. 

Barcelona, with about 20,000 spindles and 1,000 looms in 1929, 
follows the Sabadell—Tarrasa area in production of woollens. Apart 
from these three centres, woollen manufactures in Catalonia only 
exist in isolated factories or in remote mountainous districts such as 
Olot, Ripoll, Olesa, and Puigcerda. Here in some areas domestic 
weaving survives, there being, before the Civil War, about 100 hand- 
looms scattered among 15 villages in the province of Gerona. Others 
were in use at Castelltersol, Roda, and Arseguell, while even at Saba- 
dell and Tarrasa there were 600 domestic workers in woollens in 1929. 
These family concerns have a struggle to survive in peace-time, but 
in times of crisis they are less affected than the mills. 

Auxiliary Textile Industries. ‘The washing, combing, and remaking 
of wools and the preparation, dyeing, and bleaching of cloths and 
yarn are nearly entirely confined to Barcelona, with its suburbs of 
Badalona and San Felit, and to Sabadell and Tarrasa. ‘The Barcelona 
area does nearly all the finishing of silk and cotton fabrics, and pro- 
duces, in a normal year, over 80 million yards of printed cotton 
fabrics and 20,000 shawls (mantas) with open-work designs. Through- 
out these auxiliary trades the small factory is the rule, but there are 
some signs of modern technique and of large-scale production. ‘Thus, 
in 1929, one mill at San Feliu bleached 5,000 tons of yarn with less 





25. Textile mill and workers’ colony at Gironella, Catalonia 
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26. Wool-spinning factory at Sabadell 





27. Blast furnaces at El Desierto, near Bilbao 





28. Iron and steel works at La Felguera 
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workers than Manlleu in the mountains needed to deal with one-fifth 
the amount. 

Other Textiles. ‘The spinning and weaving of vegetable fibres, such 
as flax and hemp, occupies various isolated mills near Teya, Tiana, 
and Premia de Mar. The relative importance of these products may 
be judged from the table on page 149. It is noticeable that the intro- 
duction of jute manufacture has led to larger factories, the chief mill 
at Hospitalet having about 18,000 spindles and 300 looms. 

The development of artificial silk has had a similar effect on the 
silk industry. In 1929 the thirty small silk-weaving establishments 
in Barcelona had a relatively small output compared with that of the 
rayon factory at Badalona (nearly 25 tons a year). In recent years 
the chief rayon factories in Spain have been those at Barcelona 
(1,500 tons a year), Blanes (1,300 tons a year), and Burgos in Old 
Castile (about 500 tons a year). ‘The future supply of artificial silk 
for the factories of Catalonia should be ensured by the new govern- 
ment schemes (p. 146). 

The hosiery industry is mainly concentrated in the coastal low- 
lands east of Barcelona. Here a dense population, engaged partly in 
agriculture and fishing and partly in manufacturing, has encouraged 
the development of both factory and domestic industries. At some 
of the large villages and towns, such as San Pol, Arenys de Mar, 
Calella, and above all Mataré, hosiery is the main occupation. The 
semi-domestic nature of the industry has benefited technically and 
commercially from proximity to Barcelona, even single looms being 
driven by electricity. A wide range of goods, including stockings, 
jerseys, vests, pull-overs, and sweaters, is produced mainly for the 
home market and partly for export to South America. 

In addition to the above branches of the textile industry, there is 
that of making-up which is carried on mainly in Barcelona, where 
it employs about 2,000 women and 4,000 men. 


Metallurgy 


The state of the Spanish metallurgical industry has never corres- 
ponded with the considerable output of minerals, since the bulk of 
the ores mined are exported. This is especially true of the copper 
ores of Huelva, which, like many other industrial concerns in Spain, 
are mainly under foreign management. The relative value of the 
metallurgical and of other industries dependent on minerals may be 
obtained from Appendix D, Tables 3 and_4, The following account 
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deals mainly with iron and steel, some details of other metals having 
already been given in the section on Mining. 

Iron and Steel. In the boom year of 1929 the Spanish output of 
iron was 749,000 tons and of steel 1,003,000 tons. ‘The production 
subsequently declined and by 1933 had dropped to 330,000 tons of 
iron and 508,000 tons of steel (Figs. 31 and 32). Since the end of the 
Civil War great efforts have been made to build up the industry, with 
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Fic. 31. Production of Pig-iron in Spain, 1900-1942 


the result that in 1939 the output considerably exceeded that of 1933. 
The present conditions seem to be approximately as follows (tons): 


Iron Steel 
1939 455,000 588,000 
1940 626,000 657,000 
1941 537,000 681,000 
1942 528,000 638,000 


In October 1940 there were, according to official statements, 15 
blast-furnaces at work in Spain against the g in blast in 1938. 
The attempts at self-sufficiency in these basic metals have, in the 
past, been hampered by a shortage of metallurgical coke. This still 
operates, although the production of this fuel in 1939 (700,000 tons) 
greatly exceeded that of 1933 (427,500). The output in 1940 rose to 
about 840,000 tons. The inadequacy of the Spanish metallurgical 
industry to supply the national needs is shown by the fact that in 
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normal years the imports of machinery, apparatus, and motor-cars 
were valued at 130 million pesetas. Consequently late in 1940 efforts 
were being made to develop the manufacture of motor-cars and 
lorries; the production of Diesel engines—for which factories exist 
in Barcelona and the Basque country—was also to be increased as well 
as that of locomotives, rolling-stock, and merchant vessels, the typical 
industries of Bilbao. 
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Fic. 32. Production of Steel in Spain, Ig00o-I942 


The relative importance of the main iron and steel producing areas 
in Spain is shown in the following table: 




















| Number of Production in tons in 1939 
Factories Employees Iron Steel ingots 
Alava : I 159 718 1,078 
Guiptzcoa : i oi ie | i aa 
Navarre | I 24 2,237 ~ 
Oviedo 6 1,037 101,735 117,425 
Santander . B 3,646 36,802 43,038 
Valencia 5 890 Ee 12,748 
Vizcaya 2 10,808 313,868 : __ 409,98 sige 
TOTAL FOR SPAIN : 18 16,564 455,360 584,270 








The statistics demonstrate the great importance of the Basque Lands 
and of the Cantabrian foothills. To the steel production should be 
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added 3,615 tons of ‘soft’ or foundry iron (Hierro dulce) which 
came from Alava (1,656 tons), Seville (1,106 tons), and Cérdoba 
(853 tons). 

Vizcaya. For centuries the characteristic industry of Vizcaya was 
iron-making, numerous small forges being scattered over the pro- 
vince near local outcrops of iron ore. The industry declined in the 
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Fic. 33. Distribution of Steel-works in operation in October 1942. Un- 
numbered circles represent one blast-furnace 


eighteenth century and.remained unimportant until about 1875, when 
the establishment of blast-furnaces and new methods of making iron 
and steel caused its revival. In spite of this, only a relatively small 
part of the iron ore mined in the area during the last fifty years has 
been retained for use in the blast-furnaces of Baracaldo and Sestao 
at Bilbao. In pre-Civil War years the normal production of the fur- 
naces at Bilbao varied from 250,000 to 300,000 tons of pig-iron and 
from 300,000 to 350,000 tons of steel, which represented about 75 per 
cent. of the iron and 65 per cent. of the steel made in Spain. In recent 
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years the metal output of the Basque country has been considerably 
above average: 


1940 I94I 1942 
Iron : ; : 423,482 331,885 323,312 
Steel ‘ s ‘ 480,112 398,872 366,396 


The manufacturing industry is concentrated near the Rio Nervién 
below Bilbao, this area being the chief for metallurgy in all Spain 
(Fig. 33). The largest concern is Altos Hornos de Vizcaya, which 
in 1939 employed 7,000 workmen and produced 300,000 tons of 
iron, 319,000 tons of steel, and 14,000 tons of tin plate (Photo. 27), 
The other concerns in 1939 were the Sociedad Anénima Echevarria, 
which employed 1,550 workers and produced 14,000 tons of pig-iron 
and 29,000 tons of steel; C. A. Vasconia, which employed 2,100 
workers and produced 60,000 tons of steel and 17,300 tons of tin 
plate; and Talleres Deusto, which employed 332 operatives and 
produced 2,000 tons of steel. 

The second largest metallurgical area in northern Spain is Asturias, 
where blast-furnaces at La Felguera, Ablafia (just north of Mieres), 
and Moreda-Gijén produced in 1939 over 100,000 tons of pig-iron 
and 117,000 tons of steel. The chief factories here are at La Felguera, 
which produces over half the steel output (Photo. 28); there are 
several other large factories at Ablafia, while those near Oviedo in- 
clude a great armament centre at Trubia. In 1939 the region provided 
22 per cent. of the iron and 20 per cent. of the steel output of Spain. 

The third important iron producer is Santander, where the two 
main factories are situated at Nueva Montaiia in the southern suburbs 
of Santander, and at Los Corrales in the valley of the Besaya. The 
Nueva Montafia concern yields between 30,000 and 50,000 tons of 
pig-iron a year from its two blast-furnaces. The Forjas de Buelna or 
Corrales factory was employing 2,000 workers before the Civil War; 
except for blast-furnaces it was a self-contained concern producing 
between 15,000 and 20,000 tons of steel annually for local consump- 
tion. In 1939 the region supplied nearly 8 per cent. of the Spanish 
output of iron and of steel. 

The output of pig-iron elsewhere in Spain is small. In 1939 
Navarre produced 2,237 tons from a blast-furnace at Vera, and Alava 
718 tons from a smeltery at San Pedro de Araya. 

The production of pig-iron does not, however, always correspond 
with that of steel. The province of Guiptizcoa, which can easily 
obtain iron bars from Bilbao, produces about 11 per cent. by value 
of the national output of steel in a normal year. Here the main 
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factories in 1939 were at Vergara (31,000 tons of steel goods), Beasain 
(17,500 tons of steel for railway material), Lasarte (2,000 tons of steel 
mouldings), and Villareal (600 tons of mouldings). 

Cataloma. Although this region imports the bulk of her needs of 
complicated machinery, she has a varied output of steel goods, which 
in 1933 amounted to 8 per cent. of the national total. In 1942 the 
metallurgical industry was said to employ 50,000 people. ‘The largest 
metallurgical concerns have arisen on the plain near Barcelona where 
steels, including some of a special nature, are made mainly from pig- 
iron imported from Bilbao and the Continent. There are several 
important factories in Barcelona and at the coastal towns of Vilanueva, 
Cornella, and San Andrés which produce between them locomotives, 
bridges, constructional work, ships, cars, aeroplanes, electrical equip- 
ment, and mining machinery. 

The steel output of the province of Valencia (7°% Spanish total in 
1933 and 2% in 1939) comes mainly from the large works of Altos 
Hornos de Vizcaya at Sagunto and from small foundries in Valencia 
itself. The Sagunto blast-furnaces will probably regain much of their 
former importance now that the railway from Ojos Negros, inter- 
rupted from 1932 to early in 1941, is again functioning normally. 

There are many centres in Spain where some distinctive form of 
metallurgy is carried on. ‘The main locomotive building centres are 
Bilbao, Beasain, Valencia, and Barcelona; the chief rolling-stock 
factories are at Beasain, Bilbao, Miravalles, Saragossa, Reinosa, 
San Sebastian, Amurrio (20 miles south of Bilbao), Aranjuez, and 
Cérdoba. In addition, Valladolid, Madrid, Barcelona, Seville, 
Valencia, and Cadiz have large repair shops for locomotives and 
rolling-stock. ‘The main heavy armament centres are Trubia, 
Oviedo, Reinosa, Seville, La Carraca, and Toledo, of which the first 
is the chief. By far the leading centre for small arms is Eibar, the 
Birmingham of Spain; Guernica formerly produced pistols and guns. 
The great naval dockyards are at Ferrol, Cartagena, and Cadiz; 
the chief shipbuilding centres not under government control are 
Bilbao, Barcelona, Gijén, Santander, and Valencia. 

The electrical industry is mainly confined to the larger cities, 
notably Barcelona and Cordoba, but Eibar is of considerable im- 
portance and a factory for electrodes has recently been opened in 
Valladolid. } 

Other Metals. Copper. The Spanish refineries of copper are 
situated in the producing areas of the Sierra Morena, mainly in the 
province of Huelva. The only important electrolytic copper refinery 
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is at Cordoba. Between 1929 and 1940 the annual output of metal 
dropped from 28,000 to 7,000 tons. 

Lead. Since the refining of lead does not require large quantities 
of fuel, smelteries are established in all the main mining zones. Those 
with the greatest capacity are at La Carolina and Linares in Jaen, at 
Penarroya in Cordoba, at Cartagena and La Union in Murcia, and at 
Renteria in Guiptizcoa. Smaller concerns are in work periodically 
near Almeria and at Bellmunt in Tarragona. The output of metallic 
lead has declined from 200,000 tons in IQ13 to 34,000 tons in 1941. 
The chief factories at work in 1939 were at Santa Lucia (Cartagena), 
Linares, and Renterfa. 

Mercury. ‘The mercury ores raised at Almaden are distilled locally. 
They yielded 1,200 tons of metal in 1939, which was well above the 
average output of the previous ten years. In a normal year the mines 
give employment to about 1,600 workers underground and 700 above 
ground. | 

Zinc. Only a relatively small proportion of the zinc ores raised in 
Spain are refined on the spot. In 1929 and 1939 the national produc- 
tion of metal was 11,825 tons and 13,400 tons respectively. Most of 
the ore comes from the Liébana region in the province of Santander. 
The chief smelteries are at Reocin just north of Torrelavega where, 
before the Civil War, a Belgian company was mining 70,000 to 80,000 
tons of ore a year with 10-20 per cent. metal content. The mineral 
is partly concentrated at Reocin, and the sulphur obtained as a by- 
product is treated at Hinojedo on the Rio Besaya. The bulk of the 
concentrates is shipped to Asturias and refined at Castrillon near 
Oviedo (1939, 13,400 tons of zinc). 

Manganese. In spite of the increasing output of manganese (p. 135) 
the ferro-manganese industry in Spain is unimportant. Late in 1940 
it appeared to be confined to one hydro-electric factory at Brens in 
the province of Corunna which was producing 5,300 tons of ferro- 
manganese a year. In 1942 the Spanish output of ferro-manganese 
was 7,900 tons. 

Tin. ‘The Spanish output of tin metal (140 tons in 1939; about 
7° tons in 1942) comes mainly from Vigo, Beariz (Orense), and 
Ciudad Rodrigo. The chief use is in the making of tinplate for 
containers, one factory at Seville turning out 200,000 tins in 1940. 
Efforts are being made to increase this production owing to the 
demand from the trade in preserves of fruit and sardines. 

Silver and Bronze Ware. The manufacture of bronze ware is con- 
centrated mainly at Eibar and Toledo; that of silver ware at Cérdoba 
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and Salamanca. Neither industry, however, is of much importance 
except from an artistic point of view. 


Chemical Industries 


Fertilizers. In normal times Spain imported large quantities of 
fertilizers, the most important being phosphate rock (about 600,000 
tons a year, and small quantities of superphosphates), sulphate of 
ammonia (about 350,000 tons a year), and nitrates (about 200,000 
tons a year; chiefly natural sodium nitrate). ‘The phosphates were 
converted into superphosphates with sulphuric acid produced in 
Spain, chiefly from Spanish pyrites. Spain is a large producer and 
exporter of potassic salts, the remaining basic chemical fertilizer 
(p. 143). | 

There is a deposit of natural phosphate in Extremadura, which 
has been exploited since the Civil War, and produced about 
45,000 tons in 1940. But the working of this phosphate is uneconomic, 
as rail transport of the bulky rock is very expensive and the super- 
phosphate factories are mostly on the coast. It is therefore far 
cheaper to import the rock by sea from French North Africa. Al- 
though normal production of superphosphates was about 1,000,000 
tons a year before the Civil War, it was only about 450,000 tons a 
year in 1939 and 1940, the chief reason for the decline being the 
interruption in regular supplies of phosphate rock due to hostilities. 
Superphosphate production, which usually takes place near the 
sulphuric acid factories, is carried on in at least eighteen Spanish 
provinces, nearly all on the seaboard. Important quantities are 
produced in the provinces of Santander, Valencia, Seville, Barcelona, 
Malaga, Murcia, and Corunna, but there is no outstanding production 
area. Sulphuric acid is produced in approximately the same provinces. 

Since 1940 Spain has been unable to get her normal supplies of 
nitrogenous fertilizers—natural sodium nitrate from Chile, sulphate 
of ammonia and synthetic nitrates from the great chemical works of 
the Low Countries and Germany. Many schemes have therefore 
been formulated with the idea of making the country self-sufficient 
in nitrogen. It is calculated that she requires about 136,500 tons of 
nitrogen a year, whereas her present production of nitrogenous 
fertilizer in the form of sulphate of ammonia is only about 20,000 
tons a year. She has therefore set herself an enormous task, and it is 
most unlikely that the project will be realized within a predictable 
period. 

The plans included the erection of plant at Valladolid, Huesca, 
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Teruel, Valencia, and Murcia for the production of about 30,000 
tons of synthetic nitrogen for the manufacture of sulphate of am- 
monia, nitric acid, and other nitrogenous compounds. But in 
February 1943, ‘owing to enormous delay in construction’, no new 
synthetic plant was yet working. 

The most important actual producers of sulphate of ammonia 
in 1942 were: Energia e Industrias Aragonesas, of Sabinaiiigo, 
Huesca, who produced about 8,000 tons a year; Altos Hornos de 
Vizcaya, with a yearly production of about 5,000 tons at their 
Sestao (Bilbao) factory; and the Soc. Iberica del Nitrogeno, affiliated 
to the Duro-Felguera company, who produced about 2,000 tons a 
year at La Felguera. The remainder of the production of sulphate 
of ammonia—about 5,000 tons a year—was obtained chiefly .as a 
by-product by other firms. | 

Potash, mined in large quantities in Barcelona province, does not 
normally require much preparation for use. It can be concentrated 
by the use of acids, but for general application the natural product is 
simply ground up and used as it is. 

Other Chemical Products. Spain depends largely on imports for 
most chemical and pharmaceutical products, including drugs and 
medicines, but has a fairly important production of copper sulphate 
and tanning materials. About 8,000 tons a year of copper sulphate, 
which is required for spraying vines, was produced before the Civil 
War, and only about half that quantity in 1939 and 1940. Most of 
the production is in Cérdoba, at the factory where electrolytic copper 
is made. 

Tanning extracts are produced from imported tanning barks and 
from home-grown oak- and pine-bark. Small quantities of metallic 
salts for tanning are also produced. 

Other Spanish chemical production includes acids, paints and 
varnishes, glue, glycerine, gelatine, and casein, coal-tar dyes, acetone, 
salts, and other commercial chemicals. Explosives for mining and 
for military use are also manufactured, Vizcaya being the chief area. 

The main provinces for the production of chemicals are Barcelona, 
Vizcaya, Santander, and Oviedo, but there is also a certain amount 
of production in other localities, and especially in the larger ports. 
Details of the geographical distribution and output of the chemical 
and mineral-derived industries are given in Appendix D, Table 4. 


Foodstuffs 


The alimentary industries of Spain are mainly connected with the 
A 3703 M 
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milling of cereals, the processing of wines and oil, and the preserving 
of fish and vegetables. 

In most districts of Spain there are water-driven mills for grinding 
cereals and making flour. Modern factories with up-to-date machinery 
are also common in the chief wheat-growing areas, and especially in 
Valladolid, Salamanca, Palencia, and Saragossa. Throughout Spain 
the milling industry is usually connected with the making of pastes 
for porridge and soups. 

The refining of olive oil is carried on in all provinces, but Andalusia 
leads both for output and number of factories. In a normal year 
Seville, Jaén, Cordoba, and Malaga together produce nearly half the 
‘Spanish output (350,000 tons for all Spain in a good season). Here, 
and in Valencia and Catalonia, the refineries have been much im- 
proved, whereas Extremadura and some inland provinces still depend 
mainly on ancient presses. Very typical of southern Spain is the 
ancient viga press, a giant lever-press about 50 feet long, with cross- 
bars in wooden uprights as fulcrum, and pressure controlled by an oak 
screw that lifts a stone 14 to 2 tons in weight. ‘The newer oil-mills are 
often driven electrically. The factory at Carmona is representative of 
the modern type. Beyond the entrance lobby provided for the re- 
ception of olive-vendors is a vast hall floored and walled with white 
tiles that are kept spotless by frequent spraying with cold water. 
Each of the three oil-mills in this hall consists of three units: a central 
crusher with three conical millstones where the olives are first treated, 
and on each side a crusher with two vertical cylindrical mill-stones, 
to which the olives are subsequently passed (Photo. 29). Opposite 
each mill are two movable presses. Around the three sides of 
the hall farthest from the crushers are decantation vats lined with 
brown tiles, and in these the oil is washed in cold water. The 
scum is removed and used for making soup; the clarified oil passes 
into a storeroom containing nine cisterns capable of holding 35,000 
arrobas (1 arroba equals about 4 gallons). Spain normally imports 
about 50,000 tons of oil-seeds and about 10,000 tons of cacao a 
year, chiefly for the manufacture of soap and chocolate, but since 
the Civil War attempts have been made to develop substitutes 
derived from olive oil, cotton seed, and grape seed. In October 1940 
two factories with an estimated capacity of 3,000 tons a year were 
being erected at Seville. The margarine industry is controlled by the 
Government; in 1933, 2,650 metric tons a year were produced by 
14 factories, 5 of which were in Barcelona and 4 in Oviedo.  _ 

The processing of wine is general to Spain and reaches considerable 
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proportions at, for example, Jerez de la Frontera, Montilla, Haro, and 
Valdepefias (Photo. 30). Among the special products are the alcoholic 
wines of Cadiz, Ciudad Real, and Barcelona, the champagnes of San 
Sadurni de Noya (Barcelona), and the liqueurs and brandies of 
Tarragona, Barcelona, Malaga, and Seville. 

Cider-making prevails in the Cantabrian region, especially at 
Oviedo, Villaviciosa, and Colunga in Asturias. Brewing is done at 
nearly all the bigger towns, the largest concerns being at Madrid, 
Barcelona, and Seville. The consumption increases yearly, and in 
November 1940 the thirty breweries in Spain were using all the 
national harvest of hops—from the north and north-west—and some 
imports. 

The refining of sugar is an important industry at Saragossa, 
Granada, Malaga, Valladolid, and a few other towns. In the past, the 
number of factories has far exceeded the needs of the industry and 25 
were closed during the period 1904-1912. From 1911 to 1930, 12 
new factories, with a greater total capacity than those closed, were 
built, 1 each being at Burgos, Almeria, Huesca, Seville, and Teruel, 
2 each at Rioja and Granada, and 3 at Saragossa. To-day, factories 
are most numerous along the lower Jalon below Terrer near Calatayud 
and on the middle Ebro between Saragossa and Calahorra where, in 
1935, there were 16 factories with an annual capacity of 14 million 
tons of pulp. The production of sugar in Spain has in some years 
provided a surplus for export. From the harvest of 1929-1933, 13 
factories produced 17,400 tons of cane sugar and 45 factories pro- 
duced 107,000 tons of sugar from beet. The factory output of sugar, 
cane and beet, was 334,000 tons in 1931, 179,000 tons in 1940, and 
150,000 tons in 1941. 

The preserving of vegetables is fairly widespread; it is the tradi- 
tional industry in ‘La Rioja’, especially at Logrofio and Calahorra, 
and is important also at Murcia, Saragossa, and Toro. Since the Civil 
War the preserved-fruit industry of Murcia has declined seriously 
owing to lack of tin-plate. In 1940 the production of apricot pulp was 
7,500 tons compared with a normal output of 40,000 tons; that of 
tinned tomatoes had declined from 17,000 to 125 tons and of peaches 
from 2,000 to 100 tons. In November 1942 all fruit and vegetable- 
preserving concerns were integrated in the National Syndicate of 
Fruit and Vegetables. Fish products, however, form the chief Spanish 
preserve. In 1933, a rather poor year, there were 709 factories, 
employing all told nearly 24,000 persons and dealing with 76,000 tons 
of fish worth 65 million pesetas. Of these factories, 588 producing 80 
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per cent. of the national output, were in northern and north-western 
Spain. The salting, pickling, and canning of fish has long been the 
characteristic industry of the Galician rias where, in boom periods, 
1,500 factories and 35,000 workers have been employed. In 1933 the 
chief centres for canning were Vigo (17 factories), Vivero (19 factories), 
and Santa Eugenia de Ribeiro (7 factories). ‘The tinning of sardines is 
also important on the Cantabrian coast, which in 1933 had 69 factories 
against the 80 in Galicia. ‘The chief centres in the north are Bermeo, 
Santofia, San Esteban de Pravia, and Luanco. The canning industry 
in the south of Spain is more concerned with tunny and is mainly con- 
centrated in Barbate and Ayamonte. In 1942, 1,630 factories, employ- 
ing 40,000 people, were engaged in the fish-preserving industry. In 
January 1943 there was a small industry in the preparation of vita- 
min concentrates from fish livers, the most modern factory being 
that at Palencia. 


Forestry Products 


Timber. Spain is poor in commercial timber and is also seriously 
deficient in wood suitable for pulping. There are, however, over 700 
saw-mills, which occur especially on the swifter streams in the Iberic 
mountains, the Central Sierra, and the northern mountains. The 
provinces of Cuenca, Burgos, Huesca, Soria, ‘Teruel, Avila, and 
Segovia are most important for pine, and Navarre, Santander, 
Logrofio, Leén, and Caceres for oak, beech, and other trees. In the 
year 1933, when about 655,000 trees yielding 429,000 cubic metres of 
timber were felled, Cuenca, Burgos, Huesca, Navarre, and Lérida 
were the leading provinces. Although there is in most parts of ‘arid’ 
Spain a shortage of good timber even for simple constructional pur- 
poses, carpentry and cabinet-making exist in all the larger cities and 
especially in Madrid, Barcelona, Valencia, and Saragossa. The 
making of casks for holding wine and of barrels and boxes for packing 
fruits is a long-established industry that becomes important in Almeria 
and other towns of the Levantine coast. 

Cork and Rosin. 'Two of the most valuable forestry products are cork 
and rosin. Spain is normally the world’s second most important 
source of cork and was producing between 30,000 and 40,000 tons a 
year before the Civil War. The yield in 1933 was 36,000 tons, of 
which more than two-thirds came from the provinces of Cadiz, 
Caceres, Badajoz, and Gerona. Much of this was exported in a 
natural state, manufacture on a large scale being almost restricted to 
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the province of Gerona, where Palafrugell and the ports of Palamés 
and San Feliu de Guixols are the main centres (Photo. 31). 

The tapping of pines for rosin is carried on in all the main pine- 
growing areas and especially in the provinces of Segovia, Avila, Soria, 
Cuenca, and Valladolid. In the period 1930-1933 the number of 
pines being tapped decreased from 8} million to less than 7 million, 
the yield of turpentine from 4,300 tons to 3,400 tons, and that of 
rosin from 15,000 tons to 12,000 tons. During 1941 the tapping 
of 72 million pines yielded 2,600 tons of turpentine and 9,000 tons of 
rosin. In September 1942 it was stated—probably with considerable 
exaggeration—that the resinous products industry was manufacturing 
synthetic camphor, celluloid, pigments, and varnishes from the 10,000 
tons of oil of turpentine and the 35,000 tons of rosin annually pro- 
duced in Spain and formerly exported. 

Paper-making and Vegetable Fibres. Paper-making in Spain dates 
back to the time of the Moors, who founded at Jativa one of the first 
known paper factories in Europe. ‘To-day the industry is mainly 
dependent on imports, the normal consumption of paper and wood- 
pulp amounting to about 180,000 tons a year against the home 
production of about 25,000 tons. In 1942 there were in Spain about 
170 mills, making writing, printing, packing, and cigarette paper.’ 
The main mills are in the Basque country, in Catalonia, and in the 
coastal towns of the Levantine region. Among the products of the 
first area is a large amount of tissue paper for wrapping oranges and 
other fruit for export; one of the largest mills is at Renteria near Port 
Pasajes. In Catalonia the industry has survived in many small centres 
(Fig. 35); at San Juan las Fonts (300 workers) on the Fluvia; near 
Gerona on the lower Ter; at Ripollet and near Barcelona on the lower 
Llobregat; at Riba and Picamoixons on the Francoli. ‘The most 
celebrated district, however, is near Gelida, Capillades, and Orpi in 
the valleys of the Noya and Carme, where the many-windowed mills 
with their lofty rooms for drying paper form a characteristic feature 
of the landscape. Very few of these mills have a daily output exceed- 
ing 6 cwt. and only the Barcelona factories make ordinary paper and 
cardboard from wood-pulp. The traditional trade is in vellum, 
blotting-paper, cigarette paper, and luxury lines. All told, Catalonia 
produces about 20 per cent. of the national output of paper, but in 


’ Engaged as follows: 50 for making packing paper (from straw and waste 
paper); 38 for cardboard and pasteboard; 37 for printing and writing paper; 24 
for cigarette, tissue, and manila paper; 20 for legal paper; and 1 for ‘zellglas’, an 
imitation glass made from cellulose. 
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the traditional products named above it dominates the Spanish 
market. ‘The Levantine region specializes in tobacco paper and silk 
paper, the main centres being Alcoy, Cocentaina, and Onteniente. 

In recent years the cessation of normal supplies of timber and pulp 
from Scandinavia has caused a marked lack of raw materials for the 
manufacture of paper and rayon in Spain. Consequently, efforts have 
been made to develop national resources. In April 1940 it was 
claimed that the home output had risen from 13 per cent. to 40 per 
cent. of the national consumption. Subsequently, plans were made 
to build three new factories to produce over 20,000 tons of cellulose 
and fibre a year. At the end of 1940 the foundation stone was laid of a 
large textile-fibre factory at Torrelavega in Santander, based on cellu- 
lose from the abundant eucalyptus groves of the area. Early in 1943 
this concern had been practically completed with the collaboration of 
Italian technicians and would shortly begin to produce 7,000 tons of 
rayon and fibre a year. Another factory, for the production of 8,750 
tons of fibre a year from wheat straw, has been started at Miranda de 
Ebro. ‘This concern was being assisted by German technicians. 
Finally, under a concession of December 1941, and with Japanese 
collaboration, a new factory intended to produce 7,000 tons of fibre 
a year from rice straw will be set up in Valencia. All three of these 
projects would supply the artificial-silk factories at Barcelona and 
would provide large quantities of cellulose paste for paper-making. 
It is stated that they will supply the bulk of the Spanish needs. 

The use of esparto grass is also being extended; in Cieza about 
10,000 tons were produced annually, there being 60 factories em- 
ploying 4,000 workers. The possibilities here seem considerable, 
since in 1933 Spain produced 19,000 tons of esparto, mainly from 
Murcia and Albacete. The two chief developments are to be at 
Almeria, where a new concern is scheduled to produce 31,500 tons 
of pulp a year from esparto grass, and at Malaga, where a factory is 
to produce 18,000 tons a year from esparto grass and sugar-cane. 
In addition, three smaller concerns are to produce cellulose at 
Pontevedra, Valladolid, and Seville, using respectively pinewood, 
straw, and palm fibre. Of all the large new factories mentioned 
above not one was in production by October 1943, and conse- 
quently in 1942 the Spanish output of cellulose did not exceed 
75,000 tons. 

Matches. In 1933 the national factories produced about 44 million 
gross of tapers and matches, of which only a few thousand gross were 
of wood. ‘The ten authorized factories, in order of production, were 
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Irin, Valencia, Carabanchel (Madrid), Tarazona (Saragossa), Seville, 
Corunna, Alcoy, Palma, Oviedo, and Leén. 


Miscellaneous Industries 


Cement. ‘Vhe capacity of Spanish cement factories is about 2} 
million tons a year, whereas the output in 1929 and 1939 was 
1,820,000 tons and 1,194,000 tons respectively. Although the average 
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Fic. 34. Distribution of Cement Factories in 1942 


output in 1940 and 1941 dropped to 1,350,000 tons, it was more than 
sufficient for the domestic demand. The main factories are in the 
provinces of Barcelona, Vizcaya, and Navarre, which together produce 
about 50 per cent. of the national output of Portland cement. There 
are also fairly large concerns in Toledo, Guipuzcoa, and Saragossa 
(Fig. 34). In 1942 Barcelona, which normally produces 25 per cent. 
of the cement made in Spain, had six large factories including one at 
Vallarca with an annual export of 100,000 tons of Portland cement 
(Photo. 32). 

The production of natural cement, as distinct from Portland, 1s 
small (113,000 tons in 1939) and comes mainly from the Palma area 
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in Majorca (over 50% total) and from several factories in the pro- 
vinces of Barcelona and Gerona. 

China, Pottery, and Glass. Porcelain and china are made in many 
Spanish towns, and notably in Seville, Barcelona, Valencia, and 
Segovia. ‘he making of pottery and tiles is traditional especially at 
Talavera de la Reina('Toledo), La Cartuja(Seville), Manises( Valencia), 
and Segovia. Many other places produce pottery and earthenware 
jars, large numbers of which are used in Spain for holding water. In 
1933 the leading provinces for refractory and ceramic products were 
Seville (16% total), Valencia, Madrid, and Santander (10%). 

Glass-making is an ancient trade at La Granja (Segovia); modern 
factories exist in most of the bigger cities. In 1933 the provinces of 
Burgos, Vizcaya, and Santander produced two-thirds of the national 
output, the remainder coming from Valencia, Madrid, Oviedo, Cadiz, 
Murcia, and Seville; in 1939 Santander was the only large producer. 

Tanning. ‘he tanning industry assumes some importance in 
Catalonia, the Levantine coastlands, Cérdoba, and Salamanca. Before 
the Civil War Catalonia had 430 concerns and 4,000 workers. Here, 
Vich, the traditional centre of fine leather-work, has been superseded 
by Barcelona and Igualada. At the latter place there are about 177 
small but up-to-date tanneries spaced along the Rio ae which 
produce 3,000 tons of leather annually. 

The mass-production of footwear is not well advaneed 4 in Spain. 
Three of the chief centres are Barcelona, Mahon, and Palma in the 
Balearic Islands. 

Tobacco. ‘Every Spaniard who can afford it consoles himself con- 
tinually with a cigar, sleep—not bed—time only excepted. ‘The 
manufacture of the cigar is the most active one carried on in the 
Peninsula. The buildings are palaces; witness those at Seville, 
Malaga, and Valencia’ (Richard Ford, c. 1840). ‘To-day the manu- 
facture of tobacco, formerly based almost entirely on imports, is still 
concentrated in a few large factories in the main cities and ports. The 
industry is a monopoly of the State. The Spanish consumption of 
tobacco in the decade before the Civil War averaged about 27,000 
_ tons a year; in 1941 it had fallen to 17,000 tons, of which 5,000 tons 
were grown at home. 

In a normal year the factories produce about 17,000 tons of smoking 
tobacco, 1,900 tons of cigars (cigarros), and over 7,500 tons of 
cigarettes (cigarrillos). Much of the tobacco sold in packets is made 
by the smokers into cigarritos or little cigars, the wrapping-paper 
being produced in great quantities at Alcoy. 
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POWER 
Mineral Oil 


In January 1942 it was reported that up to the present the investi- 
gation of oil-bearing fields in Spain had nowhere found deposits 
sufficient to justify the sinking of wells. ‘The only important Spanish 
source of mineral oil is in the province of Ciudad Real, where, in 1939, 
the Destilerta de Calatrava at Puertollano produced from the distilla- 
tion of oil-shales 4,540 tons of mineral oil, 1,100 tons of gasolene, and 
178 tons of paraffin.' ‘The deficiency was in no sense relieved by the 
amount of oil derived from the distillation of coal. In 1939, 8,668 
tons of benzole were derived as a by-product of the metallurgical 
industry; half of this came from two factories in Vizcaya, one-third 
from four factories in Oviedo, and the remainder from Cérdoba and 
Seville. In the first six months of 1942, a record period, nearly 
553,000 tons of coal were converted into coke, yielding among 
other products, about 4 million litres of benzole. The small 
national production obliges Spain to es almost all her needs 
of petroleum. 


Coal 


The distribution of coal resources in Spain has already been 
described (pp. 137-40), the salient fact being that only Oviedo has a 
considerable surplus. The export of coal to other parts of Spain from 
Asturias—z2 million tons in 1940—forms the bulk of Spanish coastal 
traffic and the seaborne trade is further augmented in normal years by 
an import of from x million to 14 million tons of coal from overseas. 
Hence, presuming that shipping is available and uninterrupted, 
supplies of coal for power are assured in Asturias and Basque Lands 
and at the ports. Inland, supplies are only easily procurable near 
the few small coalfields, and especially near those of Leén and 
Palencia. Only on the northern coastlands is an abundant supply of 
coal obtained locally, and even here its calorific value is not ideal 
for all industrial purposes. 

The consumption of coal in Spain has increased slightly since 


‘ This concern was said by the Press to have produced in 1941 the following 
products: Motor oil, 941 tons; gas oil, 324 tons; fuel oil, 2,967 tons; creosote, 

2,486 tons; lubricating oil, 187 tons; paraffin wax, 180 tons; sulphate of ammonia, 
440 tons, 
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the end of the Civil War, but the basic needs of the various in- 
dustries in a normal year may be judged from the following table 
for 1933. 


I,000 metric tons 





Railways , : ; : : i 2,062 
Electricity aduairy F : ; é z 215 
Metallurgy . : ‘ : ; 1,139 
Foundry and ronsenictenal . , : ; 32 
Manufacture of coke : : : : 174 
Manufacture of gas : : . ‘ : 362 
Mining : : ; : : 29 
Manufacture of de genstcane 3 : : ; 585 
Manufacture of cement, &c. . ‘ : : 318 
Glass industry : : ; : 3 : 33 
Ceramic industries . A ; ; ; 9 
Sugar industry. : : ¢ ; ; 251 
Alcohol industry . ; é ; : IO 
Chemical industry ‘ : f : ; 87 
Paper industry , : ; : : ; 22 
Textile industry . ‘ 48 
Navy, merchant marine, aaa fehine deat: ‘ 311 
Public service : ; F é ; : 29 
Various minor industries : , : ; 399 
Domestic uses . : , : : : 165 
In transport . : : : ; : ; 292 
Stocks 5 ‘ ; ; : : 1,733 
Service of the mines : : : : : E79. . 
Miscellaneous uses ; : rf : : 26 
ToTaL ALL SPAIN . : ; ‘ ; 8,510 





Water-power 


Hydraulic power is used directly in many parts of Spain and 
especially in the flour-mills of the northern Meseta and in numerous 
factories in Catalonia (Fig. 35). In the latter province, only the 
Fluvia, Ter, Llobregat and their tributaries, the Fresser and Car- 
doner, keep a sufficient volume throughout the year for hydraulic 
work. ‘The succession of water-driven mills along these rivers com- 
mences in their upper valleys at Baga, Pobla de Lillet, Queralps, and 
Ribas and in parts the river-courses are so continuously paralleled 
with mill-cuts that their beds are practically waterless. ‘The machi- 
nery of the normal Catalan mill develops the equivalent of 250 to 
350 h.p. and rarely exceeds 700 h.p. 


Electricity 
Thermo-electricity. ‘The relation between thermo- and hydro- 
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Fic. 35. Industrial consumption of local Hydraulic and Hydro-electric 
Power in Cataloma in 1928 


Size of circles is proportionate to power available. 1. Over 1,500 h.p. 2. 700~1,500 h.p. 
3. 400-700 h.p. 4. 150-400 h.p. 5. 50-150 h.p. 6. Under 50 h.p. 7. Paper-mills. 
8. Textile factories. 9. Flour-mills. 10. Cement factories 
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electricity may be judged from the following table for 1933, since 
when the relative conditions have not changed appreciably. 
(Figures in 1,000’s) 
kV. Amps. RW. Output in RWh. 








Hydraulic : : 1,190 977 2,646,183 
Thermal . ; ‘ 453 361 250,472 
TOTAL FOR SPAIN . 1,643 1,338 2,896,655 


It will be seen that about one-quarter of the installed power was 
thermal, whereas only one-tenth of the power output was derived 
from thermal units. In 1941 the total installed electrical capacity had 
increased to about 1,700,000 kW. Of this capacity, thermal plants 
formed one-quarter (440,000 kW.), but the proportion of the total 
power output supplied by them had probably fallen well below one- 
tenth. The relative unimportance of thermo-electricity is due to the 
difficulty of obtaining coal and to the practice of keeping thermal 
units in reserve against breakdowns and periods of low water on 
some of the rivers. Of the electrical stations functioning in Spain in 
1933, about 130 were thermal, 12 mixed, and 345 hydraulic. Some 
of these thermal plants were very small (less than 400 kW.) and few 
had an installed capacity exceeding 2,000 kW. In 1941 there were 
only 32 thermal stations in Spain of over 2,000 kW. capacity and 
about 100 more capable of generating 400-2,000 kW. 

Thermal electric stations are most common in areas where coal 
can be easily imported (Balearic Islands, Barcelona, Valencia, Ponte- 
vedra, and Castellén de la Plana); where local supplies of coal or 
lignite are available (Oviedo, Vizcaya, Guipuzcoa, and Saragossa); 
and where hydro-electric development is hindered by the extreme 
irregularity of the river régime (Toledo and Badajoz). Details of 
the largest thermal plants in Spain in 1942 are given in Appendix D, 
‘Table 6. | 

The large installed capacity of thermal plants near Barcelona is 
based on coal imports which, before the Civil War, reached 350,000 
tons in a normal year. With the increasing efficiency of the Catalan 
hydro-electric grid these plants have been kept more and more in 
reserve: The thermal stations elsewhere in Catalonia and Aragon 
are partly kept in reserve against the low-water period of summer, 
and the building of large regulating dams has not always rendered 
them unnecessary. In parts of eastern and southern Spain thermal 
subsidiary plants may be needed for three months or so a year, but 

here, as elsewhere in Spain, their importance is decreasing as the 
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hydro-electric stations are enlarged and the power distribution more 
completely integrated. 

Hydro-electricity. Distribution of the Potential. Of the hydro- 
electricity available for development in Spain (estimated at about 
44 million kW.), nearly 50 per cent. is in the basin of the Ebro and 
a further 20 per cent. near the Cantabrian watershed. Thus the 
northern fringe of Spain, which produces go per cent. of the Spanish 
output of coal and anthracite, also has about 75 per cent. of the 
potential water-power. ‘The remainder of the country is poor in all 
kinds of fuel. 

The chief rivers of the Ebro basin are the left-bank tributaries that 
rise in the Pyrenees; these have a large volume, but usually experience 
a marked low water in midsummer and mid-winter. Falls, however, 
are frequent, the chief being at Seréds on the Segre, at Talarn on the 
Noguera Palleresa, at Capdella and Molinos on the Flamisell, and at 
EI Run on the Essera. A ready market for the power is found at 
Barcelona. 

The Cantabrian region, like the Pyrenees, also has a heavy rainfall 
which is fairly well distributed throughout the year. The streams too 
are affected by melting snow and are broken by steep gradients. Here, 
however, the smallness of the catchment basins prevents the develop- 
ment of really large power stations, while the presence of local coal 
acts as a competitive factor. In the coastal area between San Sebastian 
and Oviedo, 21 Cantabrian streams feed more than 30 hydro-electric 
centrals, very few of which have an installed capacity exceeding 
2,500 kW. 

Outside the ‘pluviose’ north, the high plateau character of Spain 
ensures numerous waterfalls and rapids, but the streams have a 
marked Mediterranean régime, many practically drying up in 
summer. The Douro is less irregular in volume than other Meseta 
rivers since it derives most of its water from the Cantabrians. Several 
rapids occur along its course, especially near the Portuguese boun- 
dary, where it is estimated that about 250,000 kW. could be de- 
veloped. Here the power station on the Esla, with an installed 
capacity of 90,000 kW. that will eventually be increased to 150,000 
kW., is the largest hydro-electric plant in Spain. 

An estimated potential of about 250,000 kW. is also given for both 
the ‘Tagus and the Jucar. The chief falls on the former are at 
Bolarque and on the Rio Alberche; the chief market for the power is 
Madrid. The Jucar and its tributary the Cabriel have steep gradients 
at Molinar, Villora, and Dosaguas. These rapids have been more 
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developed than those on any other river of southern Spain, and four 
large power stations supply power as far afield as Madrid, Murcia, 
Valencia, and Cartagena. 

The chief rapids and falls in the basin of the Guadalquivir are on 
right-bank tributaries near the edge of the Sierra Morena and on 
left-bank afluents which rise in the Sierra Nevada and derive some 
water from melting snows in spring and early summer. Here, how- 
ever, the irregular régime and relatively small volume of individual 
falls do not permit the establishment of large power stations without 
the building of enormous regulating dams. Consequently, there are 
many power plants but none with a great capacity. 

Development of Hydro-electricity. ‘The electricity supply of Spain 
is still comparatively undeveloped and vast areas depend on small 
plants with a local distribution of power. As yet there is no central 
executive body and relatively little has been done to link the various 
local grids together by means of high-voltage power lines. ‘To-day, 
however, the first steps towards a national network seem to have 
been taken in the high-volt trunk line that joins the Catalan system 
with those of Madrid and Valencia. 

In 1934 the installed capacity of hydro-electric plants in Spain was 
nearly 1 million kW. and the annual output about 2,650 million kWh. 
By 1941 the installed capacity had increased to 1} million kW., or 
about one-third of the potential. Stations are most frequent 


(a) in the eastern Pyrenean provinces of Lérida and Huesca, owing 
to the great demand for power in the industrial areas of 
Barcelona; 


(b) in the provinces of the Basque Lands and Cantabrians, where 
the streams have small catchment areas and where poy is 
needed in many small industrial towns; 


(c) in those provinces of southern Spain where coal is not easily 
obtainable, as in Albacete, Jaén, and Granada. 


The number of stations (350 in 1934) gives, however, no indication 
of the importance of a region, since so many of the hydro-plants have 
a very small capacity. Thus, in 1934, Navarre obtained 45 million 
kWh. from 18 hydraulic stations, whereas Lérida, from the same 
number of centrals, produced 666 million kWh. of electric current a 
year. In 1942 there were go hydro-electric stations in Spain with an. 
installed capacity of 2,000 kW. or over, and of these only 32 exceeded 
10,000 kW. (Appendix D, Table 6). The leading producers by’ 
provinces in 1933-1934 are shown in the following table: 
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Annual output 





Main rivers 





Province Million | % total ‘ised Chief markets 
kWh. | for Spain 

Lérida . ; 666 23 Segre Barcelona 
Huesca . - 386 13 Cinca a 
Valencia : 270 10 Turia and Jucar Valencia 
Oviedo . : 205 a Navia and Naldén Asturias 
Saragossa : 108 4 Gallego Saragossa 
Albacete ; 98 3 Jucar and Segura Madrid and Murcia 
Malaga . , 84 3 Guadalhorce Malaga 
Cuenca . : 81 a Cabriel and Juicar | Madrid 
Jaén : : 79 Rg Guadalquivir Cérdoba 
Santander 2 70 2 Deva and Besaya Santander 





Distribution of Installed Capacity. Large areas of Spain, especially 
the more agricultural and thinly peopled, have no high-voltage trans- 
mission lines. ‘The existing main transmission lines and the chief 
stations feeding them are shown diagrammatically in Fig. 36. Here 
it will be seen that there are extensive networks in only three areas, 
namely, Catalonia; Valencia, Alicante, and Murcia; and Madrid. 

Catalonia dominates the electricity supply industry, being the main 
consumer (40-45% national output) and, historically, the leading 
developer. Much of the power derived from tributaries of the Ebro 
in Catalonia was installed between 1912 and 1920 when war conditions 
prevented the import of coal. From 1910 to 1923 the local demand 
for power increased by about g per cent. per annum, yet it was always 
covered, and the consumption rose from 40 million to 500 million 
kWh. a year. About go per cent. of this energy was used within 20 
miles of Barcelona itself. By 1929 about 250,000 kW. had been in- 
stalled, mainly in the basin of the Segre. For the period the magnitude 
of the schemes was remarkable, and the barrage at ‘Tremp, a structure 
676 feet long, 269 feet high, impounding a reservoir 8 miles long (220 
million cm.), was for some years the fourth largest in the world. The 
installations are mainly on the Segre and its left-bank tributaries the 
Noguera and Flamisell. he schemes commence on the Flamisell at 
Capdella (Photo. 33), where the intake includes twenty-five Pyrenean 
lakes, and are continued at Molinos (14,100 kW.) and La Plana (5,000 
kW.). Below the confluence of the Flamisell and Noguera, centrals are 
spaced every few miles along the river. The chief are at Pobla de 
Segur (16,000 kW.), Sosis (3,000 kW.), Tremp, Gabet, Terradets, 
and Camarasa, where the river is dammed by a barrage 276 feet high 
just before its confluence with the Segre. On the Segre itself are the 
stations at Serds and San Lorenzo (8,000 kW.). Including the 
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centrals of Escaldas (26,500 kW.) in Andorra and of Cledes (12,000. 
kW.) on the river Garonne, the whole scheme for the Segre valley 
has an installed hydro capacity of about 250,000 kW. (Fig. 37; 
Photo. 34). 

The Catalan grid, however, also includes the various stations on the 
Rio Cinca and its tributaries in the province of Huesca. Here the main 
central is at La Fortunada (76,000 kW.), at the confluence of the Cinca 
and Cinqueta. This station, the second largest hydro-electric plant in 
Spain, is assisted by two centrals on the upper Cinca and is linked to 
two others, including Seira (23,000 kW.) on the Rio Essera. These 
schemes together have an installed capacity of about 120,000 kW. 

The current from the above schemes is carried to Barcelona by four 
main high-tension lines, the distance being 111 miles from Tremp 
and 142 miles from Seira. These lines run as follows: 


Camarasa—Igualada—San Andrés (110 kV.). 

Serds—Reus—Sans (110 kV.). 

Pobla de Segur—San Adrian and Coll Blanch (Barcelona) (80 kV.). 
Essera—T'arrasa—Sabadell—San Adrian (130 kV.). 


Much of the power from the Cinca valley is taken west from the 
power station at La Fortunada to Bilbao; this high-voltage trunk line 
(130-138 kV.) is then continued to Burgos, Valladolid, Madrid, and 
Olmedilla. 

In Catalonia the power lines have done little to vivify the industries 
in the country they cross, and it is obvious that the only great result 
of the hydro-electric development in north-eastern Spain has been the 
rapid growth of new industries in the conurbation of Barcelona. 

The network of high-voltage lines in the provinces of Valencia,. 
Alicante, and Murcia is based upon four main power stations: Mil-: 
lares (75,000 kW.), Cortes (30,000 kW.), and Molinar (20,000 kW.),. 
all on the Jucar; and Villora (26,000 kW.) on the Cabriel. The 
central at Cortes depends on a dam across the Jucar at Cofrentes,, 
just below the confluence of the Jucar and the Cabriel (Photo. 35). 
The dam is of no great height and allows the construction of a devia-: 
tion canal which runs, partly in a tunnelled gallery, for 22 miles to the: 
central near Cortes de Pallas (Photo. 36). About 14 miles from this. 
power station the Jucar is again dammed, and the water led through a 
tunnel about 10 miles long to the great central near Millares. These 
and various other hydro-electric plants are interconnected with a 
complex grid mostly of 66-kV. lines. A line of this voltage also runs 
to the important sub-station near Olmedilla de Alarcon, where the 
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current is transformed up to 132 kV. for transmission to Madrid 
(Fig. 38). 

The network that feeds Madrid is based on three important 
sources: the main 130-kV. trunk line from Bilbao and Olmedilla, and 
the secondary feeders from the Rio Alberche and the Tagus. The 
centrals of Burguillo (36,000 kW.) and Puente Nuevo (16,500 kW.) 
on the Alberche in Avila province are connected with Madrid by a 
double 110-kV. line. The chief hydro-electric station on the Tagus 
is at Bolarque (16,500 kW.), which receives a 50-kV. line from 
Villalba power station on the Jucar and sends a double 50-kV. line to 
Madrid. The city grid is also assisted by a number of small stations 
including two, with a combined capacity of 8,500 kW., on the 
Manzanares. 

Networks superior to the very local schemes typical of much of 
agricultural Spain but less comprehensive than the three major grids 
discussed above occur in Galicia, Asturias, the Basque Lands, and 
Andalusia. | 

The Galician grid consists mainly of a 60-kV. line that runs, about 
20 miles inland from the coast, from Vigo via the Tambre power 
station (10,000 kW.) to the Corunna area where it is fed by centrals, 
with a total installed capacity of 15,000 kW. on the rivers Eume and 
Jallas. ‘The network is of various voltages and is owned by various 
concerns. It is connected via the important sub-station at Betanzos 
with the Santander area. 

The hydro-electricity supply in Asturias and the Basque Lands 
consists of a complex network of numerous small plants. ‘The only 
large central is that on the Navia (30,000 kW.) in the-west of Oviedo 
province, which also supplies power to Corunna. Most of the hydro 
plants near Oviedo are on tributaries of the Nalon, the chief stations 
being Camarefia (11,200 kW.) and Urdén (5,900 kW.) on the Cares 
basin, and Somiedo (10,000 kW.) in the Narcea basin. Farther east 
very few of the centrals exceed 5,000 kW., and the largest hydro- 
plants are at Torina (12,100 kW.), on the Besaya, and Gandara (5,400 
kW.) in eastern Santander. In the Basque Lands there are several 
stations with a capacity exceeding 2,000 kW. but they serve local 
industries or local transport, and the great concerns near Bilbao 
derive most of their electricity supply either from the high-voltage 
trunk line from La Fortunada or from their own thermal plants. 

The main market for electrical power in Andalusia is in the Seville 
and Cérdoba areas. The chief hydro-electric centrals near Seville are 
at Cala on the Rio Huelva (24,000 kW.) and on the Guadalquivir at 
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Alcala del Rio (6,080 kW.). The largest stations near Cordoba are on 
the Jandula at Encinarejo (8,300 kW.) and Jandula (15,000 kW.), and 
on the Guadalquivir at El Carpio (8,400 kW.). The great dam at 
Jandula, 13 miles north-east of Andujar, gives a head of 95 to 314 feet 
of water according to the season. ‘The station is closed down during 
the winter, but works one-quarter capacity from March to June and 
full load from July to October, when it is an important supplier to the 
provinces of Cordoba and Jaén. Attempts are being made to increase 
the supply to the Andalusian plain, and power plants are under con- 
struction on the Llerena and Guadiana (to be linked to Seville with a 
high-voltage line), and at Malpasillo (5,300 kW.) on the Genil. The 
Andalusian network is, however, still very incomplete and the main 
integrated grid is in the province of Almeria, where 60-kV. lines con- 
nect the power stations of Durcal (2,700 kW.) and Vélez (10,000 kW.) 
with the sub-station of Santa Fé, north of Almeria. More typical is 
the state of affairs at Malaga, which is mainly supplied locally by two 
stations, with a combined capacity of 10,000 kW., on the Guadalhorce. 

Use of Electricity. The proportionate consumption of the electricity 
output, thermal and hydro combined, in Spain did not change 
appreciably during the years 1930-1936, when it was approximately 
as follows: 


Per cent. 
Lighting ° . . * a 3 x 15°5 
Power and industry . : : : ‘ 55°5 
Traction . : ; ° ; ; ; 8°8 
Losses and producers’ consumption . : 20-2 


The relative consumption of electricity for traction has probably 
increased slightly in recent years since several short stretches of line 
have been electrified. ‘The total output of electricity has risen from 
2,804 million kWh. in 1932 to 3,617 million kWh. in 1941, or at less 
than 3 per cent. per annum. Future development will, however, 
probably be even slower, as no great expansion of industries con- 
suming electric power is likely and many of the schemes needed to 
fill gaps in the electrical network involve considerable financial risk. 
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CHAPTER VI 
AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


SOILS 


N the chapter on Climate (Vol. I, p. 89) it was shown that about 

two-thirds of Spain suffers from aridity. The distinction between 
the ‘arid’ two-thirds and the ‘pluviose’ third is fundamental to a study 
of Spanish soils and agriculture. In the two Spains the formation and 
development of soils follow different processes; thus soils derived 
from precisely similar parent rocks fall into two classes according as 
they are developed under arid or pluviose conditions. 

In some respects the differences favour the farmer of the pluviose 
regions, the weathering of the rocks going farther and faster, so that 
the felspars from the granite, for example, have been decomposed in 
Galicia into forms available as plant foods while they persist in 
central Spain as mechanical fragments among the sands. 

In other respects the advantage is with the arid farmer, the great 
heat compensating for the shortage of water: thus his soil cover is 
more nitrogenous, because its carbon content is more quickly oxi- 
dized, and the nitrifying bacteria are more active, and can be kept 
active, if the farmer takes precautions against desiccation to make 
the soil more nitrogenous still. (This has probably been the con- 
ditioning factor in maintaining throughout the centuries the fertility 
of the arid soils of Mediterranean lands.) Again, leaching proceeds 
more slowly in arid soils, and the leached materials are, on the whole, 
more evenly distributed in the vertical profile: there is not the same 
clear-cut distinction as is usual elsewhere between ‘soul’ and ‘sub- 
soil’ in the popular sense of these words. 

When Spanish soils are classified according to their constituents 
there is an immediate broad distinction to be drawn between 


(a) soils derived from the older rocks, rich in Silica and Alu- 
mina, and on this account conveniently called ‘Siallitic’; 
these soils are characteristic of the west but are found also 
in other highland districts where the older rocks appear at 
the surfaces; 


and (b) the calcareous soils derived from younger rocks which are 
characteristic of the east. 
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For the sake of simplicity the humid siallitic soils have been com- 
bined on the map (Fig. 39) with other non-calcareous humid soils 
under the same symbol, and no distinction has been made between 
dry and semi-humid soils, whether siallitic or calcareous. ‘This affects 
principally the southern front of the Pyrenees, where the transition 
from humid to arid calcareous soils is more gradual than appears on 
the map: there is a similar fringe of semi-humid siallitic soils round 
the Central Sierras and on the highland front of Leon. | 

The dry soils—dry siallitic and dry calcareous—are by far the 
more important, both in respect of surface covered and of the fre- 
quency of soils of exceptional fertility. To this exceptional fertility 
the older rocks contribute mainly by modifying calcareous soils in 
their neighbourhood; in other cases the siallitic soils have been them- 
selves calcified: the mixed soils which result are shown, still for 
simplicity, as dry calcareous, with Roman numerals indicating the 
region: 


I. Campo de ‘Tarragona (NE.) 
II. Huelva (SW.) 
ITI, IV. Sierra Morena front (Seville and Cérdoba) 
V. Tierra de Barros (Badajoz) 
VI. Middle ‘Tagus (Toledo) 
VII. Southern Littoral. 


Special types of calcareous soils are indicated on the map by symbols 
or words overprinted. 

The difference in the chemical processes at work in arid soils is 
well illustrated by the frequency of the symbol indicating the ‘Red 
Earths’ (Terra Rossa). ‘These are calcareous soils containing iron 
oxide which has been acted on by colloidal silicic acid, the dry climate 
favouring both the formation of this acid and its action on the iron, 
to which, and not to the amount of iron present, the vivid red colour 
of the soils is due. 

The yellow soils, of exceptional tenacity, of the Tierra de Campos 
(Palencia and neighbouring provinces) are indicated by a symbol, 
and the famous black soils of Andalusia by the words “Black Earths’. 
These were supposed formerly to be residual formations from a 
warm-humid period of the Quaternary era, but they are in fact poor 
in organic materials and the colour is now ascribed to the relatively 
high percentage of manganese. The manganese is of deep-seated 
origin, and the band of black earths, which corresponds to a similar 
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band on the Moroccan side of the strait of Gibraltar conforms to the 
oval outline of the coast in the most westerly section of the Medi- 
terranean. 

In the saline soils the salinity is similarly of deep-seated origin, 
though this is maintained and reinforced by the climatic conditions. 
One of the esparto grasses (Lygeum Spartum) is an interesting indi- 
cator of such soils when cultivation has not been introduced, but the 
salinity is being steadily conquered wherever, as in Aragon and 
Valencia, irrigation is possible. : 

Alluvial soils, with which are combined the irrigated soils, form 
enclaves in arid Spain, marked of course by humidity but also by the 
constant addition of fresh material carried by the waters which 
periodically flood them. They may usually be understood as having 
on their margins vega soils above the level of flooding, which are 
‘fresh’ in the farmer’s sense and do not require the same long fallow- 
ing as the soils farther away from the valley bottoms. 

Sands need no explanation, except that the sands of arid Spain are 
more likely to be felspathic, and, to that extent, more fertile than 
elsewhere. Lastly, the map shows the great extension of surface rock, 
bare or intermittently covered with a thin soil (‘rocky-skeletal’). It 
does not show the still greater extension of the calveros, surfaces of 
very open bush in which the bald patches (calvas) carry only very 
low forms of vegetation. These surfaces have a characteristic mottled 
appearance (Photo. 37), and they are too numerous to show on a 

small-scale map. In arid Spain the calveros and rocky-skeletal soils 
- “ cover an enormous area, certainly more than 50 per cent. of the total 
surface’, according to a high Spanish authority. ‘This fundamental 
fact cannot sufficiently be emphasized. 


UTILIZATION OF THE LAND 


It is not possible to give more than very rough and approximate 
figures for the general utilization of the land in Spain. One can only 
say that about one-half of the surface is utilized as natural pasture 
and woodland of all degrees (pastos y montes), that some two-fifths 
of the surface is cultivated, and that the remainder is unproductive 
in the agricultural sense. ‘Montes’ covers here both the forest proper 
(monte alto) and the coppice (monte bajo) as well as the scrub (mator- 
ral). ‘The terms ‘monte alto’ and ‘monte bajo’ are often translated, 
quite wrongly, ‘high mountain’ and ‘low mountain’. It should be 
remembered that, as local returns tend always to undervalue the 
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land utilized, the national returns of arable land, and particularly 
those referring to cereals and legumes, should be regarded usually as 
understatements. The lack of a complete Cadastral Survey in Spain 
greatly facilitates concealment. : 
The arable surface, 39 million acres, or 31°2 per cent. of the whole 
surface, was subdivided as follows: 


Acres 
‘Cereals ‘ - 20,500,000 52°6% of arable (16°4% of whole surface) 
Bare fallow . + \ 125350,000 BT OY 5 492.35 
Fodder crops . 2). 2age,000 GOSGo as ane 
Food and other crops 3,800,000 Co | Ae A 


Besides showing the great preponderance of cereal cultivation, 
the table brings out clearly the low average intensity of cultivation 
(indicated by the high percentage of bare fallow) and also the com- 
parative neglect of fodder crops. Really low degrees of fallowing are 
found only in the humid zones which include, for present purposes, 
both pluviose Spain in general and also the humid enclaves— 
alluvial and irrigated lands—of arid Spain. In these zones the fallow- 
ing rate is usually negligible, if not even compensated by double- 
cropping, and nowhere exceeds 10 per cent. The intensive systems 
of rotation followed do not lend themselves to a general statement; 
they are indicated under the relevant main crops below. 

In the arid zones quite different systems are practised: 


System Rotation 
CRE eS esnir  e a Bare fallow — Cereal — Stubble 
ed qe eal earte li ral tercio; a tres hojas pasture (autumn); Natural pas- 
oar ture (spring). 
Extremadura: as Andalusia, | _ Ree ee Bare fallow—Cereal—Natural 
or (more typically) outed pasture (for 2 years or more). 
Old Castile, New Castile, a 


er aera ano y vez Bare fallow—Cereal. 

Highland districts especially ( Scrub burnt at long intervals (up 
in the west (Huelva to roxas < to 20 years); Cereal crops taken 
Leén Dy | until fertility exhausted. 


As will be seen, bare fallowing is associated mainly with the cereal 
system, and the land utilized in this system includes also other fallows, 
returned in any one year under pastos y montes, as well as land sown 
to legumes. ‘The great expanses of cornland—the champaign country 
of Andalusia, the plain of La Mancha, the Tierra de Campos (but 
here irrigation has been introduced in recent times), and others— 
are all found in the arid zones of low intensity of cultivation. Foreign 
travellers of the nineteenth century, impressed by the monotony of 
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these expanses, described them improperly as ‘steppes’. But they 
have no real affinity with the Russian steppes; the natural vegetation 
is not herbaceous, but woody, as everywhere in arid Spain. 

The ‘field-systems’ correspond to the system of cultivation practised: 
under the a7io y vez system, for example, the entire arable land of the 
village, outside the vega and irrigated huerta (if any), is divided into 
two large ‘open fields’, in each of which every farmer has a number 
of small parcels. 

The low percentage of land utilized for fodder crops is a good 
indicator of the divorce between agriculture and stock-raising, which 
has increased steadily throughout the last half-century. Apart from 
the meadow land of the humid zones cut for hay (1,821,000 acres, 
mostly shown under pastures and woodland) provision for winter 
fodder is made by introducing into the rotations a drought-resisting 
legume: alfalfa, sainfoin, vetch, zulla (Hedysarum coronarium, Lin.), 
&c. When this is done the new rotation is usually (on account of the 
open-field systems) a multiple of the old; thus, in La Mancha, 
exceptionally, cereal—zulla—zulla—cereal—beans—cereal, replacing 
the rotation al tercio; in Old Castile, bare fallow—cereal—vetch— 
cereal, replacing the rotation ano y vez. The wider introduction of 
legumes might bring about a revolution in Spanish agriculture com- 
parable with the eighteenth-century revolution in British agriculture, 
especially as the turnip (319,000 acres) prospers only within narrow 
limits. 

Tree and bush crops, which in 1935 covered 9,686,000 acres, are 
most in harmony with the woody character of the natural vegetation. 
The olive, in its wild form (acebuche) either a native or a very early 
introduction, covers half of this surface, and its spread represents 
probably the most permanent form of conquest of the scrub. Vine 
and olive, covering together 87 per cent., are not now, as in classical 
times, the representatives of intensive cultivation, having lost in 
relative values to the orange and other immigrants. 

The natural pastures and woodlands, besides being utilized for 
timber and industrial products, supply bedding for stock, valuable 
pannage (the montanera, acorn pasturage for swine, of the south-west 
is celebrated), and fodder in great quantity from the leaves and 
branches of bushes and trees. But spring and autumn grasses are 
fugitive, or non-existent, and the natural pasturage poor, over most 
of arid Spain. In the extreme south-east (Almeria), for example, 
average values ran before the Civil War at less than 4d. per acre, 
and at less than 1s. per acre in at least a dozen other provinces. The 
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only important grass pastures are the spring and summer pastures of 
the mountains and highlands and the winter pastures of sheltered 
valleys and coastal plains. Seasonal movements of stock have, there- 
fore, always been important. Innumerable parishes send out their: 
working oxen for the summer to pasture in a dehesa de bueyes, between 
the spring and autumn ploughings: the higher pastures of the villages 
carry stock from the appearance of the first spring grasses to late 
autumn. On a provincial or regional scale there are backward and 
forward movements of stock—cows, mares, or ewes mostly— 
between high summer pastures on the mountains of the north and 
north-east and winter pastures in the valleys of Asturias and San- 
tander, or on stubble-fields and montes of the Ebro valley or Medi- 
terranean coastal plains. The rice-fields of Valencia alone carried, 
from October to May, 12,000 head of sheep which spent the summer 
in the Iberic mountains. On the national scale, the great cross- 
country migrations of sheep, from Leén and Soria, from Avila, 
Segovia, and Cuenca, to winter pastures in Extremadura (especially 
round Alcantara and in La Serena), in the Sierra Morena (especially 
the vale of La Alcudia) and even along the Guadalquivir (Cérdoba), 
persisted in some degree until the 1930’s. These migrations had no 
parallel in Europe, and the migratory system, known as ‘trans- 
humance’, so advantageous to the merino sheep, made Spain the 
chief producer of fine wool in the world. 

The drove-roads along which the flocks migrated have long been 
state property, controlled by the Asociacién General de Ganaderos, 
but their use has declined with the fluctuations in the practice of 
transhumance during the last hundred years and with the increasing 
use of railway transport for the migrants. The surface covered 
by these roads is considerable: one of the main roads (cafiadas) was 
450 miles long and all were over 80 yards wide, with minor roads of 
. 40 yards and 20 yards. Long before the Civil War arbitrary en- 
croachments on this surface were very common. Nothing is known 
of their present condition. 

At all times the pastoral and agricultural interests have been in 
opposition, but in the earlier conflicts the farmers supported the 
claims of the local sedentary flocks against those of the transhumant 
migrants. During the last half-century there has been a deeper and 
more serious cleavage between the two interests with the advance of 
what has been called ‘cerealization’; in some districts the farmers, 
relying on artificial fertilizers, have even attempted to exclude stock 
entirely from the corn-lands; as the dependence of stock on stubble 





42. Noria in the central plain of Majorca 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Tribunal de las Aguas in session outside the Apostles’ door, Valencia 


Cathedral 
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pastures is palpable, the difficulties of the stock-owner need not be 
stressed. 

The above section has treated the subject mainly in terms of super- 
ficial units. Two brief postscripts on values will assist in the inter- 
pretation of the figures given. An estimate of national wealth made 
in 1935 by a Spanish economist showed the capital values relevant 
to this chapter as exceeding by at least one-third industrial and 
mining capital values taken together. Secondly, the respective 
average values of yield per unit of surface from land devoted to 
(1) natural pastures, (2) cereals, (3) olive, (4) vine, (5) fodder and 
food crops, were formerly in the ratios (round numbers) }: 3 :4:6:19, 
with a general average of 44 for all cultivated land. There are no 
grounds for believing that the above ratios had been seriously 
modified before the outbreak of the Civil War. The index figure 19 
for fodder and food crops illustrates well the possibilities in the humid 
zones, which are mainly responsible for the figure. The figure 44 for 
the general average shows the comparatively slight effect of this 
intensive cropping on the total economy. | 

In surveying Spanish rural economy the eye of the foreign observer 
has been too much attracted by the exotic products (date-palm and 
sugar-cane) and by the two spectacular solutions of Spain’s problems, 
transhumance and irrigation. Of these two, transhumance is mainly 
of the past; irrigation, which is of the past and future, brings only a 
limited solution; moreover it is exceedingly costly. The true centre 
of the general picture should be occupied by the patient, hard- 
working dry-farmer, in the traditional sense.! Even in humid zones 
every farmer is, in a sense, a dry-farmer; his greater assets of water 
have still to be conserved against evaporation. But, in the arid zones, 
the farmer has more limited assets of water and fiercer evaporation 
to contend with. He cannot dispense with bare-fallowing, although 
he may reduce it (particularly by better manuring, when a better 
balance with stock-raising is reached); he has, therefore, a smaller 
effective surface on which to cultivate. He has also to work much 
harder to keep a protective mulch of well-ploughed soil over his sub- 
soil store of moisture. Speaking broadly, he has half the effective 
soil, acre for acre, of the English corn-grower and has to work on it 
twice as hard. His implements have been decried as primitive— 
for example, the wooden ploughs, arados romanos (Fig. 40), of 


‘ The expression ‘dry-farming’ is now used for certain modern methods, still in an 
experimental stage, using implements largely copied from the U.S.A. ‘Dry-farming 
in this sense has not been popularized. 
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which more than two million are still in use, and the threshing sleds, 
trillos (Photo. 39)—but they are inexpensive and not ineffective. 
Thus, in the table of comparative cereal yields per acre he occupies 
an honourable place among the corn-growers of the world, with 
yields corresponding to the Mediterranean zone in which he works. 
Modern implements make slow but steady headway; even tractors 
are now used in growing numbers under the pressure of war con- 
ditions. More than half of the modern ploughs, over one million in 





Fic. 40. A Spanish Plough (after Chapman and Buck) 


number, used before the war, were one-way ploughs, with giratory 
mould-board, well suited to ‘open-field’ conditions. Local black- 
smiths have shown great ingenuity in assimilating this mould-board, 
in an inexpensive form, to the wooden plough, as well as in repro- 
ducing in metal the traditional ploughs. The use, side by side, of 
ultra-modern and traditional implements and methods is a character- 
istic of the present Spanish landscape (Photos. 38 and 40). 


IRRIGATION 


Irrigation in the broadest sense, of any diversion of water from 
its normal circulation for the benefit of crops, is widely practised in 
Spain: no province is without it. But in most provinces the methods 
used are simple, the scale is small, and local regulations suffice for 
control. Thus enterprising gardeners and small-holders in all parts 
of Spain raise water for their plots from wells—from shallow wells 
by the lever (cigofial, Fig. 41 and Photo. 41), from deeper wells 
traditionally by the novia, a water-wheel carrying pots (Photo. 42), 
but often now by the motor-driven pump (1932: 72,725 norias; 
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29,443 motor-driven pumps). Villages in the valleys lead the water 
of the rivers to form water meadows on the bottom lands and divert 
it by simple weirs, often temporary, to the fields on the natural 
terraces (bench-lands). Hill-sides have the waters of brooks, run- 
nels, and springs led to artificial terraces (Photo. 43), with a 
tight local control over the maintenance of the terrace-walls to 
prevent land-slips. A surprisingly large proportion of the irrigated 





Fic. 41. Cigonfal 


surface (1916, 174%) is watered from springs. In the more arid 
districts water for irrigation is stored in tanks; in the most arid it is 
even ‘mined’ by galleries opened in hill-sides; in both cases quite 
considerable works may have been effected, still on the purely local 
scale, some of the tanks holding hundreds of thousands of cubic 
metres, and a state concession being needed on occasion, as for the 
Hellin canal (Albacete, 34 miles long).* 

The cumulative effect of all this small-scale irrigation is very great, 
and in arid Spain oases of intensive cultivation have been created in a 
setting of calveros (Photo. 37) by irrigation on this scale without 

' The ‘mining’ method, characteristic of the Canary Isles, is common in Almeria, 


Albacete, Alicante, and Tarragona. The Hellin canal connects the mouth of such a 
gallery with the irrigable land. 
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regional control—in the Jalén and Jiloca valleys (Saragossa), for 
example, using river water; on the coastal plain of Vinaroz and 
Benicarlé (Castellén) using water from norias; at Crevillente (Ali- 
cante) using ‘mined’ water. 

More elaborate systems of irrigation have originated necessarily in 
the south and east, where the areas to which water can easily be 
diverted from the rivers are large in relation to the amount of water 
available, and where strict control has always been needed to reconcile 
conflicting interests and to secure economical use of the water. ‘These 
systems depended in the first place on the Muslim conception of 
water as the property of the community, to be used as most profitable 
to it, and on the principle, implicit or explicit, that river water is most 
profitably applied to the broad vegas or to the coastal plains of the 
lower course of the rivers. ‘The Valencian systems are the most stable 
and furnished the norm to the nineteenth-century legislator. 

On the river Turia (Guadalaviar), a weir (azud) of simple masonry 
suffices to divert water into each of the twenty-eight acequias (major 
distributaries) along the Valencian section of the course of the river. 
Medieval tandeos establish the tanda, or order and duration of the 
taking of water, as between the different acequias. Ownership of each 
acequia is vested in its community of irrigators. The seven acequias 
nearest the city of Valencia are the oldest and most important and 
their syndics, each elected by direct vote of his community, form 
collectively the famous Tribunal de las Aguas, meeting outside the 
Puerta de los Apdstoles of Valencia cathedral (Fig. 42). The juris- 
diction of the tribunal is voluntary, the parties being free to opt for 
trial in the civil courts, but, if accepted, is summary and without 
appeal (Photo. 44). Wide powers of control within the community are 
given to the Syndic, who allots the water available according to the 
needs of the crops, not to the acreage cropped. Autonomy and simpli- 
city mark the whole system, and it is inexpensive to work (1916, 2s. 
per acre). Along with the Aboneada (acequia de Moncada), these 
acequias are the life-blood of the famous huerta of Valencia in which 
an extraordinary concentration of population (1,250 per sq. mile, but 
reaching, perhaps, 4,500 per sq. mile near the city) is combined with 
an extreme dispersion, the huerta being dotted uniformly with the 
steep-roofed barracas housing the peasant families (Photo. 10). An 
extension of the huerta to the south is provided by the Acequia Real 
del Jucar (de Alcira), similarly administered, but the works here are 
more elaborate and the cost of upkeep markedly higher (1916, 50%). 
Over part of the system additional dues (5% of the value of the crops, 
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now compounded at 4s. per acre) are payable in respect of improve- 
ments effected by an eighteenth-century concessionaire. Here, and 
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Fic. 42. Irrigation in the Huerta of Valencia (after Brunhes). The names of 
the channels are: 1. Moncada; 2. Tormos; 3. Cuarte; 4. Mislata; 5. Favara; 
6. Mestalla; 7. Rascafia; 8. Rovella 


still more in the basin of the Segura (Murcia), the traditional system 
has been overlaid by other systems of different dates, and the resulting 
situation in the Segura basin, with the distinction between ‘old’ water 
and ‘new’, is confused to the point of anarchy (Fig. 43). Auctioning of 
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‘new’ water is characteristic of this zone, and irrigation is everywhere 
expensive (1916, up to £8 per acre). On the vega of the Genil below 
the city of Granada there is a similar distinction of long standing 
between ‘old’ water and ‘new’. : 

Outside the basins of the ‘Turia and Jucar in the province of 
Valencia—at Gandia, and Sagunto (10 villages)—and northwards, by 
Villarreal and Castellon, to the Llobregat valley in Catalonia, closely 
integrated systems of irrigation of great antiquity, which repeat 
mutatis mutandis the Valencian type, have persisted to the present day. 


Drainage Channels ca. 
Irrigation Channels... . —_—_—_— 
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Fic. 43. Irrigation in the Huerta of Murcia (after Brunhes) 


In the rest of Spain the problem of irrigation is set in quite different 
terms and development on anything beyond a local scale has been 
slow. Canals relying on river water only have been used over varying 
periods for irrigation in the two Castiles, and in the Ebro valley. In 
Old Castile are the Canal del Duero, south-east and south of Valla- 
dolid, 30 miles long, and the Canal del Esla (Leén and Zamora) 
26 miles in length. In New Castile are the Canal del Gran Prior 
(Ciudad Real, State property), 35 miles, the Canal del Henares 
(Guadalajara), 23 miles, Canal de Maria Cristina (Albacete, State 
property), 16 miles, and the Canal del Lozoya (Madrid), the last- 
named constructed principally for the supply of drinking-water to the 
capital, but used for irrigation near its source. In the Ebro valley the 
two eighteenth-century canals, Canal Imperial (right bank; ‘Tudela to 
El Burgo, below Saragossa ; 674 miles), and Canal de Tauste (left bank 
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46. Canal del Gran Prior (XVIIIth century) at Alameda de Cervera 





47. Wheel raising water from the river to the acequias at Alcantarilla in the 


huerta de Murcia 





48. Canal de Victoria Alfonso | 
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Cabanillas to El Castellar; 21 miles) water a belt of at least 70,000 
acres along the middle course, and two canals, with intake at Cherta, 
supply rice-fields and huertas in the delta (Photos. 45-47). 

Early in the present century state action came to be demanded for 
the construction of the regulating-reservoirs needed to intensify! and 
extend canal systems of irrigation, the growing currency of the phrase 
‘Water Politics’ (Politica hidrdulica), coined first in Aragon, marking 
the new phase. ‘The first National Congress of Irrigation, Saragossa 
1913, was an important step towards a national outlook on the subject; 
from 1926 the whole question of irrigation as a national interest was 
steadily before the country, and a National Plan may be said to have 
existed. ‘l’o carry it out, autonomous ‘Hydrographic syndical con- 
federations’ were formed for the basins of the great rivers, with 
powers to raise loans backed by the State—for the Ebro and Segura, 
during 1926; for the Douro, in 1927; Guadalquivir, in 1928; with a 
Confederation of the Eastern Pyrenees for the rivers of Catalonia, in 
1928-1929. In the north work had been going forward actively 
between 1913 and 1926 on schemes embodied in the plan; in the 
south the schemes took shape later. The driving force seems to have 
been supplied by Madrid for the Guadiana and Guadalquivir schemes. 
It is convenient to consider the plan as a whole without regard to the 
date of its constituent elements. 

From the purely physical or engineering point of view the plan was 
perfectly feasible: 


_(1) to dam the main streams of the Ebro (at its source, Reinosa), 
Douro (near its source, below Vinuesa), Guadiana (at the point 
of exit from the Montes de Toledo, Cijara-Castilblanco), and 
Guadalquivir (at the first great loop, ‘Tranco de Beas); 


(2) to dam important tributaries of the Ebro (especially the Pyre- 
nean tributaries), Douro (especially the Cantabrian tributaries), 
and Guadalquivir, and 


(3) to construct a network of canals, fed ultimately from the reser- 
voirs created by these dams, to bring irrigation to the dry plains 
of Las Bardenas, Los Monegros, and Llanos del Urgel in the 
Ebro basin, to the Tierra de Campos in the Douro basin (using 
here as the backbone of the system the Canal de Castilla, 
originally a canal for the transport of wheat to Valladolid), and, 
in general, to irrigable lands in the vegas of the rivers. 


1 The Imperial Canal, for example, was stultified by the drop to 10 m.” per sec. in 
the water available during the summer months, the capacity of the canal being 30m.° 
‘per sec. = 1,060 cusecs. 
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To carry it out, the plan required vast sums of money and, 
still more, a long period of stable central government (at least 
15 years for the Ebro scheme). ‘The Ebro Confederation proposed, 
for example, to increase their annual budget by steps from an initial 
35 million pesetas to amaximum of 86-7 millions in the twenty-second 
year, reducing it again by steps to a permanent level of maintenance 
charges in the fiftieth year. By March 1932 this confederation had in 
fact spent 376 million pesetas, the confederations of the Segura and 
Guadalquivir 37 millions each, and the confederation of the Douro 
23 millions. The political atmosphere was fevered throughout the 
history of the confederations. With the advent of the Republic their 
work was at first checked. But, by 1932, they were again in vigorous 
operation under much closer financial supervision by the State; for 
the Ebro basin a twelve-year plan was now spoken of. 1933 saw the 
creation of a Centre of Hydrographic Studies in Madrid, under 
Lorenzo Pardo, the moving spirit of the Ebro Confederation, with 
a scheme of trasvases by which he proposed to reconcile the conflict- 
ing interests of the different basins. Under this scheme a water 
‘clearing-house’ was to be established at Alarcon, on the upper Jucar, 
to which water was to be led from the Tagus and Guadiana across 
the main divide of the Peninsula for the benefit of the Mediterranean 
rivers, Jucar and Segura, the ‘agus being compensated with water 
from the Tormes, a tributary of the Douro, in the Sierra de Gredos 
district, and the Douro in turn with water from the Picos de Europa, 
across the Cantabrian divide. ‘The proposal revived on the grand 
scale the Muslim principle of the best application of the water of the 
State (Photos. 48-50). 

The cost of the whole plan was now assessed at £125,000,000, 
according to a statement made in Congress. Lorenzo Pardo himself 
seems, however, to have hoped to add over 3 million acres to the 
irrigated zones at a cost of only {£47 millions. 

In spite of breaks and changes of control, especially the break of 
the Civil War, the work of the confederations has gone forward in 
some degree and there is a presumption that in its less extravagant 
features the plan has been largely assimilated in the economic policy 
of the post-war government, since the Minister of Agriculture, 
announcing his general ‘Ten Years Plan in November 1939, included 
the provision of ‘intensive cultivation in large irrigable zones covering 
500,000 hectares (one-and-a-quarter million acres)’. ‘To assess the 
present position accurately, even in terms of engineering works and 
of acreages alone, is impossible (Appendix D, Table 11). 
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But to assess the position in terms of agricultural values is still less 
possible. Costly irrigation works justify themselves only when inten- 
sive cultivation is introduced, which means that on lands formerly 
cultivated less intensively, changes in farming methods are needed. 
This was clearly recognized at an Assembly of the Irrigation Syndi- 
cates of the Imperial Canal, held at Saragossa in May 1937, to plan 
‘work and well being for the defenders of Spain when they return 
from the fronts’. ‘The assembly resolved that wheat must be banished 
from the irrigated land as uneconomical, that market-gardening 
must be developed, that scientific organization of fruit-growing 
(a failure hitherto on the huertas) was necessary, and that textile 
plants and maize should be introduced. The stress laid on products 
with the higher index values (p. 187) and on products replacing 
imports is admirable, as touching on the fundamentals of the problem. 
National interests are, in fact, served more especially when the pro- 
duce of the newly irrigated lands can be used to help the balance of 
trade, either by reducing imports or by increasing exports; the 
increased production under irrigation of cotton, maize, and tobacco, 
to be used at home, and of food and other crops to add to the exports 
from the eastern provinces, were the principal justifications put 
forward by Lorenzo Pardo for the colossal expense of the trasvases 
scheme. | 

On former ‘dry’ lands large settlement schemes are needed with 
further capital outlay (which has to be undertaken usually by the 
State), and with a prolonged ‘re-education’ of the settlers to fit them 
for their new and specialized work.' There is no evidence for any 
very great concentrations of population or highly intensive irrigation 
systems having arisen as yet from the plan, but there is no reason to 
suppose that the increase in the total acreage under irrigation, of 
whatever degree of intensity, was not at least as great during the 
1930’s as during the earlier decades of this century. 


LAND ‘TENURE 


Before particular forms of tenure are discussed, two points of 
general application must be noted. First, Spanish law fully recognizes 
collective or communal ownership of land, and most forms of land 
tenure, as between individuals, have their counterparts in which a 
collectivity of one kind or other is one of the parties. 


* Something was done to provide this ‘re-education’ by demonstrations and short 
courses organized by the confederations of the Ebro and Douro. But failure and 
disillusionment were common on the newly irrigated lands. 
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Secondly, the principle of co-proprietorship of land is equally 
recognized and has been upheld by many decisions of the Supreme 
Tribunal in this century; in particular, ownership of trees (derecho 
del vuelo), or the possession of pasturage rights, usually communal 
(compascuo; derrota de mieses) gives a title to co-proprietorship with 
the cultivating owner of the soil. Co-proprietors have not always 
been able to maintain their rights in practice. 

Both common pannage and common pasturage over stubble and 
fallow are, nevertheless, widely exercised rights. Cases in which 
these latter rights have fallen into desuetude are covered by the 
Nationalist Government’s law of 7 October 1938, which empowers 
the local Juntas to concentrate cultivated parcels temporarily in 
‘polygons’, marked off for each class of stock. 

We proceed now to classify forms of tenure in relation to utiliza- 
tion. 

In the first and most important class the land is utilized directly 
by the owner at his own charges and for his own profit. Much more 
than one-half of the country (62:1% of the land covered by the 
Cadastral Survey to the end of 1928) is certainly held in this form, 
which is as characteristic of Spanish as tenancy is characteristic of 
British farming. 

The class includes, however, three distinct subclasses, according as 


(a) the owner relies wholly on paid labour for the direct utili- 
zation of the land, or : 


(b) himself, with his family, supplies the whole, or the greater 
part, of the labour or 


(c) a collectivity, usually the village commune, is the owner. 


The first, a much less stable form than (4) or (c), includes the very large 
estates (latifundios), which are one of the two main elements in Spain’s 
agrarian problem. The second includes the very small holdings (mini- 
fundios or minimifundios) and the holdings made up of small ‘parcels’ 
of land, which form together the other main element: in (4) utilization 
is personal as well as direct, personal utilization being now defined by 
law as such that outside labour does not exceed one-quarter of the 
whole. Estates and holdings of intermediate size, partly made up of 
smaller properties, are similarly exceptional, but precise figures can- 
not be given. Compact estates of this size are usually stock-farms or 
mixed stock and arable; they are commonest in northern Catalonia 
and eastern Aragon. 

Latifundios. ‘These are only in part an agrarian problem in the 
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strict sense: a large part of the area which they cover is only suitable 
in fact for extensive pasturage and for game preserves: enlightened 
agrarian opinion has never pressed for more than reasonable expro- 
priations in the interests of better farming, a great deal of their culti- 
vable land being under-capitalized and under-developed. Appendix 
D, Table 9, showing the acreages laid down in the Land Reform 
Act of 15 September 1932,! beyond which different types of land 
would be expropriable, delimits roughly a Jatifundio in the strict 
sense. Whether as agrarian or as social and political, the problem 
has been greatly aggravated by absenteeism, by the action, often 
arbitrary, of the stewards of the absentee landlords, but, above all, 
by the existence of a large class of landless and neglected agricultural 
labourers. Broadly speaking, the Jatifundios are localized in south 
Spain ; the 1932 Act was applicable, in the first place, only to thirteen 
provinces, of which Salamanca lay farthest to the north, covering 
36 per cent. of the surface of continental Spain. For twelve of these 
provinces collective figures given in Appendix D, Table 8, show 
that the area of all the estates of over 250 ha. (620 acres) amounted 
to 58 per cent. of the whole area surveyed. 'The survey having been 
nearly completed there, this included, of course, great extents 
occupied by calveros and rocky-skeletal soils (see p. 183), and a pro- 
portion of the estates of over 250 ha. lay, as will be seen, within the 
permissible limits for cultivable ground shown in Appendix D, 
Table g. It is doubtful, therefore, whether as much as one-third of 
the whole area of these provinces was expropriable under the Act. 
For Salamanca the corresponding figures were certainly much lower. 
Outside the thirteen provinces the problem of the latsfundios exists 
only in Avila, Aragon, and Navarre, and there on a much smaller 
scale; in humid Spain it is unknown. If the Act had been applied 
to all the provinces of the country its provisions, accordingly, could 
not possibly have affected as much as one-third of the whole surface, 
more probably only one-sixth. A scheme for the resettlement of 
even one-sixth of the surface would require great capital resources 
and could only be effective as part of the long-term policy of a stable 
central government. 

The net effect of the whole Republican and Civil War period on 
the problem of the latifundios was probably slight. During the first 
year of operation of the 1932 Act it was claimed that some 40,000 
families in all were settled on some half-million acres, but most of 


' The Act is not now operative, but the figures are of permanent interest; they 
should be compared with the Index figures given on p. 187 above. 
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this work was undone in 1934 and 1935. Feverish settlements made 
in the early part of 1936, together with land ‘attached’ by the Madrid 
Government during the first year of the Civil War, amounted to 
to million acres in all. But all changes in the status of land which 
had been effected by compulsion were reversed later by decree of the 
Nationalist Government and, finally, by a general Act of 23 February 
1940, ordering the return of such property to the landowners with 
some safeguards for the interests of the actual cultivators, who could 
continue as tenants of the landowner at the old rent. It is possible 
that some new tenants have appeared in this way on the old latifundios. 
But it is unlikely that the fundamental conditions have altered much. 
‘Those labourers—and they were very many—who continued as such 
on the attached lands during the war have the same status as before, 
and so have the lands on which they work. Compact lattfundios are 
commonest in Seville and Cordoba; elsewhere the type is less 
immediately discernible. 

Latifundios are at present the concern of the National Institute of 
Colonization, formed by decree of 18 October 1939, one of whose 
functions is to provide for the settlement of large areas of land, 
expropriated with compensation, under the Colonizacion de Grandes 
Zonas Act of 26 December 1939, estates having been scheduled for 
this purpose in five provinces of the south—Cadiz, Caceres, Granada, 
Seville, and Toledo. It does not appear that any considerable 
settlements have been effected as yet. But either under this Act 
or in pursuance of. the general powers of the Institute, 970 farm- 
labourers were settled in 1943 on 6,000 acres of land in Andalusia 
on a 35-year deferred-purchase scheme, and a number of small-. 
scale settlements were made during 1941 and 1942 in Badajoz, 
Guadalajara, and Avila, affecting in all 634 farm-labourers and 874 
small farmers. 

Parcelation. ‘The extent to which land is subdivided into parcels 
is indicated by the statistics of small properties given in Appendix D, 
Table 7, each parcel having a separate legal existence as a property. 
Appendix D, ‘Table ro, illustrates the extreme parcelation of Galicia 
and Asturias (not covered by the Cadastral Survey). Under the 
operation of the law of inheritance subdivision goes on apace, and 
the typically squarish parcel (cuartén) is now only one of various 
forms even in Old Castile. Dispersal of holdings in isolated parcels 
has been best resisted in the Basque Provinces, a ‘federation of rural 
families’, each with its fields grouped typically round one or more 
homesteads. In most of the provinces, both of humid and of arid Spain, 
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characteristic parcelation patterns abound, and they are found even 
side by side with the latifundios of the south. Thus in a parish of 
Badajoz (22,500 acres) there are 3,800 properties, 2 of over 2,500 acres 
each, several of over 1,250 acres each, and more than 2,000 of less 
than 24 acres. 

Small parcels or properties do not, of course, imply small holdings. 
In Madrigueras (Albacete), for example, a parish of 17,120 acres, 
there are 8,659 properties, of which 6,946 are of less than 24 acres. 
But one farmer holds 212°5 acres in 83 parcels. 

The problem of the minifundios and of parcelation is in the main a 
problem of the agrarian reformer alone. But the subject is included 
in the terms of reference to the National Institute of Colonization, 
and some move may be made from above to impose a change on 
peasants likely to be found reluctant. Galicia, with its mznfundios, 
has usually topped the list of Spanish agronomic regions in respect 
of total rural (agricultural and pastoral) annual values. In the 
Castiles parcelation is not unpopular, in spite of the well-known 
disadvantages of ‘open-field’ systems. (Fermin Caballero described 
the case of a Castilian farmer with a holding made up of 51 parcels, 
who had to travel 19 miles in making a round of his fields: his 164 
boundaries measured in all 104 miles.) It squares with the gregarious 
habit of a people who live in concentrated villages, isolated farm- 
houses being rare in Castile, and it has the immense social advantage 
of making it easy for the smaller men to be partly owner-occupiers, 
partly tenants, or even labourers. 

Land in common ownership is mainly held by the village com- 
munes, which own in all one-tenth of the whole surface, the State 
and other public corporations owning less than 1 per cent. The land 
of the communes is chiefly woodland of one category or other or 
pasture. Highland pastures are frequently held jointly by a number 
of communes forming a Comunidad (or Mancomunidad) de pastos. 
The Universidad y Tierra de Avila, composed of 134 communes, 
holds 50,000 acres in this form. Pastures lying across the Pyrenean 
frontier with France are shared similarly between French and Spanish 
villages. But the communes in some districts—El Sayago (Leén) 
and La Armufia (Salamanca), for example—still owned their arable 
land until recent times, distributing it periodically among the 
villagers; every stage, in fact, of the process by which land originally 
of communal ownership has been alienated wholly or in part was still 
represented in the present century somewhere in Spain. It is most 
improbable that all these ‘survivals’ have now disappeared, 
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Collectivities, other than the communes, have never flourished 
in Spain (without prejudice to what has been said above about the 
communities of irrigators). In no case did the farmers settled by the 
State under different Colonization Acts between 1907 and 1931 opt 
for collective working. Just before the Civil War and in its early 
stages, collectivities were established in various parts of the country, 
with greater or less show of legality, by the agricultural sections both 
of the Anarcho-Syndicalist organization and of the rival Trade Union. 
These were not at first discouraged from above, and, in August 1937, 
a government official announced, probably with much exaggeration, 
that most of the villages of Madrid, Toledo, and Guadalajara had 
already been collectivized. But the collectivities, which were dis- 
persed also over La Mancha, made heavy weather later in face of 
opposition from Madrid, which, in January 1938, pronounced the 
collective system a failure, except where it had been entered into 
voluntarily. Some of the collectivities, nevertheless, survived until 
the end of the war, and the general Act of February 1940, cited 
above, provided for the continuance of the collective system, where 
effective, with the consent of the landowner. Some success was 
claimed also for the rural collectivities of Catalonia. Elsewhere they 
failed. 

The Aparceria agricola is a form of contract under which a land- 
owner contracts, verbally or in writing, with a farmer (the aparcero) 
to grant him the use of land for an agreed period, and to contribute 
in agreed proportions to his working capital and expenses (usually in 
kind or in services, by provision of seed, fertilizers, labour, &c.) 
in return for an agreed share (usually between } and 4) in the produce 
of the land. 

Customary law and local usage are the main sanctions of the con- 
tract, but it is fully recognized by statute law, under which at present 
the landowner has power even, under suitable restrictions, to compel 
a tenant to become an aparcero (Ley de Arrendamientos de Fincas 
Rusticas, 15 March 1935, which has again become operative since 
June 1940). 

This system of tenure is most deeply rooted in south-east Spain 
(where the risk of a total failure of the harvest is greatest), Catalonia 
(masoveria), and Navarre, but is found also in New Castile and in 
Asturias and Vizcaya (mamposteria) with reference to fruit cultivation, 
the contract expiring when all, or two-thirds, of the fruit-trees first 
planted have died. 

There are several forms of land tenure which are analogous in 
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effect to copyhold. ‘These forms are characteristic of the north: foros 
of Galicia, El Bierzo (Leén), and Asturias; contracts a rabassa morta 
of Catalonia; perpetual tenancies. 

Foros. Under this system of tenure land is subject to an annual 
due, commonly paid in kind. De facto perpetuity of tenure, obtained 
in the eighteenth century, gave rise to the appearance of sub-foros. In 
1926 the Directory decreed the compulsory redemption of the foros 
within five years, the foral dues payable in Galicia alone covering 
80 per cent. of the land and amounting to 64 million pesetas (say 
£240,000); although the economic crisis prevented the decree from 
taking full effect, only a minority of the foros still subsist. The 
revision of all foros and sub-foros still extant was provided for in 
Section 22 of the Agrarian Reform Act of 1932. 

Rabassa morta. ‘Tenure by contract a rabassa morta is the com- 
monest form in the vine-lands of Catalonia. In this form the land- 
lord shares with the tenant (rabassaire) the risks of the harvest, 
receiving an agreed share, varying from one-fifth to one-half of the 
grapes, and different proportions of the other produce. 

The definition of the period of the contract—formerly until two- 
thirds of the original vine-stocks (rabassas) had perished, a period 
fixed later by law at fifty years—has given rise to difficulties since 
American vines of shorter life were introduced to meet the phylloxera 
crisis. ‘The contracts remain a burning social question, with the 
peculiarity that the opposite parties belong, roughly speaking, to 
the same social class. One of the main questions now at issue is that 
of the option to redeem, granted in section 22 of the 1932 Act cited 
above. 

The perpetual hereditary tenancies, usually under verbal contract 
and with rent payable in kind, which had become customary by 
the middle of the nineteenth century in Asturias and the Basque 
provinces, and on the huerta of Valencia, belong to this class of 
tenure. 

Leasehold. Nearly one-third of the land surveyed (1930) was held 
in this form, one of the special characteristics of Spanish leases being 
that they often apply to land only, housing being arranged for 
separately. Housing provided by landlords has too often been 
shockingly bad. Another feature of Spanish leases is that land rents 
in the past have commonly been fixed in kind, usually at so many 
fanegas of grain per fanega of land sown (no rent being payable on 
land in fallow), amounting perhaps to one-third of the yield, but 
the system protected the tenant only against falling prices, not 
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against a failure of the harvest. Rents are now fixed compulsorily 
in terms of wheat, under the Act of 23 July 1942, which provides 
that rents fixed previously in terms of money shall be converted at 
the standard price of wheat operative when the lease was signed, but 
they are payable in money, calculated from the official price of wheat 
on the day when the rent is due. The evil practice of sub-letting has 
long prevailed, the larger landowner dealing often with a single con- 
cessionaire, of whom the working farmers were tenants, sometimes 
even at second or third hand. By decree of 24 September 1936 the 
Nationalist Government gave the sub-tenant on the restored estates 
full tenant’s rights, and this has been confirmed for all small sub- 
tenants in Annexe 3 to the Act of 23 July 1942. It is not clear, how- 
ever, which rent is payable, the rent of the direct tenant or the 
original inflated rent of the sub-tenant. 

Security of tenure is provided for in an Act of 1940, especially 
for small tenants (annual rent under {100), who may opt to 
renew their leases up to eighteen years in all. Under the 1942 Act 
(Art. 4) a tenant with a wheat rent not exceeding 4 tons per annum 
(say {67 at present prices) may nominate by will an heir to the 
lease. To check subdivision, one heir is obliged to work the land 
as a whole. 

Compensation for improvements made during the tenancy is 
provided for in the 1935 Act, Cap. V, again operative. Collective 
leaseholds are recognized in the same Act, Cap. VII. 

The village communes have at all times appeared as landlords, 
leasing the lands reserved by them to meet their own administrative 
expenses (bienes de propios); in theory such lands were confiscated 
by the State under the Disamortization Acts of last century, but they 
still subsist and are provided for in recent Statute Law. In recent 
times the State has appeared as landlord on a beter scale in respect 
of schemes of settlement. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MAIN Crops 
Cereals 


The position of Spain among world producers of cereals is suffi- 
ciently indicated in the table on the opposite page, which is based on 
the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, 1937-1938. 

Traditionally, the cereals are sown broadcast (a voleo), the seed 
being ploughed or harrowed in. Where the plough is used, a rough 
arrangement of the growing plants in rows usually results, giving 
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better access of light and air. These advantages are more definitely 
secured by the raised rows with wide spacing which are common on 
the corn-lands of the Castiles, and which make horse-hoeing with the 
plough possible on these lands in spring; elsewhere weeding is done 
by hand with the small hoe (azadilla). Crops are reaped with the 
sickle, the professional reapers who travel in bands from region to 
region for the harvest wearing a protective wooden mitt on the left 
hand. In arid Spain the gathered grain-crop is at once spread on open 
threshing-floors (eras) and threshed by treading (Photo. 54), or with 
the threshing sled (¢rillo), except the maize, rye, and some minor 
grains, which are threshed by hand. In the humid north threshing 
may be done indoors; the flail (mayal) is used for the major cereals 
except maize. On the eras the threshed grain is winnowed when the 
wind is favourable by being thrown repeatedly into the air with the 
winnowing shovel (aventadora). Grain is finally stored in a granary 
which may be an attic or other room of the small farmer’s house; 
in the north and north-west, it may be kept with other crops in the 
traditional outdoor granaries (horreos; garaixes; Photo. 8) raised on 
stone or wooden piles. 


Table of Productivity, 1935 (Quintals per Hectare) 


Name of country Wheat | Barley | Rye | Oats Maize Sugar-beet 


————$<$<$<$<—— | | —_ | 











Denmark . : 226 32°5 18:0 | -28°3 Sis 377-4 
United Kingdom . Zea 21-2 E5°3° |. 20°7 me 228-67 
Germany . : 222 21° $6O°5 | "19°3 wa 283°6 
France ; 3 14°5 14°2 FEE (583-0 16°6 2747 
Italy . ; , 15°4 10°2 $44 6) 12°s 7-3 252°9 
Spain ; ; 9°4 IT5 85 7°6 16°7 220°6 
Portugal - ; 10°8 ae 8:8 4°6 6-2 a. 
Greece , : 8-7 9°4 7°6 7°6 8-6 
U.S.S.R. (in Europe 
and Asia) : 8°3 9°3 Q'I | Io°o 8-6 130°0 
Canada ; : 79 11°6 8-4 | 10°7 29°1 198°0 
U.S.A. : § 8-2 12°4 8-9 | 16°8 E52 232°0 
(all purposes) 
ES'g 
(as grain) 
’ England and Wales only. 2 Sent to factory. 


Broadcasting being a quite effective form of sowing, only 27,000 
sowing machines had been introduced to disturb the traditional 
pattern before the Civil War, as compared with 70,000 reaping 
machines and 89,000 winnowing machines. 
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Cereals (for grain) in 1935 


Acreage Yield (thousands of tons) 
Wheat . , 11,254,000 4,300 
Barley 4 : : 4,549,000 2,113 
Oats . ; é : 1,848,000 571 
Rye . : ‘. fs 1,415,000 488 
Maize .. ; ; 1,086,000 735 
Rice . i : ‘ 115,000 292 
Rye and wheat (mixed) 108,000 26 
Spelt ; : ; 77,000 24 
Minor cereals. , 29,000 | 


Wheat. Wheat is by far the most valuable agricultural product of 
Spain. In arid Spain the welfare of a majority of the rural popula- 
tion depends directly on wheat prices. But it is grown, either as a 
main or subsidiary crop, in all the provinces (Fig. 44). 

Broad areas of well-balanced, fertile soils, lying in the zones of 
calcareous or mixed soils, timely rains, and suitable temperatures, 
make the two Castiles, with La Mancha and the Aragonese province 
of Saragossa, the principal group of wheat-growing districts of the 
country. The Tierra de Campos (Fig. 39 C), with the hardly less 
fertile ‘Bread Country’ of Zamora (Tierra del Pan) to the west, the 
Toledo zone of mixed soils (Fig. 39 VI), and the broad plains of Lower 
Aragon and La Mancha (Ciudad Real and Albacete) all lie within the 
group. Autumn rains soften the bare fallow hardened by the baking 
heat of summer, which always precedes wheat in these districts, so 
that it can be ploughed and sown to winter wheat before the onset of 
winter frosts; a mantle of snow protects the young plant through all 
but the hardest winters. In spring the expectation of rain for the 
growing season is good, and the summers do not become excessively 
hot before the crop is ripe for harvest in June and July. Thus 
ordinary bread wheats do well on the lower ground, and up to 3,500 
feet if the soils are good, giving place to rye at a rather lower level 
on poorer soils. Valladolid, connected by canal with the Tierra de 
Campos, is the principal centre for wheat in Spain, and the bearded 
trigo candeal of the Castiles, in one of its varieties (Arévalo), is now 
the standard wheat on which the prices of all the wheats of the 
country are based. Manitoba wheat, naturalized in these districts 
since the war of 1914-1918, a hard wheat (in the market sense) of 
remarkable gluten qualities, is classed as the wheat of highest quality. 

The next most important group of wheat districts lies in the south- 
west, in Extremadura and western Andalusia, where early and 
excessively hot summers make necessary, on much of the land, short- 
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cycle (‘early’) varieties of wheat, which can be ripened for a May 
harvest before the heat exceeds the upper limit of tolerance. Italian, 
early wheats—Adito, Mentana, and Senatore Capelli—have been 
naturalized here in recent decades. Hard wheats in the strict sense 
(Triticum durum), which require less water than the bread wheats, 
become increasingly common as one travels eastwards in Andalusia— 





Fic. 44. Dustribution of Wheat. Each dot represents 5,000 acres. This and 
the other distribution maps in this chapter were compiled to show the chief areas 
of production in a normal year before the Civil War 


the celebrated fanfarrones of the Mediterranean valleys, the raspine- 
gros, and others, which reach to 4,500 feet on the small plateaux 
lying between the Sierra Nevada and the Mediterranean. Hard and 
semi-hard wheats have also a footing on the Central Plateau as far 
north as New Castile, the transition from the plateau to the peri- 
pheral regions being graduated in agriculture as in other respects by 
the ‘bevelled edge’ of La Mancha. 

In south-east Spain wheat yields first place to barley among the 
cereals ; in east Spain the cereals taken jointly cover much less ground 
than the cultivated trees and huerta crops. 

The bulk of the country’s wheat is produced, therefore, in regions 
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of less intensive cultivation, where afio y vez and other systems of low 
intensity are practised. 

On the Valencian lowlands short-cycle hard wheats are still grown 
for harvesting in May, because of the early onset of great heats. In 
the neighbouring province of Teruel short-cycle bread wheats are 
grown because of the late appearance of summer; wheat has been on 
occasion reaped here after thirteen months in the ground. For one 
reason or another similar wheats, usually beardless (trigo pelon, trigo 
mocho), are grown in the zones marginal to the first group of wheat 
districts indicated above, under the popular names of hembrillas, in 
the Ebro basin, jejas (xeixas), chamorros, barbillas, in the east and 
north-east, and in the maritime provinces of the north and north- 
west where the winters are too wet for winter wheat. Low forms of 
wheat are common also in these last provinces—emmer (Triticum 
dicoccum) in the Basque Provinces, and spelt (7. spelta) principally 
in Asturias. Mixtures (tranquillon, morcacho, &c.) of wheat and rye 
in varying proportions are found in mountain zones, especially from 
Galicia to Aragon. 

Wheat production in Spain as a whole must now be considered. 
The average productivity, or yield per hectare, of 9-4 quintals (about 
7% cwt. per acre) shown in the table on p. 203 corresponds to an 
average seven-fold yield on the seed sown. In the humid provinces 
yields run from 50 to 100 per cent. higher than in the arid, and the 
average yield under irrigation, which varies little from year to year, is 
more than double the general average for 1935. But the acreage 
irrigated is only 5 per cent. of the whole, and the total acreage of high 
yield is too small to have much effect on the national figures. 

The whole national acreage under wheat has risen fairly steadily 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century, with two marked 
periods of accelerated rise, one during the time when the Dis- 
amortization Laws were taking effect (1835-1868), the other during 
the war of 1914~1918, when attractive profits could be made by the 
wheat exporter. In the main, the increased acreage has been gained 
at the expense of the pastures, often illicitly, and in some cases 
disastrously. Virgin pastures on slopes of as much as 45° have been 
broken up, the first burst of torrential rain on the fallow stripping 
the slopes bare of their soil. Throughout the communes stock has 
been pushed back to poorer pastures and the opposition between 
corn-growing and stock-raising accentuated. The loss of animal 
manure has been compensated, however, by the increased use since 
1890 of mineral fertilizers, and by the reserves of fertility extracted 
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from virgin pastures; productivity has even increased, though very 
slowly. 

The home consumption of wheat has at the same time declined 
steadily to the level of 330 lb. per head of the population, reached 
before the Civil War of 1936, though the decline was balanced by the 
steady increase in the population. At the outbreak of the Civil War 
4 to 45 million tons of wheat were ample to meet the needs of the 
home market and to provide seed for sowing. By a policy of ‘limited’ 
protection this market was guaranteed to the home farmer, successive 
governments fixing upper and lower limits to wheat prices (fasa 
maxima and tasa minima), the lower securing a profit for the farmer 
and the upper, beyond which importation of foreign wheat might be 
permitted, safeguarding the interests of the consumer. The acreage 
under wheat had risen, however, to a level at which a bumper harvest 
would leave a surplus which could not be exported, Spanish costs of 
production being too high for the exporter to enter even an unsatu- 
rated world market without loss to the farmer. In 1936 the Nationalist 
Government inherited the problem created by an unexhausted surplus 
arising ultimately from the bumper harvest of 1932, with which for 
four years the Republican Governments had been wrestling ; 700,000 
tons of this surplus were in Nationalist hands. By the decree-law 
(Decreto-ley de Ordenacion Triguera) of 23 August 1937 a National 
Wheat Service (Servicio Nacional del Trigo) was established as the 
sole purchaser of wheat, with power to control (Art. 4) the breaking 
up of new ground for wheat, to fix sliding-scales for seasonal prices, 
and to regulate the flow of wheat to the markets established. Special 
provision was made for the immediate needs of the small farmer. 
This service continues to be the final authority in all matters respect- 
ing wheat. 

The disorganization of farming which resulted from the Civil War, 
and, still more, the check in the supply of mineral fertilizers and of 
material, due to the World War, has masked for the time the perma- 
nent danger of over-production of wheat. The immediate task of the 
government and the Wheat Service has been to secure the nation’s 
supply. Low-water mark was reached in 1940, when wheat produc- 
tion was just one-half of the 1935 production (which had exactly 
equalled the annual need). 

During 1941 only 468,184 tons of wheat could be imported, a 
‘serious deficit remaining. The harvest of that year yielded about 
three-quarters of the country’s minimum requirements, a shortage 
of over a million tons continuing. Under the Spanish—Argentine 
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Commercial Agreement of September 1942 Spain should receive one 
million tons of wheat, securing her position until yields are normal. 

The price of standard wheat has risen in the meantime, first to 67 
pesetas per quintal in October 1939, and now to 84 pesetas per quintal 
(for 1942-1943 and 1943-1944), the mean price of wheat of this 
quality from 1925 to 1935 having been 48.80 pesetas. A bonus of 
10-20 pesetas per quintal is also obtainable on terms. Even with 
these attractions the farmers do not seem to have laid down yet an 
acreage at the old level. 

Productivity has not returned to its former level yet. Factories had 
been installed by September 1942 to supply nitrogenous fertilizers, 
and superphosphates were available in sufficient quantity for the 1942 
spring sowing, thanks to importation from French Morocco. But the 
general shortage of fertilizers is likely to be serious for some time to 
come (pp. 160-161). 

The time is now ripe for a return of the stock to the cornfields. 
Extraordinary yields have been obtained in the past on fields manured 
by well-fed animals under the special conditions of the huerta of 
Valencia and of the Government Experimental Station at Palencia, 
and these ought to point the way for the future. But it is doubtful 
whether stock or the food for stock is sufficient at present to make any 
rapid change likely. 

From 1906 onward the Granja-escuela of Palencia was the ‘Rotham- 
sted’ of Spain for wheat cultivation. But this station has either been 
closed or has lost its status, and cereal problems will be dealt with in | 
future at a central station, situated in Madrid, defined as dealing with 
the ‘improvement of plants of large-scale cultivation’ (Mejora de las 
Plantas del Gran Cultivo), and at a sub-station in Huesca. 

Barley (cebada; ordi). For good crops barley requires a sunny 
climate and an open, well-worked, calcareous soil. The barley 
provinces are, accordingly, in the south and east: north of the central 
sierras it is grown mainly to meet local requirements; north of the 
Cantabrians hardly at all (Fig. 45). 

In Murcia barley is the principal cereal, and in the neighbouring 
provinces it is comparable with wheat in importance, winter barley 
taking commonly the best place in the rotation, after a fallow or — 
legume. Elsewhere it is subordinate to wheat, which it immediately 
follows in the western Andalusian variant of afio y vez: Fallow— 
Wheat—Barley—Fallow; in the Castiles a number of parcels, de- 
creasing northwards, are laid down to barley by each farmer under the 
afio y vez system, a few localities, Brihuega (Guadalajara) for example, 
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having special repute for barley-growing. Common barley, in both 
winter and spring varieties, is usually grown, but two-row barley 
(/adilla) is more important for industrial purposes. 

Barley is the grain fodder normally given to horses, mules, and 
asses; the straw is also fed to cattle. As a forage crop it is the first of 
the cereals (1935: 138,000 acres). It has seldom been used for bread. 
In the years before the Civil War production ran pretty steadily at 





Fic. 45. Dusiribution of Barley. Each dot represents 5,000 acres 


one-half of the wheat production. In recent years there has been a 
shortage, and barley was imported from U.S.A. in 1941. . 
Oats (avena; xivada) and Rye (centeno; segol). Neither oats nor 
rye is exacting in soil requirements, though rye prefers an open soil, 
sandy or calcareous, and oats a rather more ‘holding’ soil. Both 
cereals are used accordingly on marginal arable lands, of poorer soils, 
or lying above the limits of altitude for wheat and barley. Besides 
this, they are grown as subordinate cereals on better soils to meet 
local requirements, in the least favourable place in the rotation. 
Climatic preferences make rye, in the main, a cereal of the north- 
west, from Salamanca, Zamora, and Leén (where it is subordinate to 
A 3703 P 
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wheat) to Galicia (where it is subordinate to maize). Oats, on the 
contrary, is grown principally in a ring of provinces surrounding a 
‘low’ centre in eastern Andalusia, especially in Extremadura (where 
it is comparable in importance with wheat) and in La Mancha (Figs. 
46 and 47). In the Balearic Islands, where rye is not grown at all, 
oats has again the same standing as barley, being grown usually after 
wheat on the better soils in the rotation Fallow—Wheat—Barley or 





Fic. 46. Distribution of Oats. Each dot represents 5,000 acres 


Oats, and in the rotation Barley or Oats—Natural pasture, under the 
ano y vez system. 

Both oats and rye are fodder crops, but rye is valued also for its 
long straw, in wide use for tying the sheaves of the other grain crops, 
and is carefully hand-threshed by women to secure undamaged straw 
for this purpose. 

As a forage crop rye (1935: 123,000 acres) comes next to barley; 
oats (54,000 acres) is less important in this respect. Rye is also 
ground in many provinces to make bread either alone or mixed 
with maize flour, and the mixed grains (rye-wheat) are used mainly 
for bread. 

Maize (maiz; panizo, blat de moro, blat d’ Indie). Maize needs deep, 
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well-ploughed, humid soils, preferably open in texture, and mean 
monthly temperatures during the growing season of 60°—70° F., prefer- 
ably in a humid atmosphere. All these conditions are admirably ful- 
filled in Galicia, the principal maize-growing region of Spain, where 
45 per cent. of Spanish maize was grown before the Civil War and 
where maize, whether as food for man or fodder for cattle, fits easily 
into the regional economy. Maize is also an important cereal on the 





Fic. 47. Distribution of Rye. Each dot represents 5,000 acres 


unirrigated vegas of many parts of the country and on irrigated 
lands everywhere, on which its importance is likely to increase 
rapidly. On vegas, or other unirrigated land, it is the typical cereal 
from Galicia to Guiptzcoa and in the extreme north-east (Gerona). 

Where maize is grown the rotation of crops and the farmer’s 
calendar differ widely from those of the main wheat or barley-growing 
districts. Rotations of four courses or more are usual, maize taking a 
place according to its relative importance; it may even be given the 
best place, on ground prepared by heavy manuring, with wheat or 
rye following in the later courses, where cereal farming prevails; or it 
may be taken between crops of meadow hay in longer rotations, where 
stock-raising is more important. Green manuring, by turning in 
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clover, lupine, or meadow grass, is a common practice in these more 
intensive rotations. 

On small farms maize is often the only cereal, and is associated 
with the legumes, particularly French beans, or with potatoes or 
green crops, in no definable rotation. 

The time of sowing depends on the variety used and the place of 
maize in the rotation. After a cereal there is often a green manure to 
be turned in late in the spring, and a short-cycle (3-month) variety 
would be sown in July for an October harvest. After meadow hay cut 
during spring, a 4-month variety, ‘August maize’, is sown for an 
August harvest. After meadow grass turned in during the autumn, 
the short-cycle maize may be grown for a July harvest. 

On the larger farms maize is usually sown a chorrillo, by dropping 
the seed from the hand along furrows opened by the plough, and the 
plough is used, as commonly with other cereals, both to cover the 
seed and for horse-hoeing after the plants are up. On small farms, 
maize may be sown by ‘setting’ (which corresponds to the English 
‘dibbling’) and covered with the hoe. Sometimes the seed is ‘set’ 
at the intersection of lines of cross-furrows opened with the plough 
and the harrow is used to cover the seed and level the ground. In 
all cases the plants grow, after thinning if necessary, at widely spaced 
intervals. 

Under irrigation water is given frequently, except during fertiliza- 
tion, at least twice as much in all as for wheat. If the harvest is a late 
(October) harvest, lupines may be sown and hoed in, between the 
rows, as a green manure for a wheat crop to follow. After harvest the 
grain is separated from the husked cobs, either by machines (desgrana- 
doras), of which over 8,000 were in use before the Civil War, or by 
one of the traditional methods—threshing with sticks and clubs, the 
less satisfactory method, or careful separation by women working 
indoors during the winter. Even the husking of the cobs is made 
traditionally a social occasion for winter evenings in some districts of 
the North. 

The total amount of maize harvested in Spain in 1935 was only 
735,500 tons, an amount far below the national capacity of con- 
sumption. ‘['wenty years earlier the average annual yield had been 
Over 700,000 tons, so that increase has been slow. At the moment, 
the agreement with Argentina of September 1942 seems likely to 
provide all the maize needed. 

The greater part of the crop is produced on unirrigated land, with 
an average productivity of 12 cwt. per acre, the general average for 
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Spain being 134 cwt. Government policy has been, and is, to foster 
cultivation on the irrigated lands, on which the average is nearly 18 
cwt., especially along the canals of Huesca and Lérida, where yields 
are ceeds very high, though the acreage is small. Seville has always 
been a relatively important province for vega-grown maize, next after 
Galicia and Asturias, producing 40 to 50 thousand tons yearly. A 
comparison of the figures given for maize and wheat (‘Table on p. 204) 
shows that maize crops are the heavier, acre for acre; they are also 
about 50 per cent. more valuable. Maize flour is commonly used for 
bread (borona) in the north and north-west, less commonly 1 in the 
south and east. As a forage crop, maize covered 54,000 acres 1n 1935. 

Rice (arroz). Rice, which was introduced by the Muslims to the 
south and east of Spain, is grown now only in the east, where the 
water it needs is most easily supplied and the summer temperatures 
are most favourable, ensuring the necessary mean (65° F.) during the 
growing period of five months, without serious danger of killing heats 
(105° F.). The plantis sensitive, however, to frost, and in many districts 
it cannot be sown safely before May. A little rice is grown on inland 
terraces along the middle Segura and tributaries, and along the Jucar 
near Carcagente, but the great bulk on square fields (arrozales) 
marked out on coastal flats, from the Segura to the Ter on the main- 
land, and in Majorca. ‘The greatest concentration of such fields is 
round the Albufera (Valencia Pool), connected by irrigation channels 
with the neighbouring villages; water is supplied also from the lower 
Jucar, and drainage-water from the lower basin of the Turia by the 
‘Golden Channel’ (Acequia del Oro). 

Rice, unlike other cereals, is transplanted when young, the plants 
being ‘set’ at 8-inch intervals. Rice-fields are drowned and drained 
repeatedly during cultivation, very large quantities of water being 
used—at the least, thrice as much as for maize. After being threshed 
out and winnowed on the eras the grain is taken for ‘shelling’ to 
special mills using cork caps on the lower millstone (Photos. 55-56). 

The rice-crop is by far the heaviest, acre for acre, of the cereal 
crops, nearly thrice as heavy as irrigated wheat, and seven or eight 
times as valuable. Average yields run at over 2 tons per acre. Spain 
had grown enough rice, at least since the war of 1914-1918, for a home 
consumption now estimated at 240,000 tons, Valencia producing 734 
per cent. of the whole, and Tarragona (with the fields of the Ebro 
delta) 224 per cent. But production fell in 1939 to 180,000 tons, the 
level of the opening years of the century. Although it rose again in 
1940 to 250,000 tons, an increase of acreage to 125,000 had been 
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necessary, doubtless to compensate for shortage of fertilizers, which 
are specially needed for rice-fields, to supply potash, lime, and 
phosphates. 

To keep up production, a National Rice Syndicate was formed, 
replacing the pre-war Co-operative, membership of which had been 
compulsory, and received a loan of 50 million pesetas from a Valen- 
cian bank in 1941. A special system of registering fields for cultivation 
was introduced in the spring of 1942, and prices fixed in the autumn 
at 149-215 pesetas per quintal. 

The Experimental Station for rice-cultivation at Sueca, in the 
Albufera district, was marked for continuance in the reorganization 
scheme of March 1940; a similar station at Tortosa, in the Ebro delta, 
was to be given up. 

Other Cereals, Of the minor cereals, canary-seed (alpiste) and 
sorghum (zahina) are grown only in Andalusia; millet (mio, mill) in 
upland districts of the centre, north, and north-east; panic grass 
(panizo, also applied sometimes to maize) in the north-east only. 


Legumes 


The legumes enter freely into rotation with the cereals in arid 
Spain, and are usually bracketed with them in the national statistics. 
Individual farmers sometimes sow a legume as a catch crop on a 
fallow parcel, marking the sown ground with a flag or small cairn so 
that it may be respected by the herds of the commune. Whole 
districts, in which the aridity is not excessive, substitute legumes, 
with their improving effect on the soil, for the bare fallow, with its 
greater conservation of soil moisture. New rotations result, such as 
Wheat—Chick-pea—Barley—Beans, which are simply intensified 
variants of the standard rotations, afio y vez, &c. Some of these rota- 
tions are of long standing: the three-course rotation Cereal— 
Legume—Bare Fallow, on the margin of the Old Castilian afio y vez 
region, in Avila, Zamora, and Salamanca, is an example. 

Both on the arid corn-lands and in humid Spain, legumes may be 
grown for fodder only, or partly for fodder, partly for food. 

Fodder Legumes. ‘The principal fodder legumes are: (1) the 
algarroba (Ervum monanthos), not to be confused with the fruit of 
the carob-tree, which goes by the same name: this is the legume of 
Salamanca and of the central provinces of the plateau, and is not 
grown in the south at all; (2) the vetches, which cover collectively a 
larger surface than any single legume and are grown everywhere in 
arid Spain. Blue vetch is known by a wide variety of names, a/morta, 
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guia, muela, tito, &c.; the bitter vetch is usually yero, the common 
vetch alverja or alverjon, but there is much confusion of names from 
province to province; (3) lucerne (alfalfa), which requires very deep 
soils, preferably calcareous, and is capable of yielding on these three 
or four large crops in the year; the Provengal variety is widely grown > 
in the Ebro basin and the Mediterranean provinces. In its wild 
state (mielga) the plant is native to Spain, and Spanish varieties 
have long been cultivated in the south-east and elsewhere. In spite 
of its great drought-resisting qualities, it is grown usually on vegas 
or under irrigation; (4) sainfoin (esparceta) and clover (trébol), which 
are of special importance in the improved long-term rotations of 
Aragon and Catalonia: in these rotations the sainfoin or clover is 
undersown with a cereal in one of the courses, and taken alone for 
one or more of the courses following; (5) zudla or sainfoin d’ Espagne 
(Hedysarum coronarium L.), a native of western Andalusia and little 
cultivated outside that region: this legume is a hardy plant in arid 
soils and is sown to improve the pastures on lands cultivated al tercio. 


Legumes in 1935 

Fodder only Acreage Yield (thousands of tons) 
Vetches, fenugreek, tares, &c. 1,067,000 432 
Alfalfa. ‘ K ‘ 197,000 1,580 
Sainfoin . ‘ 40,000 85 
Zulla (sainfoin a Psa) ; 15,000 14 
Fodder and Food 

: 179 fodder 
Chick-pea : 5 : 599,000 145 food 
Broad bean , : : 507,000 fess Seas 
French bean. : : 531,000 ae ine 

fodder 

Pea . : A ; ‘ 139,000 ; food 
Lentil : , , F 56,000 


Fodder and Food Legumes. 'Vhe chick- -pea (garbanzo), which is a 
staple of diet in the Castiles and is eaten in all parts of arid Spain, 
grows best on light siallitic or mixed soils, heavier soils producing 
a hard pea, which can only be used as fodder. The plant cannot 
stand either humidity or drought or cold in excess and is cultivated 
principally in the central and western provinces both of the plateau 
and of Andalusia, hardly at all in the coastal provinces of the north 
and east. Andalusia is the principal producing region. The chick-pea 
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has less value as an ‘improver’ than the other legumes and is seldom 
taken before wheat. 

The broad bean (haba) is cultivated in all parts of Spain, but 
particularly in Granada and Badajoz and the other provinces of 
Andalusia and Extremadura, and in the Balearics. Besides the 
common bean, used as fodder when dry, the horse-bean and pig- 
bean (haba caballar, cochinera) are widely grown for fodder. Lentils 
are grown in a few provinces of arid Spain, especially in Valladolid, 
Salamanca, and Teruel. : 

The French bean (judia, alubta, caparron) is the legume of humid 
Spain and of the irrigated lands, where it is commonly associated 
with maize or appears in the rotation as an alternative to maize. 
Corunna and Pontevedra have always been important producing 
provinces, but have lost ground to the irrigating provinces of the 
east. Valencia is now usually the largest producer. ‘The distribution 
of the French bean is, roughly speaking, inverse to that of the chick- 
pea. Lupine (altramuz) is grown a good deal in Badajoz under the 
name chocho and is turned in as a green manure on many of the | 
maize-fields of the north-east. ‘The broad bean is often turned in 
similarly in south Spain. : 

The pea (guzsante) has advanced steadily in importance through 
the last quarter-century and is now cultivated sporadically in all 
Spanish regions. ‘The principal producing provinces are correspond- 
ingly scattered: Salamanca, Badajoz, Granada, and the Balearics for 
‘dry’, and Valencia for irrigated, cultivation. 


Tree and Bush Crops 


In the short tables on p. 218 and p. 230 which show the state of 
cultivation of trees and bushes in Spain in 1935, a distinction is 
drawn between crops produced mainly south of the Central Sierras 
or in the Mediterranean provinces, and crops produced mainly in 
the north. The former class includes, besides typical Mediterranean 
fruits, mainly from ‘dry’ lands, the sub-tropical orange, lemon, and 
date, and even, on a very small scale, the plantain and other tropical 
fruits, all of which require irrigation, besides the ‘dry’ prickly pear. 
Fruits of the latter class belong primarily to humid Spain, with 
marked preferences for the north-west shown by chestnut and apple, 
and for the north-east by the hazel. Enclaves of each class are found 
in the zone of the other: even the orange appears in sheltered sites 
of the north-west and north, and northern fruits flourish in the 
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sierras of the south. Leén, Castile, and the Ebro basin may be 
described as marginal to the Mediterranean zone, with some outliers 
of Mediterranean cultivation which are of importance in the basin 
of the lower Ebro. 

Unlike the cereals and legumes, trees and bushes are cultivated 
commonly for the supply of foreign markets as well as of the home 
market, the influence, direct or indirect, of foreign markets having 
been very great on the distribution of cultivation and on the methods 
used. On the whole it has been a healthy influence, bringing out 
special aptitudes of districts or small regions, but the price has been 
a measure of instability, with liability to ‘fevers’ and crises. During 
the present century most of the fruits were on a steady up-grade in 
respect of acreage covered to the beginning of the Civil War: only 
the almond had shown a spectacular rise (1906, 103,000 acres; 1935, 
375,000 acres). ‘The steadying influence of the home market, whether 
local, regional, or general Spanish, had counted for much, for the 
wine, olive-oil, and orange export trades had all passed through 
crises during the period, due to external causes. 

According to the market supplied, distinct types of cultivating 
region can be discerned in some cases, particularly in the case of the 
vine, and traditional practices are followed the more vigorously the 
more local the market. Olive-growers, whose product satisfies a more 
primary need than the other fruits and has the firmest local market, 
are the most conservative in their practices. Olives, like nuts, are 
still commonly harvested by the beating of the trees (vareo); olives 
are often stored carelessly, and allowed to ferment, in the barns 
(trujes) ; after harvest, sheep and other stock find still in some districts 
the pampanera and ramoneo grazing on the refuse of vine and olive 
respectively. "The small wine-press (/agar) and olive-mill (trujal) have 
not disappeared, and primitive methods survive in isolated districts. 
Thus, in Caceres in the 1920’s, olives were still trampled in the frail 
(talega) by workmen wearing sabots or rope-soled sandals for the 
extraction of the oil. But the largest growers have always followed 
the best practices, and the influence of the co-operative movement, 
especially after the Barcelona Congress of Spanish Co-operatives in 
1929, has been considerable among the smaller vine-growers of 
Catalonia and has even reached the olive-growers of Aragon and 
Andalusia. It is to be remembered, moreover, that traditional 
methods are not necessarily ineffective and that their products may 
be the best suited to local taste (Photos. 57-58). 

In the most highly specialized forms of cultivation, trees and 
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bushes are planted in very regular patterns, each forming with its 
immediate neighbours either a square (in the marco real) or an equi- 
lateral triangle (in the pattern a tresbolillo); when associated, as very 
frequently, with cereals or legumes, they are planted in openly spaced 
lines or pairs of lines. Associated or interlinear cultivation does not 
necessarily imply that less care is given to the fruits, but may be 
merely a precaution against the proved danger of mono-cultivation. 
Unless the trees or bushes are very closely spaced, the ground is 
cultivated with the plough: for this purpose, the wooden plough is 
adapted for use with a single draught-animal and the share is com- 
monly removed (Photo. 59). 


Certain Tree and Bush Crops in 1935 


Acreage Yield 
(thousands of tons) 
Olive ; » |) Ay747,000 2,250 
440 (oil) 
Vine. ‘ « -§ 3;620,000 2,860 
1,700 (must)* 

Almond . A 373,000 146°6 
Carob ; : 43'7,000 564°1 


* Thousands of hectolitres. 


Olive, vine, almond, and carob have the common character of being 
cultivable on poor, otherwise barren, soils provided these are open 
and permeable. For that reason among others, they have replaced 
each other freely where their zones overlap, the olive and the carob 
giving place temporarily to the vine in Alicante during the ‘vine fever’ 
of the 1880’s, and the almond (with the hardier hazel) replacing the 
vine in Catalonia after the ‘fever’ and replacing both vine and olive 
in the Balearics, during this century. They are also freely associated 
with each other: vine with olive in La Mancha and Extremadura; 
almond with vine in southern Catalonia, with olive in Andalusia, and 
with carob in north-west Majorca. Since each of the trees in this 
group was extending its area as the cereals and legumes were also, 
and none was replacing to any extent other kinds of fruit-trees, it 
follows that the net increase was at the expense of scrub land and 
natural pastures. 

Olive (olivo). 'The wild olive (acebuche) is found in Spain up to 
heights of over 5,000 feet, and cultivated varieties have been natural- 
ized since the Roman and Muslim periods. Some of these stand 
moderate frosts, so that the olive is found in the Ebro basin as far 
north as Estella and, on the plateau, as far as the southern foothills 
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of the Central Sierras. But the more fertile varieties do not prosper if 
exposed to frequent minima of under 40° F., and the death-rate among 
the trees is very high in exceptionally hard winters, as in 1885, 1896, 
and 1917. ‘The olive harvest falling in winter, the crop has a long 
exposure to danger, and the variations of yield, for that reason and 
for obscure physiological reasons, are very great, the yield, measured 
in terms of oil, of a very low year (1896) being one-fifteenth of the 





Fic. 48. Distribution of Olives. Each dot represents 5,000 acres 


yield of a very high year (1927) and dropping to one-sixth from 1930 
to 1931. Excessive humidity, either of soil or air, is unfavourable to 
the olive-tree, which is unsuited accordingly to Galicia, with the 
exception of Orense, or to cultivation on irrigated lands in association 
with intensive crops. Only 6 per cent. of the whole olive acreage is 
under irrigation. 

The most important concentrations of olive-growing are in Anda- 
lusia and in southern Catalonia (Fig..48). The three Guadalquivir 
provinces of Andalusia (Jaén, Cordoba, and Seville) have jointly over 
two-fifths of the olive acreage of the whole country; Jaén, which has 
now taken the lead in Andalusia, and whose capital may be considered 
the olive capital of Spain, is claimed as leading the world in careful 
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methods of olive production. Most of the olive-groves stand on marly 
soils, on the slopes of the Betic sierras, separated often by a sharp line, 
as at Montilla, from the corn-lands of the Campina. In places the 
groves appear to the traveller to be continuous, and cover, in fact, 
more than half of the surface in many districts—Lucena, Aguilar, and 
Cabra, for example. Olives are planted also in numbers on the scarp 
of the Sierra Morena: the famous Aljarafe district in the west of 
Seville lies to the south of this front. Deep soils are required by the 
varieties of the tree (manzanilla, gordal) producing the table olives 
for which Seville is famous, and, in general, the soils utilized are of 
better quality than in Catalonia. Here the greatest concentration of 
production is in the basin of the lower Ebro, where the olive districts 
lie in a ring from 'Tortosa, by Gandesa, to Alcafiiz, the centre for the 
olive-growers of Lower Aragon, and back by the north bank of the 
river to Las Garrigas, on the inward slope of the Sierra de la Llena. 
Tortosa, which has a great repute for refined oils, is the centre for 
the Catalan growers. North-eastwards from the Sierra de la Llena, 
the olive is definitely subordinate to the vine, but reappears at 
intervals—in the upper part of the Campo de Tarragona, supplying 
the refineries of Reus; in the western Valles, supplying Olesa de 
Monserrat; and again, after a long gap, in the Ampurdan. 

On the coastal terraces also, the olive has its place with vine, 
almond, and carob. General poverty of the soils utilized for the olive, 
soils carrying only a sparse natural cover of scrub in Las Garrigas, 
primary and granitic soils in Tarragona and Barcelona, is character- 
istic of the region, in which the acreage is less important than the 
productivity, much higher than in Andalusia, and the quality of the 
oil produced. 

In the Ebro basin of the interior the olive appears, either terraced 
or on the flat, in districts drained by the tributary rivers Segre and 
Cinca, especially near Barbastro; in Saragossa, especially near 
Carifiena; and in the Cascante district of southern Navarre. Along 
the Mediterranean coast, from the Ebro delta southwards, it is grown 
in every province in interior valleys or along the rivers before they 
debouch on the coastal plain. But production has nowhere importance 
other than local, except in Valencia. 

On the plateau, olive production is, on the contrary, important in 
some of the southern provinces. 'The olive is more important than 
the vine in Extremadura, where it is grown in the basin of the Alagén 
in northern Caceres, and in many districts of Badajoz; La Mancha, 
with Toledo, growing olives largely on siallitic soils, is the third olive- 
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producing region of the country, although the vine of the plains is 
much more important. In Andalusia, outside the three Guadalquivir 
provinces, the olive, grown mostly on the calcareous soils of the 
northern flank of the sierras from Antequera to Granada, but also 
on the mixed soils of the southern flank, is again more important 
than the vine, reckoning by acreage. 

In this century the growth in the acreage under the olive in Spain 
has proceeded steadily at a rate outstripping the rate of growth of the 
population. The average yield has risen correspondingly, but the 
fluctuations in the yield, as said above, are very great. 

Only a small proportion of the olives harvested (1935: 1°2%) are 
eaten as a table condiment (aceituna). Seville has a long-standing 
reputation for preparing and exporting the olive as aceituna, but it is 
produced on a large scale for home comsumption in other provinces, 
particularly Valencia and Cérdoba. The taste for the aceituna is not 
universal in Spain and the demand varies widely from province to 
province. 

The rest of the olives are milled and pressed for edible oil, with 
industrial by-products, except in some isolated districts where the 
refuse from the oil-press is still fed to swine. Although the ratio of 
extraction is relatively low, under 20 per cent., Spain is by far the 
largest world-producer of olive-oil (1901-27: 47:2°% of world pro- 
duction, reckoned by bulk, but only about one-half of this, reckoned 
by commercial value). Since olive-oil is used for cooking and as a 
source of fat in most Spanish provinces, and is a staple of diet in 
Extremadura, Andalusia, and the eastern provinces, the demand in 
local and home markets is very high: the average consumption per 
person per annum was estimated officially in 1929 to be 26 lb., but 
was certainly much higher in fact. Even so, a large surplus, amount- 
ing in the average to nearly one-fifth of the yield, remains for export. 
On the price which this surplus can fetch in the world market the 
prosperity of great numbers of people in the predominantly olive- 
growing districts depends. A serious drop in this price led in 1929 to 
a crisis, in which weaknesses in the position of Spanish olive-growers 
were brought out. An undue proportion of the oil exported reached 
the foreign consumer indirectly through Italian refineries, the Anda- 
lusian producers contending, however, that their oil is a purer oil 
than the refined product. In 1941-2 Spanish production amounted 
to 317,600 tons, which was distinctly below the current quinquennial 
average (approx. 350,000 tons), and exports to the value of £7 millions 
were expected. 
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The principal experimental station for the olive is now in Jaén, 
with a sub-station in Catalonia. 

Vine (vid). ‘The vine is hardier than the olive and has a much wider 
distribution in Spain, though it covers at present a much smaller 
acreage. Dry, or quickly drained, soils are needed for its successful 
cultivation, and warm summers, with mean monthly temperatures 
reaching 75° F., for cultivation on a large scale. But few Spanish 
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Fic. 49. Dtstribution of Vines. Each dot represents 5,000 acres 


provinces lack sheltered sites on which some variety of the vine 
will ripen its fruit, the principal unfavourable conditions being high 
rainfall, as in the north and north-west, and early cold autumns. 
Catalonia, from the western Vallés to the Ebro, and La Mancha, with 
Toledo, are the principal vine-growing regions, producing between 
them 45 per cent. of the must produced in the whole country 
(Fig. 49). 

Since the invasion of the phylloxera, which appeared first in 
northern Navarre in 1877, was at the height of its ravages in the 
18go0’s, and had devastated vineyards in most of the provinces before 
1912, hybrid varieties are mostly grown, derived from native vines 
grafted on American resistant stocks. 
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The characteristic Spanish method of pruning the vine (poda en 
redondo) produces an open, independent bush, which may be sup- 
ported by a stake—in Galicia, pillars of granite or slate are used. But 
trellising of one kind or other is common. 

September is the principal harvest month, the grapes being left on 
the vines as late as possible in the colder regions and harvested, in the 
warmer, a little before they are fully ripe. 

Only a small proportion of the grapes harvested (1935: 74%) are 
used as table grapes or for raisins. Almeria specializes in growing on 
the trellis (parral) grapes intended for the table, exporting them in 
small barrels packed with sawdust from the cork factories. Malaga, 
besides growing table grapes for export, specializes in the production 
of raisins, sharing the export trade with Denia (Alicante), which 
produces inferior grades. ‘The rest of the crop is pressed for must in 
the lagares, the refuse being used variously, for industrial purposes or 
as manure, or as food for poultry and other stock; the lees is usually 
sent to factories for the extraction of cream of tartar. Wine made 
from the must is thus the principal product of wine-growing, Spain 
being the third country in the world for wine-production, after 
France and Italy. The precise point at which the vine-grower gives 
place to the wine-producer is not of importance; the practices of 
districts or regions in respect of the entire process of production may 
be considered as a whole. 

In Catalonia the Priorato district, looking inwards to the Ebro 
under the shelter of the Montsant, and centring in Falset, is given 
wholly to vine-growing on the soils of Silurian slates and granites 
which give bouquet to the celebrated Priorato wine. This is the only 
district of mono-cultivation of the vine. Neighbouring it to the east 
is the upper part of the Campo de ‘Tarragona, supplying, still from 
soils of the older formations, grapes for the wines of Reus, Valls, and 
La Selva. Reus produces as a speciality a sparkling wine of cham- 
pagne type: like other Catalan centres, it has been building up, since 
the loss of the French markets, a reputation for special brands, some 
of which imitate well-known foreign wines. On the coast, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Tarragona, wine is made from the 
purple garnacha grape, and the fortified Tarragona wine becomes one 
of the ‘Spanish Ports’. A small basin of the interior to the north of 
Valls specializes in wines for brandy. Farther to the east, the Panadés 
is again, as traditionally, in the lead among the vine-growing districts 
of Catalonia. Here also a ‘champagne’ is produced, at San Sadurni 
| de Noya, and a variety of special brands, mostly of malmsey and 
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muscatel wines, at Villafranca and other centres. Up the Llobregat 
valley, vineyard succeeds vineyard to Manresa, and east of the 
Llobregat the vine is still of importance in the western Vallés but 
disappears eastward beyond Granollers in the interior. Along the 
coast, terraces and small valleys everywhere carry the vine, from the 
Costa Brava by Mataré to Sitges and beyond, Mataré producing a 
red wine of repute, and Sitges a white. Collectively these districts 
give Catalonia the first place, reckoning by values, among the wine- 
producing and exporting regions of Spain. Exports are mainly to 
American markets, by the ports of Barcelona and Tarragona. To the 
reputation of the region the interior province, Lérida, contributes 
not at all: the vine is grown on terraces of the river valleys and in 
small depressions as far north as the basins of ‘Tremp (R. Noguera 
Pallaresa) and of Organa (R. Segre), but the total production is 
insignificant. 

La Mancha (Ciudad Real, Albacete, and Toledo), with a much 
larger acreage under the vine than Catalonia, produces only about the 
same quantity of must, and has only a secondary position in the 
production of wines. The principal vineyards are on the plains and 
small table-lands, mainly of calcareous soils, from Ocafia (Toledo) in 
the north to the Campo de Calatrava (with siallitic and volcanic soils) 
in the south, and eastwards to Villarrobledo (Albacete) or even to 
Tarancoén (Cuenca). Valdepefias, near which the soils are most varied, 
has a red wine of great repute in the Spanish market, but the white 
wines collected in the enormous bodegas of 'Tomelloso, Socuéllamos, 
and the other towns of the La Mancha plain pass mostly in complete 
anonymity to the wine-blenders of Alicante. 

In eastern Spain Valencia ranks third among Spanish vine-growing 
provinces, after Ciudad Real and Barcelona, in respect of acreage, 
and in this respect the whole region outstrips Catalonia, but produces 
only about half the must. ‘The vineyards of Valencia lie around the 
coastal plain, from Gandia and Carlet, inland to Requena and Utiel, 
and by Pedralba to Sagunto, some favourite varieties of the vine, 
such as the Murviedro and Portacoeli, being reared at the points where 
the zone impinges on the plain. The Murviedro vine has extended 
widely in eastern Spain, but the wines of Valencia have hardly more 
than provincial circulation, and this is true also of Castell6n, where 
vine-growing has never recovered from the ravages of the phylloxera 
in the Maestrazgo early in this century. In the other two eastern 
provinces, Alicante and Murcia, the vine grows again in interior 
valleys or on the foothills of the sierras, rarely touching the coastal | 
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plains: where it does, as in the huerta of Alicante, vine of special 
quality is reared. In general, olive and vine go together in these 
provinces, and some small towns of the interior, like Biar (Alicante), 
have repute both for oil and for wine. But the vine goes higher than 
the olive by some 500 feet, and is more densely cultivated ; especially 
in Alicante, it is the staple of the agriculture of the dry lands. The 
principal importance of Alicante is, however, in wine production, 
wine being imported in bulk from La Mancha and the neighbouring 
provinces for blending and treatment. One of the products exported 
is a ‘Spanish Port’, as from Tarragona. 

In south Spain two comparatively small districts in Malaga and 
Cadiz have a world-wide reputation, built up by the wine-producer, 


out of all proportion to the acreage of cultivated vine. At Malaga 


sweet liqueur wines are obtained by blending the fortified must of the 
Muscatel grape with a raisin wine, and adding concentrated syrups to 
give colour. Local must is used, derived from the vines of hill-sides 
within a few miles of the capital, grown on the rich mixed soils of the 
southern littoral (Fig. 49). In Cadiz, Jerez is the producing centre, 
supplied with must from vineyards running along the coast between 
Puerto de Santa Maria and Sanlicar de Barrameda, at the mouth of 
the Guadalquivir, and extending inland to Lebrija (Seville), covering 
a roughly triangular area. The sandy and gravelly soils of Sanlucar 
produce the grapes for the light, dry sherry known as manzanilla; 
grapes from the calcareous and heavier soils are used both for sweeter 
sherries and for the amontillado type, usually fortified and with a high 
sulphate content. Wines for brandy are produced in the sierra north 
of Seville, and in Malaga and southern Cordoba. 

The last of the great wine-producing and exporting districts is the 
Rioja, whose principal centres lie along both banks of the Ebro between 
Haro and Logrofio and as far south as Navarrete. ‘The district came 
to importance only during the years of the ‘vine fever’ (1878 to 1891), 
and has shown great enterprise during the last half-century in meeting 
successively the crises caused by the disappearance of the French 
market and by the phylloxera invasion, and in building up resolutely 
a reputation abroad for wines able to compete with French brands. 
The French method of cultivation on wire espaliers in lines open 
enough to allow the passage of a cart is now commonly used, tradi- 
tional methods of pressing and treatment have almost disappeared, 
and every effort is made ‘to imitate the wines of Bordeaux and 
Sauternes: the Riojan brands are guaranteed by a governing com- 
mittee for the region. In spite of the natural disadvantages of a late 
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harvest (October) and low productivity, so much success has attended 
these efforts that bodegas have been set up by the Riojan producers 
in many other Spanish districts to provide wine in quantity sufficient 
to meet the demand of the market. 

Besides the major districts described above, there are a great 
number of minor districts of Some collective importance in that they 
supply perhaps one-third of the whole vine acreage of Spain, but 
producing wines which, with a few exceptions, find their market 
within a limited radius. One notable exception is the Montilla 
district of Cérdoba whose golden wine, sometimes known as amonti- 
llado, is of national repute. Widespread taste for a regional type of 
wine is of course no criterion of absolute value: the vogue of the light, 
acid chacoli and similar types, which dies hard in northern Spain, and 
the nostalgic value of his native wines to the Galician in exile are cases 
in point. 

In some of these districts the vineyards lie on rolling plains of 
calcareous soils, as near La Palma, in the Condado de Niebla (Huelva) . 
or on the south side of the middle Ebro, where Borja, 'Tarazona, and 
Carifiena have some importance as centres of wine-production, or on 
the central plain of Majorca; in the Orgaz district of Toledo the soils 
of the plain are granitic. In others the vine is grown round small 
coastal plains, as at Motril; on peninsulas, as in Pontevedra; or in 
interior basins, like the Baza basin (Granada). ‘The Alcarria district 
of Guadalajara, from Brihuega to Pastrana, cultivated the vine 
formerly on a minor regional scale, but has never recovered from the 
phylloxera, which reached it late (1912). On the whole, however, 
the minor districts may be described as riverain, growing the vine on 
the terraces or slopes of the river-valleys as passim in Lérida, which 
belongs really to this category, and in Huesca, at Talavera on the 
Tagus, and in the valleys of the Jucar, Alberche, Minho, and Sil. 
The principal district of the Douro, the Tzerra del Vino, cultivates 
on a minor regional scale, on the south side of the main valley, between - 
Zamora, Fuente Satico, and Toro, on the loose soils of older river 
terraces. 

Summing up the position of viticulture in Spain at the opening of 
the Civil War, one may say that stabilization of acreage appeared to 
have been reached, the long decline from the highest level of acreage 
(1886: 44 million acres) to the low level of 1914 (3,4 million acres) 
having been followed by a fairly steady upgrade. The unhealthy 
dependence on the French wine market had disappeared: in 1891, at 
the close of the ‘vine fever’, 11 million hl. of wine were sent to France, 
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an amount more than half of the average wine production of Spain in 
this century: long after 1891, vessels bound for Bordeaux could still 
be seen rounding Cape St. Vincent laden to the funnels with casks of 
Spanish wine intended to give body to the lighter wines of France: 
the French Wine Law of December 1929 virtually gave the coup de 
grace to the whole export trade with France. To-day a broader basis 
makes the Spanish foreign market less vulnerable. How far real 
economic stability had been reached in 1936, taking account of purely 
economic questions of cost and price, it is beyond the present purpose 
to inquire. What is relevant is to indicate, as has been done, the 
extent to which different Spanish regions depend, by their present 
utilization of the ground, on wine prices. A collapse of the wine 
market is a major disaster in Catalonia, as the collapse of the wheat 
market is in Old Castile, or the olive-oil market in the Guadalquivir 
provinces. It is pertinent also to point out that the vine is by far the 
most valuable tree or bush crop of Spain as a whole, and the most 
valuable of all crops next to wheat. It has been suggested by an 
economist that the vine is over-cultivated in Spain and should give 
place widely to forage crops, but it is difficult to see for what forage 
crops the poorer soils and soils on the steeper slopes could be utilized 
outside the zone of the carob. 

The central station for viticulture, which -has long existed in 
Madrid, was marked for continuance under the present government 
in 1940, with an experimental farm in La Mancha, but the stations 
in the provinces were reduced to two, at Jerez and Villafranca del 
Panadeés. 

Almond (almendro). 'The almond, like the vine, may be found in 
almost any Spanish province, but it is more sensitive than the vine 
to humidity and late frosts, and its cultivation on a commercial scale 
is more definitely restricted to the south and east. ‘The Spanish nut 
is more pointed than others, and the bitter almond smaller than the 
sweet. The Balearic Islands and southern Catalonia are the principal 
producing regions. In the Balearics the almond, grown in central 
Majorca and Iviza, has become during this century by far the most 
valuable crop. Wide spacing and association with cereals and legumes 
are common. August is the harvest month. In Catalonia the almond 
accompanies the vine and olive along the coastal terraces, and the 
vine, to some extent, along the vine zone from the Vallés to the Campo 
de ‘Tarragona, but its zone proper lies within the sheltered olive zone 
of the lower Ebro. Closer spacing of the trees (60 to the acre) is 
practised here than in the Balearics; cultivation is most intensive 
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between 'Tivisa and Gandesa, but the almond alternates with the 
olive to the limits of the zone in ‘Teruel (Calaceite) and Lérida (Las 
Garrigas); it does not follow the olive up the valleys of the interior. 

Between them the two regions named above account for more than 
half of the almond acreage of Spain. Almond-growing is stationary 
now in Alicante, which was the equal of the Balearics and Tarragona 
early in this century, but which has now given place to Murcia and 
Granada among the minor producing provinces. It is increasing 
steadily in the other provinces of the east and south-east, and at a 
lower level in Malaga and on the plains of southern Huelva, with no 
special association with particular districts anywhere. Ata still lower 
level there is appreciable production in the basin of the middle Ebro. 
Elsewhere, like the vine, the almond is found only in specially 
sheltered sites. 

Carob (algarrobo). 'Yhe fruit, algarroba, is not to be confused with 
the legume, for which the plural form algarrobas is generally used. 
The carcb, an evergreen, has a still more restricted zone than the 
almond: requiring an equable and dry climate, with a sufficient degree 
of humidity in the atmosphere, it is found only within 20 miles of the 
sea in the coastal provinces of the Mediterranean, from Barcelona to 
Malaga, and on the islands of Majorca and Iviza. In Majorca it grows 
associated with the olive, in the sierra of the north-west; on the main- 
land, its zone merely fringes the coast in Barcelona, broadening out 
to the south-west in Tarragona and Castellon, and becoming of 
importance in Valencia, the principal producing province, where it 
runs in a ring just to the west of the inner margin of the coastal plain, 
from Sagunto to Jativa. It does not, like the vine, come down to the 
zone of marginal irrigation on the plain; nor does it penetrate to 
the interior beyond Liria. Beyond Valencia, cultivation diminishes 
again, and disappears west of the strait of Gibraltar, where the carob 
is seen only as a tree of the wayside. 

As yielding fruit which is excellent fodder, sweet and juicy, for 
cattle, horses, and mules, the carob may have a considerable future in 
substitution for the vine, within its limited zone. 

Fig (higuera). A special variety (iiguera breval) gives both early and 
late fruits, the higo being the late fruit. The largest orchards are in the 
Balearics, growing, either alone or in Mediterranean associations, all 
over the central plain of Majorca. In Malaga, where the orchards 
are still large, the fig has tropical associations in the famous hoya to 
the west of the city, and along the coast of the province. Elsewhere 
it appears in the ordinary ‘Mediterranean’ environment—in Huelva 
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and Castellén on a considerable scale, and in some degree over the 
whole of the south and east, and in Mediterranean ‘enclaves’ of the 
north. The early fruit (breva) is marketed fresh, the later (hago) dried 
on screens for packing. Production dwindles in importance both 
northwards and towards the interior of the country, although the figs 
of a few towns of the interior, like Fraga (Lérida), are of repute. 

The same may be said of the other fruits of the group, except that 
the pomegranate is still more closely localized in the south, while the 
peach, apricot, and quince, and still more the plum, push out farther 
from the focus. 


Certain Tree and Bush Crops in 1935 








Acreage of Yield 
regular plantations | Disseminated trees | (thousands of tons) 
Rae. : : 82,000 4,847,158 237) 
Peach . ; ; 12,000 1,698,828 69 
Apricot : : 9,000 797,468 69 
Plum =: ; ; 5,000 1,678,515 46 
Pomegranate : 4,500 512,890 29 
Quince : : 1,100 494,221 16 
Medlar ; : 300 2075752 6 


Date: : : : 1,400 93,041 9 


Pomegranate (granado). ‘This tree might be expected to be most 
at home in Granada, which bears for canting arms a pomegranate 
stalked and proper. But Cordoba is, in fact, the province of large- 
scale systematic cultivation, and the ring of production of any im- 
portance does not extend beyond Seville, Murcia, and Malaga. 

Peach (melocotonero) and Apricot (albaricoquero). ‘These trees, on 
the other hand, are found in active production on a commercial scale 
as far from their main centres as Navarre, Galicia, and Salamanca, 
intensive peach cultivation being confined to Murcia, and apricot 
cultivation to the Balearics, and to Murcia, Albacete and Jaén. 

Other Trees. Cultivation of the plum (cirvolero) has its great centre 
in the extreme south-east, in Almeria, and the three neighbouring 
provinces. But cultivation is intensive also in the valleys of the 
Guadalquivir (Cérdoba), 'Tiétar (Caceres), and Segre (Lérida), and 
is of importance in the Douro valley (Zamora), and in La Rioja, 
where the plums are packed at Santo Domingo de la Calzada. 

The quince (membrillero) has a rather closer association with 
Cérdoba than with any other province; the medlar (ntspero), which 
is not found in orchards by itself, is scattered in some numbers over 
Castell6n and Granada, and is rare elsewhere. 
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The date-palm (datilero), of which there are a quarter of a million 
trees in south-east Spain, is mainly of artistic interest, the palm- 
groves of Elche (Alicante) giving this ‘city of palms’ an African 
appearance unparalleled in Europe. Smaller groves are found at 
Orihuela and at different points in Murcia and Almeria. The fruit 
produced has value in local or home markets only. Blanched leaves 
from the barren palms are in demand for Palm Sunday processions. 

The prickly pear (chumbera), an immigrant from America, is semi- 
wild in south-west and south-east Spain. ‘The plant makes a most 
effective hedge; its fruit (Aigo chumbo) finds local markets; and the 
chopped leaves are used for fodder. It has economic importance 


principally in the south-east (Almeria and Murcia) and in the 
Balearics. 


Certain Tree and Bush Crops in 1935 


Yield 
Acreage Disseminated trees | (thousands of tons) 
Chestnut. ‘ 72,000 2,501,996 150 
Hazel . : . 26,000 722.307 19 
Apple : ; 12,000 2,628,196 103 
Apple (cider) 5 25,000 es 55 
Peat. ; s 6,000 2,048,746 ie 
Cherry ‘ : 3,000 1,678,515 35 
Walnut 5 ; 1,000 634,186 24 


Of the trees of humid Spain, one, the chestnut (castafio), is quite 
definitely a tree of the north-west and west. Although the traditional 
tree of Galicia, where a foral due paid in kind might consist formerly 
of a bag of chestnuts, it is now found mainly from 2,000 to 2,500 feet 
in the Bierzo and Eastern Galicia, and, still more, in Asturias, 
where it is grown more regularly in plantations, spaced at about 40 
to the acre. Disease has seriously infected the trees of the north-west 
in recent decades. The chestnut zone continues along the northern 
front of the Cantabrians to Navarre, and runs into Castile also on the 
Sierra de Pena de Francia (Salamanca) and on the sierras of Avila and 
Caceres, always well above the limit of the olive, giving its name, 
El Castanar, to a minor region in the upper valley of the Alagon. 
On the Sierra Morena front in Huelva the tree is again planted 
regularly, with rather more open spacing, covering some 8,000 acres. 
In the other highlands of the country its importance is slight. 

The hazel (avellano) is just as definitely the tree of Catalonia, and 
its nut, to the Englishman, is the ‘Barcelona nut’. It is in fact, 
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however, in Tarragona that the tree is principally cultivated; as we 
have seen, its hardy qualities commended it in preference to the more 
sensitive almond to the farmers restocking the ravaged vineyards of 
the Campo de Tarragona and the Panadés. Barcelona and Gerona 
are secondary producers of the nut. The hazel is grown also in 
numbers in Asturias, but is losing ground there. Free trade was 





Fic. 50. Distribution of Apples. Each dot represents 250 acres 


allowed recently in the hazel nut as in the almond by the National 
Fruit Syndicate which now controls production, and excellent results 
are reported. The production in 1939-1940 had been 7,412 tons 
only. 

The apple (manzano) is the tree, with the chestnut, of Asturias and 
of the Basque provinces, Guiptzcoa in particular (Fig. 50). On the 
long coastal platform of Asturias, with its sunny outlook to the 
sea, the Ribamontana al mar of the Asturians, the apple appears 
everywhere in the walled orchards, from Llanes over the 70 miles 
to Pravia, and along the valley running behind this platform from 
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Cangas de Onis, by Infiesto, to Oviedo itself. In Guiptzcoa it is 
rather more the tree of the Urumea valley than of the Orola and Deva. 
Production is of some importance in southern Galicia, but only of 
local importance elsewhere in the country. The pear and the cherry . 
belong, roughly speaking, to the same districts as the apple, but 
neither fruit is cultivated with great intensity in any district. In 
western Aragon and again in Leon the pear is produced more largely 
than the apple, and the cherry is of some relative importance in the 
interior of Galicia and in Burgos, Zamora, and Salamanca. 

Of the three nut-bearing trees, the walnut (nogal) is dispersed most 
evenly among the regions. The walnut is commoner in the chestnut 
zone of inner Galicia and in Burgos than elsewhere, but exists no- 
where in mass. 


Citrus Fruits | 
Chief Citrus Crops in 1935 





Acreage of Yield 
regular plantations | Disseminated trees | (thousands of tons) 
Orange : a 190,000 549,400 gio 
Lemon : s 6,400 240,080 51 


The orange-tree (naranjo), which needs above all shelter from 
frost and, usually, irrigation, has a preference for open soils, with 
abundance of siliceous material, such as are common on the eastern 
coastal plains (Fig. 51). Ninety per cent. of the orange-trees of the 
country are cultivated under irrigation on these plains or up the 
valleys debouching on them, grove succeeding grove at short inter- 
vals, with only one considerable break, from Cherta, on the lower 
Ebro, to the Segura irrigation zone in Murcia. Intensity of cultiva- 
tion is greatest in Castell6n and Valencia. Castell6n has 10 million 
trees, nearly all on the coastal plains, and most of them on the 
southern plain, between the capital and Nules, to north and south 
of the exporting point at Burriana. Water has often to be raised here 
for the groves by steam-pumping, and the trees are much more 
closely spaced than usual—over 200 to the acre. Valencia, with 
13 million trees, has its largest groves (Huertos) in the south, within 
the irrigation zone of the Jucar and its tributaries, round Alcira, 
Carlet, Alberique, and Jativa. Along the river Alcoy in the Gandia 
district, and in the neighbourhood of Sagunto, orange-growing is 
of major importance, and there are also considerable groves in central 
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Valencia, near the capital, towards Torrente and Sueca. Over the 
whole plain of Valencia 100,000 acres were under orange cultivation 
at the outbreak of the Civil War. After a long gap round the coast 
of Alicante where water for irrigation is short, groves are common 
again in Murcia—along the Segura valley between the capital and 
Cieza, and up the tributary valleys to Mula, 'Totana, and Lorca. In 
the south-east and south the number of trees was increasing before 





Fic. 51. Distribution of Citrus Fruits. Each dot represents 1,250 acres 


the Civil War in the riverain districts of Almeria, and in Malaga, but 
the orange was losing ground seriously in Seville, where the bitter 
oranges (‘Sevilles’) are grown in the western part of the province in 
a ring round the capital reaching to Sanlucar la Mayor, Utrera, 
and Lora del Rio. Cultivation in the rest of the country has only local 
importance at most. 

The lemon accompanies the orange throughout the whole of its 
zone, but is of importance in two marginal districts—in Barcelona, 
from Mataréd westwards, and in Santander—and also in Alicante, 
where the orange is little grown. Murcia and Malaga are the great 
producing provinces. 

Before the Civil War the total orange crop of the country fluctuated 
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around one million tons, and the citrus fruit crops were, acre for acre, 
by far the most valuable of the tree and bush crops. The value 
depended, however, largely on prices in the foreign market, the home 
market being neglected until the crisis in the foreign trade in the 
1930's. ‘I'he vulnerability of the producers, of Valencia and Castellon 
especially, hardly needs to be stressed. Against the effects of frost, 
the other great enemy of the producer, protective irrigation is 
practised when the temperature falls low in winter and spring. 
Harvesting was partly controlled by the demand in the market 
supplied, oranges being harvested green in great quantities for the 
supply of the Christmas and New Year markets of Great Britain 
and France. 

During 1940-1941, 600,000 tons of oranges were produced, 
according to the report of the National Orange Syndicate. The 
centres for Agronomic Investigations in the basins of the Jucar and 
Turia, and of the Segura, have the duty of setting up two experi- 
mental stations for orange cultivation in the eastern provinces and 
in Murcia. 


Food Crops 
Certain Food Crops in 1935 
Yield 
Acreage (thousands of tons) 
Potato . ; * “L, 239,000 5,064 
Onion . : ; 67,000 598 
Tomato s ; 62,000 712 
Melon ° ; 62,000 299 
Pimiento é : 34,000 — 
Cabbages (food) . 53,000 a 
a (fodder) . 57,000 --- 


Potato (patata). In the middle of last century Galicia had, if not a 
monopoly of potato cultivation in Spain, at least an unchallenged 
position as the principal producing region. The extraordinary spread 
of the cultivation over the country during the present century has 
brought many competitive provinces alongside, or ahead, of the 
Galician provinces: as a region it is still in the lead, producing about 
one-third of the whole potato crop of the country. 

Requiring water in some quantity and temperatures not too high, 
the potato is, intelligibly, an important crop in Asturias, and grows 
well in the rye zone in the Villarcayo district of Burgos. The present 
experimental stations are placed in this highland belt. Cultivation 
has spread rather unevenly over the humid and highland regions, 
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leaving room for development. The potato has also an important 
artificial zone in arid Spain, where early varieties, escaping the great 
heats, can be grown under irrigation. Cultivation in this zone is con- 
fined mainly to the immediate hinterlands of the ports, which are 
actively engaged during a short spring season. The huertas of 
Valencia are much the most important hinterland district outside 
Catalonia and give the highest yields per acre of the whole country. 
The special advantages given by a well-balanced climate to Barcelona 
are illustrated in its position as the chief producing province outside 
Galicia, with potatoes grown ‘dry’ in the upland districts of Berga 
and Vich, and under irrigation along the Llobregat and Congost, and 
on the coastal plain. More ‘earlies’ pass out through Barcelona than 
through Valencia even. 

Onion (cebolla). ‘The cultivation of the onion, in which also there 
is a large export trade, is much more definitely concentrated in the 
hinterland of the Valencian ports. Valencia province produces, 
entirely under irrigation, 45 per cent. of the whole onion crop of the 
country. A very long way behind, there are a number of secondary 
producers of much the same standing one with another; apart from 
Barcelona and Granada, these provinces—Almeria, Murcia, Alicante, 
Castellon, and 'Tarragona—have all an insignificant production of 
potatoes, and in the north-west it is Pontevedra, the Galician province 
least interested in the potato, which reaches this class. Moreover the 
other provinces in which onion-growing is of some importance— 
Guipuzcoa, Cuenca, Cérdoba, and 'Toledo—are none of them potato- 
producers. 

Cabbage, Tomato, and other Market-garden Crops. ‘These fall 
naturally into two main groups, the cabbage being at the head of one, 
which includes all the kindred members of the Brassica genus 
(brussels sprouts, cauliflower, &c.) besides lettuce, strawberry, and 
other ‘northerners’, and which belongs primarily to humid Spain, the 
tomato, with the pepper plant (pzmiento), melon, water-melon, and 
other ‘Mediterranean’ vegetables, forming the other group, which is 
only slightly represented outside the irrigated lands. 

The cabbage (col and berza are the common generic names: repollo 
for the white, compact, bullet-headed cabbage) is losing ground 
seriously in the country: its traditional association is with Galicia— 
‘where the cabbages come from’ so to speak—which still cultivates 
the cabbage on a large scale, particularly in Orense. But it is grown 
extensively in the northern provinces and in Burgos and Extremadura, 
a balance between ‘northerners’ and ‘southerners’ being reached in 
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Badajoz, and it is cultivated in some degree in the huertas of all the 
regions. ‘I'he tomato (tomate) is grown on the largest scale in the 
Valencian huertas, but has usually an important place in huertas 
everywhere in the south and east and also in Majorca. Balance of 
production, with the tomato group predominating, is reached again in 
Barcelona and in Madrid, where the market-gardens, lying below the 
city, are fertilized with the city’s sewerage. Up the Ebro valley 
the tomato and even the pimiento reach to Navarre and La Rioja. The 
acreage under the tomato has doubled in Spain during this century: 
it covers now nearly as much ground as the onion, being much the 
more valuable crop, acre for acre. 

Most of the minor food crops cannot be located precisely: the 
carrot (zanahoria) is a sporadic ‘northerner’; the leek (puerro) and 
garlic (ao), classed together in Spanish statistics, are found where the 
onion is grown. ‘The sub-tropical sweet potato (batata) has its home 
principally in the sugar-cane zone of Malaga and Granada, but is 
cultivated also in the Balearics and, on a small scale, in the coastal 
districts of the east and south. 


Fodder Crops 
Certain Fodder Crops in 1935 


Yield 
Acreage (thousands of tons) 
Turnip ; : 320,000 2,124 
Rotation meadow 172,000! 891 grass’ 
(ley) 123 hay’ 


The turnip (abo), which is most important as a fodder crop, is 
cultivated extensively from Galicia to the Basque provinces in the 
zone of maize and cattle, growing often between the lines of maize; 
it is hardly seen at all elsewhere, except at the other end of humid 
Spain, in Gerona, where maize and livestock are again in the fore- 
front. 

Rotation meadows belong properly to the same zone: rotations in 
which they appear with maize have been noted above (p. 211). The 
meadow, whether of rotation or of permanent grass, plays its largest 
part in this zone of the north or north-west, where irrigation, 
as in the plains of Lombardy, is given mainly in winter to ferti- 
lize the ground and maintain its warmth. In some districts the 
meadows are now infested with sedge and reeds from excessive 


t There is also grazing on 1,262,000 acres of permanent meadow, not mown, and 
hay from 1,647,500 acres of mown meadow. 
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irrigation. ‘he present experimental stations for meadow cultivation 
are in this zone, at Grado (Asturias) and in Galicia. But meadows, 
maintained by regular irrigation, are part of the rural economy 
wherever there is water for the irrigation. Hay, mown usually with 
the scythe, may be stacked in the open in the almiar, built round a 
centre pole, the tall, slender ricks of the Basque provinces standing 
on the slope to the brook from the farm-house on the hill being a 
regional feature; but, on the uplands of Old Castile, hay, dried 
‘parsley-green’, is brought in on the backs of ponies and stored like 
the corn in the attic-granaries of the farm-houses in the village 
streets; and, over the country, storage in a special barn or loft (henz/) 
is exceedingly common. The straw of the cereal crops is stored 
sometimes in special barns (pajares) grouped round the eras on the 
outskirts of the village, but more usually, like the forage and fodder 
crops, in or near the farm-house. 

Furze (tojo), though not a crop in the strict sense, is as valuable to 
the Galician peasant as to the Breton, and is as carefully tended. 


Industrial Crops (Food) 
Chief Industrial Crops (Food) in 1935 


Yield 
Acreage (thousands of tons) 
Sugar-beet . , 177,000 1,577 (sugar, 182) 
Sugar-cane . ; 7,500 197 (sugar, 18) 
Peanuts- \2 2s 3 24,000 21 
Aniseed ; : 6,000 I 


Much the most important industrial food crops are the two sugar 
crops, sugar-cane and sugar-beet. Sugar-cane (cafia de azucar) was 
introduced by the Muslims, who are said to have cultivated it over 
75,000 acres. It is uncertain whether it has been continuously culti- 
vated since that period, but Townsend found ‘considerable planta- 
tions’ near the city of Granada in 1787, and Ford, in the 1840’s, noted 
the sugar plantations along the ‘golden strip’, the fertile coastal plain, 
broken at intervals by mountain spurs, running from Adra (Almeria) 
to Malaga. On the flats of this plain fields of waving canes 15 feet 
high, behind which rise successive tiers of cultivation to the sheltering 
wall of high sierra in the background, supply now the sugar-mills of 
a line of small towns, Adra, Motril, Salobrefia, Torrox, and Nerja, 
to the city of Malaga itself. There were still 19,000 acres of sugar- 
cane under cultivation here in 1906-1910, but the acreage has declined, 
in spite of the introduction of a frost-resisting Javanese variety 
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selected by the experimental station set up at Motril in 1917. In 
some of the smaller villages old-fashioned mills (¢rapiches) still 
operate, taking in cane cut in leisurely instalments over the first four 
or five months of the year, but the modern mills of the towns have a 
shorter milling period of one to three months in late spring. 

Sugar-beet (remolacha azucarera) was first cultivated on a large 
scale on the farms of Saragossa and Granada, during the first decade 
of this century; in 1906-1910 half the sugar-beet of the country was 
produced in these two provinces, and the present distribution of the 
beet-sugar factories reflects this earlier condition. Active work of 
propaganda radiating, in the first place, from the experimental farm 
at Saragossa and stimulated by the industrialists, brought about an 
immense increase in acreage over the whole Ebro basin, where the 
great bulk of the crop is now grown and where more than half of the 
sugar factories are situated. In this basin Saragossa, Navarre, and 
Teruel constitute the inner ring, outside which Lérida, Huesca, 
Logrofio, Burgos, and Alava form a marginal ring of less intensive 
production. Granada, though it has lost ground seriously as a culti- 
vating province, has still about one-quarter of the factories. Seasonal 
work in the factories ends here in November, about the time it is 
beginning in the north. Isolated centres in Leén, Valladolid, Madrid, 
and Seville are rapidly growing in importance. Sugar-beet is an 
exhausting crop, and in the time of feverish expansion of the sugar- 
industry there was a serious conflict of interest between the industri- 
alist, anxious to contract in advance for the crops of an increased 
acreage, and the landowner, anxious to restrict beet-growing to the 
limits of a reasonable rotation. It is now mainly grown under irriga- 
tion and is normally taken once in rotations of four years or more, 
with wheat and legumes; in more intensive systems it may take the 
place of maize, in association with market-garden crops. Average 
yields of 10 to 12 tons per acre are normal, but bad years, with a drop 
both in yield and in sugar content, appear to recur in cycles. 

National requirements of sugar, estimated at 26 lb. per head of the 
population, were not fully met before the Civil War except in good 
years. Extraction from the sugar-cane, averaging 84 per cent. of the 
cane by weight, seldom gave 10,000 tons; extraction from the beet 
averages Over I2 per cent. 

The sugar-beet industry was for a long time partly controlled by a 
trust, which operated at first in Granada, but moved to the north 
early in the War of 1914-1918. The industry was nationalized in the 
1930'S. 
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In 1941-2 the home production of sugar, both beet and cane, had 
dropped to 150,000 tons, and in 1942-3 to 100,000 tons, about one- 
third of normal national requirements. ‘To encourage cultivation, 
pro rata allowances of sugar and pulp based on tonnage of beet or 
cane delivered at the factories were promised: the pulp of both has 
great fodder value. Free contracts being allowed in 1943, the price 
of the beet rose to 263 pesetas a ton, and the expectation of production 
of sugar in 1943-4 to 210,000 tons. 

Minor industrial food crops are: the peanut (cacahuete), grown in 
Valencia, and the red pepper plant (Capsicum annuum), grown in the 
Vera of Caceres near Jarandilla, in the upper Alagén district near 
Hervas, and on the huertas of Murcia, Alicante, and the Balearics. 
Both are irrigated crops. Aniseed (anis) is grown, either as an irrigated 
or a dry crop, in scattered districts of Andalusia and the Central 
Plateau. 


Industrial Crops (Textile) 
Chief Industrial Crops (Textile) in 1935 


Fibre 
Acreage Yield (thousands of tons) 
Cotton . - 61,000 2°6 
Hemp. : - 9,000 4°8 
Plax. ; : 1,600 03 


The three principal textile plants, cotton (algodon), flax (lino), and 
hemp (cdfamo), were all cultivated in Spain by the Muslims, who had 
themselves introduced the cotton. But cotton-growing, although 
surviving still from Malaga to Motril in 1840 according to Richard 
Ford, had virtually died out before the revival in the twenties of the 
present century. 

Flax-growing, after a serious decline in the middle of the nineteenth 
century and a more recent decline from the level of the first decade of 
the present century (4,500 acres), survived precariously in Galicia 
and the north-west provinces of the Central Plateau, with occasional 
fields sown to flax in other provinces for the supply of cottage weavers. 
Hemp alone maintained any serious hold throughout and was still, 
in 1928, when it covered 15,000 acres, the most important crop of the 
three. Thereafter cotton, which had been tried first on a small scale 
near Marbella (Malaga), went steadily ahead when introduced to 
Cérdoba and Seville, particularly after cultivation began on the 
reclaimed marshes of the Guadalquivir, where the soils were pro- 
nounced by experts to be superior for cotton growing to the Nile 
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delta soils. Andalusia, principally Seville, and Extremadura are the 
present producing regions. By 1942 Seville province alone was 
described as sowing 20,000 acres to cotton. The estimated national 
crop for that season was 20,000 bales. But estimates made in 1926 had 
shown that 375,000 acres, yielding about one quarter of a ton of raw 
cotton to the acre, must be cropped every year to meet the country’s 
needs, and that a cotton zone of one million acres would be necessary 
to supply this acreage, allowance made for rotation of crops. Self- 
sufficiency is not, therefore, in sight. A special bounty was offered by 
the Government in 1941 on cotton of improved quality grown on new 
lands. ‘The headquarters for the Cotton Department of the Institute 
set up to promote the production of textile fibres was fixed in that 
year at Seville. 

Flax, which is hardier than hemp, was cultivated formerly on soils 
of the Central Sierras, to which hemp did not reach, besides accom- 
panying it, in Townsend’s time, in the huertas of eastern Spain. 
‘Townsend saw it also in quantity near Granada. Its potential zone 
is, accordingly, extensive. But its nineteenth-century association 
was mainly with north-west Spain and the headquarters for the 
promotion of its cultivation have been fixed at Leon. 

Hemp is most intensively produced on the huertas of Alicante 
(where headquarters are now fixed), but extends from Murcia to 
Barcelona among the provinces of the Mediterranean coast and in- 
land as far as Madrid. It does not appear to have been cultivated at 
all in the western half of the country. Hemp has the advantage of 
fitting easily into intensive systems of cultivation, being a summer 
crop occupying the ground for 3 to 34 months only: on huertas of 
less intensive irrigation it goes well with wheat in two-course rota- 
tions and with wheat and a legume in three-course rotations. But it 
has given place widely within living memory to the potato in Cata- 
lonia, where Arthur Young found it everywhere in 1787. 

The cultivation of the mulberry tree for the rearing of the silk- 
worm was introduced to Spain by the Muslims of Jaén and spread 
from there to Granada, Valencia, and Murcia. Granada, cultivating 
the slow-maturing black mulberry (moral), believed to give the finer 
silk, had obtained by the thirteenth century a world-wide reputation 
for its silks. In Valencia and Murcia the white mulberry (morera) 
of the plains was cultivated. Afterwards, Valencia was for some 
centuries the silk capital of Spain, silk in the eighteenth century 
being nearly as valuable as all the other products of the province 
taken jointly. ‘The silk-worm continued to ‘pay the rent’ until the 
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middle of last century, when disease of the silk-worm invaded 
Valencia. Since then the huerta of Murcia has been the principal 
centre of production. Relations between the producers and the silk 
factories, controlled by French capital, were difficult, and the average 
production of raw silk in the whole country declined to 73 tons per 
annum in the decennium 1916-1925. By 1925 production, which 
had extended at one time to all the coastal provinces from Barcelona 
to Granada, and inland to Albacete and the provinces of Aragon, was 
practically limited to Murcia and its neighbours. But a revival was 
initiated in that year by the Government, which distributed gratis 
silk-worm eggs, mulberry trees and seeds, with advice to intending 
producers, from special stations, of which there was one at Murcia 
itself, and others at Alcira (Valencia), Puerto de Santa Maria (Cadiz), 
and in Asturias. Production rose rapidly, and is estimated now at 
470 tons raw silk, equivalent to 40 tons pure silk, about one-third of 
the nation’s requirements. ‘The headquarters of the department for 
silk, of the institute named above, are at Murcia. 


Industrial Crops (various) 


Various Industrial Crops in 1935 


Yield 
Acreage (thousands of tons) 
Saffron : : 23,500 o'r 
~ "Tobacco : 2 en “EOLOCO 7 
Esparto ‘ +. 15386,000 II5 


Palmetto : j — a 


Saffron, used partly as a condiment but mainly as a dye, was culti- 
vated extensively (30,000 acres) before the War of 1914-1918 in the 
La Mancha provinces and Aragon (especially ‘Teruel), the saffron 
fields of La Mancha being let in small parcels on four-year leases to 
farm labourers, who found active employment there on their own 
account at the season of All Saints. In spite of the tedious work of 
cultivation, saffron-growing has revived after a decline and spread 
to Valencia. 

Tobacco (tabaco). ‘The tobacco plant was first introduced openly 
under a scheme initiated in 1917, and its cultivation was fostered by 
the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera. Early experiments showed that 
the leaf of best quality was produced in Vizcaya and Malaga, but the 
zone of La Vera (Caceres, Avila, and Toledo) was expected to give 
the largest production. By 1930 the number of growers had risen to 
8,500, and of plants to 88 million. After the Civil War five zones 
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were marked off for tobacco cultivation with a maximum acreage 
allotted to each. ‘The zones of La Vera (7,500 acres) and Granada 
(5,000 acres) accounted for one-half of the whole allotment to the 
country. In 1941 production was stated to be 5,000 tons, an amount 
equal to one-fifth of the normal consumption of tobacco in the 
country. A National Service for Tobacco Cultivation is now in 
existence. 

Esparto Grass. ‘The use of the true esparto grass (Macrochloa 
tenacissima), which grows wild ina great part of the area of saline or 
semi-saline soils (Fig. 39), is now restricted to the making of ropes 
and coarse mats. ‘lhe most important grounds are near the coast 
in the south-east, between Alicante and Almeria; formerly large 
acreages were cut also in the inland provinces of Albacete, Toledo, 
and Granada. : 

Palmetto (palmito). ‘The palmetto, growing wild over 65,000 acres, 
is used extensively for basket-making in the south and east and in the 
Balearic Islands. 

Hops. 'Vhe cultivation of hops, introduced to Spain in this century 
by the Experimental Farm at Corunna, is still confined to the north- 
west. 


LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


Livestock being at all times a fluid population, and, in times of 
Civil War, peculiarly vulnerable, it is always hard, and at present 
quite impossible, to give an accurate account of their distribution 
in Spain. There is certainly a serious shortage in the country as a 
whole: apart from stock slaughtered during the war and not replaced, 
300,000 head were driven into France under the ‘scorched earth’ 
policy during the retreat from Barcelona. ‘The corn-growing farmer 
is specially hard-hit from the shortage of mules, which cost formerly 
2,500 pesetas, and in 1940, 7,000 pesetas. 

Special forms of contract in the livestock industry (ganaderta) are 
to be noted, in which a stock-owner (ganadero) takes a working 
partner, either in full partnership or on terms providing for the 
sharing of the increase in the owner’s own stock. ‘These correspond 
to the aparceria contracts in land tenure (see p. 200) and are often, 
as in Minorca, combined with them. They are specially common in 
the high valleys of Aragon, and in Asturias (under the name comufia). 
There is a great range of such contracts, shading off into customary 
payments of wages in kind made to herdsmen. 

Herdsmen responsible for migrants or for the sedentary stock of 
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63. Herd of fighting bulls near Utrera, Seville 
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pastoral communes may have some standing and enjoy privileges 
of pasturing animals on their own account. But the herdsmen of 
mixed communes, in charge of the stock sent out daily to the common 
pastures—sheep and goats, pigs, horned cattle, and mares with their 
brood (the dula)—are apt to be regarded as of an inferior class. 

The general interests of the ganadero were formerly attended to 
by the Asociacién General de Ganaderos (del Reino) with headquarters 
in Madrid. Cattle-raisers have now, since 1942, their own National 
Syndicate. 

Local associations are much fewer in number among stockbreeders 
than among farmers in general, and the National Service of Agri- 
cultural Credit (see p. 260) did not provide for their needs. 

Shows of stock, apart from a few shows held in connexion with 
the great fairs, were rare, but in Galicia they were held regularly over 
the province of Corunna. 

To help the breeder the Government provided centres (paradas), 
distributed over the country, for service of female stock by selected 
males. Army needs and their special breeding establishments—for 
the Artillery in Catalonia, for the Cavalry in Andalusia—had a wide 
influence. But selective breeding, except for animals of the horse 
kind, was promoted mainly by private stockowners, who made many 
experiments in the introduction of foreign breeds. Some of these 
were most successful, an outstanding example being the selected 
stock of Red Portuguese pigs bred by a large stockowner near the 
Portuguese frontier in Huelva. But usually cross-bred stock resulted. 
Upland villages which maintained a ‘parish bull’ might select one 
of their own rearing after a public Sunday show of the young bulls. 

The government programme laid down in February 1940 for the 
development of the livestock industry, besides providing for paradas, 
model farms, &c., specifically mentioned livestock shows and 
assistance to farmers to provide buildings needed for stock, parti- 
cularly silos. Seville was holding in 1943 the Second Regional Live- 
stock Show, with cash prizes. 


Livestock 


Sheep. The three fundamental breeds, between which crossing 1s 
common, are the indigenous long-woolled Churro, the immigrant 
short-woolled Merino, naturalized by the Muslims, and the Man- 
chegan sheep, of unknown origin (Photos. 61, 62, and 64). 

The churro, a hornless, long-bodied agile sheep, with bare head 
and thin bare shanks, gives a coarse wool suitable only for stuffing 
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mattresses and other such purposes (1933: 5,687 tons) and does not 
supply much mutton. But the ewes (1933: 2 millions) give milk for 
at least four months of the year, and the soft cheese made from their 
milk (1933: 11,000 tons) has special repute for quality in Burgos and 
Villalon. The churro is confined now mainly to Old Castile, and to 
a few highland districts. 


Livestock in 1935 


Thousands of heads Remarks 

mReep A 175320 Second in Europe, after 
Great Britain. 

Pigs -\o. : 5,141 me 

Goats . : 4,696 Second in Europe, after 
Greece. 

Cattle : Ay215 He 

Mules . é 1,479 First in Europe. 

Asses. . 999 First in Europe. 

Horses . ; 809 one 


A special Vasco-Navarrese variety of the churro, the lacho, with 
the solitary habit of the mountain sheep and its ability to resist damp, 
is a good ‘milker’ as its name implies, one of the ewes holding the 
all-Spanish record for a day’s yield of 1,395 c.c. But the numbers 
are small (1933: 120,000 ewes). ‘The best cheese comes from the 
Idiazabal and Roncal districts. 

The value of the merino sheep lies in the unique qualities of the 
curly-fibred silky fleece which covers its body almost completely. 
For some centuries Spain had a monopoly of the merino, but it has 
now spread over a great part of the wool-growing world. In Spain 
itself it has declined with the decline of transhumance (see p. 186), 
but sedentary and cross-bred varieties, yielding in 1933 8,000 tons 
of fine or medium fine wool, hold the field in the central sierras and 
over the western and south-western provinces (Fig. 52). Primacy 
in wool-growing seems to be passing now from Soria and the northern 
provinces to Badajoz: Soria is no longer the ‘head of Extremadura’ 
as claimed in its coat of arms: Soria pura, Cabeza de Extremadura. 

In recent years the practice of milking the merino ewes has crept 
in, to the detriment of the wool. The merino is only an average 
mutton producer. 

An early crossing of churro and merino gave the slow-growing Raso 
breed, with physical characters specially adapted to districts of 
excessive aridity. This is the typical breed of Aragon, and it is found 
also in Extremadura and in the ultra-arid district of the south-east. 
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The raso mutton is of the first class, but the short wool from the 
thick fleece (1933: 2,662 tons) is only of medium grade, and the ewes 
have poor milking qualities. In the three Pyrenean valleys of Ansé, 
Hecho, and Gistain, and in the Monegros district, there are also 
isolated breeds of unknown origin, yielding long wool of much higher 
grade. 

The Manchegan breed, characterized by the very rapid growth of 
the large, barrel-shaped body, is perhaps the most useful of the 
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Spanish breeds: the sheep gives abundant savoury mutton; the wool, 
usually black, is of average quality (1933: 2,809 tons); the cheese 
made from the 3-months’ milk of the ewes (1933: 5,000 tons ffom 
1 million ewes) is renowned. The breed predominates over one 
quarter, the south-eastern, of the whole country. 

In Catalonia the systematic fattening of sheep for the market is 
the chief form of the sheep industry, and the breed calls for no 
comment. 

The total production of wool and cheese (all breeds) in 1933 was 
as follows: wool, 25,840 tons, cheese, 40,000 tons. 

Swine. Swine are reared principally in the western provinces, 
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where the two fundamental breeds, the Extremaduran and the 
Galician or Celtic, represent ways of life diametrically opposite 
(Fig. 53). In Extremadura the essential part in the preparation of 
the pig for market is the fattening on the montanera pastures, from 
mid-October to the end of January, the acorn diet giving an unrivalled 
succulence to the pork of the region. The woodlands, mostly of ilex, 
which form the montaneras are worked over systematically, men with 
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staves (vareros) beating daily from the trees just as much acorn as 
the small herds, of 40 to 100 head, will eat ina day. Both the method 
and the breed extend to western Andalusia and Salamanca, and, on 
a smaller scale, to other acorn-yielding districts. Pigs of this breed 
are black or reddish-brown in colour and are the fattest of the country, 
furnishing the best bacon and lard. Pigs of the Galician breed are 
black, but in other respects the opposite of the Extremaduran, being 
lean, bony, ham-producing pigs, mainly stall fed with potatoes and 
chestnuts, and with offals and refuse of every kind: they are only 
rarely pastured at all. The Black Castilian pig, derived from the 
Extremaduran, is reared indoors like the Galician, and has acquired 
similar characters, but the hams do not find so wide a market as the 
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Galician hams. Fat bacon or lard from Extremadura is as essential 
an element in the Castilian stew (olla) as in the Galician (pote). 

Among the breeds of white pigs in the country the most important 
is the Catalan, a cross between the original type of the region and 
the Yorkshire or Craonese. A lean, bony pig reared indoors, it is used 
principally in the sausage industry, or for hams, especially in Andorra. 
The largest of the white pigs is the Vitorian, esteemed for its rapid 
growth and yield of lean pork, but it is not easy to acclimatize in 
other regions. It has, however, been crossed with the Black Castilian 
to give the White Castilian, the best of the breeds of Old Castile. 
Both in east Spain and in the Balearic Isles the indoor fattening of 
pigs for the factories, on refuse and products of the huertas or 
orchards, is important, Valencia having come to the fore in recent 
times in setting up factories. Majorca has a black pig of its own, 
excellently balanced in constitution between fat and bone (Photo. 51). 

There are said to be 200 distinct products of the factories described 
generically as ‘sausage factories’; some of them recall the ‘black 
pudding’ and other English products of the pig; for most of them 
there is no equivalent English term. 

The pigs of Spain, though much inferior in number to the sheep, 
have a rather higher total value. 

Goats. Highest densities in the goat population are found in 
Andalusia and Extremadura, and the lowest in humid Spain, a rough 
guiding principle in the distribution being that the goat will be 
found in any district in numbers proportional to the extent of pastures 
useless to other classes of stock either from poverty or from in- 
accessibility (Fig. 54). The goat is not, however, left everywhere 
to its own resources on poor pastures. By exception, it is raised 
indoors in Granada, where the finest breed, and of the best milking 
quality, is reared, and in Murcia, with the second-best breed, and 
milch-goats are often entirely stall-fed near towns supplied with their 
milk. In many provinces, notably Malaga, where goats outnumber 
sheep, the goat is carefully hand-fed as well as being pastured, the 
meat being valued, as well as the milk, where other meat-producing 
stock are short. Chopped olive-branches, with beans, is a specimen 
diet. Goats giving abundant meat are of separate breeds. 

Milch-goats have a longer milking season, of six months, than ewes, 
and those of the Granada breed reach averages of over 3 litres a day. 
The milk is largely consumed as such; some of it is made into cheese 
(1933: 571 millions of litres of milk from 1,892 thousands of milch- 
goats). 
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Cattle. More than half of the cattle of Spain are concentrated in 
the provinces of the north-west and north, from Galicia to Guiptizcoa, 
where stock-raising is more closely integrated with agriculture than 
in other parts of Spain (Fig. 55). Over this whole zone the cow is 
the usual working animal, taking work as a ‘functional gymnastic’ in 
preparation for calving and milking. Specialization is the exception: 
where a specialized working animal is needed, or can be afforded, it 
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is most frequently the ox: cows for milk production only are confined 
to the towns where, as in Spain in general, stalled Friesian or Swiss 
cows provide the milk supply. ‘The northern breeds of cattle are, 
accordingly, all-purpose breeds, differing from other native breeds 
by their aptitude for milk, and more especially by the high content 
of fat in the milk; this is most marked from Asturias eastwards, the 
native chestnut cow of Galicia being better for meat. 

From the upper valleys of Asturias the cows are sent up for the 
summer (with the brood-mares and sheep) to the Brafias and other 
high Cantabrian pastures, coming down with their calves in October ; 
the high pastures from Reinosa to the Picos de Europa carry similarly 
in summer the breeding-stock of the Liébana and of the Reinosa and 
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Cabuérniga districts of Santander: in the lower valleys the cattle, 
more closely bound up with the life of the farm, are of the same breeds 
as the summer migrants, Asturian and the shaded dun Tudanca, now 
much crossed with the Swiss, but rather heavier in proportion to 
their richer feeding. Summer migration has never been practised 
in the Basque provinces, where crossing with the Swiss cows has 
modified greatly the native Pyrenean breed—wheat-coloured, fawn, 
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and dun—still found in purer form in Navarre. Along the southern 
front of the Cantabrian Highlands the pastoral régime of the north 
persists into the higher valleys of Leén, where the Laceana district 
specializes in tinned butter for home markets, and into the Villarcayo 
and Sedano districts in upper Burgos. Alava and Navarre, with the 
ox taking a larger share of the farm-work, mark the transition to the 
interior. The practice of making cheese from cow’s milk is growing 
in Spain, but the ewes and milch-goats still provide jointly more than 
half of the country’s cheese. For a cheese of Roquefort type made 
at Cabrales (Oviedo) all three milks are used. 

In arid Spain the bright colours of the northern cattle give place 
to black and crimson black, and the build changes with the change 
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to the specialized functions of meat producing and working. Of the 
working breeds the Avila is largest, with powerful fore-quarters 
tapering off behind, and the breeds of Andalusia, Extremadura, and 
the Sayago district of Zamora repeat its characters more or less. — 
Seville and Cadiz are the provinces rearing most cattle of the Anda- 
lusian breed, and share with Salamanca the breeding of fighting bulls 
(Photo. 63), which represent perhaps in a pure form the original Iberic 
breed. In Salamanca the best pastures are reserved for this purpose, 
but the best-known meat-producing cattle are bred here too; under 
the name of Salamanca cattle or moruchos they spread over the high- 
lands of Castile, pasturing in summer on the rich grasses of the forests 
and returning in winter to stall feeding in the villages. In eastern 
Spain cattle are commoner in Gerona, where the breed is Pyrenean, 
and in Murcia, where a special red-coated breed with turned-down 
horns bears the name of the huerta, than elsewhere: of the Balearics, 
only Minorca has many cattle, making cheese at Mahon. 

The ox as a working animal has lost ground from the breaking up 
of pastures on which it had formerly its summer rest. The number 
of oxen had fallen below 300,000 before 1933; oxen are greatly out- 
numbered by working cows, mostly part-timers, of course, which 
are used in many highland districts outside the northern cattle zones. 
The supply of cow’s milk to the towns of arid Spain is maintained 
mostly by stall-fed Friesians, which degenerate rapidly: foreign 
breeds of milch-cow are not, as in the north, crossed with the native 
breeds. All Spain in 1933 produced 1,931 millions of litres of milk 
from 743,000 cows. ‘Taken in all, the cattle are thrice as valuable as 
the sheep. 

Horses, Mules, and Asses. 'There are three important groups of 
districts, all marginal to the Central Plateau, in which the breeding 
of horses, mules, and asses is traditional: a north-eastern group, in 
Catalonia and over the whole basin of the Ebro; a northern group, 
lying astride of the Cantabrian mountains; and, best known of all, an 
Andalusian group. Mules bred in one or other of these regions were 
reared on a large scale in La Mancha and Caceres (Figs. 56 and 57). 

In the north-east, Vich and Berga were outstanding centres, 
breeding horses in which the native Pyrenean strain was mixed with 
Norfolk, Breton, and Percheron blood, mostly for Barcelona and 
Gerona, which use the horse more freely than most provinces. The 
stud-book of the celebrated Catalan breed of ass was kept at Vich, 
where the jack-ass (garafién) served cross-bred Percheron mares to 
obtain working mules. he Catalan ass went far afield: a special 
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*‘Catalan-Americano’ strain developed overseas, and mules derived 
from this strain had begun to reach Spain by sea before the 1930’s, 
competing with mules from the French breeding-districts in making 
up the shortage which has always, in one degree or other, existed in 
Spain. In upper Aragon, Boltana and Fraga played the part of Vich 
and Berga, rearing also weanling mules from France. The highlands 
of Albarracin in Teruel and of Navarre and Alava bred mules also. 
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Surplus two-year-old mules from Aragon passed to the provinces of 
the Central Plateau, traditionally through the dealers of Maranchén, 
on the confines of Guadalajara and Aragon. 

In the north, Reinosa was the centre for the breeding districts 
using the high pastures and for others as far afield as Santofa. From 
the St. Matthew’s Fair at Reinosa, as many as fifty wagon-loads of 
weanling mules might be dispatched to the rearing districts, mules 
being hardly used at all in their native province. The supply of mules 
from Reinosa was, however, inconstant, being checked at some 
periods by a fashion for horse-breeding. Apart from the mares con- 
cerned in the Reinosa trade (cross-bred Percherons, as in Catalonia), 
the northern ‘cattle zone’, as defined above, bred only ‘poneys’ under 
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one name or other, but these in great numbers. On the southern 
slope of the Cantabrians, All Saints’ Fair at Leén sold weanling mules 
from the upper valleys of Leén and Riafio, and the markets at Sala- 
manca and Valladolid sold the mules of 'Toro and Bermillo del Sayago, ~ 
all bred from the ass of Leonese or Zamoran breed. The Zamoran 
farmers used adult mules bought back from the rearing districts. 





Fic. 57. Distribution of Mules and Asses. Each dot represents 
2,000 animals 


More important for horse-breeding than any other region was 
Andalusia, where the native breed of horse represented the original 
Arab, maintained by crossing with the modern Arab. The principal 
studs were in Cadiz, with the famous Cartujana breed among others, 
in Seville, and in Cordoba. Seville bred the best carriage and riding 
horses, Cordoba the best working animals, serving the older mares 
with an ass of the Cordovan or Andalusian breed to obtain the best 
Andalusian mules. 

In eastern Spain the horse was used in preference to the mule over 
the coastal plain of Valencia. In the Balearics only Majorca used 
horses in number, a native breed surviving here in purity until recent 
times. 
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The ass, of no particular breed, was widely used for transport by 
the humble classes, and even as a working animal by the very small 
farmer: the density was markedly high in the Basque provinces; the 
milk of the she-ass, no longer prescribed by the faculty, had in recent 
years almost ceased to be drunk. The mare was a common working 
animal in the cooler highlands; elsewhere, the mule, purchased from 
rearing-districts, if not bred locally, was steadily pushing the ox from 
the arid corn-lands. 

Other Livestock. Hens (30 million) are reared especially in Galicia 
and Asturias (5 million), but are widely distributed. 

Rabbits (7 million) are produced principally in the eastern provinces, 
especially Valencia (808,000) and Barcelona (659,000). 

Modern methods of apiculture have made much headway in this 
century, but the majority of the hives are still old-fashioned or 
rudimentary, cylinders of bark and portions of hollowed trunks of 
trees, covered by a slab of stone, being commonly used for the pur- 
pose. ‘heir numbers in any locality depend in the main on the extent 
of montes with aromatic scrub. In the eastern provinces seasonal 
migrations were common, the hives being set out first in the orange- 
groves for the flowering season, after which the bees spent a long 
summer on upland montes, returning in autumn to the carob planta- 
tions. Jijona, a small town between Alcoy and Alicante, is the largest 
honey market in the country (1,000 tons per annum). There are over 
a million hives in Spain. 


FORESTRY 


Spanish growing timber suffered severely during the Peninsular and 
Carlist Wars: it is not yet known to what extent it suffered during the 
recent Civil War. Except in the highest districts, forest trees (monte 
alto) may be found in the open growths which are usual in the wood- 
lands (monte bajo), so that large mixed areas exist, partly under 
timber, partly in pasture or even in use as arable land. 

The amount of forest in the proper sense, or the acreage from 
which commercial timber is obtainable, is, therefore, a matter of 
estimate. Estimates made between 1920 and 1930 agreed in indicat- 
ing a forest area of roughly 10 per cent. of the whole surface, say 124 
million acres ; these should be regarded as setting an upper limit to the 
forest area. 

Rather more than half of this area was returned as monte alto under 
the control of the Forest Services either of the State or of the four 
autonomous provinces—Alava, Guipuzcoa, Navarre, and Vizcaya. 
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Table I below indicates for the forests under public control (a) the 
distribution by species ; (0) the timber cut from forests of each species, 
with the amount of rosin obtained from the pine, except for the four. 
autonomous provinces; (c) the total area of monte bajo, with the fire- 
wood (/efia) cut; (d) the other products of forests in this category. 
The difference between the total area shown in I (a) and the estimated 
forest area represents partly monte bajo assessed as of value for timber, 
and partly forest or woodland under private ownership. ‘Table II 
shows the amount of rosin and timber and Table III, the amount of 
cork, obtained privately, either from privately owned forests or from 
publicly owned forests held on lease. 


TABLE | 


Woodland under Public Control, 1932-3 
(a) Area of Monte Alto (in acres) 


Pine Deciduous oak Beech Other species Total 
3,565,000 1,114,000 619,000 344,000 
75,000° 510,0007 560,000' 10,0007 6707.02 
(b) Timber 
Pine Deciduous oak Beech Other species Total 
cu.m. cu.m. cu.m. cu.m. cu.m. 
340,190 24,626 54,004 10,396 429,216 


(c) Area of Monte Bajo (in acres) 
Firewood in steres* 


2,651,000 1,915,900 
9,000° ee 
2,660,000 
(d) Cork . : ; , . ‘ j ieee sect 
23,739 tons 
Pine-kernels : ; ‘ ; . 181,300 hil. 
Acorns : ‘ : ‘ : os  42,400rh1: 
Rosin . A ‘ ‘ - -. § 26;450:tons: 


TaBLeE II. Union Resinera Espanola 


Pines treated Undistilled rosin Timber sold 
1932 6,716,700 15,751 tons 5,278,263 cu.m. 
1933 6,862,007 10;733" 35 2,553,178 4; 


TasLe III. Comisién mixta del Corcho 


1932 31,418 tons 
1933 36,224 ,, 


’ ‘The four autonomous provinces. ? 1 stere=1 cu.m. stacked timber. 
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The defects in the timber yielded have been clearly indicated in 
Spain itself by representatives of other interests. It is deficient both 
in quantity and in quality, the chief defect in quality arising from the 
shape of the trees, which cannot be economically cut except in short 
lengths of 2-4 metres. It is, moreover, not easily accessible, transport 
costs being high, even to factories situated in the same zones as the 
forests. 

The largest forests may be grouped according to the highland areas 
in which they are found: 

(a) The Cantabrian Highlands, with the Highlands of Zamora and 
Galicia, in which the forests are principally of oak, except in the 
Asturian sector of the northern front, where beech predominates. On 
this front, the eucalyptus pine is increasing in importance at middle 
and lower levels. Most of the oak timber cut in Spain comes from 
the valleys of Santander. The pinaster, or maritime pine, of the 
coastal zone supplies timber for the casks of the fish-curers. 

(5) The Pyrenean front in Navarre, Aragon, and Catalonia, on 
which the pine predominates, with exceptionally large forests in the 
central (High Pyrenean) sector. ‘The pines are of the usual mountain 
species; the Mountain pine (P. montana) is peculiar to this zone. 
Much of the timber cut is floated down in rafts (almadtias). Beech and 
oak are of importance only in Navarre, and the deciduous oak hardly 
exists elsewhere. Catalonia has the cork-oak in sufficient quantity to 
maintain the industry of 500 cork factories, mostly in Gerona and 
eastern Barcelona. 

(c) The Iberic highlands, with very large pine forests in the sierras 
of the central sector (Cuenca and Teruel): from this sector the forests 
continue, with breaks, westwards, by Soria, to the basin of the upper 
Arlanza in Burgos, and eastwards and south-eastwards to the low 
sierras overlooking the Mediterranean. Most of the timber cut from 
the pine comes from this zone. From some of the mountain tops the 
whole view below the level of the high pastures is of pine forest, in 
which the villages with their arable fields appear as small clearings, 
connected by white lines marking the roads. To the north of the 
pine-clad sierras of Burgos lie the mountains of the Demanda group, 
with important beech forests on the steep northern scarp and oak on 
the long southern slope. Most of the beech timber comes from the 
Demanda zone and from Navarre. 

Albacete and Murcia introduce the Andalusian zone, species such 
as the Aleppo pine, appropriate to arid soils and climates, covering 
large tracts. 
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(d) In Andalusia the whole gamut of pines is represented in the 
different zones of altitude (Fig. 58, P. pinsapo). The total quantity of 
pine is not large, however, and it is exploited only for resin in 
Granada and for timber in Seville and Huelva. The quick-growing © 
eucalyptus has been introduced on the marshes of Huelva. 





Fic. 58. This illustrates the multiple growth of 
the Pinsapo pine (P. pinsapo), which 1s here 
shown without foliage; its girth at base is between 


30 and 45 feet 


This zone, with Extremadura, is the principal home of the cork-oak 
(alcornoque), a calcifuge, which flourishes on the siallitic soils of the 
sierras in Malaga and Cadiz, and in the Sierra Morena, especially 
between Aracena and Cortegana. Most of the cork cut in Spain 
comes from this zone, but it is largely exported in bulk for treat- 
ment in foreign factories where Spanish cork is esteemed for the 
absence of offensive odour; there are a few domestic factories (boli- 
ches) in Seville and small factories on the south coast. The cork-oak | 
is not found in quantity north of Extremadura, but there is enough 
of it to maintain factories, meeting local needs, in Madrid, and at 
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various points on the north and east coasts. The anomaly is that the 
cork industry, which dates only from the period of the French 
Revolution, is still best developed in its first home in Catalonia, which 
produces only about one-fifth of the raw material (Photo. 60). 

Both in Andalusia and in Extremadura the ilex woodlands giving 
acorn pannage are of importance. No separate returns have ever been 
available of acreage under the ilex. 

(e) The Central Sierras, where the forests are of pine, the zone 
ranking third in timber production, after (c) and (b) above, and 
possibly first in resin production. Some beech and oak are cut for 
timber in Salamanca. 

In 1930 about one-half of the resin produced in Spain went to the 
soap-factories; a large proportion of the remainder was exported. 
The Resinous Products Industry, now producing synthetic camphor, 
celluloid, &c., was declared of national importance in June 1941. 

Outside the exploitation of the forest trees lie the local uses, too 
numerous to be summarized, of such trees as the poplars (alamo and 
chopo) for house-carpentry; willows (mimbre and sauce) and hazel for 
basketry and wattle; pine (P. pznea) for kernels; birch, in Galicia, for 
sabots. In addition the woodlands supply the material for the 
charcoal burning industry. 

Over 95 per cent. of the forest, woodland, and scrub areas controlled 
by the State is owned by village communes or groups of communes; 
control is now vested in the Patrimonio Forestal del Estado, an 
organism created in March 1941, with full powers to administer and 
extend forest areas; its operations are governed by the provisions of a 
decree of 30 May 1941. The net income arising from exploitation of 
their forests being of great importance to the vecinos (inhabitants of 
the villages holding common rights), an Order of 28 July 1939 laid 
down that only 10 per cent. of this sum can be applied to improve- 
ments. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL CONDITIONS OF THE PEASANTS 


Labour. In 1932, according to a statement made from Valencia 
during the Civil War, the Spanish agricultural labourer had on the 
average 180 normal working days in the year at a rate of wages of 5 
pesetas a day, together with go harvesting days, at 11 pesetas, making 
in all 270 working days, at 1,890 pesetas per annum. Just before the 
advent of the Republic the average had been 250 days, at 1,015 
pesetas. A serious attempt was, in fact, made in the first years of the 
Republic to level up agricultural wages, which had been paid at very 
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different levels in different regions, rates being outstandingly high in 
Catalonia and outstandingly low in Salamanca, and to restrict in 
various ways the cutting of labour rates by competition or otherwise. 
But the attempts made to compel farmers in general to hire at the new 
rates the same amount of labour as formerly were not very successful ; 
the number of wholly unemployed workers in agriculture and forestry 
reached the alarming figure of 220,000 before the Civil War, and 
there were 200,000 workers temporarily unemployed as well. The 
question of the economic rate justly due to labour in each region 
remained, therefore, unsolved: it was indeed a difficult question to 
solve at a time of collapse in the wheat market, not to speak of the 
acute political tension prevailing. ‘To-day the labour question is 
merged in the question of farming economics in general. 

The high average rate of seasonal unemployment shown by the 
Valencia statement was characteristic of Spanish agricultural labour. 
The average was, of course, greatly exceeded in some districts; in the 
south of Spain, for example, unemployment for many months of 
the year was common; as it is just in these districts that outside 
resources are most lacking to the labourer, and that the latifundios 
most abound, a grave social problem coexisted with a problem 
essentially agronomic and it is intelligible that the two should have 
become merged politically. Unemployment, moreover, usually 
accompanies low living conditions of every kind. ‘The Andalusian 
labourer who lives in a large town at a distance from his work and 
goes, as one of a herd, to live in a bothy on the cortsjo during the busy 
season has never, in fact, been assimilated to farming, either as a ‘way 
of life’ or as an economic pursuit. The little dark-skinned goatherd, 
who pushes about in his leathern apron and leggings among the gum 
cistus of the Andalusian uplands, may be badly paid, but he is at least 
assimilated to a “way of life’. When the stock-raiser introduces better 
economic methods, however, he is apt to begin by improving the 
housing of the stock only, as has been pointed out more than once in 
the last thirty years. 

Outside these ‘black’ districts the labourer is seldom completely 
dependent on his agricultural wages. ‘The line between the labourer 
and the small farmer is not sharply marked in Old Castile; a 1938 
wage schedule provides for the customary assistance from master to 
labourer with the labourer’s own harvest. In many parishes the 
poor hold land on long leases, broken up from the commons by the 
local council for their relief; labourers completely landless may hold 
a parcel on share-cropping conditions. Every degree of transition to 
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the tenant farmer or small proprietor class exists. There is often, 
besides, seasonal work in the sugar-beet factories (18,000 labourers) 
and others, and work on the roads, to tide over the slack season. 

The average rates shown in the Valencia statement, which were 
the ordinary rates of the period in Old Castile for an 8-hour day with 
pro rata payment of overtime, coincide with those enforced under 
the Nationalist Government in 1938 in a Valladolid wage schedule, 
II pesetas being the rate for the ordinary harvest work of reaping 
with the sickle, but 15 pesetas was paid for mowing hay; the scale 
descended to weeding rates of 44 to 3 pesetas for women and children. 
A regional feature was the allowance of 5 per cent. of the ewes’ milk 
made to shepherds in the milking season. ‘The minimum rate for all 
the year round farm work paid to males of 18 years and over was 5 
pesetas. 

For the orange and olive harvests of 1939-40, daily wages paid 
to pickers ran from 7 pesetas for men to 3°50 for women. In June 
1940 agricultural wages were advanced over the whole country by 
20 per cent., and the wages of herdsmen by 25 per cent., the minimum 
rate being raised to 6 pesetas a day. 

Labourers bringing their own draught animals to the field work 
are in a special category. In Extremadura, where these labourers 
(yunteros) are landless, depending on commons for the pasturage of 
their animals, their case is bound up with the questions both of the 
commons (baldios) and of agrarian reform. Being more immediately 
ready to take up land than other labourers, they have always been 
more restless. In March 1936 special decrees regularized seizures of 
land which were reversed by the Nationalist Government later in the 
year. 

Agricultural labour was specifically accorded in 1938 the benefits 
of the Ley de Accidentes de Trabajo en la Agricultura (an Agricultural 
Workmen’s Compensation Act) of 1931, and is now, since January 
1940, equally entitled with other classes of labour to the family 
subsidies introduced first in 1938. 

Seasonal migration between districts of different seasons, early or 
late, has always been characteristic of Spanish agricultural labour. 
Bands of men (cuadrillas) travel under their leaders, carrying sickle 
and reaping mitts tied to their bundles, from Portugal, Galicia, and 
Valencia to the harvests of Aragon and New Castile, and from the 
tiverain lands of the Douro to the uplands of Old Castile; hill-folk 
go down from Las Hurdes to the plains of Salamanca, from the high- 
lands of Teruel and Cuenca to the rice-fields of Valencia, from the 
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Maestrazgo to the olive-groves of the lower Ebro, from the highlands 
of Catalonia to the vineyards of the Panadés. Sometimes the whole 
family goes, living a gipsy life in the cart under an awning of sacking. 
Skilled workers have seasonal migrations too: thus rice-workers from 
Valencia go north to transplant rice in the Ebro delta. 

In times of major disaster, such as failure of the rains in Almeria 
or of the olive-crop on the Ebro, whole villages may be left without 
the able-bodied men, who migrate or emigrate temporarily to find a 
living for their families. Both piece-work rates (a destajo) and seasonal 
contracts are common during the different harvest seasons; in the 
olive harvest a whole family may be at work at so much per hectare 
of trees stripped. Verbal agreements always specified whether the 
rate was with keep or with the midday meal only (olla or puchero), 
or with the snacks (meriendas) only. A liberal puchero greatly sweet- 
ened human relations. In the south, labour had usually the rancho 
provided by the master: this is described as having improved of late 
except in the black areas of Seville and Cadiz. 

The Small Farmer. Apart from difficulties peculiar to tenant 
farmers, the main trouble of the small farmer has always been credit. 
If short of working capital, as he usually is, he has had recourse in 
the past either to usurers or to a mutual association: in more recent 
years the National Service of Agricultural Credit set up by the 
Vizconde de Eza in 1917 has also been at his disposal. The difficulty 
hardly arises in the north, from Galicia to Navarre, or in the Balearics. 
Elsewhere, it is much more a difficulty of the cereal-grower than of 
other kinds of farmer, and is most pressing under the afio y vez and 
other less intensive systems of cultivation, with most of a year elaps- 
ing between the outlay on seeds and fertilizers and any possible 
return. Thus the oldest and best-managed mutual associations are 
found in Burgos and Caceres and other cereal-growing provinces of 
the Central Plateau. Many of these have a long history as posztos and 
bear names preserving the flavour of the century of origin, the Posito 
de los Cuatro Sexmos de la Tierra, in Salamanca, for example. There 
were 4,266 associations of the kind operating in 1934, with 555,609 
members and a floating capital of 80 million pesetas (say, £2 million). 
The National Service at that time was giving each year loans averag- 
ing over 30 million pesetas, to all classes of farmer, but mainly to 
wheat and rice growers. In 1933 loans were given also to assist the 
new itrigating farmers. For the years 1938-9 and 1939-40 cash 
advances, up to 50 per cent. of the probable harvest, were arranged 
by the Government for wheat farmers. Since 1939 all questions 
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relating to Agricultural Credit and Insurance have been dealt with by 
the Instituto Nacional de Colonizacién, which has power among other 
things to grant loans for schemes of improvement put forward by 
tural parish councils and syndicates (up to 150,000 pesetas) or by 
private individuals (up to 30,000 pesetas). 

The Farmer and the Government. 'The official link between the 
farmer and the Ministry dealing with Agriculture, in the broadest 
sense, was and still is the provincial Ingeniero fefe Agrondmico who 
supplies the Ministry on the one hand with reports on local conditions 
and actual practice, and, on the other hand, carries on propaganda 
work among farmers for the improvement of practice by lectures and 
demonstrations, in co-operation with the Granja-escuela (model farm 
or experimental station) of the province or region. This work was 
sometimes rapidly effective (see section on sugar-beet, above, p. 238): 
on questions of broad principle, such as the balance between cropping 
and livestock, the going was usually heavier. Thus, in Seville, in 
1943, the lecturer was still pressing for more forage crops of vetches, 
sulla, &c., and for more and better silos, as his predecessor was doing 
a quarter of a century ago. The duties of the Ingeniero Jefe seem now 
to include also more specifically than before the organization of 
production and marketing; he is, of course, the normal channel 
through which request would be made for help from the phyto- 
pathological and similar services, for engineering assistance, for hire 
of tractors by ‘co-operatives of production’, &c. So much for direct 
contact on purely agronomic matters. | 

On a broader plane, the Government provides the economic 
framework within which the farmer works. 

Subsistence farming and the self-sufficiency of village communes 
were in full retreat before the Civil War. Villages were not lacking, 
it is true, in which the rock and spindle (or wheel) and the handloom 
were still in use to produce all needful woven goods from local hemp, 
flax, and wool; hemp was grown to provide the rope-soled sandals 
(alpargatas), timber cut from the montes by the ploughwright or the 
farmers themselves to make the ploughs and other farming imple- 
ments, and all non-local foods, even wine and olive-oil, were cut to a 
minimum; villages, in short, in which as little as possible was pur- 
chased outside the village, and transactions so far as possible were 
conducted in kind. The salaried village doctor, the ploughwright, 
and the shepherds were paid, and the school fabric more or less 
maintained, by the village council from the product of rates levied in 
cash or in kind. Money needed for state taxes on land, carts (if any), 
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hand-looms, additional food or clothing, furniture (rarely), was raised 
by sending stock to a neighbouring fair. Such villages rode out 
economic blizzards more easily than those in which farming had 
become an economic pursuit from which money had to be found for 
the purposes of a civilization deemed to be higher. 

But the steady influence of the motor bus carrying the mails daily 
to bus-head high up in each of the valleys was making itself increas- 
ingly felt, and the whole agricultural population was being drawn 
more closely into the general economic framework of the country. 

It will be intelligible, from a cursory glance at the distribution of 
the country’s production, that this framework should have been 
protectionist before the Civil War, and that, among the agricultural 
products, protection should have been given in the first place to wheat, 
by far the most important in gross, though not in relative, value, and 
also the most vulnerable. Cheap sea-borne foreign wheat was kept 
away from the industrial periphery, whose products were in compensa- 
tion protected against an invasion of the centre by foreign manu- 
factured goods. It is to be noted that in the protectionist policy a 
balance had to be kept between regional interests ; the need is obvious 
as between regional industrial and regional agricultural interests, but 
less obvious as between the conflicting interests of different agricul- 
tural regions. The perennial question of maize imports, whether 
cheap imported maize was to be allowed to compete with barley and 
wheat, is an outstanding example of the questions affecting this 
balance which faced successive governments. Galicia, as the region 
which puts maize to the widest uses and can give foreign maize most 
immediate application, was the most affected by this question, which 
became acute when maize imports were checked in the interests of the 
wheat-grower during the wheat glut. And, even among the wheat- 
growing regions themselves, there was a conflict of interests during 
this glut, so that the Government, in 1934, was protecting one against 
invasion by the other. 

To-day, the keynote of economic policy is self-sufficiency. The 
general practicability, or impracticability, of ultimate self-sufficiency 
in respect of different products can be seen roughly from the relevant 
sections. For most of these products, apart from the difficulty of the 
necessary changes in rotations, the shortage of fertilizers, of material, 
of livestock, and probably also of labour, is an obstacle to immediate 
self-sufficiency. In the matter of fertilizers, there is a permanent 
annual shortage of 600,000 tons of natural phosphate needed to make 
up for the deficient home supply to the superphosphate factories. 
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Only 4 per cent. of the nitrogenous fertilizers needed is produced as 
yet at home; the factories for the production of the remaining 96 per 
cent. and for the necessary conversion of the native chloride of potash 
into the sulphate were only under construction late in 1943. 

To protect the farmer, or rather to stimulate him to play his part 
within this policy, a high level of controlled prices has been main- 
tained, the effect of which has been to raise the total value of agricul- 
tural products by 150 per cent., from 10 to 25 thousand million 
pesetas per annum. To the stimulus of these prices further baits of 
one kind or another have been added. But there seems to have been 
no direct general control of cropping or of the numbers of livestock to 
be maintained, merely inducements and some restrictions, such as the 
prohibition on the feeding of wheat to stock. Labour can hardly be 
said to have a fair economic remuneration under the above conditions 
with a 20 per cent. rise in wages. One would hazard the guess that 
agriculture is not really at the moment integrated to an economic 
system, and that there has been virtually a widespread return to local 
self-sufficiency, the level of agricultural prices representing an attempt 
to woo the farmer out of his self-sufficiency. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


SIZE OF THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


COASTLINE of nearly 2,000 miles, divided almost equally between 
A the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, has given Spain a consider- 
able fishing industry. Although the coast, except in Galicia, is poor in 
large natural harbours, it abounds in shallow inlets and sandy creeks 
suitable for small boats. Galicia itself has exceptional advantages, 
and its vast sheltered rias, teeming with fish, have always been the 
main nursery of Spanish seamen. ‘The development of fisheries has 
been further encouraged by economic factors: the bulk of the Spanish 
population lives near the coast, while religious custom and a general 
shortage of stock, other than swine, have popularized a fish diet. 

Numbers employed. During 1933 the fishing industry of Spain 
employed 145,000 persons afloat and 29,000 on shore. The land 
occupations included the gathering and catching of fish from the 
beach, the mending of apparatus, and the marketing of the catch, 
but excluded the canning industry, which occupied a further 24,000 
persons. Hence, all told, in a normal year the Spanish fisheries give 
employment to nearly 200,000 people. There are in addition many 
part-time fishermen who register as agriculturists in the census, 
and another 2,500 workers engaged in constructing fishing-craft. 
The fishers generally work either for a fixed wage or for a share of the 
takings (a la parte). 'The men with a fixed salary are found chiefly on 
the bigger steam vessels that fish in deeper water and at the fixed 
tunny-nets; they earned about 100-150 pesetas each a month before 
the Civil War, as well as some fish for their own use. In some cases, 
where the catch exceeded a certain amount, the wage was increased 
by a percentage of the landings, the owner and masters receiving a 
bigger share than the crew. ‘Those working a la parte are much more 
numerous than the salaried fishermen and are concerned mainly 
with the fisheries near the shore. ‘The usual payment is a share of the 
profits after the common expenses of food, apparatus, and boat have 
been deducted. The proportion and nature of the share-out differ 
considerably at the various ports. 

In 1933, of the people employed afloat 21,500 were owners and 
115,000 employees. ‘The fishing population was greatest in Galicia, 
which normally has over 40 per cent. of the sailors and 50 per cent. of 
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the shore-workers in the industry. Some idea of the local employment 
afforded by the fishing industry, excluding canning, may be gained 
from the numbers employed in the chief fishing areas (sub-delega- 
tions) in Spain. | 


Sub-delegation Persons employed (1933) 
Vigo 20,927 
Malaga 8,494 
Villagarcia 7,514 
Algeciras 6,006 


Vessels engaged. Prior to the Civil War the Spanish fishing-fleet. 
consisted of about 36,000 vessels totalling 175,000 tons.t It was 
composed of 1,600 steam-driven craft averaging 50 tons each, 5,000 
motor-vessels of 7 tons each, 19,000 sailing-craft of 2 tons each, 
and 10,000 rowing-boats averaging about 14 tons each. Over one- 
third.of this fleet was stationed in Galicia, where sailing-vessels are 
very common on the rias. Most of the steam-driven craft work from 
Cantabrian and Galician harbours, whereas motor-vessels operate in 
almost equal numbers from the Atlantic and Mediterranean coasts 
(Appendix D, Table 13). During recent years mechanically driven 
fishing-vessels have been working from at least eighty-eight ports in 
Spain. Hence it happens that a country with a relatively small 
mercantile marine has a multitude of small craft and that the crowded 
fishing quay is the most animated scene at most Spanish ports. 

Annual Catch. In the period immediately preceding the Civil War 
the average annual catch was about 300,000 tons, valued at 250 million 
pesetas. ‘The industry has expanded in recent years and the annual 
catch exceeded 400,000 tons in the period 1940-1942. 

In 1933 the main fish landed, by weight, were sardines (95,000 tons), 
hake (38,000 tons), anchovy and boqueroén (22,800 tons) ; by value the 
leading species were hake (23% total), sardines (13% total), and 
cod (12% total). ‘The monthly landings ranged from 16,000 tons in 
February to 32,000 tons in October. The comparative steadiness of | 
the national catch is due partly to the wealth of species, which prac- 
tically ensures good fishing all the year, and to the possession of 
fishing-grounds in the Atlantic and Mediterranean. The time of 
maximum yield varies on the different coasts of Spain, but the 
marketing of a local surplus presents great difficulties owing to the 
distances involved. Hence in practice there is a large import of cod, 
especially for drying. Details of the fish-catch by species and regions 
are given in Appendix D, Table 12. 


' The Spanish fishing fleet in 1940 consisted of 30,000 craft totalling 160,000 tons. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE FISHERIES 


The fisheries of Spain may be roughly classified into freshwater, 
shore, and coastal types, to which should be appended the somewhat 
insignificant long-distance catch. 


Freshwater Fisheries 


In relation to her size, Spain is poor in inland waters, there being no 
large lakes, as in Italy, and few extensive estuaries, since the two main 
rivers end in Portugal and the Mediterranean streams have deltas 
at the mouths. The rivers, lagoons, and existing lakes abounded in 
fish before the use of dynamite and other illegal methods depleted 
their stock. ‘To-day good fishing is still to be had in many parts of 
Spain; the mountain streams, especially of Cantabria, contain trout, 
while the lowland rivers, especially in the south, are frequented by the 
barbel, carp, and tench. The salmon periodically visits many of the 
larger rivers of the north and north-west coast, the season lasting 
from February to June on the Minho and from February to July on 
the Bidassoa. ‘The sturgeon (Acipenser sturio) is caught in the Ebro 
and a few other Spanish rivers. 'The freshwater fisheries are, however, 
relatively unimportant and no details of the catch are given in the 
annual statistics. 


Shore Fisheries 


In some areas of Spain the practice of catching small fish, such as 
sardines, by seine nets from the shore survives to a limited extent. 
There is also a considerable gathering of crustaceans and shellfish 
from the beach at low tide. About 8,700 tons of crustaceans were 
caught in 1933, the main species being gamba and cigala (4,900 tons) 
and goose-barnacles (1,500 tons). The latter (percebes) are commonly 
eaten as a hors d’cuvre in Galicia; they are black in colour and 
resemble hens’ feet, the edible part, which has to be extracted from 
the shell, being pale and rubbery. Other crustaceans include the 
lobster, shrimp, and sea-turtle. The small pink shrimps of the north 
make good eating, as also does the lobster. ‘The lobster provides a 
coastal rather than shore occupation, but the catch is often stored in 
slate-covered tanks (cetarias) at the shore edge. In 1933 there were 
29 cetarias on the Atlantic coast and 4 in Minorca, all of which are 
usually well stocked from June to September. 

The shellfish industry is entirely a shore occupation, about 
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1,500 tons being gathered in a normal year. The harvest reaches its 
peak in autumn and falls to a minimum in summer. The main types of 
shellfish are mussels, clams of various kinds, and oysters. The in- 
dustry is of considerable importance in the rias bajas of Galicia, 
which produce nearly all the Spanish catch of oysters, vietras, and 
navajas, and over half of the clams. Cultivated oyster-beds and 
vivariums for mussels and clams occur at several localities on the 
Atlantic coast of Spain, whereas on the Mediterranean coast the 
cultivation of shellfish is practically restricted to vivariums for 
mussels (Photo. 67). 


Coastal and Long-distance Fisheries 


Normally about go per cent. of the national fish-catch is obtained 
from coastal waters. ‘The north and north-west coasts take two-thirds 
of the total landings, due mainly to the heavy sardine yields of the 
Galician rias, which alone exceed the whole fish-catch of the Mediter- 
ranean coast of Spain. The sardine forms the chief fish in all the 
fishing-zones except Cantabria, where anchovy and hake are more 
plentiful. The second species by weight is hake, which is fished 
8 miles or more off shore, mainly on the Atlantic seaboard. ‘This 
fish, however, is easily the first in value, the catch of pescadilla alone 
in 1933 being nearly double that of sardines. 'Tunny and lobster are 
fished at from 3 to 7 miles from the coast; the former is caught mainly 
off Andalusia and Cantabria, and the latter off Galicia. | 

Spanish long-distance fisheries are very little developed. One or 
two ports of south-eastern Spain participate in the fisheries off the 
coast of north Africa, and at least one port of Atlantic Spain used to 
send boats to the Newfoundland banks. Probably the only long- 
distance fishing concern is Pesquerias y Secaderos de Bacalao de Espatia 
(P.Y.S.B.E.) of San Sebastian, which was founded in 1927 with a 
capital of 27 million pesetas. In normal times it fished on the New- 
foundland banks and in occasional seasons near Iceland. Its original 
fleet consisted of seven trawlers of about 1,200 gross tons each, but 
another six ships of this type have been constructed at Bilbao and 
were awaiting commission late in 1943. In 1942, owing to war con- 
ditions, most of the fleet was engaged off the Canaries, where the 
voyages last about six months and the catch is mainly tunny and 
bonito; during the latter part of 1943 two of the vessels were fishing 
off the Greenland banks. By this time, however, three of the original 
fleet had been converted into cargo-carrying vessels. ‘The company 
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has a factory for drying cod at Pasajes and was constructing another 
at Ferrol in 1941. 

There is, however, a considerable import of fresh and salted cod, 
much of which is dried in Galicia for the national market. | 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE FISHING INDUSTRY 
The Cantabrian Coast 


The Cantabrian fishing-zone, as officially defined, stretches from 
the Bidassoa to the river Eo at Punta Rumeles. Its headquarters are 
at Santander, and it is divided into nineteen areas known as sub- 
delegations, which include such important places as Pasajes, Bilbao, 
and Gijon. Although 450 miles long, this coastline is usually steep 
and exposed, and most of its inlets are small and sand-encumbered. 
The main exception is Pasajes, which has a natural harbour, well 
sheltered and with depth and space sufficient for a large fishing-fleet. 
Throughout the Cantabrian zone the fish as a rule live somewhat far 
from the coast, on which they can find few waters suitable for rest and 
spawning. Yet the densely peopled industrial areas of the Basque 
Lands and Asturias afford a ready market for any kind of fish, be it 
hake or tunny, squid or cuttle-fish. 

In 1933 about 85,000 tons of fish and crustaceans were landed in the 
region. By weight this comprised 27 per cent. of the national catch, 
and by value about 30 per cent. Hence Cantabria is second to 
Galicia for weight of landings but excels it for value. 

The bulk of the fish brought to Cantabrian ports consists of 
anchovy and boquerén (14,000 tons), pescadilla or small hake (12,600 
tons), and sardine (10,500 tons). Then follow paparda, merluza 
(hake), and bonito, in all of which Cantabria is the chief area in Spain. 
Important quantities of sea-bream, mackerel, and tunny are also 
landed, although the latter fish is more characteristic of the Atlantic 
coast of southern Spain. ‘The nature of these fisheries provides 
high monthly yields throughout the year, since the paparda catch 
reaches its maximum in January and February; that of anchovy 
and boquerén in April and May; of hake in May and June; of tunny 
and bonito from June to September ; and of mackerel from September 
to January. Pescadilla and sea-bream provide good catches at all 
seasons. The high value of the Cantabrian fisheries is mainly due 
to the relatively large catch of hake, large and small, which are 
fished at 8 to 12 miles off shore. 

Lobsters, goose-barnacles, and mussels are fairly plentiful, but 
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otherwise this coast is not rich in crustaceans and shellfish. In most 
years oysters are cultivated at Bermeo and Santander; lobster- 
farming 1s more common, being especially followed at San Vicente 
de la Barquera and Llanes. In addition to the above species, there is a 
fair catch in autumn of squid and cuttle-fish, but the choco is a less 
usual article of diet here than in Galicia. 

The fishing off the Cantabrian coast is done predominantly from 
steam- and motor-vessels. Details of the fishing-fleet in 1933 are 
given in the following table: 























Vessels. Tonnage | 
Type | Number | Aggregate | Average | Chief ports by tonnage 
Steam TEA 38.508 50 Pasajes 
Motor L182 7,610 7] Pasajes 
Sail 789 1,463 2 Luarca and Gijén 
Rowing | 2,046 | 1,445 3 | Santander and Guetaria 
TOTAL 4,701 46,026 a | 





_ The vessels were working from at least nineteen harbours, of which 
Pasajes, with half the total tonnage, was by far the chief. In 1933 this 
port had 162 steam-boats (18,000 tons) and 52 motor-boats (2,600 
tons) stationed in its area, which was the only important sub- 
delegation in Cantabria for these types of craft. The places of minor 
importance for steam-vessels included Gijén (70 boats, totalling 
4,770:tons) and Bermeo (93 boats, totalling 2,400 tons). ‘The biggest 
steam-craft, which are used in the sardine fisheries, carry 20 to 25 men. 
A feature of the distribution of motor-boats was the large number of 
tiny craft of about 5 tons working in or near Laredo (126 boats) and 
Santander (108 boats). For sailing-craft the Luarca region (341) and 
Gijon bay (124) were the chief, but there is no other coast in Spain so 
unsuited to sailing and with so few vessels of this type. ‘Tunny and 
bonito are often caught by hand lines from large sailing-vessels 
(lanchas) that take a crew of 6 to 8 men and work about 6 miles off 
shore. On the other hand, small rowing-boats are common, 400 such 
craft fishing in the estuary of the Nervidn alone. 

In 1933 the fishing industry of Cantabria employed 19,000 people 
afloat and nearly 3,000 on shore. The number of fishers at each port is 
proportional to the number of ships rather than to their tonnage. Thus 
the 21,000 tons of shipping at Pasajes gave employment to 2,900 
people, whereas the 2,700 tons of small craft at Bilbao occupied 1,750 
fishers. In addition, the preserving and salting industry gives work 
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to 6,000 people. About 25,000 tons of fish are dealt with in a normal 
year, there being over 200 factories for salting, nearly 70 for can- 
ning, and 45 for pickling. Of this production, 10,000 tons are ex- 
ported annually as preserves, mainly from San Esteban de Pravia, 
Santona, Luanco, and Bermeo. 


Galicia 

The fishing-zone of Galicia stretches from Punta Rumeles near 
Ribadeo to the mouth of the Minho, a distance of 300 miles. For fish- 
ing purposes it is administered from Corunna and is divided into 
twenty-two sub-delegations. Throughout its length the coast has a 
wealth of anchorages and beaches suitable for small vessels, but the 
main inlets of the north-east, the ras altas, are small and straight 
compared with the rtas bajas of the south-west. Biologically, these 
southern rias are ideal for spawning, shelter, and feeding, and they 
form in themselves the chief fishing-grounds of the Peninsula. 
Trawling, however, is not confined to their sheltered waters and is 
carried on at times as far as 8 miles off shore. The disadvantage of 
distance from the rest of Spain has been partly overcome by the 
canning and drying industry, which is the characteristic industrial 
activity of Galicia. 

In 1933 about 128,000 tons of fish, or 40 per cent. of the Spanish 
catch, were landed in the region. ‘The chief species by weight were 
sardine (62,800 tons), small hake (13,100 tons), and various kinds of 
mackerel (5,700 tons). By value the small hake is the chief fish, but 
there is no question of the predominant place of the sardine in the 
local economy. In addition, a few thousand tons of anchovy, horse- 
mackerel, ray, merluza, conger eel, aguja, and cod are landed in most 
years. The following account of the sardine fisheries at Cangas on 
the Ria de Vigo is applicable to all Galicia. Here, the sardine is fished 
all the year exceptin latespring. The steam-launches reach the fishing- 
ground at dawn, and their look-outs watch for the blue-black stain of 
sardines on the water or a crowd of pelicans darting to feed. On find- 
ing a school, bran is thrown on the water to prevent the fish seeing 
the boat and the net, and the buoy to which the end of the seine is to 
be attached is cast overboard. ‘Then, scattering a bait of broken cods’ 
eggs mixed with bran, the fishers steam in a circle round the school. 
In February bait is usually no longer necessary as the dolphins often 
round up the sardines; in summer and autumn the fish are revealed 
by their phosphorescent glow. The seine used is the cerco de jareta, 
which replaced the gill net about thirty years ago. It is 300 to 400 
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yards long and in the middle where it arches downwards about 100 
yards deep (Photo. 65). ‘The cotton meshes about an inch square that 
formits main body are edged with reinforcements of heavy thread and 
double mesh to which ropes bearing corks, weights, and rings are 
fastened. When the net has been pulled back to the buoy the draw 
rope is tightened and the fish are frightened away from the boat and 
into the bag of the net by furious beating of the water. 

Other nets in use in Galicia include the arcos de jurel for fish of the 
mackerel family. ‘This, the biggest of all hoop nets used in Spain, 
usually swings on eight ropes and a pulley from the mast of a small 
rowing-boat (Photo. 67). Chopped fish is the usual bait. The jabega 
or drag-net is a much larger affair used by steam-trawlers. Its legs 
are each 250 or more yards long, while the purse is 33 yards deep 
and the mesh from 10 inches in the sides to half an inch in the purse- 
tip (Photo. 66). For small fish, such as mullet, a cotton trammel net 
(tramallo), about 300 yards long and 2 to 3 yards deep, is often used. 
It is sent to the bottom or near it by heavy stones, and is held upright 
by corks so that fish swim into it. 

The coast of Galicia is also ideal for crustaceans and all types of 
bivalves, considerable quantities of which are sent alive in tanks to the 
provincial capitals of Castile. ‘The main catch is the goose-barnacle 
(p. 266), but Galicia is also the chief Spanish source of lobster and 
shrimp. Lobsters are caught in large-meshed nets, usually about 30 
yards long by 3 wide, buoyed with corks and heavily weighted. 
These rascas are baited with fish or corn husks or white rags and 
sunk over a rocky bottom in g to 50 fathoms at 3 to 7 miles from 
the coast. The lobsters run on to the net and entangle ches claws 
in the meshes. 

The catch of shellfish reaches 12,000 tons in a good year, and 
includes almost a monopoly in Spain of oysters and razor clams. ‘The 
best species of oyster come from near El Padrén; the clams are dug at 
low tide with stout short-handled hoes or raked from the bottom with 
long-handled rakes and tongs (Photo. 67). The rias are also the main 
Spanish source of mussels, which are chopped from the rocks at low 
tide. The larger are cooked and eaten; the others are usually pounded 
to a paste and used for bait in scoop nets. ‘The cultivation of various 
kinds of crustaceans and shellfish is carried on in most of the rias. 
Thus at Carril on the Ria de Arosa, part of the beach is divided with 
low stone barriers into vivariums for raising shellfish. Each enclosure 
belongs to a separate owner who brings young mussels, clams, or 
marine shells and plants, crops and sells them. Scallops also abound 
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in the rias, and in some villages house-walls near the sea are covered 
with their shells (Photo. 67). 

Galicia also supplies the bulk of the Spanish catch of octopus or 
cuttle-fish. ‘These are fished from small boats, especially during the | 
period August to May. The apparatus (rafia) consists of a stick about 
6 inches long with a stone tied in the middle and a cord 30 fathoms 
long attached to it. Sometimes a hook is fastened at the bottom and 
pulled slowly along. When the octopus seizes the crab it is drawn 
smoothly and insensibly to the surface and caught in a long spoon-net 
before it lets go. The fisherman immediately kills the fish by driving 
a sharp stick through its mouth or by biting it to death with his teeth. 
The octopus is considered a delicacy in Galicia and northern Spain, 
where it is eaten especially at fairs and festivals. It is often boiled in 
large cans over open fires, the vendor forking out the steaming mass 
of rose and purple tentacles and selling them at one peseta or more an 
arm. Considerable quantities are dried, while small quantities are 
shipped frozen or packed to Argentina, Brazil, and New York 
(Photos. 67-68). 

The Galician fishing-fleet consisted in 1933 of over 13,000 vessels 
totalling 60,cootons. Although at least twenty-two ports participated 
in the industry, one-half of the total tonnage was stationed at Vigo, 
which was the headquarters of the largest steam-driven fleet (441 ships ; 
26,000 tons) in Spain.’ The other chief ports for steam-driven ships 
were Corunna (77 vessels) and Marin (28 vessels). ‘The most common 
type of vessel is the one-funnelled, wide-beamed motora that pulls the 
sardine nets. Motor-craft play a relatively small part in the Galician 
fisheries, there being fewer working here than off most other stretches 
of coast in Spain. Vigo, with 184 vessels of 54 tons each, and Marin, 
with 30 vessels of 18 tons average in 1933, are the main centres. 

Small sailing-vessels are most typical of Galician harbours. ‘There 
are on the rias 9,000 sailing-craft or nearly as many as on all the other 
harbours of Spain. About 1,500 work from the short stretch of coast 
near Villagarcia, 1,400 from Vigo, and 1,300 from Santa Eugenia de 
Ribeiro. ‘The ships vary greatly in tonnage, build, and rigging. Some 
are gabbards (gabarras) with a foresail and fore staysail; others are 
two-masted schooners or galeones used with drag-nets. The character- 
istic vessel of the rias bajas is, however, the dorna, which carries a 
lateen sail; it is clinker-built, decked usually to the waist, and has two 
forks over the gunwales on each of which rests a large oar when it is 


1 In 1942 the size of the fishing-fleet at Vigo had decreased to 359 vessels, of 
which 5 were large trawlers and a further 112 were engaged in deep-sea fishing. 
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not in use (Photos. 67 and 69). ‘The fishers of Galicia use sails when- 
ever possible, and many of the motor-driven ferries that ply on the 
rias often rig a sail when away from shore. On the other hand, rowing- 
boats are not much more common than elsewhere in Spain and many 
of them are mere skiffs. Marin has 400 such boats averaging 4 ton 
each, and both Villagarcia and Sangenjo over 300 of 1} tons average. 
The great barges (traineras), rowed by a score or more men, that 
carried on the sardine fisheries a generation ago have almost been 
replaced on this coast by steamers. The appearance of the main types 
of fishing-craft here and elsewhere in Spain is shown in Fig. 59. 
The relative importance of the different types of vessels in 1933 may 
be judged from the following table: 





Vessels Tonnage 
Type | Number Aggregate Average Chief ports by tonnage 
Steam 709 33,999 | 48 Vigo 
Motor 784 5,008 64 Vigo; Marin 
Sail 8,993 17,850 2 Villagarcia 
Rowing] 2,828 3,281 i Sada; Sangenjo; Villagarcia 





TOTAL’ -|) 53,314 60,138 


The Galician fishing-industry gives employment to about 62,000 
people afloat and 16,000 ashore. Nearly half of the sailors work in 
sailing- and rowing-vessels. The great centre is Vigo, where the 
fishing-fleet employs 20,000 people, or more than is occupied in this 
trade on the whole of the Cantabrian coast (Photos. 70-1). Next in 
importance by number of employees are Santa Eugenia de Ribeiroand 
Villagarcia with over 4,o00each. Activities ashore, suchas the mending 
and making of apparatus and the cultivation of shellfish, are greatest 
near Villagarcia (3,400 workers), which in this respect has no rival 
in Spain. It should be noticed, however, that the labour is usually 
amphibious and fishing alternates with cultivation (Photo. 68). Only 
along the north-west coast from Finisterre to De los Aguillones do 
the extreme poverty and exposure of the cliffs force the men to turn 
to the sea for a full-time occupation. In these areas the women steady 
the family incomes by the making of lace. 

An additional 11,500 people (1933) work in the preserving factories 
that line the coast, especially in the rias bajas (Photos. 72-3). In 1933 
there were 133 establishments for salting, 80 for canning, and 49 for 
pickling. Together these handled 40,000 tons of fish, of which 12,000 
tons were exported. Vigo alone was responsible for one-third of the 
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Fic. 59. Types of Spanish Fishing-vessels 


1-3. Steam-trawlers; 4. Small steam-launch for sardine-fishing; 5. Vessel for fishing bonito (lancha 
bonitera); 6. Smack (trainera) for sardine-fishing with seine; 7. Galeén; 8. Dorna; 9. Trawling felucca 
(falucho); 10-11. Small sailing-craft for inshore fishing; 12. Rowing craft (chalanas). 
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- output and half of the export. Although considerable quantities of 
shellfish and anchovies are canned as well as sardines, canning is not 
usually a full-time job. Increased employment seems likely in the cod- 
drying industry; in 1940 factories were being built at Vigo and Ferrol 
(and Santander) to produce, it was claimed, the total Spanish 
consumption of dried cod-fish which is reputed to be 80,000 tons a 
year. At present the main difficulty of Galician fishers is the great 
seasonal variation in the sardine catch, since a good year gluts the 
market and a lean year, as in 1941, causes serious poverty. 


Atlantic Coast of Southern Spain 


The Atlantic fishing-zone of Southern Spain consists of the 182 
miles of coast between the Portuguese boundary and ‘Torre Guadal- 
mesi near Tarifa. Except for the estuaries of the Guadiana, Odiel-— 
Tinto, and Guadalquivir, and the bay of Cadiz, there are no large 
inlets nor adequate shelter for fish. Some compensation accrues from 
a position alongside the entrance to the Mediterranean which brings 
a share in the catching of tunny and other migrant species. 

In a good year between 40,000 and 50,000 tons of fish, or 15 per 
cent. of the Spanish catch, are landed here. The chief species are 
sardine (9,600 tons in 1933) and small hake (8,500 tons); the latter, 
however, is of greater importance since it fetches more than twice the 
price of sardines. The catch of bastina (ray, &c.), tunny, and sea- 
bream reaches 2,000 to 3,000 tons a year and forms the bulk of the 
Spanish supply. The region also predominates for sole and plaice. 
The tunny fisheries are probably the most characteristic activity off 
this coast, and in 1933 there were one fixed tunny-net near Ayamonte, 
Huelva, Isla Cristina, and Sanlucar de Barrameda and four near 
Conil. ‘These eight nets trapped 46,000 tunny (atun) averaging 
130 lb. and a vast number of other fish mainly of the tunny- and 
sword-fish families. The total catch exceeded 7,000 tons, half of 
which came from the coast near Conil. The great strength and size 
of the apparatus and the method of trapping the fish have already 
been described (Vol. IT, p. 193). 

The flat, sandy Atlantic coastline of southern Spain is favourable 
to few kinds of crustaceans, and only gamba and cigala are gathered in 
large quantities. Of shellfish, mussels are by far the chief. Various 
forms of octopus are also fairly common on this coast, the calamar 
(squid) being the most valuable. 

The fishing-fleet consists of 4,000 craft of 28,000 aggregate 
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tonnage, about half of which is stationed near Cadiz and Isla 
Cristina. The steam-trawling fleet works mainly from Cadiz bay and 
the Odiel—Tinto estuary ; Cadiz has 81 steam-vessels averaging go tons, 
Huelva 58 of 40 tons, and Isla Cristina 22 of 70 tons each. Motor- 
craft are also much used, especially at Barbate and Isla Cristina; 
these participate mainly in the tunny fisheries and are larger than is 
usual in Spain, 10 to 20 tons being a common size. Rowing- and 
sailing-vessels play a large part in the fisheries in and off the mouth of 





Fic. 60. Fishing-craft on the Guadalquvir 


the Odiel-Tinto; about 1,100: sailing-craft averaging 4 tons are 
stationed here and a numerous fleet of rowing-boats. The latter 
increase in size from a few hundredweights near Huelva to as much as 
5 to 8 tons off the coast near Isla Cristina. 

In 1933 the fishing industry employed 10,600 persons afloat, of 
which 60 per cent. worked in steam- and motor-driven vessels. 
About 2,700 people find work ashore in mending of apparatus, market- 
ing, and tending of corrales (fish-ponds), and another 6,000 in 
canning and salting establishments. About 10,000 tons of fish are 
preserved in a good year, the bulk coming from canneries and salting 
factories at Isla Cristina, Ayamonte, and Barbate. It is noticeable how 
much the industry is concentrated in the small sea-side towns to the 
practical exclusion of Cadiz and Huelva. 
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The Mediterranean Coast 


The Mediterranean coast of Spain stretches for 1,000 miles and is 
divided into three fishing-zones: the South Mediterranean zone from 
near Tarifa to Cabo de Gata with its headquarters at Malaga; the 
Levante zone from Cabo de Gata to Cabo de San Antonio with its 
headquarters at Alicante; and the Tramontana zone which stretches 
thence to the French boundary and is under Barcelona. In addition, 
there is the Balearic region under Palma which controls the whole of 
the Balearic archipelago. 

The total weight of fish landed in these zones in a good year is 
between 50,000 and 60,000 tons, or about 18 per cent. of the Spanish 
catch. Half of the yield goes to ports in the southern zone and most of 
the remainder is landed in Catalonia. The outstanding fact is the 
poverty of these fisheries compared with those of the Atlantic, where 
Galicia alone takes double the catch of Mediterranean Spain. 
Throughout the area the sardine (12,000 tons in 1933) is the chief 
fish by weight and is normally followed by anchovy (5,000 tons), 
small hake, ray, and boops. Jurel and mullet are also common, the 
latter being predominantly a Mediterranean catch. The tunny 
fisheries are not of great importance, less than 800 tons of fish of all 
kinds being caught in fixed nets (almadrabas) in 1933. ‘The bulk of 
this catch came from Tarifa, but there is a tunnery near Ametlla in 
Catalonia which supplies the local market (Photo. 74). 

Except for gamba and cigala, crustaceans are not caught in large 
quantities. Shellfish, however, are more common since the mussel 
abounds in the south and mejillon in the north. On the Costa Brava 
of Catalonia, shellfish are more prominent, and some of the harvest 1s 
canned for use in other parts of Spain. The octopus family is also 
well represented and fetches good prices. 

The nature of the fishing-catch varies slightly from north to 
south. In the South Mediterranean zone hake exceeds sardine in 
value. Anchovy, sea-bream, mackerel, ray, boops, and bonito are ail 
landed in considerable quantities; there is an important harvest of 
gamba and cigala and a large gathering of uncultivated mussels. ‘This 
is by far the chief stretch of coast of eastern Spain for fishing, and 
Malaga is the chief Spanish Mediterranean fishing-port. 

In the Levante zone the sardine predominates, being followed in 
weight by anchovy and in value by hake and mullet. This coast, 
except for the almost enclosed Mar Menor, is in most respects the 
poorest fishing-area of the Peninsula. 
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The Tramontana zone includes such contrasting features as the 
flat, sandy Valencian littoral, the mud-flats of the Ebro delta, and the 
rockbound coast of northern Catalonia. It produces mainly sardines, 
but good catches of hake, red mullet, and ray are also landed. Gamba 
and cigala are the chief crustaceans and mussels the main shellfish; 
the latter are very extensively cultivated near Valencia (25 establish- 
ments) and on a small scale near ‘Tarragona, Barcelona, and Rosas. 
There is also a fair haul of various types of octopus, a delicacy as 
much liked here as in Galicia. 

The Balearic zone is responsible for barely 1 per cent. of the 
Spanish catch. ‘The chief landings are sardine, ray, and mullet, the 
latter being easily first in value. This small industry is carried on 
mainly in Palma bay, but Minorca leads for lobsters and has the 
only four cetaria on the Mediterranean coast of Spain. 

The fishing-fleet working in the zones described above consists 
of 14,000 ships totalling 41,000 tons. ‘The relatively low tonnage 
(20°%% Spanish total) is due to the small use made of steam-power. 
On the whole of this coast there were in 1933 only 38 steam-driven 
fishing-vessels and 25 of these (averaging 100 tons) were at Malaga, 
which consequently was by far the chief fishing-centre of eastern 
Spain. The only other ports with steam-trawler fleets were Valencia 
(5 ships of 180 tons each) and Villajoyosa (5 ships of 80 tons each). 

On the other hand, motor-craft are common, especially in Cata- 
lonia, and in number (2,672 in 1933) but not tonnage exceed those of 
Atlantic Spain. On the Catalan coast a large part of the catch is landed 
from heavy-oil launches which travel out some 50 miles to their 
fishing-grounds and unload direct at Barcelona or Tarragona. The 
size of the motor-vessels working in the Mediterranean ranges from 
3 tons up to about 500 tons. In 1933 the largest motor-driven fleets 
were stationed at the following places: 


Number of vessels Aggregate tonnage 


Tarragona ? : i , : 210 1,933 
Valencia . : i : ; ; 79 1,776 
Palma’ . i : ; : s 449 1,651 
Vinaroz . : : ; , , 100 1,534 
Malaga . : : i : : 83 1,052 
Barcelona ; : ; E ‘ 136 1,002 


Small sailing-vessels of 14 to 2 tons are much used and are generally 
preferred, especially in the Balearic islands, to rowing-boats. The 
’ The mainstay of the fishing-fleet of the Balearic Islands is the bou, a motor- 


driven vessel averaging about 25 gross tons. These craft (50 in 1942) are engaged 
all the year in making trips of about 12 to 14 hours. 
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main ports for sailing-fleets are Malaga (1,512 averaging 2 tons) and 
Garrucha(577 averaging 2 tons); for rowing-vessels Algeciras, Motril, 
Castellén, Matard, and Rosas are outstanding. 

In 1933 there were no less than 62,000 people engaged in the 
fisheries of Mediterranean Spain. It is obvious that much of the 
work is either part-time or poorly paid, since the average annual 
yield is barely 1 ton per person. Thus it requires one-third of all 
the fishermen in Spain to secure about one-sixth of the national catch. 
The chief centres of employment are Malaga (8,500 persons), 
_ Algeciras (6,000), and Garrucha (4,700). Some of the coastal villages, 
such as San Carlos, Ampolla, and. Ametlla in the north, are predomin- 
antly inhabited by fishermen, but in most coastal settlements 
fishing is combined with or subordinate to agriculture. In contrast to 
the great canning industry of Atlantic Spain, the Mediterranean 
fisheries scarcely meet the local demand for fresh fish. On the whole 
of this coast in 1933 there were only 32 salting establishments and 
2 canneries. The former were mainly in northern Catalonia and the 
latter at Malaga; together they preserved only 700 tons of fish. 


BUILDING OF FISHING-VESSELS 


The Spanish fishing-fleet of about 36,000 vessels requires a con- 
siderable annual replacement. There is no doubt that it could, at the 
same time, be much improved as regards size of the ships, since 
much of the industry is done from small boats that are wasteful of 
man-power. ‘This was recognized in 1941 when the authorities tried 
to insist upon craft operating off the Atlantic coasts having a dis- 
placement of over 70 tons and those in the Mediterranean of over 
40 tons. The capacity of Spanish fishing-yards to produce ships of 
these sizes is, however, small compared with their normal capacity 
for making the traditional fishing-boats. ‘The industry slumped dur- 
ing the Civil War, and subsequently from 1939 to 1941 only 1,500 tons 
of fishing-vessels were launched. A revival occurred in 1941, when 
40 ships of over 70 tons and 27 of between 40 and 70 tons were built 
and the construction of 485 smaller vessels was authorized. ‘The 
process of enlarging the units of the fleets was continued in 1942, when, 
for example, 6 fishing-vessels of 1,300 tons each were constructed at 
Bilbao and 2 new 240-ton vessels of 300 h.p., intended for service off 
Cadiz, were launched at Vigo. 

The capacity of Spain to build fishing-fleets is, however, best 
represented by pre-Civil War activities. In 1933 there were at work 
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272 yards or establishments divided between 107 places. The 
2,500 people employed by these constructed nearly 1,300 craft 
totalling 6,800 tons during the year (Appendix D, Table 14). 

Over one-third of this new tonnage came from Cantabrian yards © 
and included 32 steam- and 110 motor-driven vessels (Photo. 75). 
The chief builders of fishing-craft on this coast were Zumaya (14 ships 
averaging 60 tons), Pasajes (48 ships of 15 tons each), Ondarroa (13 
ships of 35 tons each), and Gij6n (1 ship of 177 tons). Outstanding 
among the localities for smaller craft were Bermeo, which made 
13 steam-trawlers of about 15 tons each, and Lequeitio, which 
produced 29 small motor-launches. 

Galicia also has a large number of people skilled in the building of 
local craft. In 1933 no less than 35 places were making fishing-craft, 
but only 5 of these were turning out steam-driven vessels. During 
the year 20 steam-vessels, 44 motor-launches, and nearly 400 other 
craft were constructed. Most establishments employed a mere hand- 
ful of people, but at Vigo, the chief fishing-craft builder in Spain, 
1,145 workers produced 18 ships totalling 1,123 tons. Marin 
(44 ships averaging 5 tons) and Palmeira (4 motor-craft of 22 tons 
each) were next in tonnage of the Galician yards. 

Ship-building is much less important in southern and eastern 
Spain, there being in 1933 no establishment here for making steam- 
driven fishing-vessels. On the south Atlantic and south Mediterra- 
nean coasts there were no noteworthy yards, and Malaga, the main 
fishing-port, only made 2 vessels of 15 tons. In the Levante zone 
Alicante, with 44 ships of 312 aggregate tons, was the chief centre. 
In T'ramontana 25 places had small yards or slips, but Barcelona, the 
chief employer, had only 33 workmen engaged specifically in the 
construction of fishing-craft. Cambrils, San Carlos, Palamds, and 
Rosas together made 30 motor-craft, but none was much above 
10 tons. In the Balearic islands Palmaand Alcudia turned out 21 small 
craft with motors and a few sailing-vessels. Statistics for the building 
of fishing-craft in the year 1939 are given in the following table: 


Number of yards. : ? : : 236 
ee »» persons Biiplesed . ; , sk P2062 


Number Total tonnage 


Steam . Z z ; 4 46 3,152 
Motor . : : ; b) 205 2,892 
Sailing . : ‘ : ; 103 264 
Rowing . ; : ; b> 504. 953 


OPAL 6 A: ; ‘ «1, .998 7,201 
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In addition, during this year, 261 workshops employing nearly 4,000 
persons repaired 4,232 fishing-craft. 

It will be seen from the above survey that the construction of fishing- 
boats is a traditional industry in most fishing-centres in Spain. Only, 
however, in the north and north-west are the concerns sufficiently 
large to construct vessels suitable for long sea journeys. In 1923 nearly 
half of the total tonnage came from the four ports of Vigo (1,123 tons), 
Zumaya (821 tons), Pasajes (703 tons), and Ondarroa (427 tons). It 
seems highly probable that with the increase in the size of trawlers 
these ports and the main centres for the building of merchant ships 
in Spain will produce a still larger proportion of the Spanish fishing- 
fleet. 


CHAPTER VIII 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE 


COMMERCE 


HE commerce of Spain is small in comparison with the size of its 
aie and the favourable geographical position it occupies in 
relation to north-western Europe, the Americas, and north Africa. 
The total trade is normally comparable with that of Algeria, which 
has only 7 million inhabitants. In fact, for quantity and nature of 
trade Spain is intermediate between the highly industrialized 
countries of western Europe and the purely agricultural lands of 
south-eastern Europe. Among the many factors which account for 
this state of affairs are poverty in power resources which has prevented 
considerable development of industry, social conditions, and the 
general instability of government. 

The direction of trade is mainly with the United States and north- 
west Europe. With these countries surpluses of foodstuffs and 
mineral ores are exchanged for manufactured goods. A secondary 
and much less important current of trade flows to Latin America and 
the Spanish colonies. The type of trade is here reversed, for Spain 
supplies small quantities of manufactures and receives raw materials 
in exchange. 

For many years trade policy has been closely controlled by the 
Government. After the War of 1914-1918 customs barriers were 
built up to protect the home market from foreign manufacturers. High 
cotton tariffs, in particular, gave a virtual monopoly of the Spanish 
market to the Catalan industrialist. With the advent of Civil War in 
1936, normal sources of supply were cut off in many cases, and Spain 
bought large quantities of war materials from both Germany and 
Italy. The triumph of General Franco in 1939 followed closely by the 
start of a World War has radically affected Spain’s trade policy. 
Spain is comparatively near the main belligerent Powers, and has 
supplies of minerals, particularly of iron ore, which have greatly 
increased in value. In contrast foodstuffs, her other principal export, 
which consist mainly of perishable or semi-luxury products such as 
oranges and wines, find difficulty in retaining markets in a warring 
world. Imports, too, have markedly decreased, owing to the general 
shortage and to shipping difficulties. As far as possible Spain has 
kept her commercial policy in accord with her political ideals, and has 
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increased her trade with Germany, Italy, and to a certain extent Japan, 
at the expense of Great Britain and the U.S.A. 'The advantages of 
self-sufficiency in war have also been forcibly brought home, and 
Spanish industries have made considerable advances in the pro- 
duction of substitutes and synthetic goods. 


Movement of Trade 


Since 1929 Spanish trade has not in any year been carried out under 
‘normal’ conditions. ‘The international trade crisis of 1931-2 was 
followed by only three years of slow recovery and adjustment when 
the Civil War began. This completely disorganized the type and 
direction of trade, and normal conditions had no time to reassert them- 
selves before the country, for the second time in this century, was in 
the difficult position of a neutral state in a world war. It was therefore 
unable to buy freely the goods needed for reconstruction, and though 
exports increased in value, stress was laid only on special strategic 
materials, such as metals. With all these difficulties it is not surprising 
that the movement of trade was steadily downwards till the end of the 
Civil War, when although the value of goods went up greatly, the 
tonnage had in some cases further declined. 


Total trade Imports Exports 
Year (Thousand pesetas) (Thousand pesetas) (Thousand pesetas) 
1929 . 4,849,996 2,737,048 2,122,948 
1930 4,904,286 2,447,532 2,456,754 
1931 : 2,166,208 1,175,899 990,309 
1932 1,718,025 975,712 742,313 
1933 1,509,674 836,633 673,041 
1934 1,467,578 855,044 612,534 
1935 1,464,359 876,140 588,219 
1936 959,506 505,703 453,803 
1937 537,004, 344,259 192,745 
1938* AG oe Ee 
1939T 582,393 342,754 239,639 
1940 1,014,920 620,585 394,335 
1941 1,070,938 549,892 521,046 
1942 1,240,361 609,605 630,756 


* No figures available. + April to December. 


Trade with the United Kingdom 


Under normal conditions Great Britain and Spain are natural 
trading partners, one being a highly industrialized country with a 
surplus of manufactured goods and coal, the other essentially an 
agricultural country with Mediterranean fruits, vegetables, and iron 
ore for sale. Before 1936 Great Britain normally provided one-tenth 
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of the total imports and bought one-quarter of the total exports. It 
was, in fact, the chief market for Spanish produce, though only the 
third largest importer. The balance of trade was therefore definitely 
favourable to Spain, and the exports to Britain were about twice as 
valuable as the imports. 

‘The main imports from Great Britain normally were coal and coal 
products, iron and steel manufactures, worked metal goods, spun and 
woven textiles, and machinery. In 1933, of a total import of coal and 
coal products valued at 18 million pesetas, Great Britain provided 
about 17 million pesetas, and a tonnage of over three-quarters of a 
million metric tons. The bulk of coal imports was of bituminous coal, 
and the coke and anthracite bought were worth only 13 million 
pesetas each. About a quarter of the total went to Barcelona for the 
Catalan industries. The coal trade was very important to Great 
Britain as it provided a bulk product to be sent in return for weighty 
goods, such as iron ore and foodstuffs. ‘There was some competition 
from Germany and Poland, but the British proportion of the trade 
was well maintained from 1918 to the end of the Civil War. Since 
1939 the Spaniards have been forced to develop their own coal and 
hydro-electric resources more fully. This is a development strictly in 
accordance with the Government’s plans for self-sufficiency. The 
coal import will no doubt be resumed after the war, but its propor- 
tions and value will depend essentially on world policy. 

The other purchases from Great Britain were of very much less 
importance and met with more strenuous competition in Spanish 
markets, particularly from the United States and Germany. In 1933 
the main iron and steel manufactures imported from Britain were 
motor-cars, Diesel engines, iron and steel bars, and special steels. 
France, Germany, U.S.A., and Czechoslovakia were then keen com- 
petitors in the Spanish market. Another important metal product 
supplied mainly by Great Britain was tin-plate, which was often re- 
exported again as containers for fish and fruit. 

Britain found a good market for cotton piece goods in Spain despite 
the heavy import duties, designed to protect the Catalan manu- 
facturer. After 1930 there was a tendency for the quantity of imports 
from Britain to increase, but not their value. A small amount of fine 
wool was also sent, whilst Britain led the market for combed and 
carded wool and woollen piece goods. 

Other considerable imports from Britain included textile machin- 
ery, asphalt (about 10,000 tons were supplied in 1934), rubber 
products, kaolin, electrical machinery, and celluloid. As a whole, 
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therefore, imports excluding coal were mainly of manufactured 
goods of high value and small bulk. 

Exports to Great Britain were almost entirely of heavy goods, 
mainly food and raw materials. Owing to the proximity of the two 
countries and the short sea journey involved, Spanish goods had the 
great advantage of small transport charges when sold on the British 
markets. 

Foodstufts were the most valuable of these Spanish exports to 
Great Britain. Wines were normally the principal export, and were 
annually worth from {1 to £14 million. ‘The main wines bought by 
Great Britain were sherries, amontillados, and other ‘special’ wines. 
In 1937 the orange export to Britain was valued at £1? million despite 
the difficulty of trading in the Civil War. ‘The British market was 
also supplied by the orange crops of Palestine and Brazil, which 
competed strongly with the Valencian product. Since 1939, when the 
British Government restricted the import of oranges, Spain has found 
great difficulty in finding a market for her Valencian harvest. In war- 
time oranges, which are not a vital foodstuff and have great bulk and 
perishability, become an unwanted crop; after the war the British 
market will undoubtedly return. Other food products sold to Britain 
in normal times were almonds, potatoes, onions, lemons, grapes, and 
raisins. 

Mineral ores were the other main exports to Britain. Of these, 
iron ore, bought almost entirely from the Bilbao region, was of para- 
mount importance. It served as a very useful ballast export for the 
coal bought from Britain. In fact Britain normally bought about two- 
thirds of the total ore exported and a large quantity of iron pyrites. 
Most of the copper concentrates from the Huelva area and mercury 
from the Almadén mines were also exported to Britain. | 

Much of this trade between Spain and Great Britain was a natural 
exchange unstimulated by preferential tariffs. The main elements 
will probably return after the war, though the development in Spain 
of local power resources, and the retention in Britain of a more self- 
sufficient agricultural policy, will probably alter the quantity and 
variety of trade between them. 


Trade with the British Empire 


The normal trade between Spain and the countries of the British 
Commonwealth is comparatively small, and in 1933 represented only 
4 per cent. of the total trade. The largest part of this trade consisted 
of imports into Spain, 7 per cent. of the total imports coming from 
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the British Commonwealth in 1933. About half of this trade was 
with India. 

In 1933 Commonwealth imports into Spain were mainly from 
India (29 million pesetas), Canada (9 million pesetas), Newfoundland 
(7 million pesetas), and British Africa (4 million pesetas). The only 
other suppliers were Australia, British territory in Asia, the Union of 
South Africa, and Gibraltar. India sent vegetable fibres, mainly jute 
(10 million pesetas), cotton (8 million pesetas), flax seed, tin, copra, 
and hides. Canada supplied over 74 million pesetas worth of motor- 
cars, spare parts, and some asbestos. She took an important share in 
the Spanish market for motor-cars, particularly for the heavier 
vehicles. Practically the whole import from Newfoundland consisted 
of dried cod, which is a staple of the Spanish labourer’s diet. Other 
imports from Commonwealth countries were wool from Australia 
and South Africa, asbestos from British Africa, and tin from Malay. 

Exports from Spain to the British Empire were not important and 
were only about one-tenth of the import value, so that the balance of 
trade was unfavourable to Spain. The chief market was Gibraltar, 
which, with its own scanty food-supplies, depended on the neighbour- 
ing Spanish territory for fruit and vegetables. In 1933 these exports 
to Gibraltar were worth over 2 million pesetas. 


Trade with other Countries 


It is possible to distinguish two trends in the direction of Spanish 
trade: first, the natural emphasis on trade with highly organized com- 
mercial countries, such as the United States, France, Germany, 
Belgium, and Holland, where Spanish agricultural surpluses can be 
exchanged for manufactured goods; and secondly the traditional 
trade with the Spanish-speaking countries. (For the direction of 
trade in 1933 see Appendix D, ‘Table 15.) 

Trade relations between Spain and the United States are fostered 
by sea communication between the two countries and the Spanish 
need for cheap, strong, mass-produced articles, such as motor-cars and 
agricultural machinery. It is, however, very one-sided, the balance 
being distinctly unfavourable to Spain. In 1933 the main articles 
which Spain bought from the United States were raw cotton, petroleum 
products, motor-cars, lorries, rubber tyres, timber, and machinery. 
These purchases accounted for 16-2 per cent. of the total import 
trade, which was the highest percentage held in that year by any 
country. The great bulk of the imports consisted of raw cotton and 
petroleum products in which there could be little competition from 
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other countries. Thus the United States share of the import trade was 
assured. ‘The exports were less than half the value of the imports and 
consisted of cork, wines (particularly sherry) olive-oil, and other food 
products. Asa whole, therefore, Spain relied on the United States for 
several essential goods, and despite changes in trade policy and a close 
collaboration with the Axis Powers since 1939, the dependence on the 
United States remains. 

France, a next-door neighbour with a surplus of high-quality 
manufactured goods, was one of the principal European countries 
trading with Spain. After the War of 1914-1918 she took a large share 
of trade which formerly had been held by Germany, but after 1927 
this increase was gradually reduced. Trade was stimulated by the 
shortness of the sea and land journeys connecting the two countries 
and by Franco-Spanish trade agreements. In normal years the 
balance of trade was favourable to Spain; thus in 1933 the imports 
from France were worth 64 million pesetas and the exports 132 million 
pesetas. France was, in fact, Spain’s second largest customer, and 
took little less than Great Britain. The principal articles bought from 
France were motor-cars, usually of a light type, chemical products, 
machines, fine woollen and silk textiles, and luxury articles. The 
import of motor vehicles rapidly increased after 1933, when a rebate 
of 35 per cent. on the customs duties was granted on French goods. 
Exports to France were of the main Spanish products: fruits, wines, 
vegetables, lead and other mineral ores. Fruits were normally the 
main French purchase, and France was the second most important 
market for oranges, lemons, and dried fruit. ‘There was often opposi- 
tion from the French wine-growers to the import of large quantities 
of the cheaper Spanish wines. By 1933, in fact, trade between the two 
countries had been much reduced by the high customs barriers built 
up by manufacturers in Spain and by viticulturists in France. Later, 
customs concessions were made on both sides, and trade increased 
considerably. 

Germany usually ranked as the second largest supplier and the 
third largest purchaser in the Spanish market. In 1933 imports from 
Germany were worth about 96 million pesetas. They comprised a 
miscellany of manufactured goods, including small motor-cars such 
as the Opel, Diesel engines, hand tools, machine tools, electrical and 
photographic apparatus, pharmaceutical specialities, boiler tubes, 
commercial chemicals, and cements. Exports in the same year were 
valued at 60 million pesetas only, and consisted of small quantities of 
Spanish surpluses, mainly foodstuffs, including oranges, grapes, 
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almonds, sardines, and wines, hides, and manufactured cork. Ger- 
many’s share in Spanish trade rapidly increased after the Civil War 
and was deliberately fostered by the political entente between Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Spain. This change-over in the direction of 
trade is strikingly apparent in the export of oranges; in 1933 Great 
Britain was the leading purchaser, taking 30 per cent. of the total 
tonnage, France came second with 25 per cent., and Germany third 
with 16 per cent.; in 1940 and 1941, however, Germany took about 
go per cent. of the total tonnage and Britain only about 4 per cent. 
Trade with the Low Countries was normally fifth in importance, 
and the balance of trade was slightly in favour of Spain. In 1933 
Belgium sent 303 million pesetas of goods and bought 34 million 
pesetas worth. The chief imports were iron and steel manufactures, 
machinery, sulphate of ammonia, photographic film, and eggs. In 
return, Belgium took iron pyrites, semi-refined copper, hides, and food- 
stuffs, principally oranges and wines. 'The trade with the Netherlands 
was of a similar type, the imports being valued at 25 million pesetas, the 
exports at 35 million pesetas. ‘he main purchases from the Nether- 
lands were electrical, telegraphic, and telephonic apparatus, chemical 
products, especially sulphate of ammonia, tobacco, cheese, and artificial 
silk. Spain supplied iron ore and pyrites, copper concentrates, lead ore, 
fertilizers, and foodstuffs such as oranges, almonds, and wines. This 
trade with the Low Countries has virtually ceased since 1940, but 
some barter agreements have been made since the German occupation. 
Other European countries had less general importance in Spanish 
commerce, though several supplied particular goods not obtainable 
elsewhere. Italy was the chief of these lesser trading partners and 
sent motor-cars, mainly Fiats, pharmaceutical goods, woods, char- 
coal, and artificial silk. Her main purchase was of olive-oil, Italy 
being the main market for Spanish oil. Since General Franco’s 
victory in 1939 the two countries have tried to foster their commercial 
as well as their political relations, but this is difficult as both have 
a similar type of agriculture. ‘Trade between Spain and the Baltic 
countries showed in 1933 a very marked balance in favour of Sweden 
and Norway. ‘Timber, wood-pulp, oil-engines, and electrical appara- 
tus worth 27 million pesetas were imported in that year from Sweden 
in exchange for 84 million pesetas of foodstuffs from Spain. The 
main imports from Norway, valued at 13} million pesetas, were 
dried cod, synthetic nitrogen, and wood-pulp. Switzerland was also 
one of the more important small European countries trading with 
Spain, and sent machinery, artificial silk, and cheese, in exchange for 
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wines, fish, and other foodstuffs. From Russia the imports of petrol 
and lubricating oils (valued at 20 million pesetas) were essential to 
Spain, but only a small quantity of goods could be sent in return. 
The situation was very much the same with the dried cod trade with. 
Iceland, though a small quantity of common salt for preserving was 
exchanged. Since 1939 a succession of trading agreements has paved 
the way to a remarkable increase (of about five times the 1935 values) 
in trade with Portugal, due mainly to the proximity of the two 
countries and to their neutrality, but normally the trade is of very 
small proportions, and in 1933 it was valued at only 13 million pesetas. 
A further Luso-Spanish agreement was signed in 1943, to increase 
trade and ‘remedy fundamental necessities and reduce dependence 
on the belligerents’. 

The traditional trading links between Spain and the countries 
which once belonged to her great empire were not entirely severed 
when the American colonies gained their independence. ‘To these 
countries, with their similar languages and customs, Spain is a Euro- 
pean manufacturing country which sends manufactured goods in 
exchange for foodstuffs. This, therefore, is an exact reversal of the 
type of trade between Spain and European countries. There are two 
groups of these ‘traditional’ trading countries: first, the African 
colonies still held by Spain, the Protectorate of Spanish Morocco and 
the Canaries, which latter form two of the provinces of Spain, and 
secondly the Philippines and the Latin American countries, particu- 
larly Argentina, Cuba, Mexico, and Venezuela. 

Despite protective tariffs, trade with the colonies was normally 
unimportant. In 1933 imports from the colonies and the Canaries 
were worth 28 million pesetas, and exports were of approximately the 
same value. The Canaries usually took the largest proportion of this 
trade and sent foodstuffs, such as fish, tomatoes, bananas, onions, 
and preserves, together valued at 11 million pesetas. Fernando Po 
supplied tropical products such as cacao, coffee, coco-nuts, woods, 
and sisal. Small quantities of iron ore, raw esparto grass, fish, hides, 
and rubber were imported from Spanish Morocco. 

The Philippines still occupied a comparatively important place in 
Spanish commerce, though they had been under American rule 
since 1899. In 1933 the balance of trade was against Spain, imports 
being valued at 19 million pesetas and exports at 3 million pesetas. 
The main Spanish purchases were tobacco, copra, and manila hemp. 
Exports included cigarette paper and tartaric acid. Since the 
Japanese invasion of the islands in 1942, trade has entirely ceased. 

A 3703 U 
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Trade with the Latin American countries was facilitated by language 
and cultural bonds as well as by the fact that Spain is the nearest 
manufacturing country in Europe. Argentina, the most progressive of 
' the South American countries, was the principal country which traded. 
with Spain. In 1933 Argentina supplied 20 million pesetas of goods, 
which weighed 134 thousand metric tons and consisted of maize, 
other cereals, hides, skins, and frozen meat. ‘The exports, valued at 
27 million pesetas but weighing only 35 thousand metric tons, were 
iron and steel goods, tartaric acid, cigarette paper, woven woollen 
goods, and olives. Since 1939 the commercial ties between the two 
countries have become very much closer as both are neutral countries 
in a world war, and unable to carry out normal trade with the 
belligerent countries. In fact, in 1939-40 Argentina had already 
increased her share of the Spanish import trade to 28 per cent. In 
1942 commercial treaties were signed to enable Spain to buy raw 
materials, including wool, tobacco, and foodstuffs, from Argentina in 
exchange for manufactured goods. The import of nitrates from 
Chile was essential to the improvement of Spanish agriculture and 
trade relations were based on this commodity. After a short break in 
commercial treaties in 1940, the normal import of about 7 million 
pesetas annually has been maintained. Cuba was an important market 
for Spanish rice, cigarette paper, garlic, olive-oil, cognac, and the 
main source of tobacco and cigars. Spain sold small quantities of 
manufactured goods in exchange for coffee from Brazil, cacao from 
Venezuela, and pelts and tallow from Uruguay. 


Imports 


The conditions during the Civil War, the change in government 
trade policy, and the repercussions of the present World War have 
radically affected the quantity and source of the main Spanish imports. 
Before considering the trend of trade in these abnormal years, the 
statistics of 1933 are analysed to give a picture of Spanish imports 
under more normal conditions. 

In 1933 the total value of all imports was 836 million pesetas 
and the weight over 4 million metric tons. Manufactured articles 
(about 45°% of total value) and raw materials (37% of total value and 
60% of weight) made up the bulk of the imports; foodstuffs were of 
comparatively minor importance and comprised between 15 and 
20 per cent. of the total import trade in the period between 1929 and 
1933, according to the state of the Spanish harvests. 

Spanish trade statistics divide both imports and exports into 
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thirteen classes. In 1933 the most important of these classes by 
value were machinery, apparatus, and vehicles (16%), food and drink 
products (18%), and chemical goods (14%). Mineral products and 
cotton, raw and manufactured, each accounted for 12 per cent. of the 
total value. These five groups of imports, therefore, made up nearly 
three-quarters of the total import trade in 1933. The value and bulk 
of imports in detail are given in Appendix D, Tables 16-17. 

Imports of machinery, apparatus, and vehicles (Class V) were 
valued at 130 million pesetas. One-third of this total consisted of 
vehicles and spare parts, which came from the United States, 
Germany, Denmark, and Great Britain. There was no effective 
competition from Spanish manufactures. About four-fifths of the 
trade was held by the United States, which had duty concessions on 
these goods. Miscellaneous machinery was imported mainly from 
Germany and France, though textile machinery was supplied by 
Great Britain. Electrical machinery accounted for 20 per cent. of the 
imports in this class and was supplied by Germany and the United 
States. ‘These two countries also provided most of the photographic 
material and scientific apparatus used in Spain. 

Imports of foodstuffs (Class XII) were small compared with exports 
and consisted mainly of goods such as cacao and coffee, not produced 
in Spain. The quantity of cereals bought overseas varied a good deal 
from year to year; in 1929 these imports were valued at 168 million 
pesetas and accounted for 30 per cent. of the total food imports, 
whereas in 1933 the proportion of cereal imports dropped to 6 per 
cent. of the total, and consisted almost entirely of maize bought 
from Argentina. There was a steady and surprisingly large import 
of eggs accounting normally for one-quarter of food imports: in 
1933 these were bought mainly from ‘Turkey and Belgium. The 
major fish import was bacalao (dried cod), used in large quantities in 
the country and valued for its cheapness. ‘This was supplied chiefly 
by Iceland, Denmark, and Newfoundland. Coffee and cacao were 
bought from the South American countries; coffee, valued at 23 mil- 
lion pesetas, coming mainly from Venezuela and Brazil, and cacao, 
valued at 12 million pesetas, from the Spanish colony of Fernando Po, 
Venezuela, and Ecuador. A comparatively large import of chick-peas 
(6 million pesetas) was bought from Mexico. As a whole, therefore, 
purchases of foodstuffs were almost entirely of products which, except 
in years of poor harvests, were not vital to the country’s existence. 
The predominance of the South American countries in this trade is 
striking, and reflects the close ties between Spain and Latin America. 
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Imports of chemical products (Class VI) were valued at 120 million 
pesetas. About half the total consisted of fertilizers. Sulphate of 
ammonia was supplied by Belgium, the Netherlands, and Germany, 
synthetic nitrogen by Norway, and nitrate of soda by Chile. Efforts 
have been made to increase the home production of these fertilizers, 
which are essential to all kinds of intensive agriculture, and so to the 
‘internal colonization’ plans for Spain. 

Imports of coal, petrol, lubricating oils, &c. (Class I), were small, 
a fact which illustrates the comparatively undeveloped state of 
industry. In 1933 the total import of fuels was valued at 100 million 
pesetas and weighed over 2 million metric tons, a decrease of two- 
thirds on the 1929 total, though its proportion of the total trade had 
remained steady. The most valuable import (40%) was of petrol and 
lubricating oils weighing 652,337 tons, which were bought from 
Russia and the United States. Coal imports (18% of value and 39% 
of weight) had decreased considerably and weighed 800,000 metric 
tons. In normal years about 14 million tons of coal were imported; 
after 1914 the main source of supply was Great Britain, but Germany 
and Poland provided small quantities. About one-quarter of the 
coal, coke, and anthracite imported went to Barcelona. Other imports 
in this class included cement from Germany and France, natural 
phosphates from Morocco, and lead ore from Yugoslavia. 

Cotton purchases (Class VIII) were valued at about roo million 
pesetas in 1933, 94 per cent. of the trade being of raw cotton used in 
the manufacturing district round Barcelona. About 70 per cent. was 
supplied by the United States, the rest by Egypt and India. A small 
quantity of yarn (1 million pesetas) came from France. The import of 
piece goods was very small; some fine-quality goods were bought 
from Britain, but the market was held almost exclusively by the 
Catalan cotton industry, which was protected by high tariff walls. 

Other textile imports of hemp, linen, wool, silk, and their manu- 
factures (Classes IX, X, and XI) were together worth 5 per cent. of 
the total import trade. Most of the vegetable fibres, hemp, linen, 
sisal, and jute, were bought as raw materials principally from India, 
and also from Italy and the Philippines; Belgium and Great Britain 
supplied yarn and woven goods. About 60 per cent. of the ro million 
pesetas worth of woollen purchases was imported in the grease; 
Australia, Argentina, and South Africa were the main sources. In 
contrast, the greater part of the silk import was of manufactured 
goods, France and Italy being the chief suppliers. In 1933 Italy had 
also captured the market for artificial silk. 
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The other groups of imports were of comparatively small value. 
Timber and wood products (Class II) of a total value of 39 million 
pesetas accounted for 5 per cent. of the total import trade; they were 
supplied mainly by Sweden and the United States. Metals, raw and 
manufactured (Class IV), also formed 5 per cent. of the value of the 
whole imports, the largest single import being of tin, which came from 
Great Britain, India, and Malaya. Iron and steel purchases were 
mainly manufactured goods from Great Britain, Belgium, and 
Germany. Animal products (Class III and 4% of total import 
value) consisted principally of skins from Argentina and tallow from 
Argentina and Great Britain. Paper-making material (Class VII and 
also 4% of total import value) was imported mainly as cellulose, 
valued at 12 million pesetas, which came from the Scandinavian 
countries, particularly Sweden. ‘Tobacco was purchased solely by a 
monopolistic company ; the greater proportion was bought in the leaf 
from the Philippines; Cuba provided practically all the imported 
cigars. | : 

Therefore in 1933 the import trade as a whole though very much 
smaller in total quantities and value than in the peak years before the 
War of 1914-1918, and in 1929, reflected fairly accurately the normal 
division of purchases between the various products and different 
countries. Imports remained fairly steady in 1934-5, but they 
dropped sharply to 505 million pesetas in 1936, the first year of the 
Civil War. Since then they have further declined, averaging about 
300 million pesetas from 1937 to 1939. This represents only one- 
eighth of the total imports in 1929. ‘he main reason for this great 
decline was the unstable conditions for trade in the Civil War. At its 
conclusion the Falangist Government under General Franco, faced 
with the difficult position of a neutral country in a world war, pro- 
fessed a policy of national self-sufficiency, holding that to accept 
loans or credits from foreign countries would be to lose something of 
their independence. General Franco, in a speech in January 1940, 
expounded this view, stating that ‘the most important factor in our 
adverse trade balance is made up of the products of the land, almost 
entirely obtainable in our own soil’. He advocated the production in 
Spain of goods formerly imported, such as vegetable fibres (including 
cotton), silk, tobacco, pulse, oil-seeds, timber, pulp, eggs, and a cereal 
production adequate to offset poor harvests. Nevertheless the imports 
of foodstuffs in 1939 were far higher in proportion to other groups of 
imports than in normal years. The largest single import was wheat, 
which came from Argentina and Algiers. It was impossible to get 
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sufficient supplies of fertilizers, as Britain and Germany were drasti- 
cally reducing their pre-war exports and Spain’s trade relations were 
temporarily broken off with Chile. ‘This deficiency largely explained 
the small wheat crop and the need for cereal imports. Coffee was. 
another product which could not be imported in sufficient quantities, 
and in 1943 coffee substitutes were being made of ‘carobs, carrots, 
chicory, acorns, miller’s waste, dried figs, liquorice, honey, hops, 
grape-pips, barley, bird-seed, monkey-nuts, beans, and date-stones’. 
The gap between production and consumption in coal supply, 
normally closed by imports from Great Britain, was stated to have 
been completely eliminated by increased home production from new 
pits in Asturias. Plans for the export of coal to Italy were even 
proposed. The petrol shortage was, however, acute, and strict ration- 
ing was in force. The whole supply came from the United States 
after 1941. Credit was also given by the United States for the 
purchase of 100,000 bales of cotton for the Catalan textile industry. 
Other imports were mainly purchased by barter arrangements, and 
oranges were exchanged for wood-pulp, timber, cod, whale oil, sugar, 
and rubber. These agreements were made with many countries, 
particularly those under German occupation or control, such as 
Sweden, France, Belgium, and Holland. 


Exports 


Exports suffered severely during the Civil War, but since 1939 they 
have recovered slightly, despite the general stoppage of world trade. 
To give here too some idea of the type of trade under more normal 
conditions the statistics for 1933 will first be analysed. 

In 1933 the total value of all exports was 669 million pesetas and the 
weight over 6 million metric tons. No figures were given from which 
it would be possible to estimate the proportion of re-exports these 
totals included, but they were presumably small. By far the most 
important exports were foodstuffs and wines, which accounted for 67 
per cent. of the total value and 29 per cent. of the tonnage. The 
greatest bulk (about 66% of the total tonnage) was made up of raw 
materials, particularly of metal ores, including iron, lead, and copper. 
Manufactured articles were worth about 17 per cent. of the total value 
but only comprised 5 per cent. of the tonnage. 

Exports as well as imports were divided into thirteen classes in the 
Spanish trade statistics. In 1933 foodstuffs and wines dominated the 
whole export trade, accounting for 67 per cent. of the total value. In 
contrast to the imports which were comparatively well distributed 
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between different types of goods, the other classes of exports each 
represented very small quantities of the total trade, and none exceeded 
7 per cent. in value. Mineral ores and other earth materials were the 
second most important exports, forming 6-7 per cent. of the total 
value and 56 per cent. of the total weight. Chemical products and 
their derivatives were equally valuable (6-7% of total exports), but 
represented only 11 per cent. of the total weight. The only other 
classes of goods of any significance were metals and manufactured 
metals and woods and vegetable materials. ‘These five classes of goods 
together accounted for g1 per cent. of the total value and 9g per cent. 
of the total weight of exports. Details of the export trade are given in 
Appendix D, ‘Tables 18-109. 

Exports of foodstuffs and wines (Class XII) were valued at 444 
million pesetas and weighed 1? million metric tons. Fresh fruit made 
up about 44 per cent. of this value and 60 per cent. of the weight. 
Oranges were the most valuable of the foodstuffs exported and were, 
in fact, one of the main staples of the whole Spanish export trade. 
Between 1931 and 1935 the average annual value of the orange export 
was 151 million pesetas. It therefore represented one-fifth of the total 
exports of the country. The average annual production was 525,000 
tons, and usually only 20 per cent. was consumed at home. This 
large and important trade was, however, on a precarious footing in the 
world’s markets owing to severe competition from the newly developed 
plantations in Palestine. ‘The Palestinian crop was carefully graded, 
special varieties were grown to suit different markets, and great 
attention was paid to packing problems. ‘The Spanish orange, on the 
other hand, was often ungraded, of no specialized type, and sold with- 
out careful attention to modern selling methods. It was naturally, 
therefore, at a great disadvantage in the comparatively restricted 
world market. The main buyers were normally Great Britain (which 
in 1933 took one-third of the crop), France, Germany, Belgium, and 
Holland. The competition in these markets was least severe for the 
Seville or bitter orange which was sent mainly to England. The 
exports of other citrus fruits were small, the most valuable being the 
lemon crop, three-quarters of which went to Great Britain and 
France. Fresh grapes were also exported in small quantities. to Great 
Britain, Germany, and France. They were grown mainly in Almeria 
and the Levantine lowlands. 

Dried fruits were valued at 602 million pesetas and accounted 
for about 13 per cent. of total food exports. The principal varieties 
were dried grapes from Malaga, Alicante, and Valencia, dried figs 
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from Castell6n and the Balearics, and dates from the huerta of 
Elche. Large quantities of fruit pulp and preserves were also sold. 

Olive-oil was the second most important food export, and was valued 
at 41 million pesetas. Italy and the U.S.A. were the main purchasers, . 
and small quantities were bought by France and Portugal. Green olives 
and inferior oils, known as orujo, were bought by the United States. 

Wines accounted for 13 per cent. in value of food exports. Special 
wines were worth over 23 million pesetas. The most famous blends 
come from Andalusia; they included the sherry wines from Jerez, 
valued at 13 million pesetas and bought by Great Britain and the 
United States; the wine from Malaga, sent to Great Britain and 
Germany, and brands from Niebla and Sanlicar. Good wines were 
also exported from the Priorato region of Catalonia and the Rioja 
Alta, where rich wines similar to Burgundy are produced. Ordinary 
wines worth 364 million pesetas were sold mainly to France, where 
they were used for mixing with home-produced wines. 

A surprisingly large quantity of market-garden produce was 
exported, being about 7 per cent. in value of the total food export. 
Previous to 1934, when restrictions were imposed on potato imports by 
the British Government, about 11 million pesetas worth of potatoes 
(mainly early potatoes) were sent to Great Britain. ‘The export of 
onions was steadily declining, but in 1933 was still valued at 8 million 
pesetas. ‘The whole crop was sent to Great Britain. A small quantity 
of garlic was bought by Cuba and Puerto Rico and of pimento by the 
U.S.A. The tomato output had special customs concessions from 
Germany and therefore was sold mainly to that country. 

Shippings of other foods were comparatively small. Despite the 
large amount of land under cereal cultivation, there is no surplus of 
wheat or maize and often these have to be imported. A small quantity 
of rice worth 2 million pesetas was, however, bought by Cuba and 
Great Britain. There was normally a large surplus of nuts, and in 
1933 the almond export to Great Britain, Germany, and the U.S.A. 
was valued at 29 million pesetas, and that of hazel-nuts at 8 million 
pesetas. Tinned fish, chiefly sardines, was exported in small quantities 
to Italy and Argentina. 

Mineral ores (Class I) comprised 86 per cent. of the total value of 
exports of minerals and other quarried minerals, which in 1933 were 
valued at 39,000 pesetas and weighed over 3 million metric tons. 
Iron ore and pyrites made up the bulk of these exports, Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, and Belgium being the principal purchasers. About 
14 million tons of ore and 13 million tons of pyrites were exported. 
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Exports of chemicals and chemical products (Class VI) were 
valued at 45 million pesetas. ‘The most valuable of these were ferti- 
lizers, sent mainly to the Netherlands and the U.S.A. The bulk of 
chemical exports, over 60 per cent. of the total weight, however, was 
made up of common salt, which was bought by Iceland and New- 
foundland for fish preserves. 

Most of the metals (Class IV) exported were either unrefined or 
semi-manufactured. Lead was the most important export in this 
class (40% of the total value); France took over half the export, and 
Italy and Russia most of the remainder. Mercury from the Almadén 
mines was bought mainly by the United States. The export of semi- 
manufactured copper (cdscara) produced in the Rio Tinto and Tharsis 
mines was sent directly from Huelva to Great Britain. 

Over half the export of wood and other vegetable materials (Class 
II) consisted of manufactured cork, which went to France, Great 
Britain, and Germany. A small quantity of unworked cork and 
wooden manufactures was also sent abroad. 

All other classes of exports accounted together for only 9 per cent. 
of the total value of the export trade. Sheep and goat-skins were 
exported to Belgium, France, and Germany to the value of 16 million 
pesetas. Wool exports, once the basis of all Spanish trade, were 
valued at only 2 million pesetas and were bought by France, Italy, 
and Portugal. There has, however, been a very marked increase in 
exports of wool and skins since 1939, and in 1941 their value rose 
to 184 million pesetas. Cotton goods were more important in 1933 
than wool, and Barcelona sent woven cotton goods to Argentina, 
Panama, and the Moroccos. Morocco also buys a small quantity of 
hempen sandals (alpargatas). 

As a whole, in 1933, foodstuffs dominated the Spanish export trade 
and, therefore, there was a close reliance on industrialized countries 
such as Great Britain and Germany for markets. The value of 
exports, which had dropped steeply from 1929 to 1933, continued to 
decrease before the Civil War. From 1936 to 1939, the years of the 
Civil War, exports were naturally small. In 1937, the first complete 
war year, they were less than one-third of the 1933 exports. Normal 
production for export had only just restarted in 1939 when the 
beginning of the World War completely upset trade conditions. The 
foodstuffs which Spain exports, oranges, wines, and vegetables, are 
not essential to total war effort, and Great Britain, the biggest buyer, 
drastically reduced her purchases. Great difficulties too have arisen 
over the shortage of Spanish shipping, due to losses during the Civil 
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War, and over the high cost of freight and insurance rates. Though 
Germany has to some extent taken over much of Spanish export 
trade, transport by railway through France absorbs a considerable 
amount of rolling-stock vitally needed by the Axis. Exports to 
other Axis Powers is difficult; Italy has a very similar economy 
and cannot absorb large quantities of Mediterranean fruits; tenta- 
tive agreements have been made with Japan, and mercury to the 
value of 104 million pesetas was sent in 1940, but the distance between 
the two countries prevents any important trade development. The 
situation therefore has largely been met by a series of barter agree- 
ments with the Netherlands, Belgium, France, Norway, Sweden, 
and Switzerland. ‘Trade agreements, as has already been mentioned, 
have also been made with South American countries, particularly 
Argentina. 

In 1939 the normal predominance of foodstuffs over other groups 
of exports was maintained, but imports of foodstuffs actually exceeded 
exports, thus reversing the normal position. "he main drop was in 
the export of olive-oil, which was in such short supply that it had to be 
rationed to the consumer in Spain. In 1941 exports decreased on 
tonnage but increased in value to 1,100 million pesetas. This repre- 
sented about the normal value of the export trade in pre-war years and 
greatly exceeded the value of imports. ‘Thus the reversal of the normal 
trade balance, due to war conditions, remained and was maintained in 
1942, when the favourable balance of trade was increased. In the 
first six months of 1942 the main export was of iron ore; of the other 
exports, common salt and potassium salt, resin, vegetables, fruits, 
wines, and preserves were the most important. 


Balance of Payments 


From 1927 to 1933 the balance of payments was consistently 
against Spain. Although after 1929 there was a steady decrease in 
the debit balance, it was only in proportion to the general decline in 
trade. Thus, in 1929 the adverse visible balance was 624 million 
pesetas out of a total trade of 4,850 million pesetas, and in 1933, 163 
million pesetas out of 1,510 million pesetas. During the year the gap 
between imports and exports was usually largest in April and May, 
and almost disappeared in December and January, when crates of 
oranges loaded the quaysides at El Grao, the harbour of Valencia. 

The adverse balance of trade noticeably increased during the Civil 
War, though owing to the lack of commercial stability, total trade 
further declined. After 1939, however, the position improved re- 
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markably, the value of exports went up, and as it became impossible 
to increase purchases proportionately, the trade balance was, for the 
first time since 1918, in favour of Spain. ‘Thus in 1942 the exports 
were valued at 631 million pesetas and the imports at 60g million 
pesetas. 


FINANCE 
Public Accounts 


IN 1915 it was stated that 


‘the finances of Spain have always been embarrassed. No real improve- 
ment has been made during the whole of the recent history of the country. 
From the year 1808 down to the War [of 1914~1918], the rule has been that 
the expenditure has exceeded the revenue. Surpluses have indeed been 


shown; but the appearance of solvency has been obtained by manipulation 
of the accounts.’ 


Twenty years later, although undoubted progress had been made, 
it could still be written that 


‘Spanish Government finance bears inevitably the marks of political 
events. During the last few years there has not been any very convincing 
exposition of budgetary doctrine, whilst the many changes of Cabinets and 
the still more frequent changes in the personnel of successive Governments, 
would in any case have made difficult the application of any consistent 
budgetary policy. Announcements have been made that the Government 
will balance the budget, but all attempts to translate them into practice 
have failed.... Notwithstanding the number of Parliamentary hours 
devoted to discussions of the annual budget estimates, expenditures have 
not yet been pared down to the point of equilibrium with income. In no 
single year have the estimates of revenues been fulfilled, and deficits are 
incurred each year. The balances of unpaid debts carried over from one 
year to the other run on the average between 300 and 400 million pesetas. 
Thus without any public or recognised issue of debt securities, the Govern- 
ment each year is obliged to charge the resources of the next with the 
payment of expenditures incurred during the previous twelve months.’ 


The following table of estimated revenue and expenditure for the 
years since 1932 shows that a deficit was actually budgeted in most 
years; the statistics fail, however, to reveal the actual degree of in- 
solvency. 

(Million pesetas) 


1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 |1937-9| 1940 | ro4z | ro42 | 1943 


Revenue —.._ | 4,546 | 4,705 | 4,573 | 4.456 | 4,421 | 4,700 | 7,000 | 6,413 | 7,869 | 9,440 
Expenditure. | 4,430 | 4,562 | 4,600 | 4,556 | 4,569 | 12,000 | 7,000 | 6,840 | 7,880 | 9,456 
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In practice, the finances of the year 1932 showed a deficit of 405 
million pesetas, and the debts incurred by the Government but 
carried forward to the next twelve months amounted to 393 million 
pesetas. During 1933 there was a deficit of 605 million pesetas, whilst. 
unpaid debts of 378 million pesetas were carried down to next year’s 
accounts. The public accounts were seriously worsened by the Civil 
War, during the three years of which expenditure on both sides 
together exceeded income by over 8,000 million pesetas. This deficit 
covers the Bank of Spain’s advances to the Treasury (7,600 million 
ptas. in all) and the utilization of credit balances at the Bank of 
Nationalist Spain. In the post-Civil War period the cost of recon- 


struction has more than absorbed any possible increase of revenue. 
Details of the allocation of expenses for 1942 and 1943 are given in 


the following table, the figures being in thousand pesetas. 


Government Departments 1942 1943 
Presidency of the State 48,767 52,052 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 89,399 91,602 
Ba » Home Affairs 997,614 1,089,064 
ii BW airs 1,255,391 1,817,091 
», Marine 256,200 288,666 
Air Ministry 396,979 410,784 
Ministry of Justice 294,753 310,518 
»» Industry and Speers 112,629 110,636 
Rr », Agriculture . 66,325 78,234. 
‘a » Education .. 486,958 499,603 
3 »» Public Works 647,992 675,143 
»2 Labour 90,882 122,957 
eee 106,696 102,435 
Spanish Morocco aad Colonies 452,071 562,361 
Other departmental expenses and pilieations 920,375 1,235,254 
General Obligations of the State 
Presidency of the State . 2,567 2,716 
Falange ; . 141,490 154,240 
Public Debt 1,189,801 1,444,638 
Pensions 321,192 393,526 
Tribunal of Aeon Pam Be} 2,014 
Cortes 12,342 
Total Estimated Expenditure 7,880,195 9,456,000 


It will be seen that of the estimated expenditure in 1942, Government 
departments were allotted 6,223 million pesetas and general State 
commitments 1,657 millions. The corresponding figures for 1943 
were 7,447 million and 2,009 million pesetas. 

The 1942 budget differed from its predecessors in that supple- 
mentary credits outside the ordinary budget, for expenses which 
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recurred throughout the year, were included. ‘Thus the estimated 
expenditure was 938 million pesetas higher than in 1941, in which 
year the accounts did not include extraordinary expenses amounting 
to 1,200 million pesetas. New expenditure in 1942 included salaries 
for public health officers and law court doctors (médicos forenses) anda 
considerable increase in the salaries and stipends of magistrates and 
other court officials, clergy, and teachers. 

Among the interesting allocations for 1943 were 12 million pesetas 
for the newly formed Cortes, about 2 million pesetas, under the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, for the Council of Hispanity, and, under 
the Army allowance, 25 million pesetas for the Falangist Militia. 


Public Debt 


The funded national debt on 1 January 1936 was 21,850 million 
pesetas or about £850 millions at par. Among the recent state borrow- 
ing has been the floating, in September 1939 and June 1940, of 
Treasury loans of 2,000 million and 2,750 million pesetas at 3 per 
cent. In October 1939 the former 44 and 5 per cent. long-term State 
loans were converted to 4 per cent. and the short-term loans to 3 per 
cent. This was over one-quarter of that part of the national debt not 
due for repayment before 1946 and represented a saving on interest 
of 79 million pesetas a year. 

The total foreign debt on 30 June 1940 was said to be 1,200 million 
pesetas. At the end of the Civil War there was a large debt (about 
5,000 million lire) to Italy which the Spanish Government intended 
to pay offin twenty-five years. The first payment was to be 80 million 
lire and the final 300 million; the interest was similarly graduated, 
starting at + per cent. and ending at 4 per cent. ‘The amount of the 
Civil War debt to Germany was never made public; already in August 
1940 it was, however, stated to have been largely compensated by 
exports of Spanish goods. 


Municipal Debt 


Municipal indebtedness in Spain is relatively high because most of 
the numerous fair-sized towns need much improvement. After the 
Civil War many places were faced with extensive reconstruction 
schemes and had recourse to large-scale borrowing. Credit for local 
authorities is provided mainly by the official body, the Instituto de 
Crédito para la Reconstruccién Nacional, and by the Bank of Spain and 
the Banco de Crédito Local. The latter, founded in 1925 with a fixed 
capital of 25 million pesetas, includes in its governing body the mayors 
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of Madrid, Seville, Saragossa, and San Sebastian, and the Chairmen 
of the Provincial Councils of Madrid, Cordoba, Badajoz, and Oviedo. 
In the month of September 1939 the bank claimed to have advanced 
32 million pesetas to 14 municipalities, and up to the end of 1940 its 
loans to local authorities, at rates normally ranging up to 5 per cent. 
plus a small commission, were said to amount to 1,100 million pesetas. 

Credit for devastated areas is provided by the aforementioned 
official Instituto de Crédito para la Reconstruccién Nacional which 
was founded in July 1939. ‘The larger cities tend to obtain loans from 
the Bank of Spain. In September 1940 Madrid borrowed from this 
source 40 million pesetas at 34 per cent., a sum which slightly exceeds 
the annual municipal revenue of recent years. At the end of 1940 the 
finances of Barcelona were taken in hand by the city council and a 
committee, with a view to reducing the expenditure to a reasonable 
level. Further details of municipal and provincial revenue will be 
found in Chapter III, pp. 67 and 72. 


Taxation 

The collection of taxes has not reached the same degree of infalli- 
bility in Spainas in many other European countries and, consequently, 
the legislation for financial solvency far outstrips the machinery for 
ensuring its equitable enforcement. The statement, made in 1915, 
that ‘official statistics do not show what would be paid if all taxable 
property bore its just burden and the incidence of taxes were fairly 
divided’ is still, if in a lesser degree, applicable at the present time. 
A comprehensive attempt to remedy this state of affairs was made in 
the Fiscal Reform Law of December 1940. ‘The new law betokened 
few startling changes in sources of revenue, but its Preamble was 
vigorous in the intention to make tax-paying henceforth a reality and 
evasion a difficult and highly punishable offence. The text of the law 
is concerned throughout with the creation of an efficient means of 
fiscal investigation and control, and it provides for far-reaching 
administrative reform. 

Nearly 80 per cent. of the revenue of the State is derived from 
direct and indirect taxation. Of the direct taxes that on land in 1941 
was estimated at 2,358 million pesetas, of which 1,380 million pesetas 
was on rural areas and 977 million on urban. The amount to be 
received by the 'T'reasury, as against that destined for local authorities, 
was 379 million pesetas, of which nearly two-thirds came from rural 
land. By the law of December 1940 state taxes on rural property in 
1941 were incorporated in one global tax of 174 per cent. 
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In pre-Civil War years income tax (utilidades) yielded about, 450 
million pesetas annually or nearly one-third of the direct taxation. 
The collection during 1940 on annual incomes of 60,000 pesetas or 
over was 19°5 million pesetas and that in 1941, after an increase in 
the rate, about 38-7 million pesetas. The other main sources of direct 
taxation are licences for industry, trade, and cars, and taxes on mines 
(including coal, since December 1940) and professional salaries. 

Indirect taxation comes mainly from Customs (35-40% total) and 
stamps (30% total); most of the remainder is derived from duties on 
sugar, transport, alcohol, gas, electricity, beer, common salt, certain 
metals, paper, preserved foods, and luxury fabrics; and on the sale of 
petrol. 

As is shown in the following table, a further 15 per cent. of the 
revenue is normally produced by State monopolies. 


Estimated Revenue (in million pesetas) 








1942 I943 

Direct taxation . : ; ‘ : : : é 2 aaa 3,865 
Indirect taxation : ; F : ; : ; ~ 9 2813 3,500 
Monopolies and services exploited by the State , i Pome ye 1,376 
State rights and property .. : : : : : : 99 204. 
Treasury assets . ; : A : : . : 3 386 496 
TOTAL , é ‘ ; ; . : . < 27;870 9,440 


The chief monopolies exploited by the State are tobacco, petrol, 
and matches; the most lucrative services are lotteries, which bring 
in about 400 million pesetas a year, and the postal system. The 
properties of the State include the Almadén mercury mines and the 
salt-pans of Torrevieja; the income from ‘State Rights’ is, however, 
much more important. 

A law of 16 May 1939, known as the Law of Prestacién Personal 
para la Reconstruccion Nacional, imposed a new tax to assist in the 
reconstruction of devastated regions. By it all male Spaniards, from 
18 to 50 years, residing in Spain, must contribute annually either 
15 days’ work or 15 days’ wages in lieu thereof, the contributions 
being spread over the four quarters of the year. 


Banking, Loans, and Insurance 


Banking. The only bank of issue in Spain is the Banco de Espana, 
which by a contract of January 1922 shares its net profits, up to certain 
limits, with the Government. In 1931 the bank joined the Madrid / 
Clearing House. Since the Civil War it has been authorized to in- 
crease its capital from 177 million up to 250 million pesetas. 
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In December 1934 the note circulation amounted to 4,696 million 
pesetas against a reserve of 2,245 million pesetas of gold and 677 
million of silver. ‘Thus the bullion holdings covered 66 percent. of the 
paper issues. However, during the decade preceding the Civil War 
the gold reserve was scarcely changed, whereas the note circulation 
fluctuated to the extent of 500 million pesetas, thereby turning the 
bank-notes into what appeared to be a paper currency. By 20 June 
1940 the note circulation had increased to 9,263 million pesetas. 
Difficulties of the bank arising from the Civil War and other aspects 
of its relations with the State were regulated by a law of March 1942. 
The bank was to write off the amount of notes in circulation in the 
so-called ‘Red Zone’, which were declared invalid by the decree of 
November 1936, as well as any previous issues that were not included 
in the arrangements made for calling-in those of their class. The 
State assumed no obligation whatsoever for debts upon the bank 
incurred by the ‘Red’ Government and by the governments of 
autonomous regions. To provide for the amortization of the advances 
without interest made by the bank to the Treasury during the Civil 
War, the State would budget 10 million pesetas a year. ‘To remove 
the resultant disparity between the active and passive balances of the 
bank, the State would also create a special nominal debt without 
interest and maturity for the purpose of guaranteeing the fiduciary 
circulation. 

Among the many other banks, private and semi-official, in Spain 
are the Banco Hispano-Americana and the Banco Exterior de Espatia. 
The reports of the former for the years 1936-1941 showed that it had 
helped to finance foreign trade, subscribed 2,142 million pesetas to 
loans issued by the State, corporations, and societies, and had lent 
over 60 million pesetas to persons wishing to cross from the ‘Red’ to 
the National Zone during the Civil War. In the six years under 
review current accounts had increased from 1,500 million to 3,500 
million pesetas, and deposit accounts from 3,800 to 6,700 million. 
Profits for 1940 and 1941 were 29 million and 38 million pesetas 
respectively, of which a total of 27 millions had been paid in 
taxes. By the end of the year the reserves stood at 250 million 
pesetas. | 

Recent reports of the Banco Exterior de Espafia show that the 
current accounts had risen from 630 million pesetas in 1935 to 1,554 
million in 1941, and that the profits over this period were 35 million 
pesetas. 

Signs of the growing spirit of self-sufficiency in Spain seemed 
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evident in a decree of July 1941 which permitted the nationalization 
of foreign banks in the country. 

Loans. At the close of the Civil War the Spanish authorities 
were faced with the task of restoring the economic life of the nation, 
of repairing material damage, and of avoiding inflation. Inflationary 
tendencies were checked by freezing all funds in the area formerly 
under Republican control until November 1939, since when they have 
gradually been released, the process taking about three years. 

The Government has encouraged cheap credit and large-scale 
Public Works and, at the same time, has kept a close control of 
economic developments. ‘here has been a marked reduction in the 
rates of interest on many kinds of credit and transactions, including 
long- and short-term State loans. Between July 1936 and July 1939 
the interest rate on deposits payable on demand at private banks was 
lowered from 14 to 4 per cent.—the lowest on record—and that for 
Savings Banks deposits was decreased from 24 to 2 per cent. The 
legal rate of interest on certain types of transactions was lowered to_ 
4 per cent. 

The small-savings movement in Spain has been growing rapidly in 
the last twenty years. At the end of 1933 deposits in Savings Banks 
(Cajas de Ahorro) amounted to 2,320 million pesetas, distributed over 
2,316,000 accounts; the Post Office Savings, commenced in 1916, 
represented 318 million pesetas spread over 1 million accounts; in 
addition the savings departments of ordinary banks had 620,000 de- 
positors with a total of 1,095 million pesetas to their credit. ‘Thus, 
the whole Savings Bank movement included nearly 4 million de- 
positors and 3,733 million pesetas. By the end of 1939 there had been 
an increase to 6,881 million pesetas distributed over 4,800,000 
accounts. The latest move of the Government to encourage thrift is 
to decree that a Post Office Savings account with an initial entry of one 
peseta shall be opened for every Spanish child born after 20 Novem- 
ber 1941. , 

The chief medium for the granting of mortgages is the Banco 
Hipotecario, which in October 1940 reduced its maximum rate of 
interest to 5 per cent. plus a small commission. Normally mortgages 
are repayable at from 5 to 50 years. 

Credit for housing schemes, especially for the working classes, is 
supplied mainly by the Instituto Nacional de Vivienda, which aims 
especially at making houses available on easy purchase terms. 
Credit for agriculture, at rates varying from 34 to 5 per cent., is 
provided by several semi-official and independent concerns, including 
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the National Wheat Service, the National Agricultural Credit Service, 
Savings Banks, the Mortgage Bank, and rural credit banks. Loans for 
reconstruction purposes may be obtained at 3 per cent. or less from 
the Instituto de Crédito para la Reconstruccion Nacional. 'This body 
makes advances for the restoration, reconstruction, and exploitation of 
land and economic resources that suffered check or damage during 
the Civil War. It also loans money to the Government for Public 
Works. Credit for industry is supplied by the same institute and also 
by the Bank of Spain (at rates up to 4%), private banks, and the 
semi-official Banco de Crédito Industrial, whose rate on advances 
is said not to exceed 5 per cent. Loans for foreign trade are provided 
by the Banco Exterior. Clearing and barter agreements arranged by 
the Ministry of Industry and Commerce have, however, since August 
1939 been handled exclusively by the Instituto Espatiol de Moneda 
Extranjera, which also controls the foreign exchange, thereby giving 
the Ministry an effective hold upon foreign trade. 

Insurance. In 1933 there were in Spain 385 insurance companies 
which collected between them 368 million pesetas a year in premiums. 
Two-thirds of the firms were Spanish, and most of the remainder 
French and British. The policies mainly covered accidents at work, 
life, and fire, each of which comprised about one-quarter of the 
total. 

Before the Civil War there were schemes in Spain for family 
allowances; in 1931 subsidies for families of 8 or more were paid to 
29,000 workers, including 16,000 families of 11 to 15 children. 
New laws on Subsidios Familiares of March 1939 and April 1941 
obliged all workers to contribute 1 per cent. of their earnings in a 
system of social insurance that entitles families of 2 to 12 children 
under 14 years of age to a proportional monthly allowance of 30 to 
290 pesetas, with an additional 50 pesetas for each child in excess of 
12. By a decree of February 1941 State loans were to be given on 
marriage to help large families, and schemes were set afoot to 
maintain nurseries and infirmaries and to supply food and clothes to 
needy persons. ‘These ideas were carried a step farther when, in 
December 1942, a comprehensive scheme of health insurance was 
made obligatory for all ‘economically weak’ Spaniards; herein provi- 
sion was made for free medical, pharmaceutical, and hospital services, 
and financial indemnification for loss of pay and death. It remains, 
however, to be seen whether the importance of these schemes lies in 
the official admission of their urgency or in the possibility of their 
fulfilment. 
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THE unit of currency in Spain is the peseta of 100 céntimos. Its 
nominal value is 9$d. or 25:22 pesetas to the pound sterling; its 
exchange value has not been restored to parity since 1918, and prior 
to the Civil War fluctuated between 26-8 and 57-2 pesetas to the 
British pound. 

The gold coins are 25-, 20-, and 10-peseta pieces, but these are not in 
general circulation, their main use apparently being the adornment of 
the windows of antique shops and of money-changing bureaux. ‘The 
silver coinage consists normally of the duro or dollar of 5 pesetas, and 
I-peseta and 50-centimo pieces. ‘The spurious 5-peseta silver pieces, 
minted privately at Seville in the twenties of the present century and 
once admitted as legal tender, have long been withdrawn from circula- 
tion. The abundance of counterfeit coins at this period led to a 
general suspicion of the coinage, which lingers on in the habit of 
banging coins to test their genuineness. Theoretically there is a 
double standard of value for gold and silver, the ratio being 154 to 1. 

Other coins in recent use include a nickel piece of 25 céntimos, 
introduced in 1925, and bronze coins of 5 céntimos (perra chica or 
‘little dog’) and of 10 céntimos (perra gorda or ‘big dog’). There 
were also 2-céntimo and 1-céntimo bronze pieces, but, since these 
were entirely pre-1913 issues, they were rarely seen. By 1940 there 
was an acute shortage of small change in Spain and people were 
increasingly resorting to postage stamps, tram tickets, and similar 
expedients. During the year it was announced that bronze coins would 
be withdrawn in favour of a new issue of small pieces. In February 
1941 four coins made of an alloy of aluminium, copper, and tin 
were put in circulation, the total contemplated issue consisting of 
22,500,000 pesetas of 10-céntimo pieces and 8,750,000 pesetas of 
5-céntimo pieces. Bronze coinage ceased to be legal tender from 
I January 1942 and the 800 tons of copper obtained from it were going 
to be used in the electrification of the Avila—Segovia railway. 

The Bank of Spain issues notes of 25-, 50-, 100-, 500-, and 1,000- 
pesetas value, the circulation of which in June 1940 amounted to 
9,263 million pesetas. The 25- and 50-peseta notes, worth approxi- 
mately {1 and {2 at par, are normally the only ones in common use. 
Since the end of the Civil War, however, a general shortage of coin 
has led to the issue of notes of much smaller denominations, down to 
I peseta. 


CHAPTER IX 
PORTS 


ONSIDERING her size, Spain is not fortunate in the number and 

quality of her harbours and in natural routeways leading from 
the seaboard to the interior. Of all the large Iberian rivers only the 
Guadalquivir allows modern ships to proceed an appreciable distance 
inland. The Tagus and Douro are only navigable in Portugal; the 
Ebro is obstructed by a delta at its mouth; many of the inlets of the 
Cantabrian coast are either fouled by a coastwise drift of shingle or 
exposed to strong northerly gales and backed inland by an almost 
unbroken mountain range; the rias of Galicia, the finest series of 
natural harbours in Iberia, are remote from the remainder of the 
peninsula. Hence it will be found that many of the commercial 
harbours of Spain are largely or entirely artificial; most of them 
have developed as appendages to the seaboard cities and not as ports 
which, because of the quality of their harbours and ease of communi- 
cations inland, have encouraged the growth of dependent towns. 

In Spain, the only direct natural entries to the Meseta are the 
Basque ‘Gateway’ near Bilbao, and the plain of Andalusia which leads 
to the pass of Despefiaperros. These, it is true, are not easy routes, 
but they have not such great physical obstacles as other ways of 
penetration. Railways from the ports of Santander and Gijén have 
to cross the Cantabrian range; lines from the coast between Cadiz 
and Almeria circumvent or use difficult routes through the Sierra 
Nevada; routes from the coast north of Valencia have to cross the 
Iberic mountains, a range of no great height but of difficult, broken 
relief. Both north-eastern and north-western Spain are far distant 
from Madrid and, consequently, of little use for import traffic. 
Barcelona is in reality a port for Catalonia, while Vigo and Corunna 
deal mainly with the trade of Galicia. In the following descriptions 
of the various ports it will be noticed that the configuration of the 
country and the peripheral distribution of the population tends to 
localize trade and to encourage the dispatch of heavy goods by coastal 
steamers. 

The international importance of the main Spanish ports is less 
than would appear at first sight. The fact that the country is a 
peninsula and communicates with France by four railways and as 
many roads detracts from the sea-trade. Equally important is the 
fact that Portugal occupies much of the western seaboard, where 
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Lisbon predominates as a port of call. The harbours of Galicia, 
which lie on trans-Atlantic and other sea-routes, have some inter- 
national traffic, but they lack the tourist and commercial attractions 
of Lisbon. At the opposite extremity of the peninsula the ports of 
Andalusia are near the entrance to the Mediterranean, but here the 
greatest harbour, Gibraltar, does not belong to Spain. On the east 
coast, ports such as Alicante, Valencia, and Barcelona are not on 
international sea-routes, and only Palma in the Balearic Islands is a 
focal point for international shipping lines. Hence it will be found 
that, with a few exceptions, the tonnage of shipping using Spanish 
ports is relatively small and is based mainly on local factors. 

Perhaps the chief of the local factors influencing the trade or 
relative importance of Spanish ports is the mineral wealth of the 
adjacent mountains and foothills. In the north, Gijon, Avilés, and 
Bilbao do a large trade in coal and iron ore; in the south, Huelva is 
the great port for the copper ores of the Sierra Morena. In addition, 
many of the east coast ports, including Almeria, Cartagena, and 
Alicante, are exporters of metal ores. 

The second factor influencing the importance of Spanish ports is 
the development of local manufacturing industries. Barcelona, the 
port for the textile trade of Catalonia, and Bilbao, the great metal- 
lurgical centre of the Basque lands, are examples. In this category 
are also included the naval dockyards; at Cartagena, Cadiz, El Ferrol, 
Mahon, and other ports the Government has built up large industries, 
thereby greatly increasing the trade of what would otherwise have 
been excellent natural harbours with good defensive qualities but 
with very little commerce. In fact, the naval dockyards form the 
only seaports in Spain that have been developed chiefly because of 
the excellence of their harbours. | 

A third local factor influencing the size of Spanish ports is intensive 
agriculture, especially of the irrigated or huerta type. ‘This is 
especially evident in eastern Spain where the densely peopled huertas 
of Malaga, Valencia, and Alicante have given rise to ports that trade 
largely in agricultural produce. 

A fourth factor is trade with Spanish colonies and with islands 
off the mainland. Cadiz, Seville, Algeciras, Malaga, and Almeria 
do much trade with Spain’s African territories; Barcelona, Alicante, 
and Valencia have regular connexions with the Balearic Islands. 

It will be found that, even where one or more of the above factors 
operate, the trade at a certain port may be relatively small. In actual 
fact there is no port which greatly predominates and few have a 
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large trade judged by world standards. In 1933 the total merchan- 
dise handled at all ports in Spain was about 18 million tons, of which 
slightly more than half consisted of exports. Barcelona and Bilbao, 
the two leading ports, together did less than one-third of the total 
trade. The remainder was distributed between twenty main ports 
and a score of minor ones. 

Details of the passenger and goods traffic at the main Spanish 
ports, abstracted from the Anuario Estadistico de Espana, are given 
in Appendix D, ‘Table 20. In 1933 the official list included twenty- 
two ports, at which the merchandise handled ranged from 3,025,469 
tons at Barcelona to 33,486 tons at Algeciras. Only five of these ports 
(Barcelona, Bilbao, Huelva, Gijon, and Valencia) dealt with more 
than 1 million tons of goods in the year. 

In 1933 the total export trade was about 10,000,000 tons. The 
three leading ports (for weight) were Huelva, Gijon (El Musel), and 
Bilbao, each of which exceeded 1 million tons and which together 
handled nearly 50 per cent. of the total exports. These, it will be 
noticed, are the chief mineral ports of Spain. They were followed in 
order of tonnage by Barcelona, Avilés, and Valencia, which handled 
between 550,000 and 700,000 tons of goods each. Of the less im- 
portant ports, Seville (325,000 tons), Santander, Almeria, Cartagena, 
and Malaga exceeded 200,000 tons. 

In 1933 only the industrial cities of Barcelona and Bilbao imported 
more than 1 million tons of goods; together they took 46 per cent. of 
the total import trade (about 8,300,000 tons). ‘They were followed in 
order of importance by Valencia (780,000 tons) and Pasajes (559,000 
tons), the former being the port of a very densely peopled huerta, 
and the latter the commercial inlet for the San Sebastian area. The 
other main importing centres for goods were Alicante, Santander, 
Seville, ‘Tarragona, and Gijon, which handled between 350,000 and 
500,000 tons each. 

The weight of merchandise handled does not in some instances 
adequately represent the amount of shipping that uses the ports. 
This is especially so where a port has an international liner traffic and 
deals with a large number of passengers. 

For shipping arriving in 1933 by far the chief ports were Barcelona 
(6,728,718 tons) and Vigo (6,055,000 tons); the former is an attraction 
in itself and has adequate facilities for large vessels; the latter is a 
port of call for trans-Atlantic liners. Of the second order were 
Corunna, Palma, and Valencia, each with 3 million to 34 million 
tons of shipping. Five other ports—Malaga, Gijén (El Musel), 
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Alicante, Cadiz, and Seville—exceeded 2 million tons in 1933. 
The omission of Bilbao and Huelva from this list demonstrates how 
much these two deal exclusively with cargo vessels, and proves how 
full are the loads acquired by ships frequenting them. 

In the following pages the twenty-four leading ports of Spain are 
described. ‘The most notable omissions are Castellé6n de la Plana, 
which is included in the official Spanish list, and San Sebastian. 
These places have been omitted from this chapter since they are 
unimportant from a commercial point of view. They are, how- 
ever, described in detail in the gazetteer of towns. On the other 
hand, the ports of Mahdn and Pontevedra (Marin) have been added 
because, although their trade is too small to bring them into the 
official Spanish list, they are of considerable strategic importance. 
The ports are grouped geographically by stretches of coastline. ‘The 
five groups are those of the North, Galicia, Andalusia, the East, and 
the Balearic Islands respectively. This natural division tends to 
emphasize regional characteristics and at the same time displays to 
the full the relative qualities of individual ports on any one length 
of coast. The ports are treated in their geographical order along 
the coast from Port Pasajes on the east of the north coast to Bilbao 
and Santander and so round the Peninsula to Barcelona. The two 
chief ports of the Balearic Islands are then separately described. 
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Port Pasajes (Lat. 43° 20’ N., long. 1° 56’ W. ‘The estimated 
population in 1930 around the shores of Pasajes bay was 10,000, 
of which 7,000 were in Renteria.) 


General Description. Port Pasajes is the nearest harbour to the 
Franco-Spanish frontier and the safest anchorage between Bordeaux 
and Bilbao. Its importance, however, is largely due to the fact that 
it is the commercial port for San Sebastian. 

The harbour is the only complete breach in the coastal range of 
hills that stretches from Cape Higuer west to San Sebastian. This 
range is wide to the east of Pasajes, where it exceeds 1,300 feet; to 
the west, however, it is much narrower and has its summit in Monte 
Ulia (820 feet), which commands a wide view of San Sebastian. 

The breach through the range is narrow and winding and on either 
side of its entrance are high cliffs and hills which, within 600 yards 
of the channel, rise to 717 feet and 687 feet on east and west respec- 
tively. Inland of the narrow passage the harbour expands upon the 
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lowland lying south of the coastal range, and becomes for the most 
part an estuarine-shaped expanse of water oriented from east to west. 

There are three villages on the shores of the port; Pasajes de San 
Pedro, which stands on the western shore at the southern end of the. 
entrance channel; Pasajes de San Juan, which is opposite San Pedro 
and on the eastern shore; and Pasaje Ancho, which is on the southern 
shore, facing north across the bay towards the deeply incised natural 
exit. Pasajes de San Pedro and de San Juan cling to the shore 
beneath the steep hills, their few houses being alined along the 
waterfront. Ancho, on the other hand, has spread itself inland upon 
the lowland at the mouth of the Molinao creek, where the cliffs, 
which occur intermittently even on the southern side of the port, do 
not restrict habitations to the littoral. It has about 2,000 people 
against the 1,000 at San Juan and 500 at San Pedro (Photo. 76). 

The largest town in the area is Renteria (7,000 population), which 
stands athwart the Oyarzun river just before it enters the eastern 
end of Pasajes harbour (Fig. 61). 

The relief inland from Pasajes bay is undulating for a few miles 

and then rises rather steeply to over 3,000 feet within 13 miles south 
and south-east of Ancho. This ridge, one of the main ridges of the 
Basque lands, is not crossed by any main road or rail, and conse- 
quently the inland communications of Port Pasajes run either west 
to San Sebastian and northern Spain or east to Irun and France. 
_ History. From the tenth to the sixteenth century Pasajes was one 
of the centres of the Biscay whaling industry. It played little part 
in the history of Spain and remained a small fishing harbour until, 
in the nineteenth century, the growth of San Sebastian and the 
increased exploitation of iron-ore mines in the neighbourhood gave 
it some commercial importance. It was here that Lafayette embarked 
for America in 1776. Victor Hugo stayed in one of the houses in 
the single narrow street of Pasajes de San Juan during the year 1843. 
Probably the chief event in the history of the port was the opening, 
after 1858, of the main line from Madrid to Paris, which passes 
through Ancho and Renteria. 

Industry and Commerce. ‘The two smaller of the Pasajes villages 
are of very little industrial importance, San Pedro being mainly con- 
cerned with fishing and San Juan with the building of small craft. 

The trade of the port is concentrated at Pasaje Ancho, and most of 
the main factories are spaced along the south shore of the bay either 
here or at Renteria. Besides shipbuilding yards Ancho itself has 
large methylated spirit distilleries, dye-works, and biscuit factories. 
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At Renteria the industrial establishments include an important 
paper-works, foundries, cotton mills, and factories for lead and tiles. 
In 1933 the total weight of trade handled at Pasajes was 713,568 
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Fic. 61. Plan of Port Pasajes 


1. South Quay. 2. Ancho (old) Quay. 3. Ancho Front Quay. 4. Trans-Atlantic 
Quay. 5. Cruces Point. Heights are in feet 


tons, and 951 ships totalling 764,741 tons entered the port. The main 
feature of the trade was the high proportion of imports, which 
amounted to 559,000 tons and consisted mainly (361,641 tons) of 
goods brought from ports outside Spain. In 1933 less than one-half 
of the ships entering the port were engaged in the coastal trade. The 
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relatively great import trade and the high proportion of vessels from 
abroad is explained by the fact that Pasajes serves San Sebastian, 
which is itself a flourishing town and is also in easy, direct com- 
munication with Madrid. Of all Spanish ports, only Barcelona, 
Bilbao, and Valencia exceeded Pasajes for weight of imports. 

The imports consist mainly of coal, grain, china clay, copra, 
cocoa beans, logs, and wood-pulp; the main exports are iron ore and 
wine. The annual export trade is relatively small (155,000 tons in 
1933) and 1s carried mainly by coasters. 

Detailed Description. ‘The entrance to the narrow channel leading 
to Pasajes is about 650 feet wide at its mouth and then widens to 
about 1,380 feet for the next 575 yards. ‘The general depths range 
between 54 and 12 fathoms. At Cruces point the natural channel 
narrows to between 400 and 780 feet and had, in 1935, been dredged 
over much of this width to 39 feet (Fig. 61). 

About 830 yards from Cruces point the restricted channel, which 
is oriented roughly from north to south, expands into a bay with an 
east-to-west alinement. 

East of a line from Pasajes de San Juan to Ancho the bay is in 
reality the estuary of the Oyarztin river, being a shallow, sand- 
encumbered inlet with depths in the main channel of seldom more 
than 7 to g feet. The area west of the latitude of Ancho forms the 
port; it is a sheltered, almost land-locked expanse of water, with a 
maximum length of about 1,150 yards, a width of between 600 yards 
and 140 yards (in the west), and depths decreasing from 25 ft. 6 in. 
in the east to 18 and 12 feet at the western head of the bay. 

Nearly all the quays of Port Pasajes are on the south bank of the 
harbour west of the town and railway station of Ancho. The total 
length of quayage is about 3,834 feet, with depths alongside of 164 
feet to 264 feet. The port has a daily capacity of about 1,000 d.w. 
tons using berths with 20 feet or more of water, and of 1,500 d.w. 
tons if smaller berths are also used. It has been used by vessels up to 
10,000 tons. 

From west to east the quays are as follows: 


Length Depth along- 
Name (feet) side ( feet) Remarks 
South Quay : : 1,188 163 12 berths for vessels 
Ancho (old) Quay 990 19% drawing over 22 feet 
194 ft.on W. and 3 berths for ves- 
Ancho Front Quay . 1,000 214 ft.on N. _ sels loading iron ore. 
264 ft. on E. 


Trans-Atlantic Quay . 656 23 
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The quays are connected to the main railway line and, except for 
Ancho old quay, are well equipped with warehouses. There is a 
landing-place between the Trans-Atlantic quay and the eastern side 
of Ancho Front quay. In October 1942 the cranage consisted of 
11 electric cranes ranging from 3 to 30 tons in capacity, and 4 steam 
cranes of 2 tons. 

There is an oil depot about three-quarters of a mile south of the 
main station at Pasaje Ancho, 

Port Facilities. ‘The main shipbuilding and repairing yards are 
situated on the north-west shores of the harbour, south of Pasajes 
de San Pedro. One of the two companies operating here can build 
steel vessels up to 500 tons and has a railway slipway for vessels of 
this size. A floating dock, capable of taking a ship of up to about 
1,500 tons, is in this corner of the port. In addition the port authori- 
ties own a patent slip 180 feet long. 

Communications. 'The station at Pasaje Ancho is on the main line 
(5 ft. 6 in. gauge) from Spain into France. This, the most direct 
route from Madrid to Paris, is double-tracked and electrified. 
Ancho is 3? miles from San Sebastian and 74 miles from Iruin on 
the Franco-Spanish frontier. The railway traverses the littoral strip 
beneath the cliffs at the south side of the Pasajes harbour and after 
crossing the Oyarzun river by means of an iron bridge runs along an 
embankment to Renteria station, 1} miles from Ancho. 

The main road from San Sebastian to Irin and Bayonne follows 
much the same route as the railway and serves both Pasajes and 
Renteria. 

A small W/T station on the hill (290 ft.) immediately east of the 
mouth of the entrance channel is used for communicating with 
fishing-boats. 


BILBao (Lat. 43° 21’ N., long. 3° 02’ W. Population 161,987 in 1930.) 


General Description. Bilbao, the best seaport in the north of Spain, 
is situated on the banks of the Nervidn at the point where the river 
leaves a deep, narrow, gorge and enters upon the fairly flat floor of a 
steep-sided trough. Thus the town stands at the upstream limit of 
the small riverine lowland at a distance of nearly 8 miles from the sea. 

The old nucleus of Bilbao was mainly on the right bank, whence 
it spread up the steep, terraced side of the gorge to nearly 200 feet. 
The houses on the opposite bank clung to an even higher slope which 
rises sharply to 361 feet at the castle on the Altos de Miravilla. 

The new town has grown up north of the old where a large loop 
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of the river almost encircles a lowland, mostly below 135 feet. ‘The 
buildings have expanded so as to fill the loop and, at the same time, 
satellite villages have arisen on the riverine flats nearer the sea. 

The floor of the valley of the Nervidn, except for the gorge © 
between Zorroza and Desierto, generally widens seawards until it is 
nearly a mile wide. The river, however, winds slightly in its trough 
and leaves strips of lowland fit for settlement on alternate banks. 
The presence of iron-ores west of the river has tended to lead to 
the greater development of that side, the scenery of which is domin- 
ated by the large chimneys of blast furnaces and ovens. 

The valley itself is oriented roughly north-westwards and acts as 
the main trunk of several small valleys. The main tributary near 
Bilbao is the Rio Cadagua which enters the left bank, and whose 
valley is of great importance as it breaches the highlands (over 2,600 
ft. high) to the west and affords a route for railways. 

The river is a considerable waterway and from Bilbao to the sea 
increases in average width from about 50 yards to nearly 200 yards, 
and in depth from 13 feet at low water to 21 feet. It enters the sea 
between the bathing-resorts of Portugalete on the west and Las 
Arenas on the east. The valley of the river is continued seawards as 
a large V-shaped bay with cliffed coasts that rise to over 1,000 feet 
within half a mile of the sea on the western shore. 

This large estuary is about 34 miles long and widens to nearly 34 
miles between the steep rocky cliffs of Punta Galea (east) and Punta 
de Lucero (west). Around its shores there is practically no settle- 
ment, except near the river-mouth, especially on the eastern shore, 
where small sandy beaches have led to the growth of the seaside 
resorts of Algorta and Las Arenas (Fig. 62). 

Mstory. Bilbao was founded about A.D. 1300 for Diego Lopez de 
Haro, Lord of Vizcaya. It subsequently became a port whence 
Spanish wool was sent to the Netherlands and England. In the 
sixteenth century it was one of the chief ports in Spain and the ships 
of Bilbao were among the finest in the Spanish fleet. During the 
following centuries the growth of the town was retarded by the 
general decline of the sea-power of Spain, and by wars. In 1795 
and from 1805 to 1813 Bilbao was occupied by the French; in 1835 
and 1874 it withstood rigorous sieges by the Carlists and suffered 
heavily from fire and bombardment. There were signs of progress, 
however, the first bank being founded in 1857 and the first railway 
(to Tudela) being opened in 1863. 

The future of the town was largely determined in 1870 when the 





76. The railway station and port at Pasajes 
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77. Santurce and the upper estuary of the Nervion with Queen Victoria Mole 
in foreground 





78. The Nervion at Bilbao 





79. The main piers at Santander 
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rich iron-ore deposits of Somorrostro, about 74 miles to the north- 
west, began to be actively exploited. From an early period Bilbao 
had been celebrated for the quality of its steel, and the terms bilbo, 
a cutlass, and dz/boes, iron fetters, recall its reputation in Elizabethan 
England. After 1870 the town became the headquarters of the great 
iron and steel trade of the Basque provinces and the greatest metal- 
lurgical centre in Spain. In spite of a decline in the wool trade and 
in shipbuilding, the population of Bilbao increased from 17,649 in 
1870 to over 83,000 in 1900, and the city’s wealth and importance 
grew in like proportion. Gradually it became the terminus of one of 
the best local railway networks in Spain, and its expanding industries 
attracted much foreign capital, especially British. 

The Harbour Works Board, founded in 1877, improved the bar by 
running out a pier into deep water and by deepening and straighten- 
ing the river channel. It made wharves and embankments, lighted 
the lower stretches of the river by electricity, and, in about 1800, 
constructed two breakwaters outside the bar to secure a deep outer 
anchorage and an easy access to the river. 

The first dry dock was built in 1896 and nine years later was 
supplemented by another, the largest in Spain. At this time extensive 
harbour improvements were undertaken and a movement was ini- 
tiated for the revival of shipbuilding. The efforts met with such 
success that Bilbao soon became the greatest shipbuilding centre in 
Spain. 

Industry and Commerce. 'Vhe chief industries at Bilbao are mining 
and metal-working. ‘There are several important blast furnaces on 
the west bank of the Nervidn below Bilbao as well as numerous 
large factories making a wide variety of iron and steel products, 
including steel plates, bar steel, girders, cables, locomotives, and 
rolling-stock. At least eight important firms make ships’ fittings to 
supply the large shipbuilding industry, which comprises two large 
yards and several repairing firms some of which also make barges. 
The numerous other factories in the area are connected either with 
the needs of the local population or of the main local industries 
described above. Among them are tin-plate works, glass-works, 
breweries, tanneries, flour-mills, and factories for soap, tobacco, 
paper, and sulphuric acid. 

In 1933 the total trade of Bilbao was 2,704,545 tons and the port 
was second in Spain to Barcelona for weight of merchandise handled. 

The exports consist largely of iron-ore, there being in normal 
times a large trade with Britain and since 1940 a considerable trade 
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in the German interest with Bayonne. ‘The other main exports are 
pig-iron, lead, fruit, wine, oils, and sardines. In 1933 the exports 
totalled nearly 1} million tons, of which less than one-third was 

classed as coasting traffic. | 

For annual weight of exports only Huelva and Gijon exceed 
Bilbao, but for imports it far exceeds these ports and is second only 
in Spain to Barcelona. The main imports are coal, textiles, timber, 
metals, and the miscellaneous items needed by the densely peopled, 
industrial and agricultural neighbourhood. In 1933, when nearly 
14 million tons of goods were unloaded, 2,511 ships totalling nearly 
2 million tons entered the port. Of this trade two-thirds was done 
in coasting vessels. | 

Detailed Description. 'The harbour at Bilbao is formed of an outer 
port protected by breakwaters, and the narrow river channel leading 
8 miles to the town. 

In the outer port three large or four small cruisers could be berthed 
alongside the wharf in 32 feet of water. 

The port itself has about 3 miles of quays with a minimum depth 
of 12 feet to 17 feet alongside and a rise at spring tide of between 10 
and 13 feet. Ships drawing 14 feet can cross the bar into the river 
at any time and vessels drawing up to 244 feet at spring tide. The 
mooring depths in the river channel range from 13 feet to 22 feet, 
increasing towards the mouth. 

The estimated daily capacity of the port is about 8,000 d.w. tons 
of stores. 

The bay outside the outer port could provide shelter for ten 
capital ships, except when strong winds blow from the north-west— 
which is the prevailing wind direction at most times of the year. The 
anchorage has depths of 33 to 36 feet, and vessels can approach to 
within 200 yards of the western shore in 294 feet of water. 

The outer port stretches from the mouth of the Nervién to two 
opposing breakwaters, between which is an entrance about 1,850 
feet wide and from 33 feet to 42 feet deep at low water. The expanse 
of deep anchorage thus sheltered is about 1,800 yards from north to 
south and 1,200 yards from east to west (Fig. 62). 

The main quay, the Queen Victoria Mole at Santurce, is at the 
north-west corner; it is over 2,000 feet long and has a minimum 
depth alongside of 36 feet. In addition to this wharf, which could 
take three large cruisers, there is a mooring-buoy where a cruiser 
could swing and three other buoys which could be used as stern 
moorings (Photo. 77). 
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Fic. 62. Outer Port of Bilbao and lower course of the Nervion 


1.’ Transporter bridge. 2. Ddrsena de Sestao. 3. Ddrsena de Axpe. 4. Ddrsena del Desierto. 5. Astilleros 
de Sestao. 6. Soc. Espafiola de Construccién Naval. 7. Astilleros del Nervién. 8. Blast furnaces at 
El Desierto. 


The southern edge of this figure fits on to the northern edge of Fig. 63 
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About 500 yards north-east of the river entrance there is a pier 
for landing passengers. The passenger traffic at the port is, however, 
very small and scarcely exceeded 1,000 people in 1933. 

The inner port extends from the bar about 8 miles up the Nervion 
to the first stone bridge joining old and new Bilbao. 

The entrance, which lies between a control-dike on the west and 
a narrow tongue of low cliffs to the east, is about 600 feet wide and 
the main water channel is about half that width. Nearly goo yards 
from the bar, the river is crossed by the Puente Vizcaya, a transporter 
bridge 530 feet long and 150 feet high, built in 1893. About 570 
yards beyond the bridge the Galdames or Sestao basin has been 
excavated out of the left bank. This tidal harbour covers 57 acres 
and has a depth at low water of 13 to 33 feet. Its eastern side consists 
mainly of berths for loading iron-ore, but the basin has mooring- 
buoys at which vessels of any tonnage can load and discharge by 
means of barges (Fig. 62). | 

Beyond Sestao the channel turns south-eastwards passing great 
coke-ovens and blast furnaces (Altos Hornos) and the shipbuilding 
yards of S.E.C.N. on the west, where most of the available water- 
front is reserved for iron-ore. Less than 14 miles farther upstream, 
the Darsena de Axpe has been cut out of the east bank. Here an 
entrance 330 feet wide leads to a water area of about 34 acres with 
depths at normal high water of between 22 and 26 feet. 

Rather more than three-quarters of a mile beyond the entrance to 
Darsena de Axpe a much smaller basin has been excavated out of 
the west bank. ‘This, the Darsena del Desierto, covers approximately 
8 acres and possesses 2,140 feet of quays. It has an entrance 260 feet 
wide and a depth of between 20 and 23 feet (H.W.O.8.T.). 

At this point the river turns southwards and begins to diminish 
appreciably in size, its normal width decreasing to about 120 yards 
and the least depth of the channel to 19 or 20 feet. Between the 
entrance of the Rio Cadagua and the dry docks in new Bilbao, at 
4 miles and 64 miles respectively from the bar, the minimum depth 
further decreases to 15 feet. On the west bank of this stretch are the 
Zorroza quays for iron-ore (Fig. 63). 

Eight hundred yards downstream from the dry docks the river 
channel follows a semicircular loop around new Bilbao. The width 
of the river in the city is usually between 50 and 7o yards and its 
minimum depth 13 feet. The chief quays here are the Uribitarte 
(2,095 ft. with 28 ft. (H.W.) alongside) and the Arenal (1,433 ft. with 
24 ft. (H.W.) alongside). At Arenal navigation is stopped by the 
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Fic. 63. Plan of Bilbao 
Ie Slips of C%4 Euskalduna. 2. Swing bridge. 3. Uribitarte Quay. 4. Arenal Quay. 5. Main railway 
station 
For northward continuation of plan see Fig. 62 
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Puente de Isabel II; Arriaga wharf, which lies upstream of the bridge, 
is used only by barges (Photos. 78, 170-1). 

Details of the dimensions of the main quays and basins available 
for general traffic are summarized in the following table: 


Quayage (feet) 
Depth 
Name Length AW. L.W. 

Outer Port (Santurce) 

Queen Victoria Mole . 2,099 49 36 
River Port 

Darsena de Sestao ae 13-33 

Darsena de Axpe pe 22-26 = 

Darsena del Desierto . 2,140 20-23 ots 

Zorroza Wharf : 13%2 27 £7 

Muelle Abando ‘ 2,376 28 15 

Uribitarte Quay ‘ 2,095 28 15 

Vasca Wharf. é 740 28 15 

Muelle de Ripa F 1,191 24 12 

Arenal Quay . f 1,433 24 12 

Arriaga Wharf . “ 661 22 10 


In 1942 the port was equipped with 40 electric cranes ranging from 
14 to 40 tons in individual capacity, 2 floating cranes of 100-tons’ 
capacity, and 2 steam cranes, for ballast, with a capacity of 30 tons 
an hour. 

The main warehouse accommodation for general cargo is in the 
outer port on Santurce quay where four large storage sheds are 
connected to the railway. 

Bilbao has a large fleet of harbour craft, including several sea-going 
vessels, from 60 feet to 85 feet long, and about a dozen smaller ones. 
The lighter and passenger traffic between the various industrial 
concerns on either bank is considerable. ‘The ferry service is done 
mainly by motor launches (10 in 1942), each licensed to carry a 
maximum load of 54 persons. ‘The cargo traffic is undertaken by 
motor-driven vessels of under 100 tons capacity and a great number 
of motorless vessels of various sizes. In addition there is a number 
of steam trawlers ranging in length from 75 feet to 135 feet. 

There is an oil depot at Santurce with a storage capacity of 24,000 
tons and another at Zorroza with a capacity of 15,600 tons. Oiling 
is carried out alongside both quays, but at Zorroza the accommoda- 
tion is limited to vessels not exceeding 23 feet in draught. 

Coal is plentiful, the main supply coming from the Asturian coal- 
fields near La Robla and from Britain. | 

Port Facilities. ‘The two largest shipbuilding companies in the 
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Bilbao area are the Compafiia Euskalduna at San Mames and the 
Sociedad Espanola de Construccién Naval (S.E.C.N.) at Sestao. 
The former owns three dry docks and the latter one. Details of these 
are as follows: 


Compatiia Euskalduna 


No. I No. 2 No. 3 S.L.G.N, 
Length 330 ft. 6 in. 318 ft. o in. 564 ft. o in. 426 ft. 6 in. 
Width 52 ft--0:in. 54 ft. 8 in. 60 ft. o in. 81 ft. ro in. 
Depth 17 ft. 6 in. 17 ft. 6 in. 23 ft. o in. 21 ft. 3 in. 


The entrance to dock No. 1 of the Compafifa Euskalduna is through 
dock No. 2. This company has two slipways, one of which is for 
ships up to 10,000 tons. 

The S.E.C.N. owns four slipways of the following (approximate) 


dimensions: 


No. I No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
Length 492 ft. 1 in. 574 ft. 2 in. 639 ft. o in. 410 ft. 3 in. 
Breadth 78 ft. 8 in. 85 ft. 4 in, ror ft. 8 in. 66 ft-S in. 


In addition the firm Alejandro Bengoechea y C® has one slipway 
for ships up to 600 tons and can undertake above-water repairs on 
ships up to about 4,000 tons. 

There are several other ship-repairing firms, two of which can 
deal with above-water repairs on vessels of about 6,000 tons, and one 
on vessels of approximately 5,000 tons. ‘The building and repairing 
of barges up to 200 and 250 tons is done by four other firms, one of 
which also does above-water repairs on craft of less than 600 tons. 

The repairing capabilities and facilities of firms along the Rio 
Nervion are closely related to the shipbuilding and engineering 
industries of the area. ‘The Compania Euskalduna, for example, 
has two boats fitted with complete electric-welding equipment and 
makes medium-sized marine engines. The S.E.C.N. makes diesel 
engines and steam turbines, while various other firms can supply 
steel plate, boiler apparatus, cranes, capstans, brass equipment, and 
all the numerous requirements for repairing or fitting out vessels. 

Communications. Bilbao is situated between 50 and 60 miles 
north-west of the main Madrid—Irun route into France. Its main 
broad-gauge rail connexion to this route is southwards to Miranda 
de Ebro (64% miles), the line being double-tracked as far as Ordufa 
(254 miles). From Miranda a double-track railway leads to Madrid 
(268 miles) and a single-track line runs to Saragossa (149 miles). 

The main line from the Bilbao area to Miranda begins in reality 
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at Portugalete, which is at the mouth of the Nervion 74 miles north 
of the city. 

Bilbao is also the centre of a remarkably complete system of 
metre-gauge railways. The chief of these run eastwards to San 
Sebastian (714 miles), which is on the main Madrid—Irin railway, 
and westwards to Santander (74 miles) and Oviedo (227 miles). ‘The 
main line to the south-west, also metre gauge, connects the port to 
Cidad-Dosante and La Robla (197 miles), in which journey it pro- 
vides a cross-country connexion with the main railways from San- 
tander and Oviedo to Madrid. This line transports a large tonnage 
of coal from the Leén and Asturian coalfields near La Robla to the 
blast furnaces at Bilbao. 

The more local lines of the Bilbao area are also of metre gauge. 
They link the city to Lezama (74 miles; steam), to Plencia (162 miles; 
double-track; electrified) and to Pedernales (154 miles; steam). 
These and other local lines are shown in Fig. 103. 

There are in addition numerous privately owned mineral lines, 
most of which terminate at the quays and factories on the left bank 
of the Nervidn below Bilbao. 

The main road connexions follow much the same routes as the 
railways, but are usually more direct. By road it is 72 miles to 
San Sebastian, 71 miles to Santander, 200 miles to Oviedo, and 222 
miles to Saragossa. ‘To Madrid the two shortest routes are via 
Briviesca and Ona (238 miles), and via Miranda de Ebro (250 miles). 

The main steamship lines run to and from north European ports 
and to other Spanish ports, including a regular service to Barcelona. 
The merchant fleet registered at Bilbao is by far the greatest in 
Spain and consisted, in 1933, of about 219 ships of 100 tons or more, 
totalling nearly half a million tons. 


SANTANDER. (Lat. 43° 28’ N., long. 3° 47’ W. Population 85,117 

in 1930.) 

General Description. Santander is situated on the south side of a 
hilly peninsula which is traversed longitudinally by two low hill 
ranges that are separated seawards by a well-marked valley. ‘The 
northern ridge ends in Cabos Mayor and Menor; the valley terminates 
in the sandy beaches of Sardinero; while the southern ridge, whose 
sunny slopes form the site of the town, terminates in the headland 
of La Magdalena (Fig. 64). 

The town extends from east to west along the foot and slopes of 
this southern ridge, which rises to between 200 feet and 230 feet. 
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The houses of the upper town ascend to about 130 feet above the 
bay and towards the east straggle northwards across the hills to the 
coast at Sardinero, a fashionable seaside resort. Here the sandy 
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Fic. 64. The geographical setting of Santander 


1. Cabo Mayor. 2.Cabo Menor. 3. Punta del Rastro. 4. La Magdalena. 5. Isla Mouro. 
6. Isla Santa Marina. 7. Nueva Montana. Heights are in metres 


beach is almost divided into two stretches by Punta del Rastro, a 
small rocky headland whose flat top, laid out as gardens, commands a 
fine view of the outer bay. 3 

The main peninsula shelters an inner bay, which is about 4 miles 
long and from 11 to 3 miles wide and is quite the best natural harbour 
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on the Cantabrian coast of Spain. Santander faces southwards across 
this bay to the Cantabrian mountains which attain 2,000 feet within 
12 miles of the town. | 

The entrance to the bay, between the islands of Mouro and Santa 
Marina, is nearly 2,000 yards wide and over 50 feet deep. ‘The 
expanse of water is highly irregular in shape since several small 
estuaries enter it on the east and south. ‘These rias are sand-encum- 
bered, and the deposition of their streams has extended into the 
bay, which is itself choked with sand except in the main channel 
and in various side channels. The deep-water channel keeps to the 
north shore near Santander and then turns southwards, diminishing 
in depth and width, to its head near El Astillero. 

The low headlands projecting between the rias of the east and 
south shores of the bay are cliffed where most exposed to wave 
action, but their summits seldom exceed 165 feet. 

History. ‘The name of Santander is a corruption of San Emeterio, 
a saint who was martyred about A.D. 300 and whose relics are pre- 
served in the cathedral. The town probably had a fortress and a 
dock by the beginning of the thirteenth century, but its importance 
as a port dates from 1248, when Ferdinand III set sail from it to 
blockade Seville. This siege is the first record of a Spanish navy 
going into action. 

Santander was early recognized as a convenient port for traffic 
with northern Europe. Here the Emperor Charles V landed in 1522 
on his way to assume the kingship of Spain, and Charles I of England 
embarked, in 1623, after his journey to Madrid. 

The town reached the peak of its prosperity in 1753, when it was 
granted the privilege of trading with America; two years later it was 
declared a city. Although its prosperity suffered a serious setback 
from the ruthless sack by Soult in 1808, its population continued to 
increase. In the latter half of the nineteenth century the metallic ores 
of the neighbourhood began to be actively exploited and El Astillero, 
the old shipbuilding yard, became a port for iron ore. ‘The harbour 
was greatly improved, and commerce and manufacturing grew. 

Recently, the appearance of the lower city has been changed by 
improvements and additions to the port and by two calamities. On 
3 November 1893, a steamer laden with 1,700 cases of dynamite 
blew up near the Maliafio quay, killing 300 people and damaging or 
demolishing many of the buildings near the waterfront. Early in 
1941 a disastrous fire gutted a large area around the cathedral and in 
the principal shopping centre. 
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Industry and Commerce. 'The main manufactures in the Santander 
area are concerned with metallurgical products. Two engineering 
firms make engines and boilers; one of these builds craft up to 500 
tons; the other undertakes ship repairing. The main iron-works, 
including two blast furnaces, are at Nueva Montafia, about a mile 
west of the port. There are other factories in the town for cement, 
tobacco, and munitions. 

In 1933 Santander handled 680,225 tons of cargo, and 1,515 ships 
of 1,737,401 tons entered the port. The bulk of the exports (258,782 
tons) consisted of iron, ores of iron, copper, and zinc, and wool. 

The weight of imports was 421,443 tons; the chief commodities 
were coal, wood, machinery, dried cod, and timber, all of which 
came mostly from Britain and north Europe. 

The passenger traffic is far in excess of that of any other port on 
the Cantabrian coast. In 1933, when a direct luxury liner service 
was running to Southampton, 6,015 people arrived and 2,563 
embarked at Santander. 

Detailed Description. ‘The port of Santander stretches from the 
western side of the entrance to Molnedo basin to the north side of 
Maliafio basin, a distance of rather more than 2,500 yards. Along 
the quays and at the heads of the various moles projecting from them 
are depths of from 13 feet to 31 feet (Fig. 65; Photo. 79). 

The daily capacity of the port is about 1,700 d.w. tons. of stores. 

The quayage which extends between the limits mentioned above 
will be increased by 5,000 feet when a concrete quay in course of 
construction is completed. In October 1942 about 2,100 feet was 
completed and was already in use. At the same time minor improve- 
ments, such as the replacement of a timber jetty by one of reinforced 
concrete, were being undertaken. 

The Darsena de Molnedo, east of the quays, is very shallow, but 
the Maliafio basin has depths of 18 feet to 21 feet over much of its 
area. 

The depth at the heads of the three timber piers, each over 170 
feet long, is approximately 25 feet at L.W.O.S.T.; the iron pier 
(Northern Railway Wharf) has a length of 92 feet and a minimum 
depth of 17 to 18 feet. There is a concrete quay, 3,600 feet long, 
with depths varying from 12 to 26 feet, between the moles described 
above. 

At the head of the estuary, about 6 miles upstream, near El 
Astillero, there are the following shipping facilities, mainly designed 
for loading iron ore: Camargo pier, with minimum depth alongside of 
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18 feet and capable of taking vessels up to 300 feet long; Orconera tip, 
with depth (L.W.O.S.T.) of 14 feet; San Salvador railway tip, with 
a least depth alongside of 6 feet and capable of taking vessels up to 
260 feet long; Nueva Montafia quay, with about 600 feet of quayage 
and a depth alongside of 20 feet. In October 1942 the main lifting 
appliances were 11 electric cranes ranging in capacity from 3 up to 
30 tons, and 3 steam cranes of 3 to 7 tons. 
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Fic. 65. Plan of Santander 


1. Dry docks. 2. Passenger wharf. 3. Paseo de Pereda. 4. Costa station (for Bilbao). 
5. Norte station (for Madrid) 


In 1933, the harbour was frequented by a fishing fleet of 24 craft, 
of which 3 exceeded 100 tons and the remainder averaged 50 tons. 
Many of these are fitted with motors. 

There are two oil depots: one, with a storage capacity of 7,200 
tons, is at El Astillero; the other, with a storage capacity of 14,000 
tons, is placed just north of the entrance to the Maliafio basin. 

Port Facilities. Just east of the entrance to Molnedo basin there are 
two dry docks with dimensions of 455 feet by 57 feet and 335 feet 
by 52 feet respectively. These are contiguous with the engineering 


works of Corcho Hiyos, a firm which makes engines and boilers | 


and builds ships of up to 500 tons. Another firm, Talleres del 


Astillero also makes engines and boilers and undertakes ship repairs. | 


| 
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Communications. ‘The main rail connexion of Santander is the 
broad-gauge single-track line leading southwards to Palencia (136 
miles), whence a double-track line proceeds to Madrid (320 miles). 

The port, however, is on the metre-gauge system that serves the 
Cantabrian coastlands. Steam-operated services on this gauge run 
to Oviedo (134 miles), to Bilbao (74 miles), to Ontafieda (21? miles), 
and to Liérganes (174 miles). If the contemplated lines from San- 
tander to Cidad-Dosante and from Burgos direct to Madrid are 
ever completed, the port will be only about 260 miles by rail from 
the capital. 

The main road connexion with Madrid (via Burgos) is a distance 
of 246 miles. By road, Bilbao is 71 miles and Oviedo 130 miles 
distant. 

In normal times the main steamship connexions are with Bilbao, 
Britain, and the Americas. 

At Cabo Mayor, on the northern headland of the Santander 
peninsula, there is a W/T station. 


GIJON. (Lat. 43° 33’ N., long. 5° 39’ W. sit ee 78,239 in 1930.) 


General Description. About 100 miles west of Santander the coast- 
line of the Cantabrian provinces reaches its northernmost point in 
the headland of Cabo Pefias. Near the eastern foot of this headland 
is the bay of Gin, a semicircular inlet about 4 miles long by 2 wide, 
which derives additional shelter from the local projections of Cabo 
Torres and Cabo S. Lorenzo (Fig. 67). 

Inland from this seaboard is the rich mining and metallurgical 
industries that centre on Oviedo, the capital of a province containing 
800,000 people. Gijén bay deals with the trade of the Oviedo 
district and has on its shores two ports, Gijon, the original harbour, 
and Musel, a new, deep-water outlet. 

The town of Gij6n arose on the southern half of the small, circular 
hillock of Santa Catalina which is connected to the mainland by a 
low sandy isthmus. ‘The settlement expanded southwards and east- 
wards upon the lowland that stretches along the bay between the 
hill and the mouth of the Rio Piles. To-day the town still pivots on 
Monte Santa Catalina; east of the old nucleus newer houses spread 
inland from Lorenzo beach; west of it, the port and many industrial 
establishments straggle around the bay for nearly 2 miles towards 
Port Musel (Fig. 66). 

The stretch of coast from Gijén to Port Musel is mainly sandy and 
low except for Corona hill (75 feet), one mile west of Monte Santa 
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Catalina. It is bordered, however, as far west as Port Musel by a reef 
of rocks, which in places dries for a width of over 550 yards. 

Inland, Gijon is separated from the Cantabrian mountains by a 
hilly country drained from east to west by the Naldn and the Nora. 
This piedmont area extends in places for a width of nearly 20 miles 
before rising steeply to the Cantabrian ridge. The main sierra has 
summit levels of well over 5,000 feet, and the only railway route 
across it is one of the most difficult in Europe. 

History. ‘The site of Gijén was inhabited in the Roman and later 
in the Gothic period. It was also taken and strengthened by the 
Moors who, however, abandoned it after their defeat at Covadonga 
by Pelayo in 718. The town successfully resisted a Norman raid 
in 844. Little further is known of its history until 1395, when it 
was burned down. 

The first records of Gijén’s growth as a port appear in 1552-1554 
when Charles V granted money to the burghers to build a quay. 
During the reign of Philip II the town possessed good arsenals, and 
in 1588 the shattered remnant of the great Armada was repaired 
here. A new quay was built in 1766-1768 and was extended in 1859; 
the harbour has been considerably improved since 1892. 

The prosperity of the town was ensured after about 1840 when a 
narrow-gauge line was laid to the coalfields of the interior. Since 
then Gijén has expanded as a port for coal and ores, and its hinter- 
land has become increasingly important for metallurgical products. 

Industry and Commerce. 'The main industries of Gijén itself are 
shipbuilding (up to goo tons) and ship repairing, foundry and iron 
working, brewing, distilling, and the manufacture of pottery, glass, 
tobacco, soap, candles, and artificial manures. The large tobacco 
factory is situated on Monte Santa Catalina; most of the other 
works are in the western suburbs. 

Inland, there are blast furnaces at La Felguera and Mieres and 
foundries at both of these places and at Oviedo. There is an arma- 
ment factory at Oviedo (small arms) and a much larger concern 
(arsenal and artillery) at Trubia. 

In 1933 the total trade at Gijén (and Musel) was 2,009,664 tons, 
and 3,161 ships of 2,812,536 aggregate tonnage entered the port. Con- 
sequently it was then the fourth port in Spain for weight of goods 
handled. 

The imports, which probably consist mainly of timber and 
miscellaneous manufactured goods, amounted only to 353,093 tons. 
In contrast, the weight of exports was 1,656,571 tons, which exceeded 
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that at any other Spanish port except Huelva. ‘The chief exports 
are coal, iron-ores, butter, nuts, and apples. The two main features 
of the trade at Gijén are the great predominance of exports and the 
high proportion of the trade carried in coasting vessels. In 1933 no 
less than 84 per cent. of the imports and 98 per cent. of the exports. 
were carried in coasters. 

Detailed Description. ‘The total quayage available for berthing 
at the port of Gijon is about 5,232 feet, much of which has depths 
alongside at high-water spring tide of 164 feet to 19 ft. 8in. ‘There 
is a least depth of 8 feet over the bar. The daily capacity of the port 
is discussed with that of Musel (p. 334). It is said to be suitable 
for cruisers, but it should be noticed that Gijon is essentially a coal 
port and that Musel acts as its port for large ships. 

The port, which is on the west side of Monte Santa Catalina, 
consists of a small outer port and three inner basins. On the north 
it is sheltered by the curving Liquerique mole and on the west by 
the Fomento mole, which projects to within about 300 feet of the 
above mole. ‘The area thus sheltered is subdivided by a short 
transverse mole into an outer and an inner port. The latter covers 
two-thirds of the water area and is divided by piers into three basins, 
namely, No. 1 basin, Fomentin basin, and Fomento basin. The inner 
part of these tidal basins dries at low water; the depths over the 
greater part vary from 3 to 7 feet at low water (Fig. 66). 

The quayage (5,232 feet) at the port is distributed along the 
deeper sections of the following constructions: 


Total length 
Liquerique Mole ? : 1,148 feet 
Valdés Quay (fishing port) . B00 1);, 
West Pier ‘ : Giese | Varn 
Central Pier . : , ‘ The Meee 
Fomento Mole . : : : BOs” <<: 


The cranage consists of 6 small cranes, none above Io tons’ 
capacity, and 1 electric crane capable of loading 150 tons of coal an 
hour but practically useless for other purposes. 

There is coal for bunkering, coaling being carried out alongside 
all the quays. ‘The oil installation, about 550 yards south of the main 
railway terminus, formerly had a storage capacity of 25,000 tons and 
a pipe-line to the harbour. Damage during the Civil War reduced 
this capacity by one-half. 

Port Facilities. About 800 yards west of the port there is a ‘dry 
dock, 320 feet long by 46 feet wide, belonging to the Sociedad 
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Espanola de Construcciénes Metalicas. This firm undertakes repairs 
to vessels’ hulls, engines, and boilers. 

The Astilleros del Cantabrico builds ships up to goo tons. At 
present there is only one slip—about 100 yards west of the dry dock 
—but a government project contemplates the construction of a large 
shipbuilding yard. 

Communications. ‘The main broad-gauge connexion is to Madrid, 
which is 362 miles distant via Valladolid and 3584 miles via Segovia. 
The line is single track to Palanquinos (117 miles), and of this stretch 
the Pajares incline, the difficult crossing of the Cantabrian mountains 
between Busdongo and Ujo (384 miles), is electrified. From Palan- 
quinos the railway is double-tracked to Madrid. 

Gijon is also on the coastal railway system of northern Spain. 
On the east, a metre-gauge steam railway runs via Norena to San- 
tander (139 miles). On the west, Avilés and the port of San Juan 
de Nieva (244 miles) are reached via Villabona on the main line to 
Oviedo (broad gauge, single track). Inland, an important local line, 
the Langreo railway, on a gauge of 1 m. 50(4 ft. 11 in.) runs to Laviana 
(324 miles) and serves the rich coal and ore deposits of the Cantabrian 
foothills. From Sotiello on this line a branch leads to the port of 
Musel (84 miles). 

By road it is 295 miles to Madrid. The main roads leading inland 
go first to Oviedo (18 miles), whence there are first-class connexions 
to most of the chief towns of northern Spain. A road from Gij6n 
runs westwards along the coast to El Ferrol and Corunna (202 miles). 

The main steamship services are by coasting vessels to Santander, 
Bilbao, and Corunna. 


EL Muse. (Lat. 43° 33’ N., long. 5° 41’ W. Musel is merely a 
village.) 

General Description. ‘The port of El Musel has been constructed 
on the north-western side of Gijon bay, and is sheltered on the west 
by the cliffed headland that terminates in Cabo Torres (Photo. 80). 

It is on a low, flat patch of land built up at the foot of the steep 
cliffs of Cabo Torres promontory. The small village of Musel is on 
the cliff-top. West of the port the headland is between 400 and 450 
yards wide, and its steep cliffs force the railways to tunnel beneath 
its whole width. 

The distance around the bay from Musel to the shipyards at Gijon 
is nearly 3 miles. The shore for much of this length is flat and sandy, 
but is bordered by a reef of rocks which dries at low water. 
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History. El Musel was created in 1892 as a harbour of refuge for 
shipping that could not enter Gij6n. The new port, which can accom- 
modate trans-Atlantic liners, was opened in 1912. Subsequently, 
several improvements have been made and late in 1942 another — 
breakwater (3,150 ft. long) and a jetty for the accommodation of 
trans-Atlantic liners were under construction. 

Industry and Commerce. 'The industries of the Oviedo area, for 
which El Musel is the deep-water harbour, have already been de- 
scribed in the account of Gién. ‘There are no manufacturing 
industries at Musel itself, except a small railway workshop. 

The port deals mainly with coal and iron, for which it has good 
facilities. ‘The amount of goods handled here cannot be reckoned 
specifically since Musel is an appendage of Gij6n and the statistics 
already given for the latter include the trade of both ports. It is 
probable, however, that almost all the ‘external’ trade (as distinct 
from coasting) at Gijon is dealt with at Musel. In 1933 the imports 
of this class of merchandise were 57,612 tons, and the exports about 
30,337 tons. The two together were greater than the total trade at 
Corunna in that year. Musel also does a considerable coasting traffic 
and in addition deals with most of the passenger traffic (4,105 arrivals 
and departures in 1933) credited to Gijén. 

Detailed Description. Vessels of any tonnage or draught can enter 
Port Musel at all times. The harbour is divided by the Ribera jetty 
into an inner and outer basin; the latter has depths of 194 to 46 feet 
and the former of 23 to 39 feet. The deep-water berths at Musel 
could probably handle and clear about 1,500 tons per day: the 
combined capacity of Gij6n and Musel, excluding coal berths, 
is estimated at 2,500 to 3,000 d.w. tons of stores a day. This will be 
considerably increased when the contemplated breakwater (3,150 ft. 
long) and the jetty for trans-Atlantic liners are completed. 

The port consists of a north breakwater, a southern transverse 
pier (for passengers), and the moles along the waterfront facing east- 
wards to Gijon bay (Fig. 66). In all there are six quays at which 
vessels may go alongside. The northern breakwater is 3,430 feet long 
and has 40 feet to 60 feet alongside. The rise and fall of the spring 
tides is 17 ft. 6 in. 

The port is equipped with electricity, including lighting. In 
October 1942 there were 2 electric tips, 21 electric cranes of between 
3 and 8 tons’,"and a few heavy cranes of 30-45 tons’ capacity. 

There is a warehouse near the coal dump on the Muelle de la 
Estacgién Maritima. 
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Communications. From Musel a railway on a gauge of 1 m. 50 
(4 ft. 11 in.) runs to Sotiello (44 miles) on the important line from 
Gijon to Laviana. From Sotiello connexions exist for Gijén (44 
miles), Oviedo, and Santander (see under Gijén, p. 333). 

A metre-gauge (3 ft. 33 in.) electric railway runs along the coast 
from Musel to Avilés (Carrefio), a distance of 124 miles. 

There is also an electric tramway to the town and port of Gijon. 


AvILEs. (Lat. 43° 35’ N., long. 5° 56’ W. Population 14,642 in 1920.) 

General Description. ‘The town of Avilés is at the head of a wind- 
ing ria about 34 miles from the sea. There is reported to be 6% feet 
of water as far inland as the town. 

The modern port, however, is at San Juan de Nieva, which is near 
the mouth of the ria about 24 miles downstream from Avilés. 

The immediate hinterland consists of rolling, hilly country, with 
summit heights of 1,500 to 2,000 feet, that sinks to the longitudinal 
depression of the Nora and Naloén near Oviedo. ‘This depression is 
backed inland by the Cantabrian foothills, an important coal- and 
ore-mining area. ‘The whole region focuses on Oviedo, whence the 
only practicable route for railways leads southwards across the 
Cantabrians to central Spain (Fig. 67). 

History, Avilés was occupied during the Roman period. The 
place was little more than a fishing-harbour until it became a port 
for coastwise shipment of coal from the Oviedo mines. In 1904 the 
shipments exceeded 290,000 tons and became, for the first time, 
greater than those from Gijén. The opening of Port Musel re- 
stored the predominance of Gijén bay, but the gradual improvement 
of the port at Avilés (San Juan de Nieva) has caused its trade also to 
continue to increase. 

Industry and Commerce. At Avilés there are small manufactures 
of cement, glass, coarse linen, and woollen stuffs. The quarries in 
the neighbourhood yield excellent building-stone. 

In 1933 the total weight of traffic handled at Avilés was 763,823 
tons and 1,321 vessels of 1,086,330 tons entered the port. 

The weight of imports (111,238 tons) was very much less than 
that of exports, which amounted to 652,585 tons. For weight of 
goods dispatched, Avilés was the fifth most important port in Spain 
in 1933. The bulk of the export trade consists of coal, which is 
shipped coastwise to other Spanish towns. 

Detailed Description. The tidal basin at San Juan de Nieva has a 
water area of 27 acres and an entrance width of 262 feet (Photo. 81). 
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There are 3,920 feet of quays with between 7 feet and 17 feet 
alongside at low water. ‘The rise of the tide is 12 feet at mean high- 
water springs. 

The cranage consists of three large steam cranes of a capacity of 
30-40 tons and several smaller cranes of 14-3 tons. 

The port has an estimated daily capacity of 750 d.w. tons. 

Communications. An electric railway of metre gauge (3 ft. 32 in.) 
links Avilés to Musel, 124 miles. 

The main railway inland is the broad-gauge single track from the 
port and harbour at San Juan de Nieva to Villabona (13 miles) on 
the Gijo6n—Madrid line. By this route Gij6n is 244 miles and Oviedo 
204 miles distant. 

Avilés has direct road connexions to Gijén (16 miles) and Oviedo 
and along the coast to Canero (37 miles). ‘These roads, however, 
are not of high quality, the only first-class roads running inland from 
the coast to Oviedo being those from Gij6n and from Canero. 
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Ex FERROL. (Lat. 43° 29’ N., long. 8° 14’ W. Population 35,565 in 

1930.) 

General Description. ‘The large inlet on which El Ferrol and 
Corunna stand consists of four arms, the rias de El Ferrol, de Ares, de 
Betanzos, and de la Corufia. ‘The Ria de El Ferrol, the northern arm, 
extends inland for about 8 miles between high land. The narrow 
strait forming its entrance is about 2 miles long and diminishes in 
width to nearly 400 yards at 14 miles from its mouth. Hills rise 
steeply on either side of the strait, attaining near the shore 460 feet 
(Monte San Cristébal) to the north and 854 feet (Monte Faro) to 
the south (Fig. 68). , 

Inside the entrance the ria opens out into a spacious harbour, 
over a large area of which are depths of 36 feet to 54 feet. The har- 
bour is one of the best in Spain, and owing to its narrow entrance 
is comparatively easy to defend. 

The town of El Ferrol has grown up on a small headland on the 
north shore of the bay. It almost faces the entrance and controls 
the deep-water area of the ria. The headland is delimited on the 
west by the Ensenada de la Malata and to the east by the Ensenada de 
Carunza, both of them shallow inlets sand-encumbered at their 
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heads. Unlike the rocky relief on-each side of the entrance strait, the 

country near the town is undulating and in no sense mountainous. 
The small settlement of La Grana lies opposite El Ferrol on the 

western shores of Ensenada de la Malata. Here the hills rise steeply 
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Fic. 68. The geographical setting of El Ferrol aud Corunna (La Corujia). 
Heights are in feet 


to Monte Brien (693 feet) and form the rocky headland that renders 
E] Ferrol invisible from the sea. 

History. El Ferrol is named from an ancient ‘farol’ or light, 
marking the entrance to its almost land-locked harbour. It seems to 
have been a mere fishing-village until Charles III, during the 
years 1769 to 1774, made it a royal naval arsenal and strongly 
fortified it. 
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In 1800 the town was attacked by an English squadron under 
General Pulteney, who, however, re-embarked his troops just as 
the garrison was on the point of surrender. In 1823 it was captured 
by the French after a few months’ blockade. 
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Fic. 69. Plan of El Ferrol , 


1. Railway station. 2. Muelle de Caraxeiras. 3. Arsenal Basin 


Between 1875 and the early years of the twentieth century the 
dockyards, quays, warehouses, and arsenal and the main public 
buildings in the town were either built or modernized. The inland 
connexions were greatly improved by the construction, in 1904, of 
a railway to Betanzos. A few years later important shipbuilding 
operations were begun and subsequently El Ferrol became Spain’s 
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leading naval dockyard. ‘There was a large fire at the arsenal in May 
1043: 

Industry and Commerce. Local industries at El Ferrol are mainly 
concerned with the shipping trade and with the refitting of warships. 
It is the chief naval base in Spain, and its shipyards undertake the 
refitting of battleships and of the larger vessels of the Spanish 
Mercantile Marine. ‘The Government Naval Dockyard and ship- 
yards employ about 4,000 people. 

At La Grana, on the opposing shore of the Ensenada de la Malata, 
there is a smaller industry of a similar kind. Here one firm, Astilleros 
y Veradero, has a ship-repair yard and another, ‘Talleres Pineiro, 
builds ships up to 2,500 tons. 

El Ferrol is unimportant commercially. In 1933, when it handled 
71,600 tons of merchandise, only 820 ships of an aggregate of 335,053 
tons entered the port. In that year 54,898 tons of goods were 
imported, the main items being coal and coke, iron and machinery, 
brass and copper manufactures, cement, grain, and fuel oil. The 
exports weighed only 16,702 tons and consisted largely of copper 
ore, grey granite, pitwood, anchovies, and sardines. All the export 
trade and the bulk of the import trade was done by coasting vessels. 

Detailed Description. Vessels of any size can enter and anchor in 
the harbour at any state of the tide. The government quays, round 
the arsenal basin, are 7,600 feet long and have 26 to 28 feet alongside 
at low water and 42 feet at high water. The frontage available for 
shipping in the outer part of the main basin is about 2,040 feet long 
with minimum depths of 16 to 294 feet alongside (Fig. 69). 

The daily capacity of the port is estimated at 1,600 d.w. tons 

stores. : 
The port is situated south of the town and consists mainly of a 
rectangular tidal basin, divided into two unequal parts by a trans- 
verse mole. The larger eastern or inner part of the basin pertains 
exclusively to the naval arsenal. Details of the quayage are given 
in the following table: 


Length Depth at low water 
Arsenal Basin (Government quays) : 7,600 ft. 26-28 ft. 
Muelle Sur: Outside basin . : ‘ 249 ft. 224-293 ft. 
Inside basin . , ; 246 ft. 16-224 ft. 
Muelle de Rivera ; , : : 1,545 ft. 29% ft. for 951 ft. 


22% ft. for 594 ft. 


In addition there is a small basin, formed by the Muelle de 
Caraxeiras, off the north-western corner of the outer basin. 





80. The port and harbour front at El Musel looking south to Gijon 





81, The entrance to the Ria de Avilés and the commercial basin at San Fuan 
de Nieva from seaward 





83. The port of Corunna 
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The port equipment in October 1942 included four cranes of 
between 10 and 100 tons capacity and several lighters. 

The total storage capacity of the tanks of the Naval Fuelling 
Depot at La Grana is considerable but is not accurately known. 
Here there is an oiling wharf about 650 feet long with sufficient 
depth alongside for any ship. The apparatus is modern and efficient, 
there being nine fuelling points. 

At the arsenal there is a coaling wharf 230 feet long able to accom- 
modate any ship alongside; here the Government usually keeps 
stocks of between 6,500 and 8,000 tons. In addition, some coal is 
kept at a coaling wharf at La Grana, alongside which is a depth of 
10 feet, and 2,000 to 3,000 tons are stored on a hulk moored in the 
bay. Vessels are coaled alongside the hulk or by means of lighters. 

Lighters carrying 10 to 60 tons are available. 

Port Facilities. In the dockyard there are two dry docks, one 659 
feet and the other 405 feet long, for vessels up to 22,000 tons and 
12,000 tons respectively. 

At La Grana the firm of Astilleros y Veradero has a slipway 492 
feet long; the firm of Talleres Pineiro owns another, 2134 feet long, 
and builds ships up to 2,500 tons. 

Communications. 'The connexions of El Ferrol with Madrid and the 
main cities of Spain are long, circuitous, and restricted. A broad- 
gauge single-line railway runs to Betanzos (27 miles), whence it is 
5055 miles to Madrid. Corunna, also reached via Betanzos, is 41 
miles or about 2} hours’ journey by rail, whereas the trip across the 
bay by steamer takes only 14 hours. The railway to Corunna skirts 
the coast for many miles between Puentedeume and Betanzos. There 
is a branch-line from El Ferrol main station to the port and naval 
arsenal. 

First-class roads connect El Ferrol to Gijén and Oviedo (about 
199 miles) and via Betanzos to Madrid (about 388 miles). 

There is a W/'T station in the dockyard. 


Corunna (La Corufa). (Lat. 43° 22’ N., long. 8° 25’ W. Population 

74,132 In 1930.) 

General Description. The rockbound coast between Cabo Ortegal 
and Cape Finisterre is broken about midway by the large inlet formed 
of the combined rias of El Ferrol, Ares, Betanzos, and LaCorufia. The 
Ria de la Corufia is the south-western arm of the inlet. It has 
neither the V-shaped outline typical of so many Galician rias nor the 
harrow entrance that almost landlocks a few of the safer harbours 
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of the Atlantic coast of Spain. On the other hand, its bay is almost 
semicircular in shape, being about 2 miles wide by 3 miles long. It 
opens to the north and is sheltered on its western side by a hilly 
headland with summit heights of between 450 and 480 feet. ‘This 
headland terminates in a low, rocky promontory (summit height 
about 150 feet) which is linked to the mainland by an isthmus less 
than 500 yards wide. ‘The easternmost spur of the promontory 
formed the original site of Corunna; the modern town has occupied 
the isthmus (Fig. 68). 

The old town, which was strongly girt with walls and bastions, is 
still restricted to the small spur jutting into the bay, although its 
ramparts have been cleared to make open spaces. The new town has 
expanded over the whole length and width of the isthmus between 
the sandy beaches of the bay of Orzan on the north-west and the 
bay of Corunna on the south-east. As a result of this expansion, the 
greater part of the city is grouped around its port and faces eastwards 
to the harbour (Photos. 82-3). 

History. Corunna, probably founded originally by the Phoenicians, 
was occupied in the Roman period. It was captured by the Moors in 
the eighth century and was not finally taken from them until a.p. 
1002. In the following centuries it was the scene of several notable 
embarkations and disembarkations. In 1386 John of Gaunt landed 
here to claim the crown of Castile in the right of his wife, daughter 
of Pedro the Cruel. Philip II embarked here in 1554 on his way to 
marry Mary Tudor. Here, in July 1588, the same Philip finally 
dispatched his great Armada against England. Less than a year later 
an English force under Drake and Norreys landed in Corunna 
harbour, burned the town, and repelled a relieving force. In the 
following year the Spaniards constructed the Castillo de San Anton 
on the outermost island reef on the north side of the harbour, thus 
greatly strengthening the older fortifications of Corunna which had 
been in existence since 1400. 

The most famous of all embarkations from this harbour occurred 
in January 1809 after Sir John Moore’s army had fought a successful 
rearguard action on the heights of Elvifia, above the left bank of the 
Rio Mero. Moore was mortally wounded, but Marshal Soult’s forces 
were so mauled in the action that the British were able to embark at 
night in good order. 

During the period 1815-1820 Corunna was the centre of anti- 
monarchist agitation. In 1823 it was occupied by French troops 
supporting Ferdinand VII, and in 1836 by the Carlists. 
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The port was seriously affected in 1898 by the loss of Cuba and 
Puerto Rico, since most of its trade had been with those colonies. 
Subsequently, however, new quays and a maritime station have been 
built and there are plans afoot to make Corunna a port for trans- 
Atlantic liner traffic. 
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Fic. 70. Plan of Corunna 


1. Muelle del Este. 2. Muelle de la Pallosa. 3. Muelle de Sta. Lucia. 4. Muelle de 
Linares Rivas. 5. Muelle de Calvo Sotelo. 6. Muelle de la Batera. 7. Muelle de 
Méndez Nunez. 8. Darsena 


Industry and Commerce. ‘The manufacturing industries at Corunna 
are small and are mainly of local importance. 

There is a petroleum refinery which produces petrol, gas, oil, fuel 
oil, and diesel oil. There is one factory making phosphates and 
sulphuric and nitric acids, another manufacturing tobacco, especially 
cigars, and another producing rifles and machine-guns. There is also 
a fish-canning industry, based on the considerable local catch. 

From a commercial point of view Corunna is of little importance. 
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In 1933 the total weight of merchandise handled was 212,366 tons. 
Imports totalled 190,958 tons, about 40 per cent. of the trade coming 
from foreign ports. The main goods handled were coal, iron, rails, 
dried cod, maize, sugar, and tobacco. Exports were much smaller, 
being only 21,408 tons and almost entirely restricted to coasting 
vessels. ‘The main items were cattle, tinned provisions, onions, and 
pitwood. 

The smallness of the merchant trade, however, does not adequately 
represent the traffic of the port. In 1933 no less than 1,076 ships 
of 3,549,655 aggregate tonnage entered the harbour, and the bulk of 
this tonnage was ‘foreign’. The reason lies in the importance of 
Corunna as a bunkering port and as a port for emigrants and 
mails destined for South America. 

Detailed Description. ‘The port of Corunna has nearly 10,000 feet 
of wharfage, of which 4,410 feet has depths of 20 feet to 26 feet 
alongside at low water. The daily capacity of the port is estimated 
at 2,000 d.w. tons of stores. 

The port has been formed by breakwaters on the west side of the 
harbour (Fig. 70). It consists mainly of a basin measuring about 680 
yards (east-west) by 600 yards (north-south), with an entrance about 
210 yards wide. North of the main basin there is a further stretch of 
moles, beyond which is a small basin with depths of 10 feet. Both © 
basins are tidal, thg rise and fall of the tides being about 14 feet. 

Details of the main quays are given in the following table. 

Depth alongside 


Length (feet) (feet) L.W. Remarks 
Pallosa. . : 984 26 Fish wharf 
Santa Lucia ; : 733 20-23 Mainly coaling 
Linares Rivas . : 918 20 General cargo 
Este : F . 875 26 Coal wharf 
Méndez Nunez : goo 26 General cargo 
Reported in March 
Calvo Sotelo. ‘ ie seh 1942 to be waste ground 
_Batera ‘ ; ; ae “ with rails laid to take 


movable cranes. 


In October 1942 it was reported that work was proceeding very 
slowly on the plans for developing Corunna into a port for large 
trans-Atlantic passenger vessels. 

The cranage at the various quays includes several electric cranes 
(up to 20-tons, capacity) and a few small steam cranes. 

There are several lighters and tugs available. In addition, about 
80 fishing-vessels normally work from the harbour, but less than 10 
of these exceeded 100 tons and had steam motors in 1933. 
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There is a floating coal hulk of about 4,o00-tons capacity; in 
addition, about 4,000 tons of coal is stored on the East jetty and is 
supplied alongside. 

The petroleum refinery (C.A.M.P.S.A.), about 500 yards from the 
foot of the Muelle del Este, has a storage capacity of 21,000 tons. 
Gasolene and petroleum, as well as fuel oil for bunkering, may be 
obtained from pipe-lines on the quays. 

Port Facilities. No important facilities for repairs exist at Corunna, 
although it is said that small repairs, not requiring a dry dock, can 
be undertaken. There are four slipways for small craft on the eastern 
side of the basin. 

Communications. The main rail connexion of Corunna is. the 
broad-gauge line leading via Betanzos to Madrid (523 miles). Of 
this line the section from Corunna to Palanquinos (275 miles) is 
single track and the remaining stretch is double track. At Corunna 
the harbour and quays are connected by a branch-line to the main 
station, which is about 14 miles south of the town. Work has recently 
been completed on a new broad-gauge line between Corunna and 
Santiago, whence connexions exist for Vigo, Tuy, and Monforte. 

By road the shortest distance to Madrid is 375 miles (604 km.) 
and to Santiago de Compostela 40 miles. 

In normal times the main steamship connexions are with the north 
coast of Spain, the British Isles, France, the Netherlands, Germany, 
and the Americas. Steamers ply across the bay to Ferrol in about 

14 hours. 
_ There is a W/T station at the head of a cove about 100 yards south 
of Dormideras bay. 


ViLLaGaRCciA. (Lat. 42° 35’ N., long. 8° 44’ W. Population 14,859 

in 1920.) 

General Description. Villagarcia is situated on the east side of the 
Ria de Arosa, a large island-dotted inlet between 4 and 8 miles wide 
and about 16 miles long. The town is about 14 miles from the 
mouth of the ria at the point where the main Pontevedra—Santiago 
railway runs near the coast. The small bay, on which it stands, 1s 
about 1 mile across and is just out of reach of the sediment that is 
being deposited in the head of the ria by the river Ulla. The local 
anchorage is about 1 mile square and is somewhat open to the west. 
Inland from the town a low gap between the wooded slopes of 
hills, with summit heights of 2,123 feet to the north and of about 
750 feet to the south, gives access to the well-marked north-south 
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depression followed by the main coastal routes of southern Galicia 
(Fig; -71). 

Industry and Commerce. Villagarcia is essentially a small port with 
a considerable fishing industry. It has no important manufactures, 
and is only of local importance commercially. 
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Fic. 71. The geographical setting of Villagarcia, Pontevedra, Marin, and 
Vigo. Hetghts are in metres 


In 1933 the total weight of goods handled was 180,351 tons. In 
this year 797 ships totalling 782,446 tons entered the port, and, of 
these, 66 ships averaging nearly 5,000 tons each were classed as 
‘external’. 

The exports (61,372 tons in 1933) are mostly carried in coasting 
vessels, the main items being sardines, pit-props, tin, wolfram, 
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wine, and mineral waters. In addition a few hundred passengers 
(probably emigrants) left in ‘foreign’ vessels. 

The imports (38,979 tons) consisted mainly of coal, cement, hard- 
ware, paints, artificial manures, and the other miscellaneous needs 
of an agricultural population. 

Detailed Description. The port consists mainly of the eastern part 
of the local bay, which is partially enclosed by a pier, 1,380 feet long, 
extending from the south shore (Photo. 84). There is said to be 
accommodation at the port in 30 feet at high water and 224 feet 
at low water. The main pier and another pier are reported to have 
depths of 16 feet, but this probably applies only to their heads. 

It is obvious from the trade returns that ships of well over 5,000 
tons frequent the port, but the largest ship working from Villagarcia 
in 1933 was a merchant vessel of ggo tons. ‘There is anchorage any- 
where in the bay in depths of 10 to 25 feet at low water. 

There are usually 1,000 to 1,500 tons of coal in stock, which is 
supplied alongside the ‘main pier or from lighters carrying 40 to 
50 tons each. 

Communications. ‘The stretch of coast around Villagarcia bay is 
the only part of the Ria de Arosa with railway connexions. From the 
town a broad-gauge railway proceeds north-east to Santiago (254 
miles) and south via Pontevedra (20 miles) to Tuy (50 miles). 

A first-class road leads inland to Caldas de Reyes (about 7 miles), 
which is on the main Santiago—Pontevedra highway. Consequently 
the inland communications of Villagarcia are restricted to the north— 
_ south strip of lowland between these last-named towns. 

In normal times Villagarcia has direct steamship connexions with 
British ports. 


PONTEVEDRA AND Marin. (Lat. 42° 23’ N., long. 8° 46’ W. Popula- 

tion 30,821 in 1930.) 

General Description. Pontevedra, the Roman Ad Duos Pontes, 
stands on the south bank of the Rio Lérez about 2 miles from the 
point where the river enters the Ria de Pontevedra. This capacious 
V-shaped bay is between 2 miles and 5 miles wide and 84 miles long 
and has depths of 23 fathoms at its entrance and of about 5 fathoms 
near its head. The town lies amid rich farming country in the main 
north-south depression of Galicia. ‘To the north-west and south- 
west the granite hills rise to 1,989 feet and 1,018 feet respectively 
within a few miles of the town. Eastwards there stretches the same 
type of rolling granite topography, with summit heights of about 
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2,000 feet. In this direction, however, the wide valley of the Lérez 
affords a convenient routeway inland, an advantage enjoyed by very 
few ports on the Galician rias. 

Yet the situation of Pontevedra is such that only small craft can 
ascend the narrow water channel leading to it. Consequently the 
small bay at Marin, on the south bank of the ria 44 miles nearer the 
sea, has been developed as a port. Here the village is elongated along 
the coast at the foot of steep hills which rise to well over 1,000 feet 
within a short distance of the sea and practically restrict the com- 
munications of Marin to the shores of the ria (Fig. 71; Photos. 85-6). 

Industry and Commerce. Pontevedra is essentially a small agricul- 
tural market town; Marin is a fishing-port which since 1921 has 
acquired a more than local importance by the founding here of a 
naval college and base. ‘This college and depot, which lie at the foot 
of the western pier, have been greatly extended since 1940. ‘The new 
buildings were opened with great ceremony, and in the presence of 
the whole Spanish Navy, in August 1943. Marin has now superseded 
San Fernando as the chief naval academy of Spain. 

The trade of Marin is unimportant and it does not come within 
the 1933 list of the twenty-two chief ports of Spain (the least of 
which handled 33,000 tons of goods in a year). The exports are salt, 
sardines, and pitwood; the main imports coal and timber. 

Detailed Description. 'The port of Marin is sheltered on the west 
by a pier, 1,143 feet long, which projects northwards from Pesqueira 
point. Parallel to and about 400 yards east of this pier, a mole, 
750 feet long, juts out into the port, thus dividing it into a western 
and an eastern section. ‘The western side of this mole is used as the 
fishing-boat quay (Fig. 72). 

Most of the port is suitable only for small craft and is frequented 
especially by fishing-vessels. he western pier and the commercial 
mole have depths of 15 to 30 feet and vessels of 27-feet draught can 
lie alongside their heads. ‘There is a small mole at Estribela. In 
addition, the anchorage in the bay off the port has depths of 16 to 
55 feet and there is further anchorage near Bueu in g to 11 fathoms 
with shelter from all except north-westerly winds. 

Loading and discharge is done by lighters. There are three pon- 
toons with coal as well as small deposits on the quays. 

Port Facilities. A small shipyard with a few slips for fishing-boats 
occupies the central shore of the eastern section of the port. The 
facilities are almost certainly limited to local fishing-craft. 

Communications. ‘The main north-to-south routes of southern 





85. The Rio Lérez at Pontevedra 











86. The town of Marin 





87. The port of Vigo 
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Galicia pass through Pontevedra. A broad-gauge railway leads 
north to Santiago (454 miles) and south to Vigo (19 miles) and Tuy 
(30 miles). A tramway runs from the station to the town and another 
(electric) leads to Marin (44 miles). 

First-class roads connect Pontevedra to Santiago, Vigo, and Tuy; 
a second-class road leads up the Lérez valley to Orense. 
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Fic. 72. Plan of Marin. 1. Naval College and Base. Vertical lines show 
areas that were being filled in late in 1942 


The naval depot at Marin has a W/T' station which is used for 
short distances. 


Vico. (Lat. 42° 14’ N., long. 8° 43’ W. Population 65,012 in 1930.) 


General Description. Vigo bay, the southern of the rias of Galicia, 
is a fine natural harbour, being capacious, easy of entrance, deep, 
and well sheltered. It stretches inland for about 19 miles, throughout 
which length it is bordered by hills that usually rise to over 1,000 
feet within a few miles of the coast. The town of Vigo stands on the 
southern shore at 10 miles from the mouth of the ria, where a curving 
bay is formed between two spurs of the Montes Cabeiros (Fig. 71). 

The town is built on a spur which is capped by the Castillo del 
Castro (463 ft.). Its houses extend up the hill-side and along the 
coast, and consequently are surrounded on the landward side by hills. 
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South of Vigo the backbone of the hill-ridge is indented by the 
valleys of small streams, which afford routeways to Porrifo and 
Gondomar. But for these routes, the hilly topography would restrict 
the main connexions of Vigo to the shores of the ria. 

History. Vigo, the Vicus Spacorum of the Romans, has long been 
famous as a harbour of refuge. It was for this reason that Sir Francis 
Drake raided the harbour in 1585 and again in 1589. Here, in 1702, 
a combined British and Dutch fleet, under Sir George Rooke and 
the Duke of Ormonde, attacked a Franco-Spanish treasure-fleet 
newly returned from South America. They captured eleven treasure 
ships and destroyed many of the others in the harbour. Subsequently 
several attempts have been made to salve the bullion that is supposed 
to have been sunk, but the efforts have met with little success. 

In 1719 Vigo was captured by the British under Viscount Cobham. 
Except for the French invasion (in 1808), the subsequent history of 
Vigo is not eventful. It remained a harbour of refuge and a fishing- 
port until the twentieth century, when it became an important 
point of call for trans-Atlantic vessels. Important additions were 
being made to the quays in 1941. 

Industry and Commerce. By far the most important industry is 
fish-curing and preserving, but there are also small concerns for 
tanning, shipbuilding and repairing, and the manufacture of soap 
and paper. 

The port of Vigo handles much of Spanish traffic with South 
and Central America. In 1933 its total trade was 340,705 tons, and 
2,127 ships totalling 6,055,000 tons entered the harbour. The large 
tonnage of shipping, which was second only in Spain to Barcelona, 
is due to trans-Atlantic callings. 

The imports (258,249 tons in 1933) consisted mainly of coal, 
colonial produce, tin-plate, machinery, chemicals, and general 
merchandise. Nearly one-half of the goods arrived in long-distance 
vessels. In 1933 the exports (82,456 tons) were mainly preserved 
sardines, soya beans, and chestnuts. In 1940 a large amount of 
_ mercury was exported to Japan, and was the chief export in that 
year. 

In 1933, 12,229 passengers arrived and 6,892 left, nearly all in 
long-distance vessels. Consequently, Vigo is by far the chief passenger 
and the chief goods port of Galicia. 

Detailed Description. The anchorage for large ships in front of 
the town covers about 2,000 acres. There are nearly 2,500 yards 
of quays with depths of 194 to 39 feet alongside at low water. 
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The estimated daily capacity of the port is about 3,000 d.w. tons 
of stores. 

A ship channel, generally over a mile broad and from 15 to 30 
fathoms deep, leads to the port of Vigo. The port extends from 
Bouzas in the west to Rios on the east and so includes the shore of 
two curving indentations and of the circular spur between them. 

Coya bay, the western indentation, is sheltered by a breakwater 
and is mainly concerned with fishing-vessels and with the shipyard 
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Fic. 73. Plan of Vigo 


1. Fishing quay (Muelle de Laja). 2. Muelle de Trans-Atlanticos. 3. Muelle de Hierro. 
4. Muelle Transversal 


of Hijos de J. Barreras. Nearer the town, at the foot of the spur, 
there is a tidal harbour known as Darsenas del Barbés. It is almost 
enclosed by quays and is divided into three small basins, the inner 
of which, used only by fishing craft, has about 800 yards of quays. 
North of this is the Trans-Atlantic mole, which has been constructed 
off shore parallel to the town waterfront, to which it is joined by a 
mole about 150 yards long (Fig. 73; Photo. 87). 

East of this mole the port stretches along the shore of a curving 
bay almost to Rios. Here, in addition to small tidal basins for 
launches and lighters, there are three important quays. The small 
Muelle de Hierro, an iron pier with a T-head, is north of the centre 
of the town; the Muelle Transversal, a stone-built mole, projects 
into the bay about 220 yards farther to the east; beyond the latter 
the waterfront consists of the Muelle Ribera del Arenal. 
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Details of the main quays are as follows: 


Depth alongside 
LW. de 

Name Length (feet) (feet) 

Muelle de Trans-Atlanticos . Seaward side approx. 1,800 39 
Landside ays 1535C 194 
Muelle de Hierro . : : bs 375 22-25 
Muelle Transversal : : 3 n@0s 23-26 
Muelle Ribera del Arenal : 33 25968 29% 

Between Hierro and _ ‘Trans- 

Atlanticos moles : é s 660 92 


In October 1942 the cranage consisted mainly of two electric 
cranes of 15 tons and a few small hand-cranes. 

At this date the harbour craft included small tugs, water-boats, 
-harbour launches, one or two trawlers used as naval patrol boats, 
and eleven decked lighters. In 1933 the largest vessels working 
from the port were two merchant ships of 2,920 tons aggregate, 
but a considerable number (probably between 25 and 35) of steam 
fishing-vessels was also stationed here. 

The total oil-storage capacity at Vigo is estimated at 18,000 tons, 
but stocks of fuel are restricted to very small quantities maintained 
by two firms. 

Port Facilities. Several small yards at Vigo build fishing-vessels 
and other small boats. ‘The chief yard is west of the town at 
Coya, where the firm of Hijos de J. Barreras undertake repairs and 
build (under licence) diesel engines. Here there is one patent slip- 
way, 250 feet long, for ships up to 2,000 tons. 

Communications. A broad-gauge (5 ft. 6 in.) railway leads via 
Redondela (7 miles), ‘Tuy (25 miles), and Monforte de Lemos 
(111 miles) to Madrid (519 miles). By rail Pontevedra is 19 miles 
and Santiago 654 miles. The main station at Vigo is nearly 1 mile 
east of the town and a branch-line runs to the harbour. An electric 
tramway follows the shores of the bay south-westward to Bayona and 
Gondomar. 

Vigo is connected by good roads to Redondela and Porrifo 
(9 miles), whence a first-class connexion exists with Orense (66 
miles). ‘The distance to Madrid by first-class routes is 407 miles 
(via Ponferrada); the shortest journey (via Puebla de Sanabria) 
is 412 miles, but includes a stretch of secondary road. South and 
south-west of Vigo a fairly good road leads via Gondomar to ‘Tuy 
(about 23 miles), and an inferior route follows the coast to La Guardia 
near the mouth of the Minho. 
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In normal times the main steamer services give connexions with 
the chief ports of Spain, Britain, north Europe, and South America. 

The signal communications of the area include a W/T station 
near the summit of the Montes Cabeiros. Vigo is an important 
centre for cables, which connect it with Porthcurno, Gibraltar, 
Carcavellos (British), and Borkum (German). 
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Huetva. (Lat. 37°13’ N., long. 6°56’ W. Population 44,872 in 1930.) 

General Description. ‘The town of Huelva is on the left bank of 
the river Odiel at about 10 miles from the Atlantic Ocean. It is 
built on the western shore of the triangular peninsula formed by 
the estuaries of the Odiel and ‘Tinto, which meet just south of 
the town. The actual site is formed by the lower slopes of some slight 
hills, which rise only to between 120 feet and 140 feet and which are 
covered with vineyards, olive-groves, and orchards. Except for the 
stretch nearest Huelva, the shores of the large Odiel-Tinto estuary 
are mainly low and marshy (Fig. 74; Photo. 88). 

The town owes its importance entirely to the great copper-mines 
in the Sierra Morena. It has, however, with one or two other much 
smaller ports near it, derived some importance from being the 
harbour in southern Spain that is nearest to the Americas and to 
the fisheries of south-western Iberia. 

History. Huelva was originally a Carthaginian trading-station and 
later became a Roman town (Onoba Aesturiara). ‘The great Rio 
‘Tinto mines were probably worked by the Phoenicians and certainly 
by the Romans from A.D. 96 to 400. ‘The workings, however, were 
mainly destroyed by the Visigoths and remained practically derelict 
until 1725. 

In the meanwhile the estuary of the Odiel and Tinto had acquired 
much importance as a port for the Americas. Columbus, after his 
ideas had been rejected by Queen Isabel and her advisers in 1491, 
decided to make his way to Huelva and there to take ship for France. 
On his way he arrived at the convent of Santa Maria la Rabida, 
which is on the east bank of the estuary opposite the confluence of 
the Tinto and the Odiel. The prior of this house was largely 
responsible for inducing the queen to change her mind. Columbus 
actually set sail on 3 August 1492 from the little port of Palos de la 
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Frontera, which is on the east bank of the Rio Tinto about 2 miles 
north of La Rabida. Vicente and Martin Pinzén, two citizens of 


Palos, obtained most of the crew for Columbus’s venture and. 


commanded two of his vessels. After reaching the West Indies 
Columbus returned to Palos in the following March and from here 
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Fic. 74. The geographical setting of Huelva. Heights are in metres 


he set sail, on his second voyage, in September 1493. At this same 
small port Cortés landed in May 1528 after his conquest of Mexico. 

The subsequent decline of the sailing port of Palos and of the small 
places near by was checked by renewed activity of the copper-mines, 
which from 1725 onwards were worked with indifferent success. 
In 1865 the ancient copper-mines at ‘Tharsis were again brought 
into production, and after 1872 the Rio ‘Tinto mines were properly 
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exploited. Huelva now grew rapidly in size and wealth. Dredging 
operations removed a great part of the sandbanks lining the main 
channel of the Odiel and deepened the bar at its mouth. New 
railways were built and large port works, including the construction 
of extensive quays and several piers and the installation of appliances 
for handling cargo, were commenced and have been continued to 
the present day. 

Industry and Commerce. ‘There are no large industrial establish- 
ments in Huelva. The ore-refineries are situated at the mines and 
not in the port, although the Rio Tinto company has workshops 
here. The town also has railway repair shops. There is a fishing 
industry of some size, dealing mainly with sardine, tunny, and bonito. 

The trade of the port has declined slightly since the early twentieth 
century. In 1903 the copper, manganese, and other minerals ex- 
ported amounted to 2,750,000 tons valued at {1,500,000. In 1933 
the annual trade, mainly copper-ore, was 2,244,482 tons, and 978 
ships of 1,184,000 tons entered the port. The chief exports are 
copper-ore, sulphur, iron pyrites, wine, cork, dried figs, and olive-oil. 
The bulk of the imports consists of coal, mineral oils, iron and 
steel goods, phosphates, wheat, and timber. Out of the total trade 
the exports form over 2 million tons, and, as regards weight of cargo 
exported, Huelva is by far the chief port in Spain. 

Detailed Description. ‘The port of Huelva consists of the lower 
channel of the Odiel and the conjoint estuary of the Tinto and 
Odiel, in which are various islets and sandbanks. ‘The least depth 
in the approaches is 24 feet at the bar. 

The main navigable channel commences in the Canal del Padre 
Santo which contains the bar. ‘This channel runs in a north-westerly 
direction and for 1? miles has been dredged to 24 feet over a width of 
820 feet. Inside the bar the channel is between 300 and 450 yards 
wide and has depths varying from 24 feet to go feet, the deepest 
water being near the mouth of the Rio Tinto. 

From about three-quarters of a mile north-west of Punta de Sebo, 
the southern tip of the peninsula between the Odiel and Rio Tinto, 
there is a dredged channel with a depth, in 1934, of 27 feet over the 
middle 360 feet, and of about 17 feet on either side of this deeper 
part. Spring tides at Huelva usually reach 104 feet. 

For nearly a mile above Huelva the depth varies between 18 and 
21 feet and then decreases rapidly upstream. Here the Odiel is very 
low in summer and is much encumbered with banks of mud and sand. 
The largest of the many channels around these obstructions runs to 
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Gibraleén, 8 miles north of Huelva, and normally has depths of only 
5. 00-7 leet, | 

The Rio Tinto is navigable for ships of moderate draught to 
abreast of Palos, about 24 miles above Punta de Sebo, where © 
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Fic. 75. Plan of Huelva 


1. Pl. de la Constitucién. 2. Telephone office. 3. Station for Seville. 4. Station for 
Zafra. 5. Land belonging to Rio Tinto Company. 6. Muelle Norte. 7. Muelle 
Definitivo. 8. Muelle de Rio Tinto. 9. Muelle Tharsis. Dotted line encloses deep- 
water channel 


there are depths of 8 to 12 feet. Small craft can ascend to Barillo, 
a further 6 miles upstream. 

The port of Huelva will accommodate at one time about 19 ships 
moored in the main channel and 11 berthed alongside. In addition 
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about 8 ships can be accommodated at the mineral jetties. A ship of 
10,600 tons has used the port. 

About 24 miles upstream from Punta de Sebo, the Rio Tinto mole 
curves westwards and southwards into the river Odiel. From this 
mole the Muelle Definitivo stretches northwards for three-quarters 
of a mile and forms the waterfront. At the upstream end of this 
main quay the Muelle Norte curves westwards and southwards into 
the river. 

Farther upstream a long mole, the Muelle Tharsis, extends from 
the north-west downstream in the centre of the river and splits into 
two branches almost abreast of the Muelle Norte (Fig. 75; Photo. 89). 

Details of the dimensions of these various moles are given in the 
following table: 


Depth 
Dimensions (feet) (feet) 
Name Length Width L.W. Remarks 
Muelle de Rio Tinto Outside 64 19-23 10 belt conveyors for minerals. 
728 
Inside 
665 
Muelle Definitivo 3,948 c.280 10-16 ‘To be dredged to 26 feet at 
low water. 
Muelle Norte c. 870 60 2a 


Muelle Tharsis (East) 319 59 18 
Muelle Tharsis (West) 520 70 25 


In October 1942 the equipment included a few 15-ton cranes and 
a large number of smaller cranes. 

Since the port is mainly concerned with mineral ores there are 
large stacking spaces but only limited warehouse accommodation. 
The harbour craft available includes a few tugs and numerous 
coal-lighters. Coal is stored in lighters and hulks which bunker 
ships alongside. ‘There is a petroleum depot, with an estimated 
capacity of 18,000 tons, on the river Odiel about 14 miles south of 
Huelva. 

Communications. From Huelva broad-gauge single-track railways 
lead east to Seville (684 miles) and north to Zafra (112 miles) and 
Mérida (153 miles). Private narrow-gauge lines link the quays to 
the Rio Tinto (53 miles), Tharsis (284 miles), and other mines. 
The private line to Tharsis begins at El Puntal de la Cruz, on the 
west bank of the Odiel opposite Huelva. Recently a broad-gauge 
railway has been built to Ayamonte (37 miles), whence a ferry service 
gives access to the Portuguese railway system at Vila Real de Santo 
Antonio (Fig. 74). 
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Good roads run east to Seville and north via Zafra to Mérida and 
Badajoz. 

In normal times there are steamer connexions with Seville, Malaga, 
and other Mediterranean ports and with British ports. | 


SEVILLE (SEVILLA). (Lat. 37° 23’ N., long. 5° 59’ W. Population 

228,729 iN 1930.) 

General Description. Seville stands on the left bank of the Rio 
Guadalquivir in the midst of a large, flat plain. It is 54 miles from 
the Atlantic Ocean, yet few parts of it are more than 30 feet above 
sea-level and the floods of the river are only kept out by an elaborate 
system of defences. The suburb of Triana, once the quarter of 
gipsies and the poor, and to-day the main industrial quarter, is on 
the right bank of the Guadalquivir. 

History. Under the Romans Hispalis or Seville was the capital 
of southern Spain and a favourite resort of the wealthy. Subsequently, 
from the beginning of the fifth century a.D. to about 531, when it 
fell to the Visigoths, it was the seat of the empire of the Vandals. 
The Moors captured the town in A.D. 712, and under their rule it 
flourished and carried on a considerable trade, especially in olive-oil. 

The restoration of Seville to Christendom by Ferdinand III in 
1248 caused a slight decline in prosperity, but in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries the American trade brought great wealth. In 
the next century the trade began to decrease, mainly because of 
severe competition from Cadiz, yet in 1700 the silk factories at 
Seville were still employing thousands of workers. About 1800 the 
city suffered a succession of misfortunes; the Spanish colonial trade 
was lost; an outbreak of yellow fever killed 30,000 of its inhabitants; 
in 1810 the city was plundered by the French. During this period 
Seville acquired a strong reputation for loyalty to the Crown. 

The construction of a ship canal, 4 miles long, from the Punta de 
los Remedios to the Punta del Verde—two points between which the 
windings of the river render navigation especially difficult—was first 
proposed in 1859. The project was actually undertaken in 1907, and 
at the same time dredging operations were begun so that on the 
completion of the canal vessels drawing about 20 feet instead of 
16 feet, could reach Seville. Previous to this (from 1904 onwards) 
the construction of dykes, walls, and surface drains, the raising of 
certain streets and railway embankments, and the diversion of certain 
tributaries of the Guadalquivir, rendered the city less liable to flood. 

Industry and Commerce. Seville, especially in the suburb of ‘Triana, | 
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is the home of many flourishing industries. The establishments 
include an aircraft factory, aircraft repair shops, railway repair shops, 
an arsenal, and a small-arms factory. There are manufactures 
also of machinery, tobacco, chocolate, soap, beer, liqueurs and 
brandies, cork, and silk. Pottery has been a characteristic industry at 
Triana since time immemorial, 

In 1933 the port had a total traffic of 719,480 tons and was entered 
by 956 ships of just over 2 million tons. The main exports were 
iron and copper ore, lead, cork, olives, olive-oil, oranges, and wines. 
The chief imports were coal, timber, phosphates, petrol, mineral 
oils, salt cod, and motor vehicles. The trade is fairly well balanced, 
the imports being slightly the greater. 

Detailed Description. Ships 413 feet long and with a draught of 
22% feet, at spring tides, and 204 feet, at neap tides, can reach 
Seville. In 1933 the least depth in the navigable channel and at the 
quays was 17 feet; the spring tides, however, are about 10 feet at 
the mouth of the Guadalquivir. During periods of heavy rain, 
especially in January and February, the strength of the river flood 
_ may stop all traffic. 

The port of Seville is capable of accommodating, at the same time, 
g to 10 large ships, as well as numerous small ships at the old quay. 

The length of the navigable channel from the mouth of the river 
at Sanlucar de Barrameda to Seville is about 54 miles. The course 
of the Rio Guadalquivir is tortuous and often bifurcates around 
low islands. Consequently, the navigable channel consists both 
of stretches of dredged river-channel and of short, artificial cuts. 
As far as Coria, about 7 miles from Seville, the banks are low, 
marshy, and usually reed-clad, the dampest area being known as 
Las Marismas (Fig. 76; Photo. go). 

About g miles above Bonanza, which lies just within the mouth, 
is El! Puntal, the south-western tip of the Isla Mayor about which 
the river divides.into two channels, of which only the eastern is 
open to traffic. Nearly 7 miles above El Puntal is the southern end 
of another low island, Isla ‘Tarifa, where the river again splits into 
two channels. Here again it is the eastern arm which is navigable, 
having been dredged to a depth of 21 feet for a length of over 
2 miles and a width of 87 yards. 

About 10 miles above Tarifa island, the navigable channel is 
formed by the Corta de los Jerénimos, which is about 4 miles long 
and 109 yards wide with a depth, in 1929, of 30 feet. One mile 
beyond this cut the channel turns sharply northward and within 
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the next half-mile enters the Canal Fernandino, a mile-long cutting 
between Isla Menor and Isla Cristina. Just beyond these islands 
the channel runs in a north-easterly direction for 8 miles with a 
depth of approximately 17 feet. 


Miles 5 








Fic. 76. The geographical setting of Seville 


1. Corta de los Ferénimos. 2. Corta de Tablada. 3. San Juan de Aznalfarache. 
Heights are in metres 


Three miles above Coria, at Punta del Verde, a new channel, 
called the Corta de 'Tablada or Alfonso XIII canal, has been cut 
northwards to the Guadalquivir opposite Punta de los Remedios. 
The canal is nearly 3 miles long and has a depth of about 22 feet. It 
is crossed by a lifting bridge at its end nearest Seville. 

The river channel west of the new canal is now blocked at Punta 
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de Tablada, 3} miles above Punta del Verde. On the western side 
of this channel there are three berths for ships loading minerals at 
San Juan de Aznalfarache; these berths are linked by railway to the 
mines at Cala. Close below them there is a mole which can handle 
fertilizers. In addition, there is a wooden jetty just south of San 
Juan de Aznalfarache but on the opposite bank of the river. 

A new channel is being cut from the Guadalquivir opposite Punta 
de ‘l'ablada to a point about 5 furlongs above ‘Triana bridge at Seville. 

The port of Seville consists of the Rio Guadalquivir between the 
Punta de los Remedios and Triana bridge (Puente de Isabel II), and 
its southward extension into the Corta de Tablada or Alfonso XIII 
Canal (Fig. 77). 

On the left bank of the Guadalquivir there are continuous quays 
from ‘Tablada bridge to Triana bridge, with a least depth of about 
17 feet alongside. ‘These quays, the chief of which is the Muelle de 
las Delicias, are connected with the railway system and are usually 
reserved for ships of shallow draught (Photo. gr). 

There is a swing-bridge, with a width of 148 feet, about 875 yards 
downstream from ‘Triana bridge. 

Commencing about 100 yards south of the 'Tablada bridge and 
extending along the eastern side of the canal is the Muelle de la Corta. 
South of it there is a berth for loading minerals. On the west side 
of the canal, just below 'Tablada bridge, there are two berths for 
discharging oil and eleven jetties for passenger ships and coal vessels. 

Details of the quays are given in the following table: 


Depth 
Dimensions ( feet) (feet) 
Name Length Width L.W. Remarks 
Muelle de la Corta 2,625 a 21 Ships of 390 feet can turn off 
this quay. 
Muelle de las Delicias 2,295 bik 20 Ships of 291 feet can turn off 
this quay. 
Old Quay 6,500 ae 14-17 a 


The cranage consists of one large crane and numerous cranes of 
between 34 and 10 tons. ‘The storage space includes about ten large 
sheds on the old quay and several large sheds on the other quays. 

Harbour-craft are seldom used. As described above, in the Corta 
de 'Tablada there are special berths for coal and for discharging oil. 
The Tablada oil installation has a capacity of about 29,000 tons. 

Port Facilities. "There are no slipways in the port, but fairly large 
repairs can be undertaken. 

Communications. Railways link all the quays to the main stations 
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of Seville and so to Cadiz, 95 miles to the south, and Madrid, 335 
miles to the north-north-east. Movement to the west is restricted 
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Fic. 77. Plan of Seville 
1. Cathedral. 2. Estacién de Cddiz. 3. Estacién de Cordoba. 4. Puente Isabel II 


to the bridges over the Guadalquivir; one main railway line crosses 
the river at Seville and runs westwards to Huelva (584 miles), with 
a branch northward to Badajoz (186 miles). Recently the railway to 
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Huelva has been extended to Ayamonte (96 miles), whence connexion 
by ferry may be made with the Portuguese railway system at Vila 
Real de S. Anténio. 

First-class roads lead south to Cadiz (about 95 miles), east to 
Cérdoba (85 miles), and north to Mérida (124 miles). 

A second-class road leads to Huelva and Ayamonte. In normal 
_ times the water connexions are numerous. Local steamers ply to 
Sanlucar de Barrameda at the mouth of the Guadalquivir. There 
are also regular steamship services to other Iberian ports, to Mar- 
seilles, and to most of the main ports of north-western Europe. 


CAniz (Lat. 36° 31’ N., long. 6° 17’ W. Population of Cadiz 75,769 

and of San Fernando 29,232 in 1930.) 

General Description. Cadiz occupies the rocky promontory at the 
northern end of a long, narrow peninsula which projects north- 
westwards for about 5 miles from the Isla de Leén. ‘The rocks 
near Cadiz rise precipitously from the sea, but the headland is only 
about 50 feet in height. ‘The tongue of land, however, is very low and, 
especially in its southern parts, is almost awash at high tide. ‘The 
narrow, natural causeway forms the only land connexion between 
the busy, congested town and the Isla de Leén. This island consists 
mainly of salt-pans except near San Fernando, at about 94 miles 
from Cadiz. The Isla de Ledén is separated from the low marshy 
lands about the head of Cadiz bay by the Santi Petri channel which 
is crossed by road and rail bridges (Fig. 78; Photo. 92). 

The peninsula and island described above shelter a large bay over 
30 miles in circuit. ‘The bay consists of an outer and an inner section. 

The inner bay is formed by the projection of Puntales which 
extends from the landward side of Cadiz isthmus eastwards to within 
half a mile of the mainland. The entrance is rendered somewhat 
dangerous by shifting banks of mud deposited by the Rio Guadalete, 
and by low shelving rocks which extend nearly 400 yards off shore 
from the north-eastern part of Puntales headland. ‘The inner harbour 
appears at first sight to be completely land-locked except for this 
narrow strait, but it has a very circuitous and shallow exit in the 
Santi Petri channel to the south. ‘The coasts of this bay are mainly 
low, flat, and swampy, although sand-dunes form much of the littoral. 

The outer bay stretches inland from the rocky headlands of Cadiz 
and Rota (6 miles to NNW.) to the extensive swamps and beaches at 
the mouth of the Guadalete. Except for stretches of cliff at the chief 
headlands, the coasts are mainly sandy; in all the northern parts the 
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gentle slopes are under vine and olive, in marked contrast to the sands, 
swamps, and salt-pans south of the Guadalete. 

History. ‘Tradition ascribes the foundation of Cadiz to Phoenician © 
merchants from ‘Tyre, as early as 1100 B.c. By the seventh century 
it had already become the great market of the west for amber and 
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Fic. 78. The geographical setting of Cadiz. Heights are in metres 


tin. About 501 B.C. it was occupied by the Carthaginians, who made 
it their base for the conquest of southern Iberia and called it Gadir 
(Latin, Gades), ‘the stronghold’. Subsequently the citizens welcomed 
the Romans and assisted them to fit out an expedition against 
Carthage. 

The rapidly growing trade in dried fish, meat, and agricultural 
products attracted many Greek sailors. Men of learning, such as 
Pytheas and Posidonius, also came here to study the ebb and flow 
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of the tides. Julius Caesar in 49 B.C. gave Roman citizenship to the 

inhabitants. Soon afterwards, Cornelius Balbus the Younger—who 

/ was a Roman Consul—built what was later known as the Puerto 

| Real and spanned the strait of Santi Petri with the bridge that was 

' renamed Puente de Zuazo in the fifteenth century, and to-day still links 

the Isla de Leén with the mainland. During the fifth century the fall 
of Roman power in Spain involved Cadiz in destruction by the 
Visigoths. From A.D. 711 to A.D. 1262 the port was under Moorish | 
rule. In the latter year it was captured by Alfonso X of Castile, who 
rebuilt it and re-peopled it with settlers from the northern mountains 
of Spain. 

With the discovery of America in 1492, Cadiz regained its former 
prosperity, and as home base for the Spanish treasure fleets it soon 
became the richest port of western Europe. Its wealth, however, led 
to raids by pirates. During the sixteenth century it repelled a series 
of raids by the Barbary corsairs; in 1587 most of the shipping in its 
harbour was burnt by an English fleet under Sir Francis Drake; in 
1596 the fleet of the Earl of Essex and Lord Howard completely 
sacked the city and destroyed 40 merchant vessels and 13 warships 
in its bay. This last disaster necessitated the rebuilding of Cadiz, 
but the city recovered so rapidly that its wealth induced further 
English expeditions—all fruitless—in 1626, 1656, and 1702. 

During the eighteenth century the prosperity of Cadiz became 
phenomenal; from 1720 to 1765, when it enjoyed a monopoly of the 
trade with Spanish America, the annual import of gold and silver 
was valued at about {5 millions. ‘The closing years of this century 
formed, however, a period of misfortune. From February 1797 to 
April 1798 the port was blockaded by the British fleet; and in 1800 
it was bombarded by a squadron under Nelson. 

From February 1810 to August 1812, when the Duke of Wellington 
relieved it, Cadiz was besieged by the French and remained during 
this time the capital of all Spain which had not been occupied by 
Napoleon’s forces. In 1820 and again in 1868 the citizens revolted 
against the established government. In the latter year Cadiz was the 
centre of the revolution which effected the dethronement of Queen 
Isabella. 

Industry and Commerce. 'The chief industry around Cadiz is ship- 
building, a trade with which few other towns in the world have been 
so long associated. The port was a naval arsenal under the Romans 
and has maintained its early importance to the present day. A list 
of the main dry docks and slipways is given in a following section. 
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The other chief industries are connected with local agriculture 
and the evaporation of salt from sea-water. Cadiz, from a commercial 
point of view, is one of the least important of the chief ports of Spain, 
its total trade in 1933 being only 174,535 tons. Yet in that year 
1,371 ships of 2,387,000 tons entered the port. The exports are 
mainly salt and agricultural produce, of which wine, olives, and cork 
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Fic. 79. Plan of Cadiz 


1. Muelle de San Felipe. 2. Muelle del Depésito Franco. 3. Muelle de la Ciudad. 
4. Mole No. 1. 5. Mole No. 2. 6. Muelle de Poniente. 7. New mole. 8. New dry dock. 
9. Railway station 


are the chief. The imports consist largely of iron, coal, machinery, 
timber, textiles, and colonial produce. Cadiz, however, is the sixth 
most important passenger port of Spain, dealing with about 28,000 
people in 1933. Some of this trade originates from the smaller ports 
on the shores of Cadiz bay. San Fernando is noted for its trade in 
salt and Puerto de Santa Maria for its export of wine (mainly sherry). 
Detailed Description. ‘The commercial port is situated on the 
eastern side of the promontory on which Cadiz stands. It is, how- 
ever, called Darsena de Pontente, or western harbour, no doubt in 
reference to its position on the western side of Cadiz bay (Fig. 79). 
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South of the commercial port there is a much smaller harbour 
for fishing craft, which is protected on the north-east by a short 
detached mole. Farther to the south there is a shallow basin and 
beyond it an area given over to shipbuilding. Of the other numerous 
inlets and indentations around Cadiz bay, those at Matagorda and 
La Carraca have been developed for shipbuilding. 

The commercial port and other basins described in detail below 
are insignificant in size compared with Cadiz bay, the outer part of 
which covers nearly 30 square miles and the inner part about 9 
square miles. ‘The outer harbour, north-east of the port, has 
depths of 36 feet to 48 feet and will accommodate at least 50 ships 
in about 30 feet of water. The port itself can accommodate 8 or 
g medium-sized ships of about 4,000 tons alongside. 

Small ships can anchor east and south-east of Puntales pier in 9 
to 18 feet of water, and small vessels can navigate the Santi Petri 
channel. 

The mean tidal range is 63 feet; spring tides rise to 124 feet. 

The commercial port is approached through a dredged channel, 
400 yards wide, with a minimum depth of 254 feet. At its head, 
nearest the city, the basin nearly dries, but here a new quay, the 
Muelle de la Ciudad, is under construction (Photo. 93). Of the other 
moles of this port, the Muelle de San Felipe is actually the north- 
western breakwater and has no berthing facilities. Details of the 
quays are given below. 


Depth 
Dimensions ( feet) (feet) 

Name of quay Length Width L.W. Remarks 
Muelle de San Felipe. ; 2,850 a 4-18 Ae 
Muelle del Depésito Franco . 1,475 ee 30 2 berths 
Muelle de la Ciudad : . €. 1,100 oe 30 1 berth 
Moles Nos. 1 and 2 é : 2,091 328 22-33 4 berths 


In addition to the quays of the commercial port there are various 
others. Beyond the mole which forms the south-eastern side of the 
fishing-basin a new mole and dry dock is under construction (Fig. 79). 
Farther south, from near the castle of Puntal, an iron pier 675 feet 
long curves south-eastwards into the channel that joins the outer 
and inner parts of Cadiz bay. ‘There is a depth of 18 feet alongside 
the pier, but it is reported to be not used. On the eastern side of 
this channel there are several wooden quays, none of much length, 
mainly used by shipbuilding firms. 

The cranage available in the commercial port is small, and in 
October 1942 did not exceed 7 cranes of 5 tons or less. In addition, 
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there are the lifting appliances in use at the various slipways, which 
include 3 sheerlegs of 30 to 100 tons’ capacity and probably about 
14 cranes. : 

The storage facilities at the commercial port consist of 2 large 
sheds on the Muelle del Depdsito Franco and 2 on No. 2 mole. Each 
of these moles is connected with the railway. 

There is a coal depot at the northern end of the Muelle de Depédsito 
Franco. Oil is supplied by tubing from tank steamers; the oil 
storage capacity is said to be about 2,280 tons. Water is laid on at 
the wharves, although Cadiz itself is quite springless, the water- 
supply coming from Puerto de Santa Maria and from rain-water 

collected on roofs. a 
' Port Facilities. 'The following are the main civil and government 
slipways around Cadiz bay. 3 

1. On the southern side of the Muelle de Levante a new dry dock, 
about 800 feet long by 120 feet wide and 40 feet over the sill, was 
under construction in July 1940. 

2. In the angle of the coast between the main isthmus and the 
projection of Puntales there is a shipbuilding yard known as Astilleros 
Echevarrieta y Larrinaga which has three slipways, about 600 feet 
in length. 

3. There is a government dockyard at La Carraca, situated on the 
mainland north-east of San Fernando, up a tidal creek which requires 
constant dredging. ‘The main facilities consist of four dry docks, 
the smallest of which is 223 feet by 51 feet and the largest 454 feet 
by 85 feet. 

4. At Matagorda there is the small dockyard of the Sociedad 
Espanola de Construccién Naval. ‘The yard has a dry dock 500 feet 
long, capable of taking ships of 10,000 tons, and two slipways, one 
at least of which will take a ship of 10,000 tons. 

Communications. ‘The land connexions of Cadiz are restricted by 
its position at the head of a long narrow peninsula. A broad-gauge 
single-track railway runs from the station near the fishing-boat har- 
bour to San Fernando, and is closely followed by a first-class road. 
After crossing the Santi Petri channel by separate bridges, these routes 
circumvent the inner bay and proceed to Puerto de Santa Maria 
and Jerez de la Frontera. Seville is about 95 miles by road or rail 
to the north; Cérdoba 165 miles by rail and 181 miles by road to the 

north-east; Madrid 451 miles by rail to the north-north-east. 
In normal times regular steamship connexions exist with British . 
and Spanish ports, with the Canaries and with most other parts of 
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the world. A regular ferry service normally nies across the bay to 
Puerto Real. 


ALGEcIRAS. (Lat. 36° 7’ N., long. 5° 28’ W. Population about 20,000.) 


General Description. On entering the Mediterranean from the 
Atlantic the first deep-water indentation on the coast of Spain is 
the bay of Algeciras, or the bay of Gibraltar as it is called by the 
British. ‘The bay, which is shaped like a horseshoe, lies between 
Punta del Carnero to the west and Europa point to the east, and 
opens southwards on the eastern end of the strait of Gibraltar. 

The port of Algeciras occupies a central position on the curving 
western shore, almost diametrically opposite Gibraltar which is 
6 miles distant. It stands where the small Rio de la Miel, which 
rises in the Sierra del Algarrobo, 5 miles to the west, ends its rapid 
course in a narrow coastal plain. This small lowland is fringed on 
the north and south by low hills, rising to 358 feet and 335 feet 
respectively within 14 miles of the town. On the west the relief 
becomes hilly less than 2 miles from the coast, and then rises steeply 
in the next 4 miles to 2,585 feet in the Sierra de la Luna (Fig. 80). 

Algeciras has grown up mainly on the north side of the mouth of 
the Rio de la Miel; the congested parts of the main town lie around 
a slight hill that rises gradually from the shore to about 60 feet. 
South of the river is the suburb of Villavieja which is joined to the 
older town by two bridges (Photo. 94). 

About 800 yards south-east of the river-mouth the Isla Verde, a 
small barren rocky island, rises about 26 feet above the sea. Between 
this island and the Punta del Rodeo, a headland 800 yards south of 
it, is Saladillo bay, an ill-defined inlet which owing to its generally 
shallow and foul nature is frequented only by fishing-craft. 

History. Algeciras probably stands on the site of the Roman 
Portus Albus, but it was re-founded by the Moors in a.p. 713 and 
strongly fortified. Its strategical value was so great that its capture 
by Alfonso XI in 1344 after a siege of twenty months became one 
of the most important exploits in the reconquest of Spain, whose 
kings took thereafter the title of Reyes del Algecira. In 1379 it was 
retaken by the ruler of Granada who largely destroyed it. The port 
remained ruinous until nearly 1760 when Charles III had it rebuilt 
to serve—according to an old English guide-book—‘as a watchtower 
to spy the doings of pérfida Albion’. Consequently, the present form 
of the town dates mainly from the eighteenth century. During the 
siege of Gibraltar in 1779-1783 Algeciras was the base for the 
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Spanish fleet and floating batteries. At the beginning of the present 
century it became important as a station for craft fishing off the 
Moroccan coast. 

Industry and Commerce. ‘The chief industrial establishments in 
Algeciras are two cork factories and a railway repair shop. 

The annual trade is very small and is mainly concerned with local 
products and requirements. In 1933 the traffic totalled only 33,486 
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Fic. 80. The geographical setting of Algeciras. Heights are in metres 


tons; the main exports were cork, the main imports coal, machinery, 
and fish. Although Algeciras is the least important of the twenty- 
two chief Spanish ports for trade, its passenger trafic (117,300 
people in 1933) is only exceeded by that at Barcelona and Palma. 

Detailed Description. 'The port of Algeciras is formed by a break- 
water extending 1,400 yards northward from the Isla Verde and an 
iron bridge which connects the west side of the island to the mainland. 
There is an opening for small craft near the western end of this 
bridge. ‘The general depth at the moles varies from 11 feet up to 
35 feet, while the outer arm of the breakwater has from 36 feet to 
54 feet of water. 

The roadstead can accommodate 6 or 7 ships alongside the quays 
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and 8 or g alongside the breakwater. The tidal range is insignificant; 
the chief disadvantage of the roads lies in exposure to south-easterly 
winds, which may cause a heavy sea. 

The main mole extends north-eastwards from the north side of the 
mouth of the Rio de la Miel into the centre of the roadstead. The 
first section (1,100 feet) of this construction is the Alfonso XIII mole, 
and from it the small Villanueva mole projects northwards (Photo. 95). 
The main mole is continued in the much wider Galera mole, from 
the southern end of which the smaller Rivera mole projects north- 
westwards. Details of the dimensions of these moles and of the 
breakwater are given below. 


Dimensions ( feet) 


Name Length Width Depths (feet) L.W. Remarks 
Muelle Alfonso XIII . 1,100 ¢.200 11-23 Suitable for small 
craft only. 
1,100 23-32 at each side Berths on both 
Muelle de la Galera . at each 360 35 at head sides. 1 berth for 
side ships up to 8,000 
tons. 
Muelle de Rivera © 660 x about 24 a 
Muelle de Villanueva . 250 a shallow Suitable for small 
craft only. 
4,200 
Breakwater: Outer Arm _ 1,600 s. 36-54 


There is also a small mole in Saladillo bay just north of the mouth 
of the Rio Saladillo. 

The equipment of the port consists mainly of three travelling 
cranes, including one of 100 tons. There are a few open lighters 
available, but no facilities exist for re-fuelling, either with coal or 
oil. The Alfonso XIII and the Galera mole both have two medium- 
sized sheds for storage. 

Port Facilities. ‘The port facilities are limited to a small slipway 
on the southern side of the Isla Verde, for vessels up to 200 tons. 
It was reported in 1940 that another slipway for vessels up to 500 
tons was then being erected. 

Communications. A broad-gauge single-track railway runs from 
the port station on the Galera mole to the town and thence to 
Bobadilla, where connexions exist with Malaga, Granada, Seville, 
and Cordoba. The main coastal road of Andalusia passes through 
Algeciras and leads on the north to Gibraltar (164 miles) and Malaga 
(87 miles) and on the south to Tarifa and Cadiz (75 miles). In normal 
times there is a frequent steamer service to Gibraltar. 
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MAaca, (Lat. 36° 43’ N., long. 4° 26’ W. Population 188,010 or 
204,000 with the suburbs in 1930.) 
General Description. Malaga stands on the small lowland formed | 


by the Rio Guadalmedina at the head of Malaga bay. The city covers 
the level ground north and west of the harbour and ascends in the 
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north-east the lower slopes of Monte de Gibralfaro (summit 433 ft.) 
and other hills (Fig. 81; (Photos. 96-7). 

The low irrigated lands extend with rapidly decreasing width for 
over 2 miles inland. To the east the mountains come almost to the 
sea; to the west the rich coastal lowland maintains a width of 1,200 
yards and then expands into the large vega of the Rio Guadalhorce. 
These lowlands are luxuriant with tropical and sub-tropical crops, 
but landwards they are backed by a semicircle of rather barren 
slopes, the southern foothills of the Andalusian mountains. Within 
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97. The waterfront at Malaga 





98. The town and port of Almeria 





99. Almeria seen from the coastal road to Malaga 
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5 miles of Malaga harbour the hills rise to 2,500 feet in the north- 
east and to nearly 1,800 feet in the north-west. 

History. Malaga (Malaca) was one of the early Phoenician factories 
in Spain and during the following centuries carried on a considerable 
trade with eastern Mediterranean ports. In a.p. 711 it fell to the 
Moors, who made it the chief port of Granada. In 1487 the town 
was recaptured by Ferdinand, after a long siege which was followed 
by wholesale confiscations and burnings. With the expulsion of the 
Moors, Malaga lost much of its former importance and its future 
rank depended on the wealth of its lowland rather than on overseas 
trade. Yet the mole on the eastern side of the harbour was built 
in 1588. ‘he subsequent history of the town is relatively peaceful 
until the nineteenth century, when it was sacked by the French in 
1810 and became the scene of three Liberal insurrections against 
the central government. About 1900 the eastern mole was extended 
and the harbour was much improved. By this time the old mole 
had been silted up on its eastern side and a small sandy beach had 
been formed. ‘To-day this is the site of the suburb of Malagneta. 
The harbour in 1900 was said to be spacious enough to accommodate 
upwards of 450 merchant ships, but the trade was small. In the 
present century the rich vegas south-west of Malaga were increasingly 
developed and the town and port grew in like proportion. The 
sudden floods in winter of the Guadalmedina, which normally 
dries up in its lower course in the dry season, were controlled by a 
dam, while the needs of a dense population caused many manufac- 
turing industries to arise. 

Industry and Commerce. 'The main industrial quarter of Malaga 
lies near the coast south-west of the harbour. 'The chief industrial 
establishments are flour-mills, sugar, and olive-oil refineries, iron 
and steel works, including an iron foundry and railway repair shop, 
and factories for textiles, tobacco, cement, fertilizers, and sulphuric 
acid. 

In 1933, 2,222 ships of nearly 3 million tons used the port and the 
weight of merchandise handled was 492,195 tons. ‘The chief items 
were fuel (coal, coke, and petroleum), cotton both raw and manu- 
factured, textiles, iron, hardware, fish, and dyestuffs. ‘The exports 
were mainly the products of local agriculture and mining; they 
included wines, raisins, grapes, almonds, figs, lemons, olive-oil, 
brandy, vegetables, lead, and iron oxide. 

Detailed Description. ‘The harbour of Malaga is situated im- 
mediately east of the mouth of the Rio Guadalmedina. It is formed 
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by two curved moles; the eastern mole extends from the foot of 
Monte de Gibralfaro for about 1,600 yards; the western mole 
projects from the mouth of the Rio Guadalmedina for about 500 
yards southwards and then for about 500 yards eastwards. Between 
the heads of these two moles there is a passage about 300 yards 
wide and from 31 feet to 42 feet deep (Fig. 82). 
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Fic. 82. Plan of Malaga 


1. Paseo del Parque. 2. Cathedral. 3. Main railway station. 4. Ddrsena Heredia. 
5. Dadrsena de Guadiaro 


Two transverse moles divide the main harbour into an inner and 
an outer port which are connected by a passage about 137 yards 
wide and between 27 feet and 314 feet deep. The inner port is 
further subdivided by projecting wharves into western and north- 
eastern parts. 

The moles described above have been built to provide shelter 
from strong south-easterly winds during which the bay is very 
dangerous, and a heavy swell may break south-west of the harbour. 

The inner port can accommodate between g and 12 medium-sized 
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ships or 15 to 20 small ships (under 300 feet long) at the quays. In 
addition several large ships could moor in the outer port with their 
sterns to the western or eastern mole, but the rubble slopes prohibit 
mooring alongside. 

The quayage available for ships alongside is restricted to the inner 
port, the western part of which is called the Darsena Heredia and 
the north-eastern part the Darsena de Guadiaro. Details of the 
dimensions of these quays are given in the following table. 

Dimensions (feet) 
Name Length Width Depths(feet) L.W. Remarks 


Darsena Heredia 
Western Transverse 


Mole (North side) . 1,740 c¢. 110 17-24 i? 
Western end . ;' 300 a es Occupied by float- 
ing dock. 

North-western Quay . 1,740 a; 17-29 a 

Eastern end : 0 [300 a €, 24 

Darsena de Guadiaro ar ae 
Western side “. . « 420 ae 17527. 
Northern side . ; 1,500 bas 15-24 


In October 1942 the cranage of the port consisted of g electric 
travelling cranes of between 4 and 15 tons and 2 floating cranes. 

The warehouses are on the quays nearest to the town. On the 
north-west quay of Darsena Heredia there are one railway warehouse 
and one large closed shed; in the Darsena de Guadiaro there are one 
open shed on the west side and one, somewhat larger, on the north 
side. 

Coal is stored at a depot behind the north quay of Darsena Heredia 
and in two hulks in the outer port. Oil, of which the storage capacity 
is about 27,000 tons, is supplied to a pumping station at the seaward 
end of the western transverse mole. 

Port Facilities. ‘The extreme western end of the inner port is 
occupied by a floating dock that measures 2294 feet by 46 feet and 
is capable of lifting 1,700 tons. 

Communications. A broad-gauge single-track railway leads from 
the inner port to the town station, which is west of the Rio Guadal- 
medina, and thence to Bobadilla (43 miles). By this route Cordoba 
is 120% miles and Madrid 3824 miles. 

A narrow-gauge railway runs eastwards along the coast to Vélez— 
Malaga and then inland to Ventas de Zafarraya (424 miles). Other 
narrow-gauge lines run westwards to Coin (25 miles) and south- 
westwards along the coast to Fuengirola (18 miles). 

A main road traverses the narrow coastal plain both westwards to 
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Algeciras (87 miles) and eastwards to Almeria (137 miles). Roads 
of a more difficult nature lead inland over the Andalusian mountains 
to Granada (83 miles) and to Cérdoba (128 miles). Madrid is about 
350 miles distant by road. 7 

The communications that run westwards from the port are carried 
over the Rio Guadalmedina (or its dried-up bed) by four road 
bridges and one railway bridge. 

In normal times there are steamship services to the main Spanish 
ports; to Ceuta and Tangier; to the Canary islands; to the Americas 
via Cadiz; to London and other north European ports, and to the 
chief ports of east Africa. 


Aumeria. (Lat. 36° 51’ N., long. 2° 32’ W. Population 53,977 in 1930.) 

General Description. Between Punta del Sabinal and Cabo de 
Gata there is a semicircular bay at the head of which lies the port 
of Almeria (Fig. 83; Photos. 98-9). 

The port itself is west of the small delta of the Rio Andarax and 
south of the town which is built mainly on the south-eastern slopes 
of the Sierra de Enix, a low spur of the Sierra de Gador. The built-up 
area of Almeria is mainly confined between the harbour front to the 
south and a wide, deep ‘rambla’ or river-bed that is usually dry, to 
the east. The immediate vicinity is hilly except on the north and 
east where are the rich irrigated lands near the Rio Andarax. Within 
25 and 30 miles north-west and north respectively of Almeria, the 
Sierra Nevada and the Sierra de los Filabres exceed 6,000 feet and, 
but for the wide depression used by a headstream of the Rio Andarax, 
would almost completely isolate the port from Andalusia. 

History. Almeria was a port under the Romans, but it attained a 
greater prosperity during the conquest of the Moors, when it is said 
to have had at one period 150,000 people. Its trade was large and 
the Moorish pirates who made the port, their headquarters were 
dreaded as much as those of Algiers. The city was held by the Moors 
until its recapture by Ferdinand in 1488. Subsequently it declined 
steadily in importance until about 1899, when the completion of the 
railway to Granada revived its trade. The harbour works were 
extended at the same time, and in the first decade of the twentieth 
century about 1,400 ships, of an aggregate of nearly 1 million tons, 
were using the port each year. 

Industry and Commerce. ‘There are no large-scale industries in 
Almeria, the only industrial establishments of any size being railway 
repair shops, a small electric-welding plant, two small iron and steel 
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foundries, and factories for canning and for the manufacture of 
barrels. 

In 1933 the annual traffic was 350,553 tons and 1,708 ships of 
over 1 million tons entered the port. 

A large proportion of the exports consists of the specialized, 
seasonal trade in white grapes which are usually packed in large 
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Fic. 83. The geographical setting of Almeria. Heights are in metres 


wooden barrels. The other chief exports are esparto grass, almonds, 
oranges, and other agricultural products, and ores of iron, silver, 
zinc, and lead. The imports, which were less than 100,000 tons in 
1933, consist mainly of coal, coke, machinery, staves for barrels, and 
timber. 

Detailed Description. 'The port of Almeria lies on the seaward side 
of the town. It is formed by two moles, the Dique de Poniente on the 
south-western side and the much shorter Dique de Levante on the 
eastern. The former, which projects at right angles to the shore, 
has a quay on its inner landward section only, the remainder being 
a breakwater. The Dique de Levante projects southwards to within 
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550 yards of the head of this breakwater. These two main moles 
are joined along the shore by the Andén de Costa or town water- 
front which is the largest quay of the port. In addition to the 
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Fic. 84. Plan of Almeria 


1. Cathedral. 2. Railway station. 3. Andén de Costa. 4. Dique de Levante. 5. Dique 
de Poniente 


main harbour works, there are three mineral jetties farther to the 
east (Fig. 84). 

The port, exclusive of jetties, will accommodate at the same time 
about 10 ships alongside the quays, a further 12 at mooring buoys, 
and possibly 4 more anchored to bollards on the main breakwater. 
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Details of the dimensions of the quays are given in the following 
table. In all cases the measurements are approximate only. 


Dimensions ( feet) 
Name Length Width Depths (feet) L.W. Remarks 


Main Harbour 


Dique de Poniente . 17 alongside 


Quay . : - . 3,900 200 23-28 (at 6-8 yds. 4 berths 
from quay) 
Andén de Costa . 2,000 5 23-28 aa 
Dique de Levante . 1,000 160 23-28 in 
Mineral Jetties 
Alquife No. 1 4 720 i 24 | Bh ks 
Alquife No. 2 ; 720 os 24 ye 
Andaluza Jetty : ? oe 24. 2 es 


In October 1942 the total cranage of the port was about six 
electric travelling cranes of between 5 and 25 tons and one large 
hand crane. 

Owing to the trade in fresh grapes, there is a large covered space 
for their protection on the Andén de Costa. This consists of eight 
large sheds, most of which have open sides. 

The harbour craft includes many open lighters and a salvage tug. 

Coal must be taken aboard by ships’ own appliances from the quay 
or from lighters. The petroleum depot, on the eastern end of the 
Dique de Poniente quay, was seriously damaged in the Civil War. 

Port Facilities. ‘There is a small lifeboat slipway north-west of the 
Dique de Poniente. 

Communications. ‘The quays are connected by rail with the main 
railway station which lies east of the town beyond the Rambla del 
Obispo. ‘Thence a broad-gauge single track railway gives connexions 
with Guadix (614 miles), Granada (1114 miles), and Baeza (150 miles). 
A 20-mile stretch of the line to Guadix is electrified. 

A difficult coastal road runs westward via Motril (70 miles) to 
Malaga (137 miles). ‘There is no main road along the coast to the 
east, the chief road in this direction running north-east to Cartagena 
(133 miles). Inland difficult roads follow the valley of the Rio Andarax 
and its headstreams, thus giving access via Guadix to Granada and 
Baza. 

There are steamer services to other Spanish mainland ports, to 
Melilla, Marseilles, the Canaries, and occasionally to South America. 
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CARTAGENA. (Lat. 37°35’ N., long. 0° 59’ W. Population 102,518 in 

1930.) 

General Description. Cartagena stands on a small plain between a 
large, semicircular bay to the south and an expanse of low, flat 
ground to the north. The bay is a breach in the narrow range of 
mountains that lines the southward-facing coast between Mazarrén 
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Fic. 85. The geographical setting of Cartagena. Heights are in metres 


and Cape Palos. ‘The main part of Cartagena lies at about 100 feet 
above sea-level, but in the eastern suburbs several isolated hillocks 
exceed 200 feet. ‘he mountains almost hem in the town on the south 
and west; to the south-west and south-east the relief rises to over 
950 feet (Fig. 85). 

Cartagena bay is the finest and largest harbour on the Mediter- 
ranean coast of Spain. It is dominated on the seaward side by four 
main hills, of which Galeras on the west rises to 656 feet and S. 
Julian on the east to 951 feet. Immediately west and east of the 
narrow entrance to the bay, hills rise steeply to 312 feet and 426 
feet respectively (Fig. 86; Photo. 100). 
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The main importance of the town has always lain in its almost 
land-locked harbour and in the mineral wealth of the adjacent 
coastal sierra. ‘To-day it holds the rank of Departamento Maritimo 
Principal and has under its jurisdiction all the east coast from Malaga 
to the French boundary, including the three secondary maritime 
zones of Andalusia, Valencia, and Catalonia. 

History. Cartagena (Carthago Nova), was built, or rebuilt, about 
243 B.c. by Hasdrubal and became the chief fortress of the Cartha- 
ginian power in Spain and, owing to its gold and silver mines, an 
important source of wealth. In 209 B.c. it was besieged and taken by 
the Romans, under whom it retained its former importance. The 
Goths pillaged the town in A.D. 425. Under their successors, the 
Moors, it became part of an independent principality and remained 
so until Jaime I, King of Aragon, finally restored it to Christendom 
in A.D. 1265. 

During the reign of Philip II, Cartagena was practically rebuilt, 
and the revival was sufficient to attract the attention of Sir Francis 
Drake, who raided the fortress and carried off its guns. 

An extensive naval arsenal was constructed here in 1733 to 1782, 

yet the port itself seems to have steadily declined in population. In 
the early nineteenth century its industrial and commercial activities 
were hampered by the prevalence of epidemic diseases, by the 
abandonment of the arsenal, and by the rivalry of the port of 
Alicante. By 1870 its population had decreased to about 26,000. 
Then, however, the drainage of the adjacent Almajar marshes, by a 
canal which runs to the sea round the north and west side of the 
town, much improved the sanitary conditions. The opening of rail- 
ways, the development of the mining and metallurgical industries, 
and the construction of new dockworks hastened the revival. To- 
day the naval arsenal and the mining and metallurgical industries 
mainly sustain the port, the trade of which in 1933 was nearly five 
times that of 1903. 
_ Industry and Commerce. ‘The chief industries in Cartagena are 
naval construction and repairs, smelting and refining; there are also 
some small foundries and chemical factories. The main occupation 
in the area is the mining of copper, iron, and lead which is centred 
in the hills near La Unién, a modern town about 5 miles east of 
Cartagena. 

In 1933 the total trade of the port was 470,791 tons, and 1,458 
ships, totalling 1,714,000 tons, entered the harbour. 

The chief exports are refined silver and lead, iron-ores, esparto 
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grass, wine, and fruits. The chief imports are coal, timber, fish, 
foodstuffs, iron, and steel (in rods and bars). 
Detailed Description. The bay of Cartagena, inland from the Curra _ 
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Fic. 86. Plan of Cartagena 


1. Muelle Figueroa. 2. Muelle de Sta. Lucia. 3. Muelle de Alfonso XII. Heights 
are in feet 


breakwater, is roughly rectangular, extending approximately 1,000 
yards from north to south and 1,500 yards from east to west. Its 
southern half has depths of 36 to 42 feet, but it shallows northwards 
so that much of the water nearest the town is only 23 to 27 feet 
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deep. Nine ships of 240 feet length can be berthed at the commercial 
quays. The daily capacity of the port is estimated at 2,000 d.w. tons. 
The arsenal and naval basin have been excavated in the low land 
between the city and the hills to the west and south; the naval 
basin is approximately 320 yards wide by 580 yards long and has a 
general depth of 27 to 30 feet (Fig. 86). 

The natural entrance narrows to about 700 yards and has been 
restricted to about 550 yards by a breakwater projecting from the 
north-western end of the channel. The depths in the centre of the 
channel are between 50 and go feet. 

Nearly 600 yards within the entrance, a long mole, the Curra 
breakwater, has been built out from the eastern shore across the bay 
to within 550 yards of the western shore. ‘The channel left for ship- 
ping has depths of 30 to 35 feet over much of its width. Thus, the 
inner bay is protected artificially by two breakwaters; in addition, 
the narrow, mountain-girt entrance is itself afforded some shelter 
by Escombrera island, which lies 24 miles to the south. 

The main quays stretch along the eastern and northern shores 
of the bay inside the Curra breakwater. ‘The naval arsenal occupies 
an extension off the north-west corner; the western shores are usually 
hilly and not capable of much development (Photo. 101). 

There are two main quays, the Muelle Figueroa and the Muelle 
de Santa Lucia, on the eastern side of the harbour; on the northern 
side, the waterfront is formed by the Muelle de Alfonso XII. The 
naval arsenal, to the west of this mole, is reserved for warships. 
Details of the main commercial quays are given in the following 
table: 


Length Depth 


Position Name (feet) (feet) Number of berths 
East side Muelle Figueroa 360 27 1 
oot Muelle de Sta. Lucia 692 23 2 at 245 feet 
North side Muelle de Alfonso XII 2,912 24-27 5 at 245 feet 


3 at 240 feet 


The docks are linked by a loop-line to the main railway station, 
which lies north-east of the town, and to a mineral line to Los 
Blancos, 10 miles to the east. 

In 1942 the equipment of the port included 2 large and 5 small 
cranes and three weighbridges. 

There is a storage depot for petroleum, built in connexion with the 
arsenal, with a storage capacity of about 16,000 tons, but there are 
no facilities for oiling merchant ships. 
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Port Facilities. The port facilities at Cartagena are almost entirely 
restricted to the naval arsenal, where the following are the chief: 

1. A floating dock, about 463°8 feet long and 73:9 feet broad, 
with an original lifting-power of about 6,500 tons but which, owing 
to neglect, was unusable in January 1942. 

2. A floating dock for submarines, 269 feet long and 73-9 feet 
wide, with a lift of 1,150 tons. 

3. Adry dock, which was lengthened in a temporary manner during 
the Civil War to take a cruiser 575 feet long and which in October | 
1942 was being extended to take a larger cruiser or two destroyers of 
2,000 to 2,500 tons each. 

4. A floating dock for launching purposes, with an extreme length 
of 295 feet, and a width at top of 70 feet. It was reported in October 
1942 that repairs were contemplated to enable this dock to launch 
ships of 5,000 tons displacement, against the 2,000 tons displacement 
possible at present. 

5. Various slipways, which include: 

the three slipways at the west end of the Receiving Basin, 
which are capable of building submarines; 

the slips of the Harbour Board at Santa Lucia, for ships up 
to 400 tons; 

the Maestro Pinto and the Casciaro slips, which can repair 
and construct ships up to 250 tons. 

6. The construction of a new 40,000-ton dry dock is projected. 

Communications. 'The main station at Cartagena is the terminus of 
a broad-gauge single-track line to Murcia (40 miles), whence com- 
munication is possible to Madrid (326 miles), Alicante (87 miles), 
and Valencia (211 miles). The chief mining centres are served by 
steam tramway (10 miles long; gauge 3 ft. 6 in.) from the Estacién 
de la Unidén; this line runs to Los Blancos, 13 miles from the Mar 
Menor. 

Main roads lead northward to Murcia (30 miles) and so to Madrid 
(272 miles), and eastwards to Mazarrén and Almeria (133 miles). 
The steep coastal sierra immediately west of Cartagena is not crossed 
by roads, but the equally difficult ridge to the east is negotiated by 
four steep, winding roads; one joins the eastern suburbs of Cartagena 
to the seaside town of Escombreras; three others connect the routes 
between Cartagena and Los Blancos to the southern coast at Escom- 
breras and Porman. ‘The latter settlement is a small port on a 
sheltered bay which exports mineral ores carried by road from the 
mining centres. 





101. The inner part of Cartagena bay 





103. The port and waterfront at Alicante 
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Cartagena is a port of call for several coasting steamer services 
and has regular connexions with Almeria, Malaga, Morocco, the 
Canary islands, and England. 


ALICANTE, (Lat. 38° 20’ N., long. 0° 29’ W. Population 73,071 in 

1930.) 

General Description. Alicante stands at the head of the bay 
formed by the curved coast between Cabo de la Huerta and Cabo 
de Santa Pola, 12 miles to the south-west. At the town an avenue 
of palms extends along the shore; beyond this the white, flat-roofed 
houses rise in the form of a crescent towards low hills, and terminate 
on the north-east in a precipitous rock, 400 feet high, surmounted 
by the ancient Castillo de Santa Barbara. This citadel, which 
commands the town and the bay, has an excellent defensive site 
and a good water-supply. The slopes of this hill have lately been 
planted with pines. On the northern outskirts of Alicante another 
hill is crowned by the Castillo de San Fernando, which was rebuilt 
during the Peninsular War but has since fallen into ruin. 

The mountains inland from Alicante exceed 3,000 feet within 15 
miles of the port except to the south-west, where lies the irrigated 
land around Elche and the Rio Segura (Fig. 87; Photos. 102-103). 

History. Alicante, although possibly the Roman Lucentum, has 
few remains of any antiquity. he Moors held it from a.p. 718 to 
1304, but it never acquired the prosperity of ports farther south. 
Nor did it become important in later times. In 1707 the French 
troops of Philip V blew up part of the Castillo de Santa Barbara and 
destroyed its English garrison. ‘Throughout the Peninsular War 
English troops were quartered here and the town was one of the 
few in Spain to escape intact. In 1902 important engineering works 
were undertaken to provide better accommodation in the harbour, 
since when the tonnage of vessels using the port has increased five- 
fold. 

Industry and Commerce. Alicante has small factories for fruit- 
canning, tobacco, textiles, pottery, chemicals, and explosives, as 
well as two small foundries and an iron-works. 

In 1933 the total weight of trade was 603,414 tons, and 1,812 
vessels, of 2,403,000 aggregate tonnage, entered the port. The 
imports alone comprised 461,287 tons, being more than treble the 
weight of the exports. The main articles imported were coal, crude 
petroleum, timber, staves, iron goods, jute, fish, and manures. 

The chief exports are red wines (for blending), fruits and other 
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agricultural produce, esparto goods, tiles (azulejos), bricks, and 
quicksilver. 

In 1933 Alicante was the fifth most important passenger port in 
Spain and was used by 47,500 travellers, of whom 33,000 came from 
abroad, a greater number of foreign passengers even than at the port 
of Barcelona. 

Detailed Description. The port of Alicante consists of an outer 
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and an inner harbour. ‘The main construction is the eastern mole, 
which extends southwards for about 823 yards and then south-west- 
wards for a further 1,130 yards. About 400 yards from the root of 
this mole a breakwater projects westwards and, together with another 
mole projecting eastwards from the opposite shore, almost encloses 
the inner harbour. The space between these two moles is about 
80 yards wide and forms the entrance to the inner harbour, which 
is a rectangle roughly 760 yards from east to west and 450 yards 
from north to south. The depths inside the entrance vary from 20 
to 26 feet (Fig. 88). 

The outer harbour lies between the two short moles south of 
the inner harbour and the long eastern breakwater. The area of 
water sheltered in this way may be judged from the fact that the 
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breakwater stretches on the north-east for 420 yards and on the 
south for 1,130 yards. On the west the outer harbour is open 
to the sea. The depths alongside the eastern and southern arms of 
the main quay are 29 to 32 feet; alongside the southern side of the 
short quays that enclose the inner harbour the depths are only 13 
to 16 feet. 
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Fic. 88. Plan of Alicante 
1. Station for Madrid. 2. Station for Murcia 


Although considerable quantities of stores could be landed, it 
is estimated that not more than 3,000 d.w. tons a day could be cleared 
inland. 

In 1942 the chief lifting appliances in the harbour were a ‘bridge’ 
crane (150 tons an hour), two 35-ton cranes, and about 28 smaller 
cranes, mostly electric. 

There is a large warehouse on each of the east, south, and west 
quays of the inner harbour, and a fish market on the north-west. 
All the main wharves are connected with the railway system. 

Coal stocks of 500 to 2,000 tons are normally available, but late 
in 1942 no facilities existed for bunkering. One of the wharves 
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could take, if necessary, vessels up to 600 feet length and 25 feet 
draught for bunkering. The storage capacity of oil fuel is about 
18,000 tons, but fuel oil for oil-burning ships is not usually obtainable. _ 

Port Facilities. There is a slipway capable of taking vessels up to 
400 tons. In addition, small repairs can be carried out. 

Communications. Alicante is joined to Madrid (2824 miles) by the 
principal line to the south of the Madrid, Zaragoza, and Alicante 
Company. The town is also the terminus of a broad-gauge branch- 
line from Murcia (47 miles) and of a narrow-gauge line (3 ft. 3 in.) _ 
north-eastwards along the coast to Denia (574 miles). 

The main roads roughly follow the same routes as the railway, 
but there is in addition a route northwards to Alcoy and Valencia 
which climbs to 3,418 feet within 30 miles of Alicante. 

Steamer services ply along the coast, and communication is also 
maintained with north Africa, the Balearic islands, the Canary 
islands, and the Americas. 

There is a civil broadcasting station. 


VALENCIA. (Lat. 39° 27’ N., long. 0° 19’ 23” W. Population 320,195 
iN 1930.) 
General Description. Valencia, the third largest town in Spain, 

stands on an almost perfectly flat plain nearly 3 miles inland from 

its port of El Grao. This plain, which is 15 miles wide in the latitude 
of Valencia, is probably the most fertile huerta in Spain and produces 
oranges, fruit, cereals, and vegetables in abundance. It is irrigated 
mainly by water from the Rfo Turia, which flows round the north 
of the town (Photo. 104). The port and main suburbs, including 

Villanueva del Grao and El Cafiamelar, lie north of the river, which, 

however, does not form a serious obstacle to communications, being 

crossed by at least a dozen road bridges (Fig. 89). 3 
Six miles to the south the coastal plain is broken by La Albufera, 

a freshwater lagoon, noted for its extensive rice-fields and for the 

excellence of its wild-fowl shooting (Fig. 42). 

History. Valencia was founded as a small town by the Romans in 
about 138 B.c. and later became a Roman colony (Valentza). It fell 
into the hands of the Goths in a.p. 413 and of the Moors in A.D. 714. 
In 1092 Alfonso VI of Castile sent an army, partly of Christians and 
partly of independent Moors, against it under the Cid (Rodrigo 
Dfaz de Bivar). After a siege of twenty months the Cid entered | 
Valencia and ruled over it until his death in 1099. His valour and 
brilliant victories have made him the national hero of Spain, and his 





104. The city of Valencia from the east 





105. Warehouses at the port of Valencia 





107. The port of Tarragona 
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marvellous exploits are perpetuated in the great epic El Poema de 
mio Cid. 

~ In11o1 the Moors again took Valencia and held it until 1238, when 
it was incorporated in the kingdom of Aragon. For 400 years 
Valencia was one of the most prosperous cities in Iberia and in 1474 
there was established here the first Spanish printing-press. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, however, its prosperity suffered 
_ from the expulsion of the Moriscos (1609) and from the antagonism 
of Philip V (1718 onwards). 

In 1812 Valencia was captured by the French, but the agricultural 
wealth of the neighbourhood was scarcely affected. 'The city itself 
was greatly altered in 1871 when its fine battlemented walls, erected 
in 1356, were pulled down to give employment to the poor and re- 
placed by boulevards. ‘Towards the end of the nineteenth century, 
gas, electricity, and electric tramways were installed and a good 
water-supply and drainage system were secured. The harbour, 
which had been begun at local expense in 1792, was steadily improved 
and by the early years of the twentieth century was being used by 
2,600 ships of about 1,500,000 tons a year. 

Industry and Commerce. ‘The industrial and commercial activities 
of Valencia are almost entirely concerned with the requirements 
and products of a large agricultural population. ‘The main industrial 
establishments are vegetable-oil refineries, brass and iron foundries, 
engineering and machine shops, a shipbuilding yard, locomotive 
works, factories for tobacco, pottery, silk, grinding and emery wheels, 
and for various kinds of chemicals. 

The total trade in 1933 was 1,349,248 tons, which exceeded that 
of any other Mediterranean port in Spain except Barcelona. In this 
year 2,704 ships of about 3,100,000 tons entered the port. 

The imports greatly exceed the exports and consist chiefly of 
coal, chemical manures, jute, timber, iron, hides and skins, coffee, 
cacao, sugar, cereals, and sausage casings. In 1933 the imports 
were 779,912 tons, and in Spain only Barcelona and Bilbao had a 
greater import trade. 

The exports depend entirely on the fruit and vegetable products 
of the huerta. There is a very large export trade in oranges, the season 
lasting from November to May, with a short break at Christmas. 
Rice and onions are exported practically all the year round; almonds, 
figs, raisins, spirits, and wine, especially for France and South 
America, are among the other products exported in considerable 
quantities. 
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Fic. 89. Plan of Valencia 
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Detailed Description. 'The artificial harbour, or Grao, lies im- 
mediately north of the mouth of the Turia. It consists of an outer 
port and three basins, protected by breakwaters. 'The inner harbour, 
or No. 3 basin, is roughly hexagonal in shape and has a water area 
of nearly 70 acres. Its maximum measurements are approximately 
600 yards from east to west and 700 yards from north to south. On 
the south-eastern side, a passage about 55 yards wide between two 
transverse moles communicates with Basins No. 2 and No. 1. The 
general depth of the inner harbour is between 26 and 33 feet; the 
entrance is 36 feet deep (Fig. 89). 

The outer harbour consists of Basins No. 1 and No. 2, which have 
a combined area of 3944 acres. Its general depth is about 36 feet; 
the entrance channel, which lies on the eastern side and is about 
510 yards across, has a depth of 34 feet. 

The outer port is formed by a northern breakwater which projects 
eastwards from the Muelle de Levante, and by a detached break- 
water built across, but at 400 yards or more from the entrance to 
the harbour proper. The channel on the north side of this detached 
breakwater has a depth of 49 feet, while that on the south has only 
28 feet of water. 

There is no bar at the entrance and no appreciable tides to hinder 
navigation, but winds from a north-easterly quarter may cause a 
heavy swell off the outer port. 

It is estimated that the daily capacity of the harbour itself is about 
10 berths for store ships of 400 d.w. tons each. ‘T'wo of these could 
be berthed in the inner harbour and 8 in the outer harbour, where 
there are 3 berths at the western quay and 5 at the eastern. 

Details of the various quays are given in the following table: 


Dimensions ( feet) Depth alongside ( feet) 
Name | Length Width L.W. 

Inner Harbour 
All quays : , 5,076 ues 26-33 

Outer Harbour 
Transverse Quays . 1,263 OF 28-29 
Levante Quay 2 3,300 ye 29-31 
Poniente Quay é 1,115 <i 28-38 
Espignon : ‘ 700 es 20 


‘The equipment of the harbour includes 1 floating-crane (80 tons) 
and 12 smaller cranes. 

The quays are connected with the railway system and possess, 
especially around the southern half of the inner harbour, good 
warehouse and shed accommodation (Photo. 105). 
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No coal or patent fuel is available, although small stocks are held 
at the oil depot near the inner harbour. There are one tank of 50 
tons for gas oil, one of 5,000 tons for petrol, and a tanker holding 
about 4,000 tons for gas oil and fuel oil. 

Port Facilities. At the north of the inner harbour there is a floating 
dock about 360 feet long (overall). It has a lifting capacity of 4,000 
tons and is capable of taking ships up to 420 feet long. Just east of 
it is a small slipway. 

The main shipbuilding yard occupies the north-western corner of 
Basin No. 1, where the Unidn Naval de Levante, a very active 
private firm, builds ships for its own merchant fleet. 

Communications. Valencia lacks direct rail connexion with Madrid, 
the nearest route, via Albacete, being 304 miles long. The railway 
westwards to Utiel (544 miles) is, however, being extended to the 
head of the Madrid—Cuenca line, and when this junction is accom- 
plished, the journey will be shortened by about roo miles. In 
February 1944 the railway had already been extended beyond 
Camporrobles (68 miles) and only a few miles of track had still to 
be laid (p. 480). 

Another recent development which may increase the importance 
of Valencia is the extension of the Calatayud line to Burgos and 
Cidad-Dosante (411 miles), thereby providing a direct through route 
from the Mediterranean to the bay of Biscay. 

The other main broad-gauge connexions of the port are to Sara- 
gossa (216 miles), to Barcelona (2284 miles), to Alicante via La 
Encina (118} miles), and to Alcoy (744 miles). A new line is under 
construction from Alcoy to Alicante (25 miles). 

Short metre-gauge lines branch from the Valencia—Alcoy railway 
to serve the small ports of Cullera, Gandia, and Denia. There is also 
a separate metre-gauge line from Valencia to Villanueva de Castellén, 
33 miles to the south. The rich farming lands near Valencia are 
served by a metre-gauge (3 ft. 3% in.) electric railway which runs to 
Liria (18 miles), Bétera (9 miles), Rafelbufiol (82 miles), and Puerto 
del Grao (34 miles). 

Main roads lead westwards to Madrid (217 miles), north-westwards 
to Saragossa (228 miles), northwards to Castellén de la Plana (41 
miles), and southwards to Alcoy and Alicante. 

The main steamship connexions at El Grao are with other Spanish 
ports, including the Balearic islands, with Morocco, the Canaries, 
Marseilles, Genoa, London, Liverpool, and the chief ports on the 
east coast of the Americas. 
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TARRAGONA. (Lat. 41° 06’ N., long. 1° 14’ E. Population 30,747 in 

1930.) | 

General Description. About one mile west of the mouth of the 
Rio Francoli a hill rising to 226 feet forms the site of the cathedral 
of Tarragona. The hill drops steeply to the sea on the south-east, 
leaving only a narrow coastal plain that is followed by the railway; 
on the north-west the slopes are less abrupt and face a hilly country 
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Fic. 90. The geographical setting of Tarragona. Heights are in metres 


with summit heights of about 400 feet. Immediately west of 'Tarra- 
gona are the rich irrigated lands bordering the Rio Francoli, and 
beyond stretches undulating country, mostly below 200 feet, which, 
like the eastern hills, is covered by vines, olives, and other fruit- 
trees (Fig. 90; Photo. 106). 

The old congested town on the hill-top is roughly divided from 
the new suburbs on the lowland near the river by the Rambla de 
Pablo Iglesias. The newer town has encroached on the luxuriant 
fields of the Campo de ‘Tarragona and has spread to the waterfront 
of the harbour (Photo. 107). 

History. A fortress in Iberian and Carthaginian times, Tarraco 
was one of the earliest Roman strongholds in Spain, being captured 
in 218 B.c. Its harbour and its massive walls were improved and 
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extended, and about 26 B.c. the town was made the capital of the 
large province of Hispania Tarraconensis. The port became during 
this period one of the richest in the empire and was especially noted 
for its trade in flax. 

The Visigoths held Tarraco from A.D. 467 to 714, when the Moors 
plundered and burned it. In 1089 the Moors were expelled by the 
lords of Barcelona and the town was converted into a fortress against 
its former rulers. As early as 1491 the harbour, originally protected 
only by a breakwater, was much improved by the addition of an 
eastern mole which was mainly constructed of stone pulled from the 
large Roman amphitheatre. Subsequently, the fortress character of 
Tarragona brought upon it many troubles. The British captured 
and burned the city in 1705 and, after being partly refortified, it 
was taken and ruthlessly sacked by the French in 1811. During 
this period the eastern mole was successively enlarged and by 1904, 
when a new section was begun, it was already 1,400 yards long. 
At this time about 870 ships of 580,000 tons were entering the port 
each year. ‘The wine industry received a great stimulus in 1903 
when the monks of Grande Chartreuse, having been forced to leave 
France, settled at ‘Tarragona and established a liqueur factory. A 
few years later 39,000 cases of this wine were being exported annually. 

Industry and Commerce. ‘There are no large-scale industries in 
Tarragona. Small factories for tobacco, flour, paper, and soap 
existed before the Civil War, but the characteristic feature of the 
economy is the wine trade, there being numerous underground 
storehouses for wine (bodegas) in the town. A small fishing industry 
is carried on from the fishermen’s quarter, which is near the mouth 
of the Francoli at the north-west corner of the harbour. 

In 1933 the annual trade was 509,966 tons, of which total imports 
formed 60 per cent. The chief imports are coal, staves, fish, petro- 
leum, guano, and phosphates; the main exports are wines and fruits. 

In 1933, 1,307 ships of 1,610,178 tons entered the harbour. 

Detailed Description. 'The port of Tarragona covers about 75 
acres and has on its north, east, and south sides a total quayage of 
about 4,170 feet. The depth alongside these quays, and alongside 
the south-western breakwater, is between 23 and 273 feet. The 
estimated daily capacity of the port for stores is approximately 
3,500 tons d.w. 

Tarragona harbour lies immediately east of the mouth of the Rio 
Francoli, whose course has been diverted westwards away from the 
port by a breakwater, the Dique del Oeste, 1,640 feet long (Fig. 91). 
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The harbour is formed artificially between two moles, the Dique 
Transversal on the south-west and the Muelle de Levante on the 
south-east. The latter is the main construction; it extends from 
near the main railway station south-south-west for about 1,870 
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Fic. 91. Plan of Tarragona 


1. Rambla de Pablo Iglesias. 2. Rambla del 14 de Abril. 3. Cathedral. 4. Town Hall 
and Museum. 5. Muelle de Costa. 6. Muelle de Levante. 7. Muelle Paralelo. 8. Dique 
Transversal 


yards, of which the last 600 yards consist only of a breakwater. 
About 460 yards from the root of this quay a transverse mole projects 
into the harbour towards the head of the Dique Transversal, and so 
almost encloses the port. The entrance to the inner harbour is 
about 510 feet wide; as a port it is fairly secure except during south- 
westerly winds, which blow directly into it and send in a considerable 
sea. 
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Details of the main quays alongside which vessels can lie are given 


below. 
Dimensions (feet) Depth alongside ( feet) 


Name Length Width L.W. Remarks 
Muelle de Costa .. 1,504 ies 23 
Muelle de Levante ._ 1,380 is 26 
Muelle Paralelo ‘ 984 be 272 Se 
Dique Transversal . 1,640 ee 24% on inner side Used as oiling 
jetty. 


In October 1942 the cranage consisted of twelve cranes, none 
exceeding 5 tons. 

There are three oil establishments. ‘The main depot is about 700 
yards inland on the west bank of the Rio Francoli and is connected 
by pipe-line to the Dique ‘Transversal. 

The quays are connected to the main railway line which runs 
just north of the port. The warehouse accommodation includes 
several large sheds on the Muelle de Costa. 

Port Facilities. On the western side of the port the Union Naval de 
Levante has two slipways, one of 525 by 131 feet, and the other of 
$25 by 52 feet. 

Communications. Broad-gauge railways run along the coast north- 
eastwards to Barcelona (57 miles) and south-westwards to Valencia 
(2284 miles). The main inland connexions by rail are to Saragossa 
either via Lérida or via Caspe, distances of 177? miles and 157} miles 
respectively. Lérida is 64 miles by rail to the north-west. 

The main road connexions follow much the same routes as the 
rail. By road it is 62 miles to Barcelona, 150 miles to Saragossa 
via Caspe, and about 155 miles to Saragossa via Lérida. 

Steamers call here from other Spanish ports and the Balearic 
islands, from Marseilles, Genoa, Cuba, and New York. 


BARCELONA (Lat. 41° 22’ N., long. 2° 11’ E. Population 1,005,565 

iN 1930). 

General Description. Near the central point of the coast of Cata- 
lonia a small coastal plain has been built up by the rivers Besds and 
Llobregat. About half-way between these two rivers the lowland 
is broken by an isolated hill, Montjuich, which rises to 568 feet and 
presents an abrupt face to the coast. ‘To-day the steep slopes of 
Montjuich overlook the port of Barcelona (Fig. 92). 

On the landward side the coastal plain is bordered by a well- 
marked sierra which rises in parts to over 1,500 feet within 4 miles 
of the sea. Barcelona has grown up on the lowland stretching 
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109. The port of Barcelona and the Montjuich from the north-east 





111. Barcelona. The Darsena Nacional with the Columbus monument 
and the main Rambla 
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north and north-west of Montjuich and between it and the inland 
sierra. One mile from the north-western outskirts of the city, the 
summit of 'Tibidabo attains 1,680 feet and commands a fine view of 
the surroundings of Barcelona (Photos. 108-111). 

The sierra would be a serious obstacle to movement inland were 
it not for the valleys of the Besdés and Llobregat, which almost 
converge on the city. ‘The former gives access northwards to routes 
across the Pyrenees; the latter (the Llobregat) gives access to routes 
leading westwards to Saragossa. 

Barcelona communicates with ease with the rest of Catalonia and 
with Madrid. Yet, since an isolated position with regard to the main 
trade routes of the Mediterranean makes her international con- 
nexions infinitely less complete, the city is important mainly as the 
port of Catalonia, the chief manufacturing area in Iberia. In the 
past, the town flourished in spite of the great deficiencies of its 
harbour, the present port being largely a modern construction. 

History. ‘The Carthaginian city of Barcino was founded about 
230 B.c. on the low hill (39 feet) on which the cathedral now stands. 
Under the Romans the town became the capital of a district of 
‘Tarragona province; in A.D. 451 it was made a capital of the Visi- 
goths. The Moors held Barcelona only from 713 to the early 
ninth century and by 874 it was the centre of an independent 
territory. In 1137, however, the Count of Barcelona married the 
daughter of the ruler of Aragon, and assumed the kingship of that 
province. The port then became the great trading centre of the 
kingdom of Aragon. During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
it ranked with Venice and Genoa as one of the great ports of the 
world; its dockyards, arsenals, and warehouses were on a grand 
scale and many large armadas were equipped here. Yet, at this time, 
the Besds had practically silted up the natural shelter, the entrance 
being only about 84 feet deep, and the sandbanks and bar, called 
tasca, were looked upon as a great natural defence. It was a council 
of Jaime I of Catalonia and Aragon who promulgated in 1259 the 
Llibre del Consolat de Mar, the earliest code of European maritime 
laws, which were taken as a model by other seaboard states in the 
Mediterranean. 

Barcelona lost some of its importance when, in 1492, Aragon was 
incorporated with Castile. It was here, however, that Ferdinand 
and Isabella received Columbus on his return from the West Indies 
in the summer of 1493. The port then declined, the main trouble 
being the edict of Isabella forbidding non-Castilians to trade with 
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the New World. Not until 1778 were Catalan ports allowed to 
trade freely with the Americas. In addition the ftasca at several 
times in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries practically sanded 
up the entrance to the harbour in spite of the construction, from 1474 
onwards, of an eastern mole. During these centuries, and especially 
after 1800, Barcelona was a centre of unrest against the central 
authority. In 1827 and 1868 it supported the Carlists and in 1835 
it led the anti-monastic agitation. In the nineteenth century the 
city benefited much from increasing industrialization and the 
improvement of the port. During this period, and especially after 
1870, the basin of San Beltran was excavated, the eastern mole was 
greatly prolonged, and a transverse mole was constructed to shelter 
the port. During the early years of the present century Barcelona 
was the scene of anarchist plots and of outbreaks of violence. Here, 
in 1923, General Primo de Rivera announced the establishment of a 
military directorship. On the other hand, it was also here that in 
1929 a great International Exhibition was held. During the Civil 
War the city and harbour suffered considerable damage, and it was 
not until 1942 that the harbour was reported to be cleared of sunken 
vessels. 

Industry and Commerce. Catalonia is the chief textile manu- 
facturing region in Spain, and Barcelona is its centre. In addition 
there are important manufactures of foodstuffs, engineering products, 
railway equipment, cement, paper, and chemicals. In the city 
itself, the many manufacturing establishments include two consider- 
able shipbuilding yards and at least two large engineering works; 
in the vicinity there are factories for aero engines, spare parts, 
aircraft assembly, and barrage balloons. The main source of power 
is hydro-electricity (pp. 175-177). 

The annual trade in 1930, the highest yet recorded, amounted to 
3,789,058 tons; 5,501 ships of 7,033,431 tons entered the port. In 
1933 the total trade was 3,025,469 tons, of which 2,334,930 tons, or 
nearly 80 per cent., were imports. Barcelona is the chief port in 
Spain; by value its trade is 24 times that of Bilbao, its nearest rival, 
although for weight of exports it is easily exceeded by Huelva, 
Gijén, and Bilbao, which ship large quantities of ore and coal. 

Barcelona is also by far the chief passenger port of Spain, dealing, 
in 1933, with 212,461 people; of these, however, only 26,000 came 
from abroad, a number which is less than the external passenger 
trafic at Palma, Alicante, and Algeciras. 

The imports in order of value (average 1926-1931) were raw 
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cotton, machinery, coffee, oils, hides, maize, electrical equipment, 
coal, timber, dried cod, and cacao. ‘The exports (690,539 tons in 1933) 
consist mainly of cotton goods, hosiery, olive-oil, leather, paper and 
printed matter, wines, cloth, cork, wool, and conserves. 3 

The discrepancy in weight between the import and export trade 
is partly explained by the fact that much of the goods manufactured 
in Catalonia is sent by rail to other parts of Spain. 

Detailed Description. The port of Barcelona covers about 740 acres, 
of which 210 acres are in the outer port. ‘The inner port consists 
mainly of commercial basins which form 346 acres of its total area. 

There are nearly 54 miles of quays with depths ranging from 26 
feet up to 364 feet. The estimated daily capacity is approximately 
10,000 d.w. tons of stores. 

The port is protected by two main breakwaters, the eastern, or 
Dique del Este, and the south-western, or Muelle del Contradique. 
The curved eastern mole has been extended by a straight breakwater, 
5,250 feet long, which lies almost parallel with the coast (Fig. 93). 

The water between these constructions and the shore is divided 
by transverse moles into the following five basins: 

Darsena del Morrot, and 

Darsena de San Beltran, which together form the outer harbour. 
Darsena Nacional, 

Darsena del Comercio, and 

Darsena de la Industria, these three forming the inner harbour. 

The Darsena del Morrot has an entrance 1,640 feet wide and a 
general depth of 324 to 364 feet. The great storage space behind the 
Muelle de Costa, which is said to have the greatest depths (363 feet) 
in the port, has allowed the installation of special equipment for 
dealing with potash. The total quayage is about 4,400 feet. 

The Darsena de San Beltran has an entrance 1,550 feet wide and 
a total quayage of 4,730 feet with depths of 264 to 32 feet alongside. 
A part of this basin, with depths up to 364 feet, is reserved for the 
use of warships. 

The Darsena Nacional has an entrance 820 feet wide and a total 
quayage of 5,610 feet with depths of 26 to 314 feet alongside. Its 
quays, especially on the side adjoining the city, are the best equipped 
in the port. 

The Darsena del Comercio, which occupies the north side of the 
port, has an entrance 492 feet wide and a total quayage of about 
5,900 feet with depths of 254 to 314 feet alongside. 

The Darsena de la Industria, the only basin on the east side of the 
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Fic. 93. Plan of the Port of Barcelona 
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port, has an entrance 665 feet wide and a total quayage of 3,210 feet. 
The northern side, the Muelle de Pescadores, with depths of only 
12 to 15 feet, is used by fishing-vessels; the western side, the Muelle 
de Baleares, is mainly used by lighters and, like certain other quays, 
is reserved for privileged companies. ‘The Muelle de Catalufia 
on the south side is reserved for the use of the Harbour Board. 

A summary of the details available of the dimensions and depths 
of the various quays is given in the table following: 


Outer harbours Length (feet) Depth alongside (feet) 

Morrot Basin L.W. 

Muelle de Poniente ‘ 1,450 324 

Muelle de Costa ; 1,640 363 

Muelle de Contradique . ee ei 364 
San Beltrdn Basin 

Muelle de Poniente ; 1,100 264 

Muelle de San Beltran . 1,980 32, 

Muelle de Barcelona . 1,650 31$ 
South of Floating Dock 

Muelle de Levante ; 1,500 (approx.) 254-314 


Inner harbours 


Nacional Basin 


Muelle de Barcelona. 1,660 26-30 
Muelle de Atarazanas_ . 450 263 
Muelle de Bosch y Alsina 1,500 264 
Muelle de Espafia : 2,000 314 
Del Comercio Basin 
Muelle de Espafia , 2,500 314 
Muelle del Depésito  . 800 25% approx. 
Muelle de Barceloneta . 1,000 264 _ =, 
Muelle Rebaix . . 600 (approx.) 204° 5 
Muelle de Pescadores . 492 c 264 =, 
Muelle de Baleares : 550 - 268° S; 
De la Industria Basin . 
Muelle de Baleares E 500 31$ 
Muelle de Pescadores . 560 12-15 
Muelle Nuevo : : 1,450 28 
Muelle de Catalufia : 700 ? 


The lifting appliances of the port include at least 4 large floating 
cranes and about 40 smaller cranes of between 2 and 6 tons. The 
equipment of the port is looked upon as good but uneven, the quays 
nearest the city, and especially the Bosch y Alsina, being the best 
equipped. 

The warehouse accommodation is very considerable, especially 
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on the Muelle de Costa, which adjoins the main goods station; on 
the quays of the Nacional Basin, where many of the warehouses 
are divided into bays, 50 feet wide, served by moving cranes; and on 
the quays around the Comercio basin, where the general warehouses 
to the north have space for 30,000 tons of goods. 

There are no mechanical installations for coaling, the workers 
having strongly opposed any suggestions of mechanization. The 
coal depot is on the Muelle de Poniente in the Morrot basin. 
Coal, however, is scarce, as also are oil and other provisions, except 
water. 

Oil fuelling is done from tanker and by pipe-line. ‘The main 
oil depot, which is just west of the Morrot basin, was damaged in 
the Civil War and now has a storage capacity of about 32,000 tons 
or about half the original amount. ‘There are also two other small 
depots each of about 6,400 tons capacity. 

Port Facilities. At the north-east side of the outer harbour, 
opposite the basin of San Beltran, there is a steel floating dock 367 
feet long with a lifting capacity of 6,000 tons. There are also two 
patent slipways (400 feet long) for the use of trawlers, tugs, and 
similar vessels. 

The Unién Naval de Levante controls two shipbuilding yards, 
both on the eastern side of the Darsena de la Industria. These 
yards can turn out ships of all classes, especially submarines. 

Communications. Barcelona is the meeting-place of the two railways 
across the eastern Pyrenees, that from Port Bou (103? miles), and 
that from Puigcerda (96; miles). The former, a broad-gauge 
double-track line, is the chief railway connexion between southern 
France and eastern Spain. The latter, the Puigcerda route, is of 
newer construction, and is a broad-gauge electric line which gives a 
connexion at La Tour de Carol with lines to ‘Toulouse. 

West and south of Barcelona there are good rail connexions with 
Saragossa, which is 2134 miles distant via Reus and 2274 miles via 
Lérida. The shortest rail route to Madrid (via Reus) is 4254 miles, 
while to Bilbao the through route is about the same length. The 
main line along the coast to the south-west leads to Valencia (2283 
miles). 

In addition to these main lines, Barcelona is the terminus of 
the Catalan railway network, one of the most complete in Spain. 
Among the many good road connexions are the routes into France 
(Le Perthus, 99 miles; Puigcerda, 105 miles) and to Saragossa 


(188 miles). 
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There are regular steamship connexions with other ports in Spain, 
in the British Isles, northern Europe, and the Americas; there are 
also sailings to the chief ports in the Mediterranean. The shipping 
fleet registered at Barcelona is relatively small. ‘The largest companies 
are the Transatlantica Espafiola, which in 1932 had 15 boats of 
106,151 tons, only four ships being over 10,000 tons; and the 
Trasmediterranea with a tonnage of 125,300 and a biggest vessel 
of 6,278 tons.' The Transatlantica, or Spanish Royal Mail Line, 
normally runs once or twice monthly to New York from Barcelona 
or Bilbao. Barcelona is linked to Liverpool and London by two 
Bilbao companies. 

Submarine cables connect Barcelona with Marseilles, Palma, 
Malaga, and Anzio. 


PORTS OF THE BALEARIC ISLANDS 


PaLMA DE Mattorca. (Lat. 30° 33’ N., long. 2° 39’ E. Population 
88,262 in 1930.) 


General Description. Of the sixteen inhabited islands of the Balearic 
group by far the largest is Majorca (Mallorca), which is about 60 
miles long and 48 miles wide, and has a total area of about 1,325 
square miles. Palma is the chief city of this island and the only 
important harbour from a commercial point of view. On the 
northern shores of Majorca, Pollensa bay is accessible to any type 
of ship, and Alcudia bay has a large anchorage, but neither has any 
considerable harbour facilities. On the north-western shores, Port 
Soller has an anchorage in 30 feet, but the size and narrow entrance 
of the harbour restrict its use to small vessels and submarines (Photo. 
113). Palma alone has good harbour amenities and easy connexions 
with other parts of the island. 

The city stands at the head of Palma bay, an expanse of water 
10 miles by 6 which opens to the south between Cabo de Cala 
Figuera and Cabo Blanco, about 134 miles south-eastward. The 
west and north-west of the town is backed by hills which rise steeply 
to between 1,500 and 2,000 feet. The land in and around the city 
especially to the east, is mostly below 150 feet. About 1 mile from 
Santa Catalina, the western suburb of Palma, is a pine-clad hill, 
459 feet high, on which stands Bellver Castle, the ancient residence 


™ More recent statistics are given on p. 535. 
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of the kings of Majorca. Puerto Pi, a small creek with a wharf, 
is about 1 mile south of Bellver and 2 miles south-south-west of 
Palma. 

History. ‘The richness of the Balearic islands in prehistoric remains 
indicates their early importance in the migration of Mediterranean 
peoples. The earliest known inhabitants were the Iberians, and 
subsequently there came successive invasions of Phoenicians, Greeks, 
Carthaginians, and Romans. Palma -was founded about 123 B.c. 
as a settlement of Roman and Spanish colonists. The port acquired 
some importance under the Moors, but it grew most rapidly after 
A.D. 1229 when Jaime I captured Majorca. In A.D. 1343 the island was 
definitely incorporated in Aragon and Catalonia and partook of the 
flourishing Mediterranean trade of that kingdom. In the fourteenth 
century the mercantile marine of Palma was sufficiently numerous to 
warrant the construction of a mole, 378 yards long, which formed the 
original harbour. Palma declined when, after 1516, Aragon was 
merged with Castile, but the island’s position near Mediterranean 
trade routes and its agricultural wealth maintained its trade. ‘The 
ramparts which formerly enclosed the city on all sides were begun 
about 1562 and were not finished until 1836; those on the harbour 
side were demolished in 1872. In the meanwhile, although the mole 
of the harbour had been extended to over 650 yards, the port re- 
mained inaccessible to vessels drawing over 18 feet. Consequently, 
after 1875, much dredging and a further addition to the mole of 
136 yards were undertaken. In recent years the city has increasingly 
attracted cruising liners, and was the leading port of call in Spain 
for tourist trafic in the years before the Civil War. 

Industry and Commerce. 'The manufactures of Palma are only of 
local importance. There are two cement factories, an artificial 
fertilizer factory (at Puerto Pi), and small establishments producing 
tiles, pottery, glassware, furniture, embroidery, and footwear. 

Stone is dug in the Génova hills west of Bellver and in 1941 was 
being used to build a new mole at San Carlos point near Puerto Pi. 
There are also an active fishing industry, chiefly in Palma bay, and 
a little ship repairing. 

The annual trade in 1933 was 263,220 tons, of which only 72,000 
tons were exports. Yet in this year 1,972 ships of 3,213,115 tons 
entered the port. 

The chief exports are fruit, especially almonds and figs, apricot 
pulp, vegetable oils, wine, footwear, livestock (mainly fat pigs), 
cloth, and vegetables; the chief imports are coal, hardware goods, 
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petroleum, wheat, flour, and timber. In a normal year about 85 per 
cent. of the total commerce is coasting trade (cabotaje). 

As a passenger port Palma ranks second in Spain to Barcelona. 
Because, however, of the frequent calis of cruising liners, it is the 
first Spanish port for foreign arrivals, these totalling 22,165 in 1933 
against about 15,000 at Barcelona and 16,000 at Algeciras. 

Detailed Description. Palma bay, an anchorage 10 miles by 6 and 
accessible to any type of ship, shelves gradually landwards from 
30 fathoms to 7 or 8 fathoms at half a mile from the head of the bay. 

The port has been formed by constructing a mole from the shore 
near the cathedral south-westwards into the bay. The main length of 
the mole is divided into four roughly equal sections by three trans- 
verse moles, each of which projects north-westwards for about 300 
feet. The head section is largely a breakwater; the depth alongside 
the other sections (New and Old Moles) diminishes rapidly towards 
the root of the main mole. There is 27 ft. 10 in. to 1g ft. 8 in. of 
water for the first 984 feet; 19 ft. 8 in. to 14 ft. g in. for the next 
1,180 feet; and 4 ft. 11 in. for the remaining length, which includes 
the southern part of the Puerto Antiguo (Fig. 94; Photo. 112). 

At Puerto Pi, about 2 miles south-west of Palma harbour, there 
is a small cove with a wharf 350 feet long and a depth of 21 feet 
alongside its head. 

It is proposed to build a new mole, about 7,200 feet long, out into 
the bay at San Carlos point, the headland immediately south of 
Puerto Pi. This mole, which is probably already under construction, 
will also give considerable protection to the port at Palma, where at 
present all communications are liable to be suspended when strong 
south-south-east and south-west winds cause a heavy swell. Un- 
fortunately, south-west and south winds prevail most of the year 
and are strongly predominant in summer. 

It is estimated that about 3,000 d.w. tons could be landed daily, 
but probably no more than 1,500 d.w. tons per day could be cleared 
inland. 

The main equipment consists of one large floating sheers (50 tons), 
two cranes of 20 tons, and a few small cranes. In addition there is 
a small amount of private equipment. 

Small craft contribute notably to the appearance of the port and 
bay, since about 25 diesel-engined fishing-vessels (bous) and 300 
to 400 small fishing-craft have their headquarters here. There is 
an acute shortage of coal and patent fuel; early in 1941 the reserve 
was about 15,000 tons. The outermost wharf, 450 feet long with 
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24 feet alongside, is usually used by the very few vessels that coal 
at Palma. 

The oil depot at Porto Pi has an estimated capacity of fuel oil of 
approximately 6,000 tons (3 million gallons). Vessels up to 5,000 
tons have fuelled alongside the head of the quay by means of pipe- 
line. 

Port Facilities. There are no repair facilities for vessels over 500 
tons. For the many small vessels engaged in the coasting trade 
there are two slips just north of the entrance to the old port, where 
schooners up to 400 tons undergo simple repairs. In addition 
Astilleros Ballester have a slip for small vessels. 

Communications. Palma is the terminus of the railway and road 
systems of Majorca. The mole is connected to the main railway 
stations by a tunnel beneath the centre of the town. 

An electric railway (3 ft. o in. gauge) leads to Soller, with an electric 
tramway connexion (3 ft. 6 in. gauge) to the port (20 miles). The 
main steam railway runs to Arta (584 miles) and has branch-lines to 
La Puebla (8 miles long) and to Felanitx (26% miles long). A line, 
also on the 3-foot gauge, runs from Palma south-east to Santany 
(38 miles). A peculiar feature of this network is the fact that only 
at Palma and Soller Port does it extend to the sea. It was proposed, 
however, to extend the La Puebla line to the town and port of Alcudia 
(an extension of 8? miles) where steamship connexion is made to 
the neighbouring island of Minorca. 

In addition to the above routes, electric tramways serve the 
vicinity of Palma. 

The road communications are, on the whole, good and follow the 
same routes as the railways. 

The chief regular steamship connexions are direct to Barcelona 
(132 miles), Valencia (144 miles), Alicante, Tarragona, Marseilles, 
and Algiers. The frequent calling of cruising liners has already been 
mentioned. 

Submarine cables have been laid to Minorca, Iviza, Valencia, 
and Barcelona. The main official W/T station is on the road to 
Soller about 3 miles from Palma, but there are several other smaller 
stations. | 


Manon. (Lat. 39° 52’ N., long. 4° 18’ E. Population estimated in 
1940 at 21,000.) 
General Description. Minorca (Menorca), the second largest 
island in the Balearic group, lies 20 miles north-east of Majorca. 





112. The port and waterfront at Palma 








113. The port of Soller 





114. Mahon from the east 





115. Mahon from the west 
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It is a small windswept sterile island with a mean breadth of 10 miles, 
a maximum length of 28 miles, and a population of barely 45,000. 

The island has two main anchorages, the bay of Mahdén on the 
south-east coast and Fornells bay on the north coast (Photo. 118). 
The bay at Port Fornells is almost as large as that at Mahon, but is 
not so deep at its head and its narrow entrance is exposed to the 
strong northerly winds which prevail in winter. The superior nature 
of the harbour at Mahon has caused the town to become the capital 
and chief port of Minorca (Photos. 114-115). 

The port of Mahon stands on the south bank of its long narrow 
harbour at about 3 miles from the mouth. It is built on a low 
eminence rising almost from the water’s edge, and the houses 
along the quay, with their sloping roofs, look almost like buttresses 
to support the mass of rock and buildings which towers above 
them. The town forms a semicircle, backed southwards by un- 
dulating country, 150 to 200 feet high, and facing northward across 
the harbour (here about 500 yards wide) to the arsenal on the opposite 
shore. Behind the arsenal the land rises steeply to a range of low 
hills (200 feet summits) which affords protection from north winds. 
Less than half a mile beyond the Customs House at Mahon the 
bay narrows and shallows to its head. Unlike the other towns of 
the Balearics and of Spain, Mahon hasa distinctly English appearance, 
a fact which reflects the periods when it was occupied by the British. 

The port has a fine strategic position, as it lies almost in the centre 
of the western basin of the Mediterranean Sea, and almost due south 
of Marseilles. 

History. Port Mahon is the ancient Mago or Portus Magonis, 
founded about 206 B.c. by Mago, the youngest brother of Hannibal. 
Its subsequent history is somewhat similar to that of Palma in 
Majorca. In 1287 Alfonso III of Aragon disembarked in Mahon 
harbour when he conquered Minorca; 250 years later the harbour, 
always a rendezvous of sailing-boats, was surprised and sacked by 
the pirate, Barbarossa. The most significant event in the history 
of the port was, however, the British occupation in September 
1708. ‘The harbour then became an assembly point for the British 
Mediterrranean fleet, a curb to French naval activities from Toulon, 
and a safeguard to the commerce of Great Britain in these waters. 

In April 1756 a French armada of 163 transports sailed from 
Toulon and landed 15,000 men at Ciudadela in the west of Minorca. 
This army marched across the island and besieged the British in 
their great fortress of St. Philip’s which guarded the entrance to 
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the port of Mahon. Meanwhile a French fleet of twelve fine ships 
of the line lay off the island. In May Admiral John Byng, who had 
been sent from England to relieve Minorca, fought an inconclusive 
action with the French and skilfully withdrew his foul, leaky, and 
undermanned ships without loss. The responsibility for sending 
out such badly found ships lay with the Government and not 
with Byng. The admiral returned to Gibraltar and was recalled, 
arrested, and tried by court martial which resolved that he did not 
do ‘his utmost to take or destroy the enemy’s ships and to assist or 
relieve his own’ and adjudged that he be shot to death, although 
they found that he did ‘not seem wanting in personal courage’. 
The sentence was carried out at Portsmouth on the Monarque on 
14 March 1757. At Byng’s request Admiral Boscawen allowed the 
execution to take place on the quarterdeck and not on the forecastle 
as had been arranged. There was no precedent for shooting an 
admiral or a general and this tragic affair is one of the most amazing 
incidents in British naval history. Voltaire remarked that Byng was 
shot ‘pour encourager les autres’, but he never intended this to be a 
mere witticism, and he actually sent the British admiral a copy of a 
letter from the French commander in Minorca, the Duc de Riche- 
lieu, stating that Byng had done nothing discreditable in the action. 

By the treaty of Paris (1763) Minorca was restored to the British 
and remained in their hands until 1782, when a combined Spanish 
and French force seized it. Nelson’s house (Golden Farm) is marked 
on Fig. 95. ‘The British took the island for the third time in 1798 
and two years later 18,000 troops were stationed here. By the Treaty 
of Amiens in 1802 the island was ceded to Spain, in whose possession 
it has since remained. Port Mahon flourished during the ninety-five 
years of British occupation, the influence of which is reflected in the 
distinctly English appearance of the town and in the use by the 
inhabitants of a number of corrupted English words. The activities 
of Mahon continue to be based almost entirely on the harbour which, 
since the early nineteenth century, has been used by the Spanish as a 
naval base. Mahon, however, has been badly neglected since the 
Civil War of 1936-1939 and has been partly superseded by Port Soller 
in Majorca. 

Industry and Commerce. Mahon has no large-scale manufactures; 
there are small factories for cotton, tiles, and pottery, but the chief 
industry is ship repairing, which is carried on at the naval dockyard 
and at the engineering shops in the port. 

The total trade is very small and the town is omitted from the 
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118. The port of Fornells, Minorca 
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119. The port of Iviza 
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official lists of the chief trading ports of Spain. The imports consist 
mainly of coal, petroleum, hardware, timber, sugar, coffee, maize, 
barley, and fertilizers; the main exports are cheese, cattle, footwear, 
brandy, honey, and dried fruits. 

Detailed Description. ‘The bay of Mahon is a steep-sided inlet 
with a maximum length of about 6,000 yards and a normal width 
of 500 to 850 yards. Both shores of the inlet are indented at four 
or five points by narrow creeks which shelve fairly rapidly to a few 
feet of water at their head. The mouth of the harbour lies between 
the cliffed headland of La Mola and San Carlos point, about 675 
yards to the south-west. Just within the mouth is the headland of 
Lazareto, which was converted into an island by cutting through 
its northern neck in 1900. ‘The main channel passes south of this 
island and narrows to about 700 feet. ‘he depth, however, increases 
from about 64 fathoms near the mouth to about 16 fathoms inside the 
harbour. South-west of Lazareto island the northern side of the 
harbour is broken by three small islands, the Isla Plana (Quarantine 
Island), the Isla del Rey (Hospital Island), and Pinto island. The 
main channel keeps south of these islands and shallows in an 
irregular way from about 14 fathoms, opposite Isla Plana, to 
12 fathoms south of Isla del Rey and 6 fathoms south of Pinto 
island. North of Mahon the centre of the harbour decreases to 
about 5 fathoms (Fig. 95). | 

‘The bay has other assets besides its depth. It is perfectly sheltered 
and its entrance is easily accessible in all weathers. For modern 
naval purposes, however, it is too narrow unless head and stern 
moorings were laid, in which case a cruiser squadron and destroyers 
could be berthed. There is only cramped accommodation for two 
destroyers along the quays. 

The commercial quays which are at the north-western end of the 
harbour have a total length of about 6,560 feet. They are about 
4 feet above the water. It is estimated that about 2,000 d.w. tons 
could be landed per day, but not more than 1,000 tons could be 
cleared daily unless sufficient motor transport was available. 

Vessels cannot go alongside these quays but must lie parallel with 
and at about 15 to 20 feet from the shore where the depth is believed 
to be from 20 feet to 25 feet. 

Quayage, with depths varying from 14 feet to 6 feet alongside, 
occurs at intervals on the south shore between Cala Fonts and Cala 
Figuera. 

There are stone piers on the north shore at Cala Ratas, on the north 
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side of the Isla del Rey, and on the west side of Quarantine island. 
There are also a number of stone landing-places for small boats in 
various parts of the harbour. 

The lifting equipment consists mainly of 1 fixed steam crane of 
80 tons at La Mola, another of 10 tons on Pinto island, and a few 
small hand cranes. 

There is no stock of coal or patent fuel, and it is many years since 
ships have been supplied with fuel of any kind. For fuel oil and petrol 
there is a very small depot at Cala Figuera; the only storage tanks 
are at the naval base, where a small quantity only is kept; the petrol 
stocks (and consumption) elsewhere on the island are insignificant. 

Since there are no rivers in Minorca, the water-supply is derived 
from springs and collected rain-water. 

Port Facilities. The arsenal or dockyard on the north shore and 
on Pinto island, opposite Mahon, is small but very complete. Before 
the Civil War small repairs could be undertaken for cruisers and 
almost any repairs for submarines and destroyers. A floating dock 
with a lifting power of 2,000 tons is situated in the creek north of 
Pinto island. It has overall measurements of 344 ft. 5 in. and 63 ft. 
g in. and a depth over its bottom of 27 ft. 2 in. There is in addition 
a floating pontoon for submarines up to 1,000 tons. 

Small repairs are also undertaken at the port engineering shops 
on the south side of the harbour. 

Communications. There are no railways in Minorca, but the road 
system is good. The main road runs the entire length of the island 
(28 miles) from Mahon to Ciudadela (Photo. 116) at the western end. 

External connexions are maintained by regular services to Majorca 
and Barcelona. 

The main signal communications are the cables to Majorca and 
Iviza, and two W/T stations. 


CHAPTER X 
ROADS 


HE total length of roads in Spain is about 69,000 miles, which is 
ole equivalent of 1 mile of road to 360 inhabitants or to 2°8 square 
miles of country. Only about 3,000 miles, however, were built or 
reconstructed as motoring roads. These formed a national circuit of 
well-maintained routes which were in good condition before the 
Civil War. 

The pattern formed by the principal roads is very striking, re- 
sembling a spider’s web with Madrid at its centre (Fig. 96). The most 
recent classification of routes, made under the Franco régime, empha- 
sizes this pattern, and lays stress on the six great highways leading 
from Madrid: 


N. I. Madrid—Irin—France. 

N. Il. Madrid—Barcelona—France. 
N. III. Madrid—Valencia. 

N. IV. Madrid—Seville—Cadiz. 

N. V. Madrid—Badajoz—Portugal. 
N. VI. Madrid—Corunna. 


Such a system promotes the centralization of administration in 
Madrid and helps to counteract the regional differences which con- 
tinually threaten the unity of the country. Its main disadvantages are: 
first, the difficulty of intercommunication between the peripheral 
towns owing to the lack of cross-country connexions; and secondly, 
the anomaly between the first-class roads provided across the barren 
empty lands of the Meseta and the secondary roads which serve much 
of the densely peopled coastal lands. 


HISTORY 


Paved roads were probably first introduced into Spain by the 
Carthaginians. There is evidence that they built three short stretches 
of such roads, one along the coast near ‘Tarragona, one between 
Astorga and Braga, and the third near Cadiz. All traces of these 
routes have, however, been obliterated. 

The Romans built the earliest connected road system in the 
country in order to meet their military requirements and to gain 
access to the mines in the south and north-west. The main roads 
formed a marginal series around the Peninsula, and only the later 
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roads were built across the central plateau. Consequently the network 
was in marked contrast to the modern radial pattern. 'The most im- 
portant of the Roman roads was the great highway of Augustus, which 
followed the east coast through Tarraco (Tarragona), Saguntum 
(Sagunto), and the principal port of Nova Carthago (Cartagena), 
thence turning west to Gades (Cadiz). As a whole the roads were 
better developed in the south than the north, Hispalis (Seville), 
Corduba (Cordoba), and particularly Emerita Augusta (Mérida) being 
very important nodal points. Asturica Augusta (Astorga) guarded the 
routes of north-west Spain, whilst Caesaraugusta (Saragossa) held 
its present position as a key city in the Ebro trough. Not the least 
important constructions on these Roman roads were the great bridges, 
such as those at Alcantara, Niebla, and Mérida, the foundations of 
which are still used to-day. 

The legacy left to Spain by the road-builders of the Roman Empire 
was gradually allowed to decay. Often the destruction was hastened 
by the removal of the well-preserved stones in the highway to build 
houses or fortifications. Some remnants, however, survived despite 
the general neglect, and Ford, travelling in the early nineteenth 
century, describes the road from Mérida to Salamanca: ‘laid down 
like a Cyclopean wall, much of it remaining to this day, with the grey 
granite line stretching across the aromatic wastes, like the vertebrae 
of an extinct mammoth, its course indicated by the still standing 
miliary columns that rise above the cistus underwood’. 

In medieval times the Moors and Spaniards habitually travelled 
on horseback, and goods were carried either by mule-trains or ox- 
wagons. ‘These wagons, still used in Galicia because of their durability 
in rough hilly country, were simple vehicles with two solid wooden 
wheels (Photo. 128). Their progress was marked by a persistent whine 
made by the ungreased axle which has given them their name of 
‘creaking carts’ (carro chirrion). ‘The only good paved roads built 
at that time were made by the clergy, who, mindful of the spiritual 
rather than the material needs of their flock, constructed them mainly 
along the pilgrimage ways. ‘he most famous of these roads met at 
Santiago, including the camino francés which traversed the whole of 
northern Spain. 

The first organization of the internal transport system was granted 
official recognition by Ferdinand and Isabella in 1497. This Cabafia 
Real de Carreteros, or Royal Association of Teamsters, played a very 
important role from that time till the nineteenth century, and prac- 
tically monopolized the goods traffic of the country. Most of the 
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members of the association came from the towns of north Castile, 
but their activities covered the whole of Spain. The schedule of their 
yearly activities was carefully mapped out. In southern Spain 


‘they usually spent the winters south of Toledo where their oxen rested — 
and regained their strength until April. On the first stage of their annual 
journey they carried loads of charcoal from the woodlands of Toledo to 
Talavera, the home of the famous potteries, where they arrived about June. 
Thence they journeyed south to Seville, and started north again across the 
Guadiana valley, bringing salt as far as Coria and Plasencia. Thence their 
route lay south-east to the highlands of Alcudia with wood for the mines 
of Almadén, and they afterwards carried quicksilver to Seville for trans- 
portation overseas to Mexican mines.’ 


Another circuit, with similarly varied exchanges, served northern 
Spain, from Madrid to Vitoria, Ponferrada, Burgos, and other cities. 

With the advent of the Bourbon dynasty, and particularly during 
the reign of Charles III towards the end of the eighteenth century, — 
the main roads were very rapidly improved, the king having insti- 
tuted a special road fund from the proceeds of the salt tax. It was at 
this time that the fan-like pattern with the main roads radiating from 
Madrid to the provincial towns was first established. These royal 
roads were well constructed and were far ahead of any roads then built © 
in England. Unfortunately the local routes were not repaired, and 
many were mere tracks, ankle-deep in mud during the winter, and 
dust-clouded in summer. 

The Peninsular War had a very deleterious effect on the roads, 
many bridges being destroyed and surfaces left in disrepair. At its 
conclusion the country was too impoverished to reconstruct them. 

Very little comprehensive road-planning was undertaken through- 
out the uneasy years of the nineteenth century. With the in- 
creased use of carriages, however, surfaces were gradually 
improved, and the 500 miles of carriage-road in 1800 had increased to” 
40,000 miles by 1908. ‘The construction of railways during the second 
half of the century relieved the ox-carts and mules of much goods 
traffic, except in remote districts. With the advent of the internal 
combustion engine, some patchwork reconstruction was done near 
the large cities, but, as a whole, the roads were quite unsuitable for 
motor traffic before 1924. 


MODERN DEVELOPMENTS 


One of the first and most successful tasks undertaken during the 
dictatorship of General Primo de Rivera was the entire reconstruction 
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of the road system to meet the demands of modern motor traffic. 
The arterial roads were the responsibility of the State and were 
formed into a special series known as the Circuito Nacional de Firmes 
Especiales, many of which were entirely rebuilt with banked corners, 
easy gradients, and adequate signposting. ‘The scheme progressed 
rapidly between 1924 and 1929, both on the State and on the pro- 
vincial roads, but increasing political and economic difficulties, 
coupled with the resignation of the dictator, prevented its com- 
pletion. 7 

The state allowance for roads in 1933 was nearly 200 million 
pesetas, of which 84 million were to be used for maintenance and 
repair, 47 million for new construction, and 30 million for the special 
Circuito Nacional roads. ‘The two most profitable sources of tax 
which provided this allowance were the petroleum monopoly, leased 
to a company, and a stamp duty on tickets and way-bills paid by 
transport enterprises of all kinds. These credits were shared between 
the provinces, with proportionate allowances according to the existing 
state of the roads, the volume of traffic, the climatic conditions, price 
of materials, and economic activity in each region. ‘The municipal 
councils also had power to demand payment in labour up to fifteen 
days a year from all citizens, though this was normally replaceable 
by an appropriate charge. 

Official road workers were known as peones camineros, and usually 
worked in small groups under a foreman (capataz). As part of their 
wages the labourers were housed free in cottages which acted as sign- 
posts, having painted on their sides the distance to the nearest 
villages. 

Traffic on the roads was, in 1933, comparatively small. There 
were 292,000 registered vehicles in the country, or about one- 
seventh of those in France at that time. Over one-third of the vehicles 
registered were in Barcelona and Madrid. ‘The number of authorized 
public transport services was 2,447, which covered about 51,000 miles 
of road. A large proportion of them served the more populous 
provinces of Madrid, Barcelona, Seville, Valencia, and Navarre. 

During the Civil War the roads, being constantly used by heavy 
vehicles, rapidly deteriorated, and a great number of bridges, especi- 
ally in the north-east, were completely destroyed. Since 1939 these 
have been gradually repaired, though the shortage of asphalt has 
made maintenance very difficult. 

The increase of traffic on the roads since the Civil War has been 
restricted by shortage of materials. A strict petrol control has been 
A 3703 Ee 
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established, and authorizations are needed for the use of private 
cars and for the sale of rubber tyres. In 1942 even the Commissariat- 
General of Supplies had been obliged to lay up half its fleet of five 
hundred lorries, which were kept for urgent inter-provincial de- — 
liveries, because of lack of petrol. As far as possible, gasogene vehicles 
were introduced to maintain essential supplies. 


REGIONAL DESCRIPTIONS OF ROADS 


In the following pages the networks of roads and their relation to 
natural routeways are briefly described in nine regions, eight in the 
Peninsula (the Pyrenees, Basque Lands and Cantabrian mountains, 
Galicia, Andalusia, Levantine lowlands, Catalonia, Northern Meseta, 
and Southern Meseta), the ninth covering the Balearic Islands (Fig. 
96). Brief itineraries of the principal roads in each region are given 
to provide a general picture of the type of country and the chief 
towns through which they pass. Approximate mileages are provided 
to stress the distances between the settlements, which are in most 
regions much greater than those in England. 

It is important to remember that many Spanish roads are blocked 
by snow during the winter months; a full list of passes and the period 
during which they may be blocked by snow is given in Volys 
pp. 131-132. The official numbers of the roads are given where 
possible, but the system is now under revision. 


REGION I. "THE PYRENEES 


The extensive ranges of the Pyrenees which stretch for over 250 
miles from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic coast, with only narrow 
hilly lowlands fringing both shores, provide a strong barrier to com- 
munications between France and Spain. From two-thirds to three- 
quarters of the total area of the Pyrenees lies on the Spanish side of 
the boundary. At some points such as Barbastro over 45 miles of 
mountainous country separate the foothills from the boundary. Not 
only do the width and complexity of the ranges hinder road construc- 
tion but the altitude is also consistently maintained for long stretches 
at between five and ten thousand feet, and there are few lower valleys 
or cols. The mountain barrier is most formidable in the centre, — 
where high peaks at about 8,000 feet in the frontier zone are separated 
from lower ranges, such as the Sierra de Montsech at the edge of 
the Ebro trough, by a complex area of hilly land. Therefore ‘the 
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Spanish Pyrenees seem to push out civilization far from them. The 
difficulty and expense with which the civilization of the plains and 
the things belonging to it, reach the remote upper Spanish valleys 
largely account for the curiously high degree of their isolation from 
the world.’ 
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Fic. 96. Road Regions of Spain. The Regions described in the text are 
indicated by roman numerals and roughly delimited by dotted lines. The six 
great highways to Madrid are marked with their official numbers 


Road Network 


The roads have been much less well developed on the Spanish 
than on the French slopes of the Pyrenees, and there are very few 
interconnecting links. Though there are about 203 passes in the 
mountains, including the coastal areas, less than one-quarter cross 
the Franco-Spanish boundary, and only ten of these are used by main 
routes. The other passes across the boundary gain importance 
because of the general lack of communications for many of the 
valleys. Sixteen of these passes are used by secondary roads or 
mountain trails which provide valuable alternatives to the principal 

highways and serve the country between them. Both roads and trails, 
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however, are notably absent in two areas: first the 40 miles where 
the frontier extends like an unbroken wall between the Roncesvalles 
and Somport passes; and secondly a 35-mile stretch west from the 
borders of Andorra near the Sierra de Monteixo. 

The routes across the high ranges are controlled far to the south 
by a series of key towns, including, from east to west, Gerona, Vich, 
Lérida, Huesca, Jaca, Pamplona, and Irun. It is only by descending 
to these towns that many of the Pyrenean valleys can communicate 
with each other, or with the rest of the Spanish road system, par- 
ticularly with Saragossa, and the Barcelona—Saragossa—Madrid 
route. 

The network as a whole is thus composed of a very few loosely 
connected strands, most of which are concentrated at the eastern and 
western extremities of the mountains. The trans-Pyrenean routes 
are of great importance and will be briefly described. The main 
east—west link in the central area runs across scrub-covered low hills 
between Lérida, Barbastro, Huesca, and Jaca. At Lérida it is con- 
nected with the roads of Catalonia and the eastern Pyrenees by the 
main artery through Barcelona. From Huesca direct connexion is 
made with Saragossa, whilst beyond Jaca the route continues and 
links up with the road system of the western Pyrenees, controlled by 
Pamplona. 


Road Construction 


The roads in the Pyrenees are mainly in a poor state of repair 
though they vary much in width and type of surface. Zigzag bends, 
curves, and narrow bridges are common on all the routes in the 
higher ranges near the boundary, though passes such as the Som- 
port are crossed by carefully constructed roads with few gradients 
over 1:8. The roads are particularly bad where lumbering is in 
progress, the large timber wagons scoring the surface into deep ruts. 
Many bridges too were destroyed in the Civil War, particularly in the 
eastern area, and are only slowly being repaired, the roads meanwhile 
either crossing the river-beds or using temporary, and usually unsafe, 
wooden substitutes. 

The main difficulty is, however, the incompleteness of the road 
system, so that the routes if blocked or impassable rarely have alter- 
natives. Many, such as that up the Cinca valley to Broto, are cul- 
de-sacs. One of the most obvious omissions is a complete east-west 
route to parallel the Route des Pyrénées on the French side. 
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Name 
Balistres 
Le Perthus 
Puymorens 
Tosas 
Bonaigua 
Portalet 
Somport 
Roncesvalles 
Otsondo 
Velate 
Frasno 
Echagarate 
Ordufia 


Piqueras 


Height in 
feet 


567 
997 
3,706 
5,906 
6,798 
5,878 
5,381 
3,468 
1,975 
2,913 
2,555 
2,464 
C. 3,000 
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Trans-Pyrenean Roads 


The routes across the Pyrenees vary much in importance, those 
near the coast being the only ones which can be used throughout the 
winter. ‘he main roads from east to west are: 


1. (Perpignan)—Port Bou—Figueras 


This route, which is used by the railway through the foothills at 
the Mediterranean end of the Pyrenees, is followed by a narrow 
secondary road, with a macadam surface. It crosses the frontier 
between the towns of Cerbére in France and Port Bou in Spain over 
the Puerto del Balistres, 567 feet high. 


2. (Perpignan—Le Perthus)-Figueras-Gerona. N. If 


This is one of the best and most direct routes between France and 
Spain, and the most rapid connexion to Barcelona. It is a first-class 
highway, crossing the frontier by a pass at 997 feet near Le Perthus, 
19 miles south of Perpignan. Continuing into Spain, the road is 
straight with few curves and low grades to Figueras. From this town 
to Gerona it runs through undulating country, well wooded with 
pine-trees and olives, and has several old fortresses situated at com- 
manding points along the highway. The passage through Gerona 
(57 miles; N. 340, p. 451) was congested in 1940 owing to the damage 
done to bridges over the ‘Ter by extensive floods. 


3. (Bourg-Madame)—Puigcerda to Barcelona and Lénida 


The road over the frontier from Bourg-Madame in France crosses 
the Puymorens pass at 3,706 feet and then runs into Puigcerda, where 
it has two branches, one through Ripoll and Vich to Barcelona, the 
other via Urgel to Lérida. 

The Barcelona road leaving Puigcerda climbs up the hill-sides 
above the chessboard fields of the plain to Urtg and makes its way 
through sparsely populated forested mountains to the Puerto de 
Tosas, which lies at 5,906 feet and is closed by snow from December 
to March. Thence the twisting highway descends the valley of the 
Rigart to Ribas (30 miles), and continues along the Fresser river, 
where the hill-sides gradually become more cultivated as Ripoll is 
approached (Photo. 120). The road has now left the Pyrenees, and 
runs down the Ter valley to Vich (63 miles), and thence via the 
Congost river through the Catalan mountains to Granollers and 
Barcelona (105 miles). 
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The Lérida connexion is a first-class route which throughout its 
length follows the valley of the Segre, at first westwards to Urgel 
(31 miles) and thence south-west, through Balaguer to Lérida (115 
miles). Practically all the bridges on this route were destroyed during 
the Civil War; many of them have not been repaired, so that diver- 
sions across river beds are frequent. 


4. (Andorra)—Urgel 

There is no good through route across Andorra, but a secondary 
road runs for 13 miles from the capital, Andorra la Vieja, into Spain. 
It follows the poplar-lined valley of the Valira through fields of maize 
and tobacco, near the capital, and then crosses a series of gorges and 
defiles to reach the green countryside surrounding Urgel. 


5. (St. Béat)—Lérida 

Though this is a narrow road with sharp turns and gradients of 1: 8, 
it is important as the only through route across the Pyrenees for 135 
miles, the nearest pass in the west being that of Portalet. There are, 
however, several cols crossed by mountain trails between the two 
passes. 

The Spanish boundary is passed at the Pont du Roy, 6 miles south 
of St. Béat, and the route leads up the wooded Val d’Aran through 
several small hamlets with grey houses, slate roofs, and pointed steeples 
to Salardu. A well-graded but very sinuous road makes its way thence 
in the shadow of the glaciated peaks of Maladetta up to the bleak 
Puerto de la Bonaigua (37 miles) at 6,798 feet, which is closed from 
the middle of November to the end of May (Photo. 121). After a 
winding descent from the pass the course of the Noguera Palleresa is 
followed beyond Esterri, where wide basins covered with walnut- 
trees and olives, such as that of Sort, alternate with long defiles, the 
most impressive of which is the Collegats gorge through the mountain 
crags of the Sierra de Bou-Mort. From Pobla de Segur (82 miles) 
the route lies along the Tremp reservoir in an olive-maize-vine 
country to the town of ‘Tremp, and thence makes its way through the 
barrier of the Sierra de Montsech by the gorge of Portal dels Terra- 
dets into the Segre valley. At Balaguer (134 miles) it joins the 
Puigcerda route which follows the Segre river to Lérida (152 miles). 


6. (Laruns)~Portalet pass—faca 


This route is followed only by a very steep winding road with 
gradients of 1: 8 and many sharp curves. It has, however, a certain 





121. The ascent to the Bonaigua pass 





122. The Portalet pass 





123. The approach to faca from the south 
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importance as an alternative to the Somport route to Jaca. The 
frontier is crossed at the Portalet pass, 5,878 feet high, which is closed 
for motor vehicles from November to the end of May (Photo. 122). 
Thence the road follows the Gallego valley (which is occupied by 
only a trickle of water in summer) south to the growing industrial 
centre of Sabifanigo, and, turning west there, crosses a brown plain, 
covered with stunted bushes, parched grass, and stones, to Jaca. 


7. (Oloron)—Somport pass—faca 

This is the most important of the central Pyrenean routes and is 
used by a first-class road and railway. The boundary runs to the 
north of the Somport pass, and the French customs-station lies at 
Urdos, 25 miles south of Oloron. From this village the road makes 
a steep ascent, with many zigzags up the beech-covered slopes sur- 
mounted by white limestone peaks leading to the Puerto de Somport, 
which lies at 5,381 feet (34 miles) and is blocked by snow between 
November and May. The road zigzags down the valley of the Aragén 
from the pass to Canfranc, the Spanish passport station, and con- 
tinues over a barren boulder-strewn countryside for 15 miles south 
to Jaca (Photo. 123). 


8. (St. fean Pied-de-Port)—Roncesvalles—Pamplona 


This road utilizes the most westerly of the high passes of the 
Pyrenees, which is separated from the Somport by more than 40 
miles of mountainous country where no mountain trails cross the 
frontier. 

The boundary here is an international bridge 6 miles south of 
St. Jean Pied-de-Port, between the villages of Arnéguy and Valcarlos. 
The route then climbs very steeply, with successive zigzags through 
the gorge of Valcarlos, where woods of oak and beech cover the 
mountains on the west. At 3,468 feet the Puerto de Roncesvalles is 
reached which, although much lower than the Somport and Portalet 
passes, is normally snowed up from November to February. 3 

The road descends to the village of Roncesvalles (18 miles) through 
dense beech-forests, and continues to Burguete. ‘Thence barren, 
drab hills enclose the route in its passage through Larrasoafia, and 
along the valley of the Arga to Pamplona. 


9. (Bayonne)—Pamplona 
There are two routes from Bayonne to Pamplona, one directly 
across the Pyrenees via the Otsondo pass at 1,975 feet, and the other 
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along the coast through Irun and up the Bidassoa valley. These roads 
join, however, before crossing the Puerto de Velate at 2,913 feet, 
which is approached over bracken-covered hills interspersed with 
forests of beech and chestnut. After a steep descent of 1: 10 from — 
the pass the road crosses arable land and after a long level run reaches 
Pamplona. Both the Otsondo and Velate passes are liable to be 
blocked by snow between December and February. 


10. (Bayonne)—Iruin—San Sebastian, N. I. 


This is as important a routeway as that used by the Perpignan— 
Gerona road, and is followed by a first-class road and railway. It 
runs round the narrow gap between the western Pyrenees and the 
sea, and is normally never blocked by snow. 

The road crosses the boundary at an international bridge over the 
R. Bidassoa, 20 miles south-west of Bayonne, and in less than 2 miles 
enters the outskirts of Irun. A well-constructed, slightly undulating, 
route leads thence through a countryside with steep-sided wooded 
valleys over the Alto de Gainchurizqueta to the industrial town of 
Renteria. Flanked by tram-lines, it then follows the bay of Pasajes 
and, passing the busy commercial port, reaches San Sebastian 
(33 miles) by the Santa Catalina bridge over the R. Urumea. The 
continuation of this road is described on p. 428. 


REGION II. ‘THE Basque LANDS AND CANTABRIAN MOUNTAINS 


The country along the northern coast of Spain is a narrow and 
hilly belt, dominated in the south by the heights of the Cantabrian 
mountains. ‘The main task of the road communications is to connect 
the rich, well-populated coastal lands with the interior. Owing to the 
height and steepness of the Cantabrians, the passes are very few, and 
being normally between 3,500 to 4,500 feet high they are snow-bound 
in winter. ‘he mountain barrier is, however, not uniformly impas- 
sable, and gives place in the east to the hilly lands of the Basque 
depression, which forms the main natural routeway to Madrid and the 
Meseta. ‘That the road network has not been able to overcome this 
great natural obstacle is illustrated by the large amount of coasting 
traffic done from Bilbao, Santander, and Gijén with Spanish ports 
such as Valencia and Barcelona, and by the high degree of political 
and cultural isolation from the influence of Madrid. 

The secondary aim of the road network is to connect the ports, 
mining towns, and industrial centres within the region itself. The 
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14 
15 
16 
17 
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19 
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24 
25 
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27 


MAIN PASSES 


Name 
Echagarate 
Ordufia 
Piqueras 
Pancorbo 
Escudo 
near Reinosa 
Pajares 
Leitariegos 
Magdalena 
Bello 
Piedrafita 
Manzanal 
Somosierra 
Navacerrada 


Guadarrama 
(or Leén) 


Béjar 


Height in 


feet 
2,464 
C. 3,000 
5,610 
C. 2,300 
3,241 
C. 3,000 
4,475 
35940 
3,665 
1,670 
3,638 
3,750 
4,757 
5,833 
4,151 


3,438 






Months of peo sible 
snow-cover ’ 
not known 
not known 


Dec.—March 
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country between such towns as Oviedo and Santander is hilly, but 
communications as a whole are well developed from east to west, 
though they can only expand to the south where valleys or depres- 
sions provide natural routeways inland. 


Road Networks 


Basque Lands. 'This area occupies the depression between the 
Pyrenees and the Cantabrians and has the best developed network in 
the region. The country is hilly but well dissected, and numerous 
north-flowing streams provide natural routeways between the broken 
ranges of hills. ‘The network is densest in the area stretching inland 
from Bilbao to San Sebastian. ‘To the west of Bilbao and the 
Nervion valley there lies a confused mass of mountain ranges known 
as Las Encartaciones, which is a great obstacle to road communica- 
tions, while the foothills of the Pyrenees similarly block the routes to 
the south-east of San Sebastian. In the coastal area the road system 
is well developed, the main artery being the San Sebastian—Durango— 
Bilbao route, which at first follows the coastline closely, and then, at 
Deva, turns inland and utilizes a depression through the coastal hills. 
There are many branch roads leading through the hills from the 
coast road to the principal inland artery, which runs south from San 
Sebastian to Alsasua, and then turns south-west through Vitoria to 
Burgos. This is part of the main Bayonne (France)—Madrid road, 
one of the six principal highways in Spain. Its main connexions are 
from Alsasua to Pamplona and Encio to Bilbao. ‘The routes which all 
these roads follow are almost identical with those used by the railways, 
so that their value as lines of communication is much enhanced. 
The most important strategic points on the Basque road system are 
Bilbao, the principal port and centre of a densely populated industrial 
region, San Sebastian, at the gateway into France round the western 
Pyrenees, and Vitoria, which controls the inland road system. 
Central Cantabrians. The network thins out to the west of the 
Basque country, and the roads are confined to a narrow coastal strip, 
with only two main routes leading from Santander over the Canta- 
brians. The main artery of the coastal area is a continuation of the 
San Sebastian—Bilbao road, and runs through Santander and Torrela- 
vega to San Vicente de la Barquera; in this region it is parallel to the 
coast. The subsidiary network is well developed near Santander and 
the industrial district surrounding it. Both the;main inland routes 
run south from Santander, the Burgos road taking an undulating 
course up the Pas valley, and utilizing the Puerto del Escudo at 
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3,241 feet, and the Palencia road, using a very hilly route up the Besaya 
valley to Reinosa. ‘There is, however, no properly developed inland 
network of roads, owing to the height and inaccessibility of the Canta- 

brians. A stretch about 50 miles wide in a west—east direction between | 
the Bilbao-Burgos and Santander—Burgos routes is without any 

good road communications inland, and is thus cut off from the 

Meseta. Owing to the importance of the area and its comparatively 

dense population there are, however, some branch railways. An even 

larger gap in the road network extends to the west between the 

Santander—Palencia and the Oviedo—Leén roads, where the great 

mass of the Picos de Europa extends unbroken, parallel to the coast 

for about 75 miles. The railways are forced to utilize the same passes 

and the same routes as the roads, so that here the mountains and the 

fringing coastal lands are relatively isolated. In this central Canta- 

brian region the only road centre of any strategic value is Santander, 

which controls the coast road and the routes through the mountains 

to Burgos and Palencia. 

Western Cantabrians. he ranges of the western Cantabrians are 
almost impassable from north to south. ‘Thus, although the richest 
coal-mining district in Spain lies around Oviedo, and the coal is 
needed on the Meseta lands, only one main road (that from Oviedo to 
Leén) leads south from the coal-mines, and this has to use the Puerto 
de Pajares, a pass at 4,475 feet, snow-bound in winter. An almost 
identical route is also followed by the only railway across these 
mountains. In the coastal zone, however, the road network is well 
developed. The east-west fault valley which runs along the northern 
edge of the Cantabrians is well marked between Arriondas and 
Oviedo, and provides a good passage through the coal-mining district 
lying behind the coastal hills. ‘Thus the main artery along the coast 
from Santander follows the shore very closely between San Vicente 
de la Barquera and Ribadesella and then turns inland along this fault 
valley to Oviedo. It continues inland through the industrial district 
of Trubia and rejoins the coast at Luarca. ‘The route along the shore 
from Ribadesella to Luarca is followed by a secondary road, which 
has main connexions to Oviedo from the principal port of Giy6n 
and from Avilés. All these roads are paralleled by railways east of a 
line from Avilés to Oviedo, but there are no lines at all to the west, 
so that the scanty road network bears the whole burden of communi- 
cation with northern Galicia and the ports of the Rias Altas. ‘The 
secondary roads in Asturias form a close network in the mining areas, 
and many small branches lead into the mountains to the principal 
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centres such as Mieres and Langreo, but they end abruptly on the 
lower slopes of the mountains. In the west, two secondary routes 
cross the mountains as they decrease in height towards Galicia; one 
runs from Cangas de Tineo to Ledén, and uses the Puerto de la 
Magdalena at 3,665 feet, the other connects Cangas with Ponferrada 
via the Puerto de Leitariegos at 3,940 feet. Both, however, may be 
blocked by snow from December to April. The only important 
road centre of the western Cantabrians is Oviedo, which controls all 
the major coastal routes and the important Puerto de Pajares. 


Road Construction 


There are obviously great difficulties in road construction in this 
area. ‘lhe greatest of them is the crossing of the mountain range of the 
Cantabrians, where the passes are high and far apart (Photo. 126). ‘The 
lowest of the passes are snowed up from December to March; thus 
a number of road-workers are employed throughout the winter in the 
pass of Pajares to clear the Oviedo—Leén road from snow. The 
higher passes over 6,000 feet used by the local tracks are often impas- 
sable from November to May. Tunnels, bridges, banked corners, 
and long winding zigzag climbs are part of the normal equipment 
of the mountain roads and call for considerable engineering skill. 
The roads over the coastal hills are also sinuous and undulating and 
often, as at San Vicente de la Barquera, have long bridges. 

The region is comparatively well supplied with road-building 
material. Santander province has the most varied road-making 
materials, having sand, limestone, and clay quarries. The length of 
the roads in the five provinces of Vizcaya, Guipuzcoa, Alava, Santan- 
der, and Oviedo is about 5,100 miles. ‘The widths and surfaces tend 
to deteriorate westwards, Guipuzcoa having about 73 per cent. of its 
roads over 23 feet wide with bituminous, asphalt, or concrete 
surfacing, whilst Oviedo has only about 20 per cent. of a similar 


type. 


Main Roads 

There are two sets of main roads in the region: 

(a) ‘The five north-south trans-Cantabrian connexions, the three 
eastern routes concentrating on Burgos, the central one leading 
to Palencia, and the western to Leén. They start from the 
north coast ports—San Sebastian, Bilbao, Santander, and 
Gijon. 

(6) ‘The coastal artery and its branches. 
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1. San Sebastidn—Vitoria-Burgos. N.I 


This is a section of the main Paris—Madrid road and is one of the 
six principal national highways. Before the Civil War it was one of the 
Carreteras del Circuito Nacional, and so was kept in very good repair. - 
It is normally about 23 feet wide, with a bituminous or macadam 
surface. As the same route is used by the railway there are many level 
crossings and railway bridges. 

From San Sebastidn the road passes through a pleasant, green, and 
undulating country to Lasarte and then follows the well-cultivated 
valley of the Oria to Tolosa (16 miles), whence it runs south-west 
through a narrow steep-sided valley, with paper mills along the banks 
of the river. It follows the winding course of the R. Idiazabal to the 
metallurgical district of Beasain (27 miles), and then rises to a col 
2,464 feet high known as the Puerto de Echagarate descending 
through thick forest to Alsasua (43 miles), which is the junction 
with the main Pamplona road. From Alsasua the road turns almost 
due west and follows a natural routeway along the northern edge of 
the Sierra de Andia. The country is well populated, orchards and 
woods covering the slopes of the hills. The road continues to Vitoria 
(71 miles), an important road junction, with routes leading north to 
Bilbao and Deva. 

Beyond Vitoria the road passes through undulating country to the 
valley of the Ebro, and crosses the river at Miranda de Ebro (91 miles), 
a main road and railway centre. It then follows up the narrow gorge 
of the R. Oroncillo, a tributary of the Ebro, to Encio, and enters the 
Sierra de Pancorbo, one of the outlying high ranges of the Cantabrians, 
utilizing the narrow Pancorbo pass (about 2,300 ft.) through the 
mountains (Photo. 124). Descending the more gentle southern slope 
of the sierras to Briviesca the road continues in a direct course over 
flat plateau country to Burgos (141 miles; N. 1, p. 47). 


2. Bilbao—Burgos, N. 625 


Though a main road, this connexion is rather indirect because of 
the difficulty of crossing the hills immediately south of Bilbao. It 
is important because it joins Bilbao, a first-class port and great iron- 
mining centre, with the Irun—Burgos road and so with the interior. 

The route leads inland up the rich, well cultivated, and industrialized 
valley of the Nervidn, and crosses the Cantabrians by a pass near 
Ordufia. Thence a tributary of the Ebro, the Omecillo, is followed 
to Puentelarra (47 miles), where there is an important bridge over 
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125. The approach to Castro-Urdiales from Bilbao 





126. Secondary road near Potes in the Cantabrians 





127. Secondary road in Galicia; Vigo to Bayona 
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the Ebro. The road continues through hilly country to Encio 
(54 miles), joining N. I there at the entrance to the Pancorbo pass. 


3. Santander—Burgos. N. 623 


This road is the main inland connexion of the Santander area. It 
was a Carretera del Circuito Nacional, and so before the Civil War 
was normally in good repair and had an asphalt surface. It is a very 
serpentine, undulating route, with climbs of 1 : 20 to 1 : 6. 

The road winds south from Santander and starts to climb over the 
hills, which are dotted with small farms and clumps of eucalyptus 
trees. Beyond Renedo (134 miles) the road follows the valley of the 
R. Pas through the Sierra de Dobra and reaches Entrambas-Mestas 
(284 miles). It then climbs steeply, many sections having a slope of 
1:6 up to the narrow pass, the Puerto de Escudo 3,241 feet high, 
which is above the snow-line from December to March. The descent 
on the southern slope is more gradual, and the road winds down to 
Escalada (58 miles), where the Ebro is bridged. After following the 
rocky tributary valley of the Rubron it continues through wild and 
desolate mountainous country to Mata (82 miles). Thence the plateau 
lands of the Meseta are crossed, and the road having passed through 
monotonous and sparsely populated wheat-lands reaches Burgos 


(98 miles). 


4. Santander—Torrelavega—Palencia. N. 611 


The Palencia road is extremely hilly, but it is the best connexion 
between Santander and Valladolid. It is followed closely by the 
Santander—Palencia railway, and there are many level crossings. 

From Santander the route lies along the coast road to ‘Torrelavega 
(16 miles) and then follows a well-marked natural routeway up the 
Besaya valley to Caldas de Besaya. ‘The valley rapidly narrows south 
of Caldas de Besaya, and leads up to the pass about 3,000 feet high 
over the Cantabrians, whence the road descends to Reinosa (46 miles). 
Leaving the mountains and crossing poor plateau land, the route 
gradually becomes more level and monotonous. At Aguilar de 
Camp6o (66 miles) it bridges the R. Pisuerga and runs through its 
fertile valley southwards across the plateau. From Herrera de 
Pisuerga (81 miles) the Canal de Campos is followed across the level 
wheat-fields where the settlements, spaced far apart, are often 
grouped, like Monzén, round a castle-crowned hill. ‘The road 
continues through similar country to Palencia (126 miles), only 


29 miles north of Valladolid. 
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5. Gyon—Oviedo—Leon. N. 630 

The Leén road is the main passage-way through the western 
Cantabrians. It is a very undulating road, with many long zigzag 
climbs, and since it runs alongside the railway, there are many level - 
crossings. Before the Civil War it was one of the well-maintained 
Carreteras del Circuito Nacional 

The road from Gijén to Oviedo (18 miles) is very winding as it 
makes its way through the coastal hills. Beyond Oviedo it climbs 
steeply, with gradients of 1:10, to the mining and industrial district of 
Mieres (30 miles). It then continues into the heart of the Cantabrians, 
with gradients of 1:14 to 1:6 and many hairpin bends, to the main 
pass, the Puerto de Pajares, at 4, 475 feet (54 miles), which is normally 
snow-covered from January to March. ‘The descent on the southern 
slope is less abrupt and at Busdongo the plateau country of the north 
Meseta is reached (57 miles). The road then follows the valley of 
the Bernesga south to Ledn (92 miles). 


6. The Coastal Artery. N. 624 


The main and only continuous east-west road runs along the coast, 
often at the very edge of the cliffs, from San Sebastian through Bilbao, 
Santander, and Oviedo to Luarca. Throughout its length it was, 
before the Civil War, one of the Carreteras del Circuito Nacional. 
It serves the same areas as the coastal railways, except in the west, 
where no railways have been built. 

From San Sebastian to Bilbao the road is undulating and in sec- 
tions runs along the shore-line. Leaving San Sebastian it makes a 
well-graded climb to Zarauz, and then runs along the coast, occasion- 
ally going through tunnels constructed for one-way traffic, to 
Zumaya (22 miles). It turns a short way inland at the foot of Monte 
Anduz (2,650 ft.) and with many twists reaches Deva, where it 
bridges the Deva river, and then proceeds along a natural depres- 
sion south of the coastal hills following a wooded undulating course to 
Durango (54 miles). The road turns north-west up the Arrotia 
valley to Bilbao (72 miles), which is the main road junction of the 
Basque Lands. 

Beyond Bilbao the coast road climbs above the ria of the Nervién, 
and passes the small port of Castro-Urdiales (96 miles). It continues 
along the coast (Photo. 125) with several long bridges and runs round 
the estuaries of the Riafio and Pas to reach Santander (143 miles). 

The road lies south-west from Santander, through the neigh- 
bouring industrial district with its factories and blast furnaces, to 
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Torrelavega (159 miles). It then makes its way inland at the foot of 
the Sierra del Escudo through many small hamlets and returns 
to the coast at San Vicente de la Barquera (183 miles), crossing a 
many-arched narrow bridge 1,640 feet long over the ria at the entrance 
to the town. The following section of the road to Llanes (203 miles) 
and Ribadesella (244 miles) runs along the edge of the cliffs, backed 
in the south by the Cordillera de Ouro, and crosses many river 
mouths. Beyond Ribadesella the route follows the R. Sella inland 
amongst the hills to Arriondas (222 miles). It then turns eastwards 
and uses a longitudinal valley through the coal-mining district of 
Infiesto and Pola de Sierra, along the edge of the Picos Verdes, to 
Oviedo (273 miles), the main road centre of the western Canta- 
brians. Thence a course is taken to the north of the Sierras del Courio 
and de Tineo, through the armament centre of Trubia, and the 
pasture lands around Grado and Salas (303 miles). ‘Turning north- 
wards up the valley of the R. Canero to its mouth, the road continues 
for a short distance along the coast to Luarca (336 miles). 


ReGcIon III. Gaticia 


The road system of Galicia serves a rugged undulating plateau 
rising from 1,500 feet in the north to 4,000 feet in the south-east. 
There is no wide and continuous coastal plain and many of the rivers, 
such as the Minho and Ulla, are narrow and deeply entrenched. 
Thus the roads are built mainly across forested hills and broom- 
covered plateaux and follow only for short stretches the north-east to 
south-west alinement of the river valleys (Photo. 127). First-class 
roads run inland from the major ports and a fairly dense network 
of secondary roads covers the coastal areas. In the remote 
inland districts, however, ox-carts are still used on the narrow 
sunken granite paths called corredotras which lead through the hills 
(Photo. 128). 

Two major factors greatly affect the road pattern; one is the 
geographical isolation of Galicia from central Spain, Vigo being 
400 miles and Corunna 375 miles from Madrid; the other the need 
for links between the main ports along the Galician coast. The con- 
nexions with the Portuguese network are remarkably few owing to 
the mountainous country which runs along the border, and the lack 
of commercial exchanges between the two countries. Great attention 
has, however, been paid to the upkeep and improvement of the inter- 
national roads since 1939. 
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Road Networks 


Northern Galicia. ‘Vhe country forming the hinterland of the small 
ports of the Rias Altas, one of the most remote areas in Spain, is 
served by an indifferent network of roads. However, the roads have 
particular importance as, with the exception of two small branch lines, 
there are no railways in the area. One major road runs from Luarca 
to Castropol along the coast and then turns inland through Villalba to 
meet the Corunna—Madrid road at Baamonde. Asecond good road from 
El Ferrol to Lugo crosses this artery at Villalba. ‘The other connexions 
running from the coast inland are of minor importance; the most 
important of them is the Ribadeo—Lugo road which runs up the Eo 
valley and crosses the barren Lugo plateau. Many of the harbours 
of the Rias Altas, such as Vivero and Santa Maria de Ortigueira, are 
almost entirely cut off from the interior. One secondary road, how- 
ever, does join them together, and runs along the cliffs from Ribadeo 
to El Ferrol. ‘The principal road centres in the north are Villalba, and 
El Ferrol, which is an important naval base closely connected to 
the dense network of roads round Corunna. 

Central Galicia. ‘The road network of central Galicia is based on 
an isosceles triangle of major roads, its base being the Corunna—Vigo 
route and its apex Ponferrada. 

The Corunna—Lugo—Ponferrada road, the northern boundary of 
the triangle, being the most direct connexion with Madrid, is the 
major artery of north-west Spain. Beyond Ponferrada it continues 
south through Astorga and Benavente. The southern side of the 
triangle running through Vigo and Orense winds up the Minho and 
Sil valleys to the junction with the Madrid road at Ponferrada. ‘The 
base of the triangle, the Corunna—Vigo road, connects the main 
coastal ports and towns. It runs from Corunna through Santiago to 
Padron, and thence follows a well-defined depression south through 
Pontevedra to Vigo. 

Within this triangle of major roads, the network is better developed 
to the west of the Minho river than to the east of it. This is due 
partly to the greater ease of movement along the wider valleys, and 
partly to the larger population. In the western areas there are many 
connexions between the towns situated on the sides of the triangle, 
particularly from Santiago, Pontevedra, Lugo, and Orense. The 
network of roads round the famous pilgrimage centre of Santiago is 
naturally well developed and includes two good roads which run 
inland from the town across pine-covered hills, one due east to Lugo, 
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the other south-east up the R. Deza through Lalin and over the 
Sierra de Montes to Orense. From Pontevedra a good road twists 
through the hills to Cerdedo, whence one branch runs north through 
the Sierra de Montes to Lalin, and the other circles through the pine- 
and oak-woods of the Pico de Constenla to Carballino, and continues 
to the Vigo—Ponferrada road. Beside the connexions already men- 
tioned to Lugo and Orense, there is a first-class road between the 
two towns. This road follows the upper valley of the Minho, keeping 
from 3 to 7 miles to the west of the river, which lies in a deeply 
entrenched gorge. Many secondary roads run between the smaller 
centres west of the Minho such as Betanzos, Ordenes, and Padrén 
and form a fairly complete network. In the smaller mountainous area 
to the east of the Minho valley the road system is poorly developed, 
and concentrates almost entirely on serving the vine-encircled villages 
of the Sil valley. There is, however, a subsidiary network of secondary 
roads centring on Monforte. 

West of the Corunna—Vigo main road lies a hilly country covered 
with woods and high moorland reaching right up to the deeply 
indented coastline. There are no main roads serving the many little 
harbours along this coast, and they are often very isolated, being 
connected to each other mainly by water. The best road joins Cor- 
cubidn with Corunna, and has a branch to Santiago. 

Southern Galicia. 'The road system of southern Galicia is strategi- 
cally important for its connexions with Portugal. There are, however, 
few good roads across the boundary, although it is 210 miles long. 
By far the most important connexion is the Vigo—Oporto road, which 
crosses the Minho boundary at the first bridge upstream which lies 
between Tuy and Valenca. The other main road between the two 
countries is that from Verin to Chaves, which follows the 'Tamega 
valley. It has the advantage of being connected at Verin with a direct 
route to Benavente, but it leads into a sparsely populated and 
mountainous area of Portugal. Secondary roads, impracticable for 
heavy traffic, run across the boundary from Orense to Moncao, 
Bande to Viana do Castelo, and Puebla (Photo. 129) to Braganca. The 
main west-east artery of southern Galicia runs parallel with the 
boundary. It leads from Orense south through vineyards past the 
lagoon of Antela and over the Sierra de Larouco to Verin. From this 
town the road runs through the mountains to Puebla, and has branches 
to Astorga, Benavente, and Zamora. There is one connexion with 
the Vigo—Ponferrada road which diverges at La Gudina and utilizes 
the valley of the R. Vivey. 'The network of secondary roads in southern 
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Galicia is very incomplete owing to the height and inaccessibility of 
the country. 


Road Construction 


The main obstacles to road-building in Galicia are the ruggedness 
of the plateau country, much of which is over 3,000 feet high, the long 
indentations of the ria coastline, and the constant heavy rains. Snow, 
however, does not often impede communications. 

The region is well provided with road-building materials, a 
plentiful supply of granite being available in most districts. The 
total length of roads in the four Galician provinces is 5,324 miles. 
The first-class roads, over 23 feet in width, have been best de- 
veloped in the southern provinces of Pontevedra and Orense, where 
they represent 20 per cent. of the total road mileage. In contrast, 
Corunna has only 13 per cent. and Lugo 2 per cent. of roads over 
23 feet wide. Practically all the roads are of the macadam type. A 
proportion, ranging from g per cent. in Corunna to 33 per cent. in 
Pontevedra, are treated with a bituminous surface, and a few major 
roads near towns have been cemented. As a whole, the roads have 
been improved since 1939, especially near the Portuguese boundary. 
One of the difficulties of travelling over Galician roads is the liability 
to punctures owing to the sharp nails used in the peasant sabots. 
A special self-sealing fluid for tyres is used locally. 


Main Roads 
There are two groups of main roads: 
(a) From the ports of Vigo and Corunna inland. 


(b) 'The peripheral roads, from Luarca to Corunna and thence 
down the west coast to Tuy. 


1. Corunna—Ponferrada—Benavente. N. VI 


This is one of the six principal highways of Spain and is the main 
artery of Galicia, being the most direct road between the capital and 
the north-west extremity of the Peninsula. Before the Civil War this 
road was one of the Carreteras del Circuito Nacional, and is now in 
good repair with a motorable surface normally 23 feet wide. It is 
followed by the Corunna railway to Lugo, except in the Monte del 
Gato, where the railway bends to the south. Beyond Lugo the railway 
and road take different routes except between Ponferrada and 
Benavente. 
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From Corunna the road runs to the south-east of the ria towards 
Betanzos (14 miles) through typically Galician scenery, with scattered 
brown-roofed granite farms, surrounded by walnut and chestnut 
trees, vineyards, and small orchards. Beyond Betanzos the route cuts 
through the Monte del Gato by the pass of Puerto Bello (1,670 ft.), 
and descends the valley of the Parga through Baamonde to a 
bridge over the Minho. Thence it follows that river south to Lugo 
(59 miles). 

Leaving Lugo the road, lined with silver birch trees, gradually 
rises, crossing many small tributaries of the Minho to Neiro de Jusa 
(76 miles). The country is well cultivated with small fields of 
meadowland, potatoes, and maize edged with loose walls of granite 
‘and slates. Beyond Nogales (90 miles) there is a winding climb, 
with gradients of 1: 10, to the Puerto de Piedrafita (101 miles). This 
pass through the Sierra de Caurel and the Sierra de Ancares is 3,638 
feet high and provides a passageway through the western end of the 
Cantabrians, though in some years it is blocked by snow for short 
periods from December to March. From Piedrafita the road drops 
down steeply over the heather-covered sierras, with dangerous curves, 
and follows the R. Valcarce to Villafranca del Bierzo (120 miles). 
Through the dense vineyards clothing the valley of the Sil it runs on 
to Ponferrada (135 miles). 

The section of the route from Ponferrada to Astorga is surfaced 
with ordinary macadam, and is indirect, circuitous, and hilly. It 
bends north from Ponferrada following the R. Noceda, and after 
crossing it at Bembibre (146 miles) runs eastwards up the R. Tremor. 
To the south the Puerto de Manzanal (160 miles) forms a passage- 
way through the Montes de Leén. This is 3,750 feet high and is 
occasionally snow-covered between December and March. The road 
twists down with zigzag bends to Astorga (175 miles). 

Between Astorga and Benavente lie the monotonous wheatlands of 
the Ledén plateau, and the route follows tributaries of the Esla and 
the Canal de Esla to Benavente (214 miles; N. VI, pp. 458-9). 


2. Vigo—Ponferrada. N. 120 


This road, one of the principal arteries in southern Galicia, joins 
Vigo at Ponferrada with the Corunna—Madrid route. As a Carretera 
del Circuito Nacional before the Civil War, it is in good repair, 
being constructed of a base of crushed stone covered with asphalt. 
The course, however, is very winding and there are several narrow 
bridges. 
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From Vigo to Porrifio (9 miles) the route lies through undulating 
well-wooded country with a background of hills. The road continues 
through the vineyards and pine-clad hills of the El Caudado, and 
surmounting the Sierra de Pontefria beyond Puntedreas at a height _ 
of 1,950 feet, crosses barren moorland before zigzagging down the 
mountain slopes to La Caniza (35 miles). The route traverses the 
high uncultivated moorland of the Sierra de Suido before descending 
the vine-clad slopes of the Minho valley to Ribadavia (47 miles). 
Bridging the R. Avia, it continues through the vineyards along the 
Minho to Orense (66 miles), entering the town over a narrow Roman 
bridge. This is an important road centre, main roads running north 
to Lugo, north-west to Santiago, and south-east to Verin. 

Beyond Orense the road runs with moderate gradients (i Are) 
through wooded hilly country to Esgos (77 miles), and continues 
above the tree-line through the Sierra de Meda and the Sierra del 
Burgo, where the high moorlands are covered with broom, heather, 
and granite tors. The road winds and undulates with gradients of 
1: 10 amongst the mountains and then descends down the gorge of 
the Navea to Puebla de Trives (112 miles). After a sharp descent to 
a narrow Roman bridge over the Vivey, it follows the valley of the Sil 
and repeatedly crosses and recrosses the river by narrow bridges 
until Ponferrada (167 miles) is reached. 


3. Luarca-Villalba-Corunna. N. 634 to Baamonde 


This road was, before the Civil War, one of the Carreteras del 
Circuito Nacional. Much of its surface is now of ordinary macadam. 

From Luarca the road runs close to the shore, shut in on the south 
by the Sierra Panonares, through Navia (13 miles) where the ria is 
crossed by a bridge, 650 feet long. From Tapia the road turns south 
through Castropol (32 miles), and runs for 6 miles along the estuary 
to a bridge over the Eo and then follows up its western shore. An 
important alternative road branches off to the north here through 
Ribadeo, serving the small harbours of the Rias Altas. The better 
road, however, turns inland before reaching Ribadeo. It takes a 
winding course over broom and heather-covered moorland to Loren- 
zana, beyond which it climbs in wide sweeps up the mountain slope, 
overlooked by the Pico de Togiza, and descends to Mondonedo (68 
miles). Crossing a wide plateau at the foothills of the Sierra de la 
Garba, the road takes a south-westerly course to the important road 
junction of Villalba (88 miles). From Villalba the route descends due 
south along a tributary valley of the Parga, and at Baamonde (98 
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miles) intersects N. VI, the Corunna—Madrid artery. It proceeds via 
N. VI to Corunna (140 miles). 


4. Corunna—Santiago—Pontevedra—Vigo—Tuy 


This road is the main link between the coastal towns and is one of 
the major roads leading from Spain into Portugal. Leaving Corunna 
it runs south, crossing several tributaries of the R. Mero to Carral. 
A climb to 1,418 feet, over the broom-covered slopes of the Monte 
Cristo Mayor, is followed by a winding descent to Ordenes (23 miles). 
After bridging the R. Tambre the route continues southwards to 
Santiago de Compostela (40 miles), whence it runs through the small 
towns of Esclavitud and Padrén (62 miles) which are set amongst 
vineyards and orchards and overlooked by the pine-forests of the 
surrounding hills. 

Between Padron and Tuy the road lies along a longitudinal de- 
pression which runs in a north-south direction at the head of the 
rias. After bridging the Ulla, just south of Padroén, the route is 
lined by vineyards to Caldas de Reyes, and it keeps to the east of 
Monte Castrove, 2,390 feet high, to Pontevedra (75 miles) at the head 
of the Ria de Pontevedra. The road cuts across the peninsula between 
the rias of Pontevedra and Vigo through a hilly countryside covered 
with maize-fields and terraced vines. It touches the head of the 
Vigo inlet at Puente Sampayo, where there is a narrow bridge over 
the R. Verdugo. Vineyards and woods cover the hill-sides as the 
road follows the shore of the ria to Redondela (87 miles) and Vigo 
(96 miles). From Vigo to Tuy a main road leads through Porrifio 
and down the Louro valley, and a secondary road runs westward via 
Gondomar. ‘Tuy (119 miles) is connected to Valenca in Portugal by 
a bridge over the Minho. This is 1,000 feet long and was reinforced 
for heavy traffic in 1941. 


REGION IV. ANDALUSIA 


The wedge-shaped valley of the Guadalquivir is the most important 
natural gateway into Spain, leading for about 200 miles inland from 
the south-western coast. ‘There are two parts of the valley, the lower 
basin being flat and extensive, though restricted as a routeway below 
Seville by marshes, whilst the upper basin, above Cérdoba, is hilly 
and merges into the foothills of the Andalusian mountains. 

On the northern flank of the plain lies the Sierra Morena, which 
although rarely exceeding 3,500 feet, forms an important barrier 
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between the well-peopled lands of Andalusia and the barren plateaux 
of the south Meseta. The main routeways follow the narrow gorge- 
like valleys and serve the mining towns scattered in the mountains. 

The southern side of the Guadalquivir valley is blocked by the 
limestone plateaux of the northern Andalusian mountains. These 
ranges are separated from the high peaks of the Sierra Nevada and 
the other coastal sierras by a discontinuous line of basins which from 
Ronda to Baza provide a longitudinal routeway between 20 and 
50 miles inland. South of this depression the Sierra Nevada, which 
rises in places to 11,000 feet, is isolated and inaccessible, the roads 
utilizing a few clearly defined passages or following the very con- 
stricted coastal plain. 


Road Networks 


Andalusian Plain. The lower basin of the Guadalquivir contains 
some of the most important roads in Spain with Seville as the chief 
nodal point. There are two gateways from the sea, one on each side 
of the Guadalquivir mouth, the first the bay of Cadiz and the second 
the estuary formed by the Odiel and Tinto, near Huelva. The road 
which joins Cadiz with Seville passes through the vineyards of 
Jerez, and skirts the eastern fringe of the marshlands, having con- 
nexions from San Fernando to Algeciras and from Jerez to Ronda. 
The Huelva road is shorter, and runs along the northern edge of Las 
Marismas. It is joined by a secondary road from Ayamonte which 
has a ferry connexion across the mouth of the Guadiana with Portugal. 

Eastwards from Seville the roads radiate across the wide level 
plain, and join the many towns at the foot of the hills. The main 
artery is the Seville-Cérdoba—Madrid road which runs through the 
olive-clad slopes forming the southern side of the Guadalquivir 
valley. Important branch roads from the towns along the foothills 
of the Andalusian mountains join Osuna to Seville, Morén and 
Marchena to Carmona, and Lucena to La Quintana. The roads 
from the northern and more restricted side of the valley are short 
secondary connexions which end at the foot of the Sierra Morena. 

In the upper basin of the Guadalquivir above Cordoba the roads 
are confined to definite routeways. The Seville-Madrid road keeps 
close to the Guadalquivir, bridging the river several times before 
turning north to effect the passage of the Sierra Morena. There are 
two important routes from Granada which cross the lower northern 
Andalusian mountains to join the Seville-Madrid artery, one running 
through the Sierra Agreda, and past Castro del Rio to Cordoba, the 
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other being the direct north road through Jaén to Bailén. Several 
branches, the most important being that through Martos, connect 
these two roads. | 

Sierra Morena. 'The road system serving the Sierra Morena is very 
incomplete and consists of a few connexions running from the 
Andalusian plain north to the Meseta. 

The network is best developed in the west. Here are two roads 
from lower Andalusia to Extremadura. The more important winds 
up the Ribera de Huelva from Seville and continues to Mérida on the 
Badajoz—Madrid road; the other runs north from Huelva to join the 
first at Los Santos through the hilly, barren landscape of the copper- 
mining district. ‘There are several secondary connexions between the 
two, serving the mines and the Extremaduran plains. The routes 
from Portugal across the Guadiana valley are poor and widely sepa- 
rated, mainly because the country on both sides of the boundary 
is wild and sparsely inhabited. A good secondary road from Beja runs 
into Spain up the almost deserted valley of the Changa and continues 
east till it joins the Seville-Meérida artery. The only other frontier 
route is from Evora, which deteriorates on the Spanish side of the 
boundary to Jerez de los Caballeros, whence the roads improve, 
secondary connexions being made with Badajoz, Los Santos, and 
Huelva. 

There are very few routes across the central Sierra Morena, though 
one road runs north from Cordoba up the valley of the Guadiato and 
joins the collieries of Espiel and Bélmez with the lead and copper 
mines of Pefarroya. A branch from Espiel crosses the scrub- 
covered hills of Los Pedroches to Almadén. Both these routes, 
however, terminate at the mines. 

The most frequented pass in the whole extent of the Sierra 
Morena is that of Despefiaperros, which is the main gateway from the 
plain of Andalusia to the Meseta and Madrid. The main road through 
the pass, the Seville-—Madrid artery, is joined at the southern end 
by the Motril and Malaga main roads from Granada and Jaen, 
and by the connexions from the mining district of Linares. East of 
Despefiaperros there is one road which cuts across the eastern end 
of the Sierra Morena running from the Loma de Ubeda, which 
stretches between the Guadalquivir and Guadalimar valleys, towards 
Albacete. 

Andalusian Mountains. Although the Andalusian mountains 
stretch for roughly 300 miles, the region as a whole is served by a 
few main connexions and a number of rough mountain tracks. In 
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the high sierras above 5,000 feet much of the country has no motor 
roads and many of the villages are inaccessible except by mule-tracks. 

The network is based on the roads running northwards from the 
principal ports, which are joined by two important longitudinal roads, 
one along the coast and the other using an interior depression. ‘The 
communications of the ports with their mountainous hinterlands are 
facilitated by north-south depressions. From Malaga three roads 
run across the Sierra de Espartales and the Sierra de Almojia which 
rise steeply behind the coastal vega. ‘The most important takes an 
indirect course to Granada running north-east to the Genil valley at 
Loja and then ascending the valley to Granada. The second road 
runs due north to the basin of Antequera (Photo. 134), and the third, 
a secondary connexion, follows the railway line up the steep-sided 
gorge of the Guadalhorce, and makes a passage round the Sierra de los 
Merinos to Ronda. Two narrow and inferior roads serve the long 
stretch of coast between Malaga and Almeria, one from Vélez-Malaga 
and the other from Motril; both take serpentine courses over the 
denuded mountain slopes. Communications across the mountains 
are easier from Almeria and a good road runs north-west to Guadix, 
where it joins the Granada—Lorca artery. Another route also con- 
nects Lorca directly with Almeria across the Sierra Alhamilla. 

The coastal artery is the more important of the longitudinal roads 
and runs from Almeria through Malaga and Algeciras to Cadiz, in 
many places at the foot of barren sierras and at the shore’s edge. 
The road along the well-marked depression between the Sierra 
Nevada and the lower mountains in the north runs from Seville 
through Antequera and up the Genil to Granada. It continues from 
Guadix between the snow-covered heights of the Sierra Nevada and 
broad cultivated plains to Baza. From Baza the route lies across a 
region of small grey hills, clad with patches of scrub, to Puerto 
Lumbreras on the Lorca—Almeria connexion. 


Road Construction 


The main obstacles to road-building are the Andalusian mountains 
and the Sierra Morena. The marshlands at the mouth of the Guadal- 
quivir also hinder road construction. 

The region is tolerably well supplied with road-building materials. 
A considerable quantity of granite is available from the Sierra 
Morena and limestone is obtainable throughout the area. ‘The total 
length of road in the eight Andalusian provinces is over 10,000 miles. 
There is a noticeable variation between the provinces in the propor- 
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tion of the total length of road with surfaces over 23 feet wide, and 
this ranges from 5 per cent. in Huelva to 33 per cent. in Malaga. A 
high percentage of all roads are treated with a good bituminous sur- 
face, especially in Huelva and Cadiz, but the normal surface is of 
ordinary macadam. A small number of roads near Cadiz and Seville 
are covered with concrete or paving blocks. 


Main Roads 
The roads are divided into two distinct groups: 


(a) The three roads along the Andalusian plain and through the 
Sierra Morena; these are the Cadiz—Valdepefias, Huelva— 
Seville, and Seville-—Meérida routes. 


(b) ‘The roads serving the ports south of the Andalusian mountains, 
two branches to the interior running from Malaga and 
Motril and the coastal artery from Lorca to Cadiz. 


1. Cadiz—Seville-Cordoba—V aldepefias. N. IV 


This is the major artery of southern Spain and one of the most 
important roads in the country, as it leads inland up the natural 
routeway of the Guadalquivir valley which is undoubtedly the best 
strategic entrance into Spain. The road itself is one of the six main 
national roads, being N. IV according to the Spanish classification. 
It has a bituminous surface with some stretches of asphalt and con- 
crete and it is normally about 23 feet wide. 

From Cadiz the road runs alongside the railway down the narrow 
isthmus that joins the town to the mainland at San Fernando. 
After skirting the marshlands and salt-pans along Cadiz bay it 
strikes inland up the very flat valley of the Guadalete keeping east of 
the low hills of San Cristébal.. The road approaches Jerez (35 miles) 
through the vineyards which thickly clothe the country-side, and 
thence skirts the uninhabited swamps of the lower Guadalquivir, to 
Los Palacios (78 miles). North of the swamps it crosses flat country 
with many olive-groves, citrus-plantations, and gardens to Seville 
(95 miles). 

Beyond Seville wheat-fields and olive-groves cover the dusty 
expanses of the plain. The road takes a very straight course to 
Carmona (114 miles) and becomes slightly more undulating near 
Ecija (148 miles), where the Genil river is bridged. Beyond La 
Carlota the countryside becomes hilly, and the road undulates con- 
siderably before crossing the Guadalquivir and entering the narrow 
streets of Cordoba (180 miles). 
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The rugged foothills of the Sierra Morena extend to the north as 
the road threads its way eastwards from Cérdoba through cultivated 
land which is divided up by lines of evergreen oaks. There are several 
ascents with gradients of 1 : 6 before Andujar (229 miles) is reached. | 
A straight course leads over the red-coloured earth thickly planted 
with olive-trees to Bailén, where the road leaves the Guadalquivir 
river to follow a tributary, the Guadiel, to La Carolina (262 miles). 
North of this town lies the Puerto de Despefiaperros at a height of 
2,520 feet, which is a very narrow steep-sided gorge cut into high 
schist walls. A winding descent is followed by a straight course over 
the barren landscape of La Mancha to the well-cultivated vineyards 
surrounding Valdepefias (305 miles). The continuation of the road 
to Madrid is described on pp. 463-4. 


2. Huelva—Seville. N. 431 


This road is a continuation of the coastal route which runs from the 
Spanish boundary at Ayamonte to Huelva. It is important because it 
joins the port of Huelva, the outlet for the copper mines of Rio Tinto, 
to Seville and the road system of Andalusia. 

From Huelva the road skirts the marshes of the lower Tinto river 
and runs northwards to the bridge-point at Niebla (18 miles) over 
very flat low-lying country. Dusty monotonous olive-groves, on the 
northern fringe of the swamps of Las Marismas, line the route as it 
proceeds eastwards to Seville (58 miles). 


3. Seville-Ménda. N. 630 

The Seville-—Mérida road is an important connexion across the 
Sierra Morena as it joins at Mérida the main artery from Badajoz to 
Madrid (N. V). Being one of the Carreteras del Circuito Nacional, 
it was kept in good repair before the Civil War, and has now a motor- 
able surface about 23 feet wide. 

From Seville the road runs due north up the valley of the Huelva 
river to El Ronquillo (30 miles), crossing the wheatlands and olive- 
groves stretching along the Guadalquivir valley and striking into the 
Sierra Morena. ‘The climb across the mountains is steep, and the 
route is undulating and serpentine to Santa Olalla (46 miles), a 
centre for the mines in the neighbourhood. Beyond this small town 
there is a climb to the watershed which leads through the Puerto de las 
Marismas to Fuente de Cantos (76 miles) at the southern edge of the 
Estremaduran plateau. ‘The countryside here is flat and produces 
mainly wheat, though patches of huerta with orchards and vines 
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surround the settlements. ‘Taking a practically straight course the 
road follows the railway beyond Los Santos to Mérida (124 miles), 
which it enters over a narrow Roman bridge, across the Guadiana. 


4. Malaga—Granada—faén—Bailén. N. 331 

Being the best of the roads leading across the Sierra Nevada from 
Malaga, this connexion has considerable strategic value. 

Leaving the fertile huerta surrounding Malaga, the road begins to 
climb the steep barren slopes of the Sierra de Almojia. The gradients 
are as high as 1 : 6 on the winding route through the Puerto de Len, 
3,280 feet high. The road continues to undulate at high altitudes to 
Colmenar (19 miles), and after passing through small fertile valleys 
interspersed with rocky gorges runs into the cultivated basin of 
Loja (49 miles). From Loja the road bends eastwards and follows the 
Genil valley through gently undulating country to Granada (83 miles). 

In the section from Granada to Jaén the route lies across the lower 
but rugged heights of the northern Andalusian mountains (Photo. 130). 
After leaving the huerta around Granada there is a sharp climb to the 
Puerto de Zegri and the road twists through uninhabited mountains 
to the pass of Carreteros. After a descent through the hamlet of 
Campillo de Arenas (118 miles) the route follows the winding Mestas 
valley which gradually widens as it approaches its confluence with the 
Guadalbullén. After bridging the river a short climb leads into 
Jaén (143 miles). 

North of Jaén, the gently undulating wheatlands of the Guadal- 
bullén valley extend to the Guadalquivir, whence the road, bordered 
by olives and vineyards, runs into Bailén, where it joins N. IV, the 
main Seville-—Madrid road (167 miles). 


5. Motril-Granada. WN. 323 


The connexion from Motril is a direct route from the coast to 
Granada. The road leaves Motril, surrounded by sugar-plantations, 
and climbing through the Sierra de Lujar winds up the valley of the 
Guadalfeo. It crosses the rocky heights of the Alpujarras and takes a 
serpentine course through several small mountain villages to Durcal 
(27 miles) in the fertile valley of the Lecrin. Passing the watershed 
the route runs into the Genil valley and reaches Granada (45 miles). 


6. Lorca—Almeria-Malaga—-Cadiz. N. 340 


This road is the continuation of the east-coast road from Valencia 
and Murcia, and connects the main ports of the southern coastal 
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strip. It was one of the improved Circuito Nacional roads, and the 
surface is mainly of asphalt. 

The first section of the route from Lorca to Almeria climbs over 
the high eastern ranges of the Andalusian mountains and is very 
circuitous. The road takes a straight course from Lorca to Puerto 
Lumbreras (10 miles) with the Sierra de 'Torrecilla rising on the west. 
After crossing a wide richly cultivated basin there is a bend to the 
east to the mining town of Vera (39 miles). Beyond Vera lie the peaks 
of the Sierra Cabrera and the Sierra Alhamilla which are very thinly 
covered with tufts of esparto grass and thyme, though fertile oases 
of orange-groves and vineyards follow the banks of small rivers and 
relieve the general barrenness. ‘Through this arid countryside the 
road runs westwards to Tabernas (78 miles), whence it descends 
the orchard-clad valley of the Andarax to Almeria (97 miles). 

From Almeria a direct course is taken over the sandy scrub-covered 
Llanos de Almeria to Adra (129 miles). Innumerable mountain 
torrents have to be crossed from here to Algeciras, and these are 
normally flooded in spring and dry in summer. Leaving Adra the 
heights of the Sierra de Contraviesa rise up on the north, and the 
road winds and undulates, crossing several deep ravines, on the way to 
Motril (167 miles). Fields of sugar-cane and orange-groves line the 
serpentine route at the foot of the Sierra de Almyara to the village 
of Nerja (202 miles). Thence the road, often crowded by strings 
of carts loaded with sugar-cane, continues through several small 
fishing-villages to the vega of Malaga (234 miles). - 

The road between Malaga and Algeciras is of the corniche type, 
and runs throughout over hilly country of great fertility at the edge 
of the sea. The cottages of fishing-hamlets line the route, the 
approach to Marbella (270 miles) being across a short sandy stretch 
of country covered with dwarf-pine and scrub. Continuing through 
Estepona the road follows the coast south with a short detour inland 
to cross the Guadiaro estuary. Having climbed to the Puerto de 
Higuerén which leads through the Sierra de Carbonera, the route 
follows the curving shores of Gibraltar bay to Algeciras (321 miles). 

The road to Tarifa (335 miles) lies over the steep-sided Sierra de 
Algarrobo which is crossed by two passes both at 1,115 feet. The 
route turns inland (Photo. 131) through the monotonous pastures 
which stretch between the Laguna de Janda and the sea until Chiclana 
is reached (383 miles). Beyond this town the road runs along the edge 
of the salt marshes to San Fernando and thence up the long isthmus 
leading to Cadiz (396 miles). 
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REGION V. EASTERN SPAIN 


Eastern Spain, or the Levantine region, consists of a coastal plain, 
varying in width from 1 to 20 miles, and bounded by the Iberic 
mountains in the north and the Andalusian mountains in the south, 
both of which form a considerable barrier owing to their large areas 
of arid limestone plateau deeply dissected by narrow river gorges. 
Road communication, therefore, from the towns of the densely peopled 
coastal plain to Madrid is accomplished with difficulty, there being 
few through routes across the mountains. The regional road net- 
work linking the huertas and serving the east coast towns is, in 
contrast, comparatively good. 


Road Networks 


North of Valencia the road system is poorly developed on the 
sparsely peopled limestone plateaux which separate the coastal fringe 
from the Ebro trough and the Meseta. There are two main connexions 
from the coast inland, the northern from Castell6én de la Plana to 
Alcafiiz on the edge of the Ebro trough, and the southern from 
‘Sagunto using a depression between the Sierra de Javalambre and 
the Sierra de Gudar to Teruel. The latter continues north up the 
Jiloca valley to Calatayud, where it meets the main Saragossa—Madrid 
artery. he principal cross-country road which takes a very hilly and 
circuitous route through the mountains runs from Alcafiiz to Teruel 
and thence south of the Montes Universales to Cuenca. ‘The 
coastal plain is very narrow between ‘Tortosa and Sagunto and the 
main artery between the two towns usually runs close to the coast. 
Secondary roads are not well developed in the area as a whole, the 
most important of them radiating from Castellon de la Plana on the 
coast and ‘Teruel inland. 

In the central area the road system is controlled entirely by 
Valencia, which is situated on a coastal plain about 20 miles wide, 
crossed by the lower Turia and Jucar rivers. A dense network of roads 
serves the many subsidiary settlements on the Valencian huerta, but 
ends abruptly westwards at the foothills of the Iberic mountains, 
which are about 850 feet high in the neighbourhood of Chiva. 
Beyond these hills the high inaccessible plateaux of the Sierra 
de Martes, where the narrow river gorges such as that of the Turia 
are useless as routeways, extend to the Meseta. ‘There is only one 
through connexion, the Valencia—Madrid artery, which has branches 

' from Requena to Albacete and from Minglanilla and Olivares to 
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Cuenca. In the south the Andalusian mountains which stretch to the 
coast at Cabo de la Nao cut off the Valencian huerta from easy 
communication with Alicante and Murcia, so that the main coast road 
after a direct passage from Sagunto bifurcates at Silla. The longer | 
branch still follows the coast through Gandia; the other, which 
is a direct but mountainous route, crosses the steep slopes of the 
Sierra Grossa to Alcoy, continuing over the Sierra Carrasqueta to 
Alicante. 

The road network of the southern Levantine region is based on 
three principal towns, Alicante, Murcia, and Cartagena. The 
Alicante-Murcia connexion skirts the edge of the sierras to Orihuela 
and thence runs across the level and fertile basin of the lower Segura 
whilst the Alicante-Cartagena road follows the low-lying coast. 
The main connexion with the interior from Alicante follows the 
Vinalapé valley to Villena and takes the same route as the railway via 
Almansa to Albacete, having many secondary branches leading 
through the sierras to Yecla, Alcoy, Jativa, and Requena. From Carta- 
gena the main artery crosses the low sierras which separate the port 
from its densely peopled hinterland around Murcia whilst a secondary 
coastal road continues south to Aguilas. Murcia, standing at the 
threshold of the extensive sparsely populated and barren Andalusian 
mountains, is a nodal point of some importance guarding the valley 
routes leading up the Segura river towards Albacete, and along its 
tributary the Sangonera to Lorca, as well as the connexions with 
Cartagena and Alicante. 


Road Construction 


Materials for road building are not easily obtainable in the Levan- 
tine region, for, although a certain quantity of limestone and gravel 
is quarried, no granite is available locally. 

The total length of roads in the five provinces of Castellon, 
Valencia, Alicante, Murcia, and Albacete is small, there being about 
7,500 miles, of which a small proportion, ranging from 11 per cent. 
in Murcia to 25 per cent. in Valencia, has a good surface, the rest being 
of ordinary macadam. The roads as a whole are narrow and are 
reputed to be the worst repaired in Spain, especially in the south near 
Murcia. Watersplashes are very common, and, though improved in 
recent years, they form a considerable hindrance in winter. Several 
of the main roads, including the coastal artery, take roughly the 
same route as the railways, so that there are many level crossings. 
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Four main roads—the coastal artery and three routes from the 
coastal towns to the interior—are briefly described. 


1. Tortosa—Castellon—V alencia—Alicante-Murcia—Lorca. N. 340 


This road was one of the Carreteras del Circuito Nacional, and 
though some stretches are in poor condition, it is important as the 
main link between the cities of the Mediterranean seaboard. 

From Tortosa the road rises above the well-wooded slopes of the 
lower Ebro valley and takes a direct course over a plain clad with 
extensive vineyards which is cut off from the sea by the Sierra de 
Montsia. For a short distance near Vinaroz (28 miles), the route lies 
along the shore, but then runs west of the Sierra de Irta and beyond 
Alcala de Chivert crosses wine-producing country backed by a series 
of low hills which recede from the coast round the orange-groves of 
Castellon de laPlana (76 miles). ‘Thence the south-western alinement 
of the coast is followed past the commanding fortress hill of Sagunto 
to the extremely fertile and densely peopled huerta of »Valencia 
(117 miles). 

The more indirect but faster route between Valencia and Alicante 
follows the coast, passing first through the orchards surrounding the 
town and along the western edge of the lagoon of La Albufera to 
Gandia (158 miles). A hilly section follows across the sierras which 
jut out into the sea at Cabo de la Nao. Here the road traverses several 
rock tunnels and defiles and reaching the coast again at Punta Ifach 
(189 miles; Photo. 133) keeps close to it most of the way to Alicante 
(230 miles). | 

The route to Murcia from Alicante turns inland and circumventing 
the Sierra de Portichuelo makes its way through the date-palm 
groves near Elche and crosses a wide cultivated plain to Orihuela 
(266 miles). ‘Thence it runs along the Segura valley which is bounded 
by the fretted outline of the arid Sierra de Orihuela to Murcia 
(281 miles). 

~ Beyond Murcia the richly cultivated valley of the Sangonera valley 
leads directly to Lorca and so links the town with the Andalusian 
road system. 


2. Valencia-Olivares (Madrid). N. LI 


This is one of the six arterial roads of Spain, being the main 
connexion to the interior from the Mediterranean coast between 
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the Ebro delta and the mouth of the Segura. Although one of 
the Carreteras del Circuito Nacional, the surface is throughout of 
ordinary macadam. The bridges over the Cabriel and Jucar rivers 
are strategically important. | 
Leaving Valencia the road runs straight across the huerta to the 
hills which near Bufiol (23 miles) confine the route between limestone 
cliffs, and then emerges on to a plateau, covered with vineyards near 
the Magro river. Beyond Villargordo (63 miles) a bridge, about 175 
feet long and 65 feet above the water, crosses the gorge of the Cabriel 
river and has considerable strategic value, as there is no alternative 
crossing nearby (Photo. 132). The exit from the gorge is made along a 
narrow causeway, 30 yards long, with a drop of about 60 feet on either 
side. The road has now reached plateau country which is at first well 
cultivated with olive-groves and vineyards but gradually becomes 
more barren as Motilla del Palancar (94 miles) is approached. After 
crossing a bridge, about 210 feet long, over the Jucar river near 
Valverde (121 miles) the road twists with hairpin bends to Olivares 
(125 miles). The section of the road from Olivares to Madrid is 
described on pp. 462-463. 


3. Alicante—Albacete 


This road is the main through connexion from Alicante, and at 
Albacete joins the road running inland from Murcia. One of the 
characteristics of the route is the situation of the main settlements, 
such as Novelda, Sax, Almansa, and Chinchilla, on the slopes of 
castle-crowned hills which thus command the highway. 

West of Alicante the road crosses the barren Sierra Foncatent to 
Novelda (15 miles), and thence follows the narrow but fertile valley 
of the Vinalapé to Almansa (58 miles). A large reservoir, the Laguna 
de San Benito, lies to the north, as the route continues across arid and 
monotonous country to Albacete (104 miles). 


4. Cartagena—Murcia—Albacete. N. 301 


The road from Cartagena was one of the Carreteras del Circuito 
Nacional, and has at present a good motorable surface, almost entirely 
of asphalt. It is a very important connexion, Cartagena being the 
principal naval harbour on the Mediterranean coast of Spain. 

Communications between Cartagena and Murcia are hindered by 
a range of coastal hills including the Sierra de Carrascoy, about 
2,000 feet high. The road runs across the level cultivated plain north © 
of Cartagena and uses the Puerto de la Cadena, at 1,125 feet through 





133. The Punta de Ifach from the Valencia—Alicante road 





134. Road in southern Spain; Malaga to Antequera 





135. Local road on the north Meseta near Toro 
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the sierras, descending the orchard-covered slopes of the Segura 
valley to Murcia (30 miles). 

From Murcia the route lies to the north-west and follows the 
Segura valley through orange-groves and vineyards to Cieza 
(55 miles), whence a winding undulating stretch over the Sierra de 
las Cobras leads to Hellin (81 miles). Albacete (118 miles) is reached 
by a straight road which undulates over the monotonous plateau, 
which is mainly under wheat and olives. 


REGION VI. CATALONIA AND THE EBrRO ‘TROUGH 


The road network of Catalonia and the Ebro trough serves 
north-eastern Spain between the Pyrenees and the Iberic mountains. 
Its main task is to connect the industrial region of Barcelona with 
markets in other parts of Spain, and, except for the coastal link 
with the Levantine coastlands, most of the main connexions have to 
cross the arid and scantily peopled plateaux of the Ebro trough. 
Here Saragossa controls routes to the Basque Lands, the north 
coast, the Meseta, and the Pyrenean passes (Fig. 97). 

Two important factors have greatly affected the shape of the road- 
net within the region. ‘The first is the difficult mountainous terrain of 
Catalonia itself, formed by a series of hills running from south-west to 
north-east which hinder communications from the coast and con- 
fine them to a few transverse valleys, such as that of the Llobregat. 
The second is the barrier formed by the deep, almost impassable 
gorge of the lower Ebro, which is crossed by no bridge for over 
30 miles. The roads, therefore, which follow the course of the upper 
valley and its tributaries are forced to take a long detour to the 
north across the Llanos de Urgel before reaching the coast near 
Barcelona. 


Road Networks 


Catalonia. 'The heart of the Catalan road system is Barcelona, 
which stands where the routes from the Llobregat and Besos valleys 
meet the coastal artery from France to Valencia. ‘The local network 
of roads is dense in the neighbourhood of Barcelona, particularly in 
a triangle between Barcelona, Martorell, and Granollers, where the 
industrial concentration is very great. The main roads out of the city 
diverge around the hill of Tibidabo which rises immediately behind 
the town, and they then branch out on the lowlands which extend to 
the Sierra de Montserrat. 

A 3703 Gg 
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North of Barcelona the network is based on two main roads from 
France, one the Gerona—Barcelona route, which utilizes an interior 
depression between Gerona and Pineda, and the other the Puigcerda— 
Vich-Barcelona road following the upper Ter and Congost valleys 
(for description see p. 421). Several cross-connexions join these two 
roads, using the gaps through the sierras. ‘The most important is the 
route running from the coast at S. Felii de Guixols through Santa 
Coloma de Farnés and north of the Sierra de Montseny to Vich; 
it continues into the Llobregat valley at Manresa. 

To the west of Barcelona the main routes are those across the 
sierras to Lérida, and to the south those along the coast to Tarragona 
and Tortosa. A road through the Priorato wine region from ‘Tarra- 
gona and Reus bridges the Ebro at Mora and through Gandesa is 
connected with Alcaniz. 

Ebro Trough. The road system of the Ebro trough is controlled by 
four towns, Lérida in the east, Saragossa in the centre, and Tudela 
and Logrofio in the upper valley of the river. Lérida, which stands on 
the Segre river surrounded by the irrigated plains of the Llanos de 
Urgel and La Noguera, is the junction for the roads of the eastern 
Pyrenean valleys with the main connexions from Catalonia to 
Saragossa. 

Saragossa is the most important of the road centres as it controls 
the routes following the valley of the Ebro and its tributaries, the 
Gallego and Jalén. Roads radiating from it follow the pattern of the 
Ebro and its tributary valleys mainly because settlements and agri- 
cultural developments are strictly confined to the streams by the 
widespread scarcity of water. Saragossa is at the cross-roads of the 
connexions from Barcelona, Madrid, Huesca, and Tudela. 

In the upper valley Tudela, which lies between the semi-desert 
country of Las Bardenas and the rugged heights of the Sierra del 
Moncayo, guards the Saragossa—Logrofio main road, a good road up 
the Zidaco valley to Pamplona, and a secondary connexion with 
Soria; Logrofio controls the local network serving the Rioja Alta 
including the continuation of the Ebro valley route to Miranda. 


Road Construction 


Road materials, particularly granite and limestone, are easily 
available in Catalonia, but not in the Ebro trough. The total length 
of roads within the region is about 8,500 miles, most of which is in 
the provinces of Barcelona and Saragossa. Barcelona province has a 
very high proportion (78%) of roads with good surfaces of asphalt or 
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concrete, but the average throughout the region is about 20 per cent., 
the remainder having ordinary macadam surfaces. 

This region, especially in the neighbourhood of Barcelona, suffered 
very badly during the Civil War, and many of the bridges destroyed at 
that time were still not repaired by the early part of 1943. The road 
surfaces too have badly deteriorated. 


Main Roads 
1. Gerona—Barcelona—Tarragona—Tortosa. N. 340 


This is the coastal artery of Catalonia and is joined at Gerona by 
the road from France through Figueras (p. 421). 

Leaving Gerona the road is undulating as it crosses extensive 
woods of pines and ilex in its descent to the coast at Pineda (30 
miles). ‘Thence it follows closely the south-west alinement of the 
shore, through numerous seaside villages, and is mainly a corniche 
road, followed by a railway on the east. The route is fairly sinuous 
to Arenys de Mar (38 miles), and thence winds through rock cut- 
tings to the industrial centres of Matard and Badalona (56 miles). 
Beyond Badalona a crossing has to be made by ferry over the Besos 
river as the bridge was destroyed in the Civil War. Suburbs extend 
along the remainder of the route thence to Barcelona (62 miles). 

Numerous factory buildings line the streets leading out of 
Barcelona, which give place in the south to fruit-trees densely cloth- 
ing the level, fertile plain of the Llobregat. From Castelldefels 
(83 miles) the road again follows the coast, at first through flat 
pine-covered country and thence winding across the scrub-covered 
hills of the Costas de Garraf to Sitges (go miles). At Garraf there 
is an important cement factory with a private harbour. Crossing a 
well-cultivated plain beyond Sitges and turning inland for a short 
distance to Vendrell (107 miles) the road then returns to the coast 
and follows it to Tarragona (124 miles). 

A very undulating route with many zigzags serves the coastal area 
between Tarragona and Tortosa. At first running through fertile and 
fairly level country near Villaseca the road is bordered by vineyards, 
but later becomes very winding and undulating. Beyond Hospitalet 
(144 miles) there is a rapid descent with ten zigzags down the col de 
Balagué and a winding course is continued through a series of short 
defiles to 'Tortosa (180 miles). 


2. Tarragona—Lérida. N. 240 
This is the most direct connexion from the coast to Lérida and is 
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one of the more important strands of the road network centring on 
Lérida. 

From ‘Tarragona to Valls (13 miles) the route lies northwards across 
the low hills thickly covered with vines, almonds, and olives which 
surround the valley of the Francoli. It then makes a very winding 
3-mile climb, with maximum gradients of 1 : 10 across the Sierra 
de Prades, and descends to Montblanch. After bridging the Francoli 
river the course lies to the north-west, at first across the Sierra de la 
Llena with many curves to Borjas Blancas (44 miles), whence a 
straight gently undulating road leads over the arid Llanos de Urgel 
. to Lérida (59 miles). 


3. Barcelona—Lérida—Saragossa—Calatayud. N. II 


This is the principal artery from Catalonia through the ee 
trough, as well as the chief connexion between the two most 
important cities in Spain, Barcelona and Madrid. ‘The road generally 
has a good tarmac surface, but it deteriorates considerably between 
Saragossa and Calatayud. 

The industrial suburbs of Barcelona straggle along the route to 
San Felit (8 miles), whence a gradual ascent is made up the level 
well-cultivated valley of the Llobregat. A very serpentine and hilly 
route leads thence across the lower slopes of the Sierra de Montserrat, 
with a steep curving descent to the wooded country surrounding the 
industrial town of Igualada (42 miles). Westwards the landscape 
becomes gradually less rugged, and opens out near Cervera (64 miles) 
into an open cultivated plain, with the peaks of the Pyrenees visible 
in the north as Lérida (99 miles) is approached, across the Llanos de 
Urgel. Here in 1942 progress was very slow across a temporary 
bridge over the Segre, built to replace one destroyed in the Civil 
War. 

The road between Lérida and Saragossa crosses the scrub-covered 
hills of Los Monegros, and then follows the northern side of the Ebro 
valley. Barren hills lie to the north, and an extensive plain extends to 
the south as far as Almaraz, where a steep descent is made to the 
Cinca, the river being bridged at Fraga (117 miles). After a climb up 
the western side of the valley the peaks of Maladetta and Monte 
Perdido are visible on the north. A very winding road leads across 
the hills of Los Monegros, and then runs up the cultivated level 
valley of the Ebro beyond Osera (169 miles). The towers and build- 
ings of Saragossa come in sight at some distance from the city, which 
commands an important bridge-point over the Ebro (188 miles). 
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Saragossa is separated from Calatayud by a rugged, dissected 
stretch of the [beric mountains, and the road is very winding and 
hilly. Bridging the Imperial Canal 4 miles outside the city, the road 
begins to climb near La Muela, and after a short stretch across a 
valley ascends beyond La Almunia de Dona Godina (218 miles) with 
several zigzag bends to the Puerto de Morata at 2,328 feet. The 
descent to the small village of El Frasno is followed by a second 
steep climb to the Puerto del Frasno at 2,555 feet, and again by a 
long descent before the third col, the Puerto Cavero, at 2,510 feet is 
reached. The road then winds down the hill-side to the Jalén valley, 
in which lies Calatayud (241 miles; N. 2, pp. 456-457). 


4. Saragossa~Tudela—Logrotio-Armition. N. 232 


This is the main connexion from Saragossa to the Basque Lands 
and throughout its length follows the right bank of the Ebro. It is 
important because it joins the Barcelona—Madrid route (N. II) at 
Saragossa with the Irun—Madrid road (N. I) at Armifién, 6 miles 
north-east of Miranda de Ebro. 

There is a good straight road between Saragossa and Tudela 
(52 miles) with a bridge over the Imperial Canal 2 miles beyond 
Alagén. The flat valley floor of the Ebro is intensively cultivated in 
this section and is bounded on the south by the barren heights of the 
Sierra del Moncayo. The route continues from ‘Tudela to Calahorra 
(78 miles) crossing monotonous country, and thence winds to the 
north of a broken precipice of rocks to Logrofio (108 miles). From 
this town it makes its way through the district of La Rioja passing 
several small hamlets set amidst vineyards, with the Cerro de San 
Lorenzo rising conspicuously in the south to 5,990 feet. ‘The last 
section of the road crosses a bridge over the Ebro, 4 miles from Haro, 
and 6 miles upstream reaches Armifién (147 miles). 


ReGcion VIJ. NorTHERN 'TABLELAND 


The road network of the northern Meseta serves the level and 
monotonous plateaux of Old Castile and Leén and connects them 
across the barrier of the Central Sierras with Madrid and over the 
deserted heights of the Iberic mountains with the Ebro trough. On 
the plateau the roads run in straight direct lines between the towns 
which like Valladolid, Burgos, and Salamanca normally command 
important bridges and occupy strategic positions. In the sierras, 
however, the passes are few and clearly defined, and the routes, 
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winding through rocky defiles and over pine-clad slopes, are con- 
trolled at a few points such as Avila and Segovia (Photo. 135). 


Road Network 


On the Northern Tableland the road system as a whole is well de- 
veloped and is based on four main arteries, all of which run across 
this area towards Madrid (Fig. 98). The four arteries are: 


1. (Saragossa) Calatayud—Madrid. 

2. (Iran) Burgos—Madrid. 

3. (Corunna) Benavente-Medina—Madrid. 

4. (Portuguese Boundary) Salamanca~Avila—Madrid. 


These roads divide the plateau north of the Central Sierras into 
three sectors, an eastern, a central, and a western, within which 
subsidiary networks have grown up. 

The eastern road sector between the Calatayud and Burgos roads 
covers the northern ranges of the Iberic mountains, with their high 
and bleak plateaux between 5,000 and 7,000 feet. Most of the con- 
nexions pass through the small town of Soria, which lies on the edge 
of the Sierra Cebollera beside the upper Douro. The direct Calatayud 
road passes Soria and makes its way south of the highest parts of the 
Sierra Moncayo, Sierra Cebollera, and Sierra de la Demanda succes- 
sively. here are also connexions from Soria south to Guadalajara 
and Alcolea del Pinar, west down the Douro to Aranda (on the 
Burgos—Madrid route), east to Tudela and north through the Sierra 
Cebollera, by the Puerto de Piqueras at 5,610 feet to Logrono. As 
a whole, however, the road network for such a large area is very 
scanty, and the roads are usually in poor condition. ‘This is due to 
the absence of large towns, the general sparsity of population, and 
the poverty of resources, which make this one of the most inaccessible 
regions in Spain. 

The road network in the central sector serves the plateaux of Old 
Castile which extend almost unbroken between the Burgos and the 
Benavente—Villacastin roads, and in this area the cities which formerly 
acted as fortresses on the open plateaux are closely interconnected. 
Though the valleys of rivers such as the Arlanzén and Pisuerga are 
used as routeways, rivers on the plateau are mainly obstacles, as they 
often flow in deep narrow gorges which are difficult to bridge. The 
principal nodal point within this sector is Valladolid, which stands on 
the Pisuerga river just north of the Douro and is surrounded by 
dreary undulating plains. The main routes through the city are the 
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(Oviedo)—Leén-Villacastin and the (Santander)—Palencia—Salamanca 
through roads, with connexions east to Aranda up the Douro valley 
and south-east to Segovia. Other important centres here are Palencia, 
the key to the roads of the Tierra del Campos area, Tordesillas, at the 
cross-roads between the Salamanca—Valladolid and Benavente— 
Madrid routes, and Villacastin, where the Valladolid and Salamanca 
connexions meet. 

The western road sector between the Benavente—Villacastin and 
Salamanca—Avila arteries covers the desolate plains of Leén which 
extend to the frontier with Portugal. The network is scanty, and the 
connexions with the Portuguese road system very few. ‘There are, 
however, important route centres here, guarding the approaches to 
Portugal, including Salamanca and Zamora. 

The Central Sierras separate the roads of Old Castile and Leén 
from the plains around Madrid, and restrict the routes to a few clearly 
defined passes. In the east the Burgos road utilizes the Somosierra 
pass at 4,757 feet, the most direct of the connexions between the 
northern plains and Madrid. Twenty-five miles to the west lies the 
pass of Navacerrada, which being at 5,833 feet is snowed up from 
December to March (Photo. 140). Owing to its height and steepness 
this route is only used by a secondary road from Segovia to Madrid, 
which is nevertheless important as the only motorable pass through 
the central Sierra de Guadarrama. The Guadarrama pass at 4,151 
feet, with a fall of only about 1,700 feet to the plateau, is one of the 
most utilized in the whole sierras, being crossed by the road from 
Villacastin to Madrid which was built in 1749 (Photo. 139). Napoleon 
himself hounded his armies across this pass in December 1808 in 
order to cut off Moore’s retreat from Corunna. 

In the western ranges of the Central Sierras, such as the Sierra de 
Gredos, the roads take circuitous routes to avoid the mountains. 
Avila, however, commands a network of secondary roads to Madrid, 
Toledo, and ‘Talavera, which use passes at about 5,000 feet, but all 
are difficult of access, and the descent to the south is very steep. 
Between the Sierra de Gredos and the poverty-stricken Sierra de 
Gata, however, the valley of the Alagén provides a well-marked 
natural routeway, used by the Salamanca—Plasencia road. Here the 
Béjar pass, 3,438 feet high, crosses a spur of the mountains, about 
20 miles north of Plasencia. 


Road Construction 


The terrain on the whole is very suitable for road construction, but 
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there is a scarcity of local road-building material except in the 
Sierra de Guadarrama where granite is available. Many of the roads 
have remained in poor condition since the Civil War, with many 
pot-holes and bad surfaces generally. Good well-graded roads had © 
been constructed through the passes of the Central Sierras before 
1939, but it is probable that these will now have deteriorated. ‘The 
only area in which great attention has been paid to road improve- 
ments since 1939 is that around Salamanca and the Portuguese 
frontier. Here strategic needs have been primarily considered and 
many bridges have been reinforced, particularly near Ciudad Rodrigo. 

The roads as a whole are of average width, about one-quarter 
of the provincial roads being over 23 feet wide. This proportion 
ranges, however, from 11 per cent. in the mountainous province of 
Avila to 34 per cent. in the plateau of Zamora. The surface of the 
roads varies very much locally even on major routes, but in most 
of the northern provinces such as Palencia the proportion of routes 
with good surfaces ranges from 15 to 20 per cent., the rest being of 
ordinary macadam. 


Main Roads 


Four main arteries to Madrid, from Calatayud, Burgos, Leén, and 
Salamanca, and also a direct connexion between the Portuguese boun- 
dary and Burgos are given general descriptions. 


1. Calatayud—Madrid. N. I 


This is the second part of the Barcelona—Saragossa—Madrid route, 
the principal connexion from the north-east to the capital. ‘The sur- 
face is good and the climbs well graded throughout. On leaving 
Calatayud an easy but sinuous road runs beside the railway along. 
the Jalon valley to Alhama de Aragén (17 miles), a small health resort. 
Thence it becomes more hilly, making a well-graded rise to Arcos 
and with many tortuous curves passing through the gorge of the Jalon, 
beneath high red cliffs. Emerging from the gorge the route runs 
across high moorland to the turning to Medinaceli (52 miles), which 
lies a short distance on the north. 

Leaving the Jalén valley the steep winding road bends south- 
wards crossing the Sierra Ministra to Alcolea de Pinar (63 miles) and 
thence turns south-west running over the hill-sides with the heights 
of the Guadarrama mountains visible on the north, to Guadalajara 
(112 miles). A bridge crosses the Henares in Guadalajara, and the 
northern bank of the river is then followed through cultivated country 








136. A stretch of the Madrid—Irin road 





137. The southern descent from the Somosierra pass 





138. A stretch of the Madrid—Corunna road 





139. The summit of the Guadarrama pass in summer 
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to Alcala de Henares (127 miles). Several of the hills in the neigh- 
bourhood are surmounted by castles which formerly guarded this 
important highway. ‘Traversing three villages the road after follow- 
ing tram-lines for 5 miles enters the centre of Madrid (147 miles). 


2. Burgos-Madrid. N. I 


The arterial road between Burgos and Madrid runs almost due 
north-south and is the most direct connexion between the two 
Castiles. It is the continuation of the important (Paris)-Irun—Madrid 
road and also the main connexion between Santander and Madrid. 
As a whole the road is winding and hilly, though nowhere having 
gradients of over 1: 10, and the surface of tarmac or stone setts is in 
a fair state of repair, except in villages. Throughout its course the 
road is surrounded by much ploughed land (Photo. 136). 

From Burgos to Aranda de Duero the route skirts the western edge 
of the Iberic mountains, with the plateau of Old Castile stretching 
away towards Palencia and Valladolid. The road winds considerably 
with steep climbs and descents, crossing a narrow bridge over the 
Arlanza at Lerma, and another over the Douro at the entrance to 
Aranda (50 miles). 

Making its way towards the foothills of the Central Sierras, the 
course lies through a dreary countryside with low barren hills and 
poverty-stricken villages. As the climb begins towards the Puerto 
de Somosierra (87 miles) which lies at 4,757 feet between the Sierra 
de Guadarrama and the Sierra de Ayllon, trees become more frequent 
and the landscape less arid. Snow covers the pass occasionally between 
December and February (Photo. 137). Descending from Somosierra, 
the route continues to wind and undulate through a barren area, with 
a small amount of scrub-cover, and passes several settlements, the 
most important being Buitrago and Lozoyuela (110 miles). 

From El Molar (125 miles) the descent towards Madrid begins, 
along a very winding road with a bridge over the R. Guadalix. The 
almost deserted wheat-producing plains reach right up to the suburbs 
of Madrid, and the road runs across them to enter the capital on the 
north (151 miles). 


3. Leon—Valladolid-Villacastin. N. 601 


This is the continuation of the main road from Gijon and Oviedo, 
over the Cantabrian mountains, and through Valladolid joins the — 
Madrid route at Villacastin. The surface is not in good condition as 
a whole; there are stretches of concrete road near Valladolid. 
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Between Leoén and Valladolid the route lies to the south-east over 
open plains at a general level of 2,600 feet with little cover. From 
Leén a gentle ascent with several bridges climbs to Mansilla (12 
miles), and thence a straight course leads through many small villages — 
to Medina de Rioseco (58 miles), where there is a bridge over the 
Seguilla river. The last 25 miles run across the dreary Paramo de la 
Meidarra beside the railway. 

After bridging the Pisuerga river in Valladolid (82 miles) and the 
Douro 6 miles south, the road continues over monotonous level 
plateaux, flanked by pine-groves near Olmedo (103 miles). Having 
traversed the narrow streets of five small settlements it reaches the 
junction with the Corunna—Madrid (N. VI) artery, near Sanchidrian, 
12 miles north of Villacastin (150 miles). 


4. Benavente—Villacastin-Madnid. N. VI 


The route between Benavente and Madrid is the second section of 
the Corunna—Madrid artery (Photo. 138), and joins at Tordesillas 
roads to Salamanca and Valladolid, and at Villacastin connexions with 
Avila and Segovia. 

After crossing the Esla canal in Benavente the road, which has a 
poor surface, with deep pot-holes, runs through flat open plateau, 
with a few scattered clumps of stone-pines. Beyond the hamlet of 
Almaraz de la Mota there is a steep climb, and thence the road surface 
gradually improves to Tordesillas (46 miles), an important bridge- 
point on the Douro. 

Rising above the tree-lined banks of the Douro the route is 
bordered by extensive plantations of stone-pines through Medina del 
Campo (62 miles) and Arévalo (81 miles). Thence it climbs up a deep 
gully and still flanked by woods enters Villacastin (109 miles). 

Villacastin is separated from Madrid by the south-west to north-east 
alinement of the Sierra de Guadarrama, about 7,800 feet high, which 
rises abruptly from the Castilian plains and slopes more gently down 
to Madrid. The road rises steeply from Villacastin across a country- 
side gradually becoming more rocky and broken. Stone pillars stand 
on the sides of the road marking the depth of the winter snows. The 
ascent to the pass is about 34 miles long, and is fairly steep with 
gradients of 1: 7, though the corners are well banked and are protected 
by heavy parapets (Photo. 139). The pass, the Puerto de Guadarrama, 
4,151 feet high, which may be snowed up between December and 
March, commands a view over the wide plain to the south (126 miles). 
The descent is less steep, and a well-graded road runs down about 





140. The summit of the Navacerrada pass in summer 





141. The Roman bridge at Mérida 





142. Ciudad Rodrigo on the morning after it had been stormed by Wellington’s 
troops, 19 fanuary 1812 
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143. Ciudad Rodrigo, a frontier town on the road from Madrid to Lisbon, at the 
present day 
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goo feet to Torrelodones (143 miles). ‘Thence the plain opens out, 
with the few trees confined mainly to the river banks, and the road 
with gentle undulations reaches Madrid (161 miles). 


5. Portuguese boundary—Salamanca-Tordesillas—V alladolid—Burgos. 
N. 620 | 


This road follows one of the principal routeways between Portugal 
and Spain, one that has been used constantly by invading armies, par- 
ticularly in the Peninsular War (Photos. 142 and 143). It gives access 
along the Mondego valley to the Portuguese lowlands at Coimbra, 
whilst in Spain it runs through the great nodal points of Salamanca 
and Valladolid to Burgos, where it joins the direct road to France. 

The first section of the route between Fuentes de Ofioro, where the 
fontier line is marked by stones, and Ciudad Rodrigo (20 miles) has 
a poor untarred surface which in 1940 was scheduled for reconstruc- 
tion. The area is flat with very little cover. Beyond Ciudad Rodrigo 
the road passes over several long embankments through marshy 
country to Boadilla (42 miles), whence evergreen oak-trees break up 
the open country bounded in the south by the heights of the Sierra 
de Gata. 

From Salamanca (75 miles) the route lies across the flat, mono- 
tonous, and barren plains of northern Castile. ‘The hamlets passed 
are small and of no importance; 'Tordesillas (127 miles), though itself 
merely a village, is the junction with the Corunna—Madrid (N. I) 
artery and has an eight-arched bridge over the Douro. From here to 
Valladolid (146 miles) the route lies along the banks of the Douro and 
Pisuerga rivers, with clumps of pine-trees on either side of the road. 

Between Valladolid and Burgos there are many long narrow bridges 
over the Pisuerga and Arlanzon rivers, their tributaries, and canals. 
For 20 miles the road which runs along the Pisuerga valley leads also 
to Palencia, but it branches off g miles south of that town to follow 
‘te well-cultivated Arlanzén river with its extensive vineyards and 
wheat-fields. From Celada del Camino (207 miles) poplars and 
apple-trees line the route, which continues with slight undulations 
until the towers of Burgos cathedral come into view. It runs into 
the city through chestnut and poplar avenues and bridges the R. 
Arlanzén (221 miles). 


6. Salamanca—Avila—Villacastin 


This is the most direct road between Salamanca and Madrid and 
so of considerable importance. 
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For the first 27 miles the road takes a straight course over an open 
plain to Pefiarranda de Bracamonte, beyond which it undulates gently 
over low hills used mainly as rough pasture to La Alamedilla (56 
miles). Between this village and Avila the route winds across boulder-_ 
strewn wastes covering the slopes of the Sierra de Gredos. Avila 
(62 miles) is a walled city with very narrow streets and the main road 
avoids them, by-passing the town on the north. Thence the course lies 
along the northern slopes of the Sierra de Gredos through rough 
pasture with very few settlements. At Villacastin (80 miles) the 
road joins the Corunna—Madrid (N. VI) connexion; its continuation 
is described on pp. 458-459. 


Recion VIII. SouTHERN 'TABLELAND 


The southern Meseta is an area where physical conditions favour 
the building of roads but economic factors and the sparsity of popu- 
lation restrict the need for them. On the barren level plains of La 

Mancha which cover the south-eastern part of the region the only 
obstacles to communications are the reedy swamps surrounding many 
of the watercourses. These plains grade gently into those of New 
Castile, where the roads, as in La Mancha, are ‘treeless, hedgeless 
and ditchless’ as they pick their way across stubble and ploughland 
towards Madrid. In the east the bramble-covered hillocks and arid 
plateaux of Extremadura extend to the Portuguese frontier. Here the 
physical structure is alined from east to west with the scrub country 
of the Montes de Toledo and Sierra de Guadalupe, separating the 
Tagus valley from that of the Guadiana. Both of these rivers, how- 
ever, run in deep narrow gorges of little use as routeways and difficult 
to bridge. The plateau terminates in the north at the foot of the 
Central Sierras; in the south it merges into the scrub-clad Sierra 
Morena (Fig. 99). 


Road Networks 


As in the north Meseta, the road system is scantily developed and 
hinges almost entirely on a few main roads which are through con- 
nexions from the peripheral towns to Madrid. Three of these are of 
great importance: 


1. (Valencia)—Olivares—Madnrid. 
2. (Seville)—Valdepetias—Madrid. 
3. (Portuguese boundary)—Badajoz—Madrid. 
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They divide the road networks into four sectors: an eastern between 
the Saragossa and Valencia roads; a south-eastern covering La 
Mancha and extending to the Seville route; a south-western serving 
a large area of Extremadura to the Badajoz road; and a western, 
which lies between that connexion and the Central Sierras. There is 
no barrier comparable with that of the Central Sierras on the north 
Meseta to prevent easy access to Madrid. 

The eastern road sector consists of a large area of the Iberic 
mountains, including the Serrania de Cuenca, and the plains of New 
Castile. In the sierras the network is very scanty, owing to the 
poverty and width of the mountain barrier rather than to its height, 
but the road networks becomes slightly more dense near Madrid. All 
the local routes converge on Cuenca, which stands above the gorge 
of the upper Jucar on the western edge of the high plateaux. The 
main connexions to the town run from Guadalajara on the Saragossa— 
Madrid road, and from ‘Tarancon, Olivares, and Minglanilla on the 
Valencia—Madrid route. One winding connexion comes from the 
east crossing the Serrania de Cuenca from Teruel. 

In the sector between the Valencia~Madrid and Seville—Valde- 
penas—Madrid arteries, the roads are more highly developed and in 
better condition. A very important route runs north-west from 
Albacete over the flat plains of La Mancha to the Valdepefias road 
at Ocana. Albacete itself is an important road centre, being the 
meeting-place not only of main connexions from Alicante, Cartagena, 
and Ocafia, but of secondary roads from Linares and Minglanilla. 
There are other cross-connexions within this sector, the chief of them 
running between Olivares and Puerto Lapiche and from Tarancon 
to Ocafia. North of Aranjuez, where the Tagus is bridged on the 
Valdepefias route, the local roads multiply rapidly as Madrid is 
approached. 

The network of roads between the Valdepefias-Madrid and Bada- 
joz-Madrid arteries is on the whole sparsely developed. Toledo, 
however, which lies 43 miles south-west of Madrid, is a nodal point 
of considerable importance, with first-class connexions to Madrid and 
Valdepefias (through Ciudad Real) and secondary roads to Aranjuez, 
Madridejos and, by a long route through the Montes de Toledo, and 
Sierra de Guadalupe, to Miajadas on the Badajoz artery. West of 
Toledo there are very few local roads even of secondary standard, 
the Guadiana valley being very poorly served on the whole. ‘The 
plains, however, widen out and become more fertile in the west and 
both Mérida and Badajoz control a network of local roads. ‘Those 
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from Badajoz are strategically valuable owing to their proximity to 
the Portuguese frontier. 

The sector which lies north of the Badajoz artery and extends to 
the Central Sierras controls about 130 miles of the Portuguese—Spanish 
boundary, including a 30-mile stretch along the Tagus. The Tagus, 
however, runs through a rocky gorge and is avoided by all communi- 
cations. There are in fact only two secondary roads across this part 
of the frontier, one from Castelo Branco crossing the boundary near 
Alcantara and the other, south of the Tagus, from Castelo de Vide 
to Valencia de Alcantara. hese connexions meet near Caceres, an 
important route centre which is joined also to Mérida, Trujillo, and 
Plasencia. Plasencia itself is a nodal point which guards the 
southern foot of the gap leading between the Sierra de Gata and the 
Sierra de Gredos to Salamanca and Piedrahita. 


Road Construction 


There is a great shortage of road-building material on the southern 
Meseta, and the roads are often in poor condition. As on the north 
Meseta, recent improvements have been confined almost entirely to 
the region near the Portuguese boundary. 

The roads are somewhat above the average width for Spain, 
probably because of the open uncultivated nature of much of the 
region. The proportion of roads over 23 feet wide is about 34 per 
cent. in most of the provinces. Surfaces are amongst the worst in the 
country, with an average of 13 per cent. covered with bituminous, 
asphalt, or concrete surfacing, the rest being of rough macadam. 
Ciudad Real, a province in La Mancha with little stone available, has 
only 7 per cent. of well-surfaced roads. 


Main Roads 


The three main arteries of the southern Meseta from Olivares, 
Valdepefias, and Badajoz to Madrid will be briefly described, as well 
as two other important branch roads, one from Albacete to Ocania, 
and the other from the Portuguese boundary to Trujillo. 


1. Olivares-Tarancon~Madrid. N. III 


This is the main connexion from Valencia and the Levantine 
coastlands to Madrid, and it has several branches which serve the 
eastern plains of La Mancha. The surface is throughout of ordinary 
macadam and, in places, is in poor condition. 

For 20 miles, between Olivares and Montalbo, the road winds 
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considerably and descends fairly steeply. It then crosses the marshy 
banks of the R. Gigtiela, and continues over wheat-growing country 
to T'arancén (42 miles). After a steep zigzag climb out of the town, 
there is a gradual descent to a bridge over the Tagus, near Fuen- 
tiduefia (53 miles), where the road was formerly guarded by a castle- 
crowned hill. A low divide which rises to 2,600 feet in the Pefias 
Gordas separates the Tagus from the Tajuna valley, so that the 
route lies through broken and rugged country, and has gradients of 
I : 10 and a series of zigzag bends on the way to Perales, where the 
Tajuna is bridged. ‘Thence a steep winding ascent leads to Arganda 
(76 miles); 6 miles beyond the village a bridge crosses the Henares 
river. ‘he last section of the road is straight, and passing through 
vineyards and olive-groves, reaches Madrid (92 miles). 


2. Albacete-Ocafia (Madrid). N. 301 


This is the north-western continuation to Madrid of the roads, 
which running inland from Alicante and Cartagena, meet at Albacete. 
‘The road was classified as one of the Carreteras del Circuito Nacional, 
and has an asphalt surface with short stretches of macadam. 

From Albacete the road crosses the flat, monotonous, and sparsely 
peopled plain of La Mancha. There are numerous pools and marshes 
surrounding the route after heavy rain, but streams are often dried 
up in summer. The route to La Roda (23 miles) is very straight, 
whence it continues across vineyards and pine-trees to El Pedernoso 
(60 miles). ‘There are three small bridges before Mota del Cuervo 
is reached and two more on the way to Ocana, to which town the road 
takes a direct course over similar treeless country. Ocafia (115 miles) 
is the junction with the Cérdoba—Madrid road, 39 miles south of the 
capital. 


3. Valdepenas-Madnd. N.IV 


This is the last 126 miles of the important highway from Andalusia 
which begins at Cadiz and runs through Seville and Cordoba to 
Valdepenas. ‘The surface varies considerably, especially near Madrid, 
but is mainly of asphalt. 

Between Valdepefias and Manzanares (17 miles) the road runs due 
north across level plains, well covered with vineyards, and on its 
western side is flanked by a railway. The Campo de Montiel 
stretches away on the east, as a course is taken over almost deserted 
country past the marshes near Villarte de San Juan (34 miles), where 
a narrow bridge crosses the Gigiiela to Puerto Lapiche (40 miles). 
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This village lies in a wide pass shut in by low hills, rising to 3,450 
feet on the west and 3,040 feet on the east. The road slopes down 
gently through extensive vineyards round Madridejos (51 miles), and 
thence with gentle undulations over monotonous wheat-fields 
reaches Ocafia (86 miles), the junction with the Albacete road. 
Ten miles beyond Ocaiia the town of Aranjuez guards an important 
suspension bridge over the Tagus. Four miles to the north there isa 
second bridge over the Tajuna. The road thence climbs the steep 
slope of the Cuesta de la Reina to Valdemoro and continues. to 
Pinto (113 miles). On the east a low hill crowned with a large statue 
commands the entrance into the suburbs of Madrid (125 miles). 


4. (Portuguese boundary)-Badajoz—Trijillo-—Madnd. N.V 


The Badajoz—Madrid road is one of the main strategic arteries of 
the country, providing the most direct link between the two capital 
cities of Lisbon and Madrid; it is significant that German engineers 
in Spain have since 1939 concentrated on this route. 

Badajoz lies only 34 miles within the boundary on the southern 
side of the Guadiana which is crossed by a 32-arched Roman bridge. 
The road to Mérida follows the meandering course of the Guadiana 
through open cultivated country, and is fairly level except for a steep 
descent to the river near Lobén (26 miles). Entrance to Merida 
(43 miles) is gained by a bridge, 2,598 feet long and about 26 feet 
wide, over the shallow bed of the river (Photo. 141). The route then lies 
to the north-east away from the Guadiana valley over slightly undulat- 
ing country to Miajadas (76 miles), whence it winds northwards to the 
Puerto de Santa Cruz, 1,640 feet high. This pass leads through rocky 
country between the Sierra de Montanchez and the Sierra de Guada- 
lupe to Trujillo (99 miles), on the northern flanks of the mountains. 

From Trujillo the road runs north towards the Tagus valley to 
avoid the heights of the Sierra de Guadalupe, which rise to 3,000 feet. 
Near Jaraicejo (116 miles) it crosses a spur of the sierras by the 
Puerto de Miravete (2,182 feet) and descends to a bridge over the 
Tagus, which lies 3 miles south of Almaraz (135 miles). The Tagus 
valley, a desolate countryside with little or no cultivation and only a 
few scattered plantations of evergreen oaks, provides the routeway 
to Talavera de la Reina (184 miles), with the Sierra de Gredos on the 
north and the Sierra de Guadalupe on the south. 

East of Talavera de la Reina the road for 4 miles runs through 
plantations of oak and poplar to a narrow bridge over the R. Alberche. 
A new bridge is under construction here but was not in use in 1942. 
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Beyond this point the countryside is monotonous and open, save for 
occasional olive plantations, and is divided up into large wheat- 
producing estates. On the north-west the outline of the Sierra de 
Guadarrama is clearly visible. The next important village is Maqueda 
(211 miles), which is built around a castle commanding the route at 
that point. Taking a north-easterly course the road continues through 
four small settlements before bridging the R. Guadarrama. After 
traversing 5 miles of open country, it enters Madrid (256 miles). 


5. (Portuguese boundary)—Caceres—Trujillo. N. 521 


This road has a certain strategic value, although it takes a long and 
mountainous route, because it is the only through connexion from 
Lisbon to Madrid which does not cross the Tagus estuary. 

The boundary is traversed just north of Alcantara (8 miles), where 
a famous granite bridge 670 feet long, first constructed by the Romans, 
crosses the T'agus. The road thence to Caceres (46 miles) is undulat- 
ing, indirect, and in poor condition, but it improves beyond the 
town, and gently undulates over a sparsely peopled wheat-producing 
area. ‘Trujillo (75 miles) is the junction with the main Badajoz— 
Madrid road. 


REGION IX. ‘THE BALEARIC ISLANDS 


Majorca and Minorca are the only Balearic islands with road net- 
works of any importance, the other inhabited islands such as Iviza 
and Formentera being served by rough tracks. ‘The total length of 
metalled roads in the islands is roughly goo miles. 


Majorca 


Majorca has a central plain bordered on the north-west by a line of 
limestone sierras rising to 4,741 feet, which are a considerable barrier 
to road construction, and on the south-east by a discontinuous series 
of hills which do not exceed about 1,500 feet in height. 

The roads spread out like a fan from Palma, the chief port and city 
of Majorca. There are-three principal connexions across the island. 
First, the road from Palma to Soller, a well-constructed military 
highway which runs across the tree-covered plain to Bufiola and then 
crosses the north-western sierras with twenty-eight hairpin bends to 
the pass and twenty-five sharp curves on the descent to Soller. ‘There 
is a longer alternative road which runs up the narrow valley in which 
Valldemosa stands and then follows the coast to Soller. The second 
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connexion is a good road leading north-east from Palma across the 
huerta to Inca, and reaching the coast at Alcudia. The third route 
serves the eastern area of the island and connects Palma with Manacor 
and Arta. All these roads, and the secondary roads which link them 
together, are narrow, and many of them have very abrupt curves. 
Motor omnibus services, however, are normally in operation to all the 
small settlements of the island (Fig. 100). 


Minorca 


The smaller island of Minorca has one main road which joins the 
two principal towns of Mahon and Ciudadela. It is an excellent route 
running through Alayor and Mercadal with the prominent hill of 
Monte Toro (1,206 feet) on the north. Thence it passes a ravine, and 
crosses limestone plateau country to Ciudadela. This route runs to 
the south of the eighteenth-century road, now disused, which was 
constructed by Governor Richard Kane during the British occupation. 
There is a branch road from Mercadal to Fornells on the north coast 
(Fig. 101). | 


CHAPTER XI 
RAILWAYS 


HISTORY 


WING to almost continuous political strife during the first half 

of the nineteenth century, Spain was several years behind Eng- 
land and France in legally authorizing railway construction. Little 
attention was given to the building of railways previous to 1843. 
Interest was first raised by British capitalists and engineers, including 
George Stephenson, who personally visited Spain on behalf of a 
financial group in London and produced a preliminary report on the 
possibilities of railway construction in Castile. The proposals made 
to the Spanish Government produced no definite result and, in fact, 
the first forty years of railway building in Spain was financed and 
directed by France and Belgium, and not England. The first pro- 
visional concession was granted in August 1843 to three Spaniards 
for a line from Barcelona to Matar6. This was followed in 1844 by 
five other provisional concessions for lines from Madrid to Cadiz, 
Alicante, and Leon. ‘The increasing public interest led to a Govern- 
ment Commission which published in 1844 the report that formed 
the basis of most railway legislation in Spain for the next forty years. 
The first railway actually constructed was the Barcelona—Mataro 
line, which was opened in October 1848 and carried nearly 700,000 
passengers and paid a dividend of 22 per cent. in its first year of 
working. In February 1851 a line from Madrid to Aranjuez was 
opened with great ceremony, and during the year construction was 
begun on lines from Sama de Langreo to Gijon and Barcelona to 
Granollers. Yet, in spite of the financial success of the Mataro line 
and of the resultant boom in railway shares, construction proceeded 
slowly and in the decade 1847-1856 only 943 miles (1,517 km.) of 
track were completed. There followed, during the next decade, an 
unparalleled boom in construction and no less than 3,335 miles 
(5;368 km.) of line were laid. The effort, however, soon subsided and 
in the period 1866-1875 only 245 miles were added. Subsequently, 
construction was slow and scarcely averaged 93 miles a year down to 
1913. Details of the growth and development of the main lines and 
main railway companies during the second half of the nineteenth 
century are discussed on pp. 469-470. In 1917 the total length of lines 
operated in Spain was 9,260 miles (14, 903 km.), of which 7,071 miles 
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were broad gauge and 2,189 narrow gauge. In 1941 the total length 
of railways of all classes actually working was about 10,564 miles 
(17,001 km.), which consisted of 7,726 miles of broad-gauge track 
and 2,838 miles of narrow gauge. 


GENERAL ACCOUNT 
Administration 


The administration of Spanish railways by private concerns has had 
a lasting effect on the present network, since the nature of the growth 
of the main companies has been partly responsible for the indirect 
routes of some of the lines that converge on Madrid. The principal 
companies consist of a collection of smaller concerns acquired by 
purchase or amalgamation at different dates. The Northern Company 
(Compania del Norte) was formed in 1858 for the construction of the 
main line from Madrid to Irin on the French boundary. It took over 
three separate concessions (1856) ‘which no doubt originally were 
applied for by local people anxious to get railway communication to 
serve local interests. The Northern Company .. . might have aspired 
to a new and more direct route but at that time there was no reason 
to forsake a promising local traffic for the enigmatic advantage of a 
direct route to the frontier, at the expense of a more difficult and 
costly location’ (G. L. Boag). Consequently, the construction of a 
direct route was not commenced until just before the Civil War and 
was far from completion in January 1944. At various dates between 
1878 and 1891 the Northern Company acquired from smaller con- 
cerns the Barcelona—Alsasua and the Almansa—Tarragona--Valencia 
railways and most of the main lines in Asturias, Leon, and Galicia. 

The Madrid, Zaragoza, and Alicante Company (M.Z.A.) was 
formed in 1857 to take over three concessions—Madrid—Saragossa, 
Madrid—Almansa, and Almansa—Alicante. Between 1875 and 1891 
the company acquired by purchase or exchange of shares the follow- 
ing smaller independent lines: Cérdoba—Seville-Huelva; Madrid- 
Ciudad Real—Badajoz; Puertollano—Cordoba; Meérida—Seville; Aran- 
juez—Cuenca; Valladolid—Ariza. Finally, in 1898, control was ob- 
tained by amalgamation of the railway from Tarragona to Barcelona 
and Port Bou. 

The Andalusian Railway Company (Compania de los Ferro- 
carriles Andaluces) originated in 1869 and began working in 1877 
when it purchased the Utrera-Moron—Osuna line. In the next two 
years amalgamations were effected with the Seville—Jerez—Cadiz 
and the Cérdoba—Malaga—Granada systems, which together with the 
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subsequent purchase of several other lines gave the company a 
practical monopoly of rail transport in Andalusia. 

The present Madrid, Caceres, and Portugal Company was fourned 
in 1895 from an amalgamation of two distinct systems, the Madrid, 
Caceres, and Portugal (founded in 1880) and the Western of Spain 
which operated the line from Plasencia to Astorga. By a merger under 
the Railway Statute of 1924 the company acquired several short lines 
and became the National Western, the State having a principal 
interest. Subsequently the National Western amalgamated with 
Andalusian Railways and these two major systems were worked by 
one management under the joint name. 

Early in 1941 the three principal combines discussed above worked 
6,700 miles (10,783 km.) of line or 63 per cent. of the railways in 
Spain. The approximate length of the routes controlled by the 
companies were: 

Kilometres Mules 


Northern . : : : 5 3,822 25375 
M.Z.A. |. ‘ 3,670 2,280 
National Western (1, 587 ia ) 

and Andalusian (1,644 km.) 


35231 2,008 

The remaining railways were operated by a large number of small 
concerns. In the years immediately preceding the Civil War there 
were, all told, 22 companies working broad- or normal-gauge lines 
and 55 working narrow-gauge lines. Although up to January 1941 
practically all Spanish railways belonged to private companies, most of 
them had obtained guarantees or subventions from the Government. 
From the early days of railway building in Spain, the State when 
granting concessions either guaranteed the interest (originally 6%) 
on constructional costs or payed a fixed sum, or an amount per kilo- 
metre, as a subvention, with the proviso that the property reverted 
to the State at the end of a given period, generally 99 years. Being 
based on cost of construction, this form of guarantee led to building 
partly for the sake of obtaining subventions. Some of the earliest 
railways received subventions amounting to half the estimated cost 
of the lines; this was reduced later to one-quarter the estimated outlay 
and a maximum of £3,840 per mile. By the end of the year 1882 the 
Government had paid nearly {25,000,000 in subventions. ‘Thus the 
contractor was given every inducement to construct a long winding 
line, which fact, coupled with the piecemeal growth of the main 
companies, has made the main routes from the coast to Madrid 
remarkably circuitous. 
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Probably the most important law in the State control of Spanish 
railways was passed in November 1877. Its provisions, many of which 
are still in force, included a complete plan for a railway system, 
divided into zones and connecting all the important centres of the 
country. By this law all lines are revertible to the State, normally 
after 99 years, but the State can, after a stated minimum period, 
take over any railway in exchange for a compensation based on the 
average receipts of the preceding five years. 

After the close of the Civil War a decree of May 1939 transferred: 
the control of the three chief railway companies to the State. ‘This 
was intended to be a temporary measure until the drafting of a de- 
finite statute providing for Government control of all Spanish lines. 
The transference, however, merely meant that the General Manager 
and a majority of the Directing Council were appointed by the 
Government. In fact, state ownership and operation was still limited 
to a few short lines, of about 400 miles total length, which were taken 
over because their concessions lapsed, and usually in the past the 
Government has only intervened in the working of the railways when 
the companies have been in great financial difficulties (see pp. 478—-479).' 

On 24 January 1941 a law was promulgated nationalizing all rail- 
ways of standard gauge (1:676 m.) as from 1 February. ‘Thus, 
7,726 miles (12,434 km.) of line were brought under state control. 
The decree provided that the former managements should be re- 
placed within six months by an Administrative Council under a presi- 
dent nominated by the Government. Within this six-month period 
the Government would approve a compensation plan for the private 
interests involved. It was intended to appropriate large funds for new 
rolling stock, modernization of signalling systems, electrification, and 
other improvements. The railway territory was divided into three 
‘zones’ corresponding to the systems of the three principal companies. 
The same law contained regulations for the voluntary grouping of the 
narrow-gauge companies into federations. Each federation was to be 
directed by a government delegate; it was to unify its general tariffs, 
to pool its rolling-stock and finances, and to allot net earnings in 
proportion to agreed capital contributed. 

In May 1942 the outline of the permanent organization of the 
national system was laid down. ‘This is departmental, being divided 
between six servicios or departments, to be known as Traction and 


? Thus, in January 1943 the State took over and reopened the narrow-gauge line 
from Madrid to Colmenar de Oreja (64 km.), which had been closed since the 
Civil War. 
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Rolling Stock, Way and Works, Commercial Service, Operating, 
Stores, and Fuel. Each department is divided technically into sec- 
tions, with a responsible head, and geographically into districts, 
according to density of traffic and extent of existing installations. 


Personnel 

About 120,000 people are employed on Spanish railways. In 
1941 the personnel of the chief companies was reported to be 
approximately as follows: 


Northern . , ; ; ; 39,000 
Muadnid—Zataderectlicante - P 37,000 
Andalusian (11,500) and Western (8, oo : 19,500 


In the middle of 1942 the number of employees on the State Railway 
System, which included all the broad-gauge lines, was 103,000. 


Permanent Way 


Gauge. The normal gauge of the main lines in Spain is 1-676 m. or 
5 ft. 6 in., which is the same as that used in Portugal. Since the 
French railways are built on standard gauge (4 ft. 84 in.) there is a 
break of traffic at the Franco-Spanish boundary. In 1941, of the 
10,564 miles (17,001 km.) of railway in Spain, 7,726 miles (12,434 km.) 
or 73 per cent. were broad gauge and 2,838 miles (4,567 km.) or 
27 per cent. narrow gauge. The latter consists mainly of 1-metre 
(3 ft. 3% in.) track with a small mileage of gauges between 1°435 m. 
(4 ft. 84 in.) and 0-60 m. (1 ft. 113 in.). The accompanying maps 
distinguish the broad- or normal-gauge from the narrow-gauge 
lines (Figs. 103-105). 

Double-track. Only a few of the main lines are double-tracked. 
The chief railway in the country, the Madrid—Avila—Burgos—Irun 
route is double-track except between Miranda and Alsasua. Sections 
of the important line from Madrid to Saragossa, Barcelona, and Port 
Bou are also double-track and schemes are afoot to convert the whole 
route. In May 1940 the total length of double-track line in Spain was 
1,031 miles (1,660 km.), while a further 250 miles (400 km.) were in 
course of being doubled. In addition the Metropolitan Underground 
Railways of Madrid and Barcelona, which extend for 12 miles and 
104 miles respectively, are double-tracked. 

Rails and Sleepers. The rails used to-day for relaying on the main 
lines are flat-bottomed, 12 metres long (39 ft. 4 in.) and 45 kg. per 
metre, org5 lb. per yard. The sleepers are generally of local pine, but 
oak is used sometimes in the north. When of pine they are injected 
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under pressure with creosote or copper sulphate and, for the normal 
gauge, are cut to measure g ft. 2 in. xg} in. x54 in. About 1,600 
sleepers: per kilometre (2,575 per mile) are usual for double-track, 
each pair of rails resting on from 18 to 20 sleepers. Most of the main 
lines are ballasted with stone broken to about 22 inches, while some 
of the older track is laid on sand and gravel obtained alongside the 
railway. Early in 1943 new regulations provided that both state- and 
privately-owned forests were to supply yearly a certain amount of 
wood suitable for sleepers. Pine is to represent 65 per cent., ash » 
30 per cent., and beech 5 per cent. 

Gradients and Curves. The general nature of the course of the 
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On the normal-gauge main lines the minimum curve is of 300 metres 
radius and the maximum authorized grade is 20 per thousand. 

Signalling. ‘There are about 2,600 stations and halts on Spanish 
railways. ‘The signalling varies from automatic block colour-light 
installations on the main trunk lines to the old-fashioned station-to- 
station telegraph or telephone, line-clear system on the less important 
single-line railways. The telephone is gradually replacing or supple- 
menting the older Morse recorder telegraph instruments. In the 
same way, the former blowing of trumpets and ringing of bells that 
heralded the departure of the train has been replaced by a more 
sober method. 

General Capacity. ‘The mountainous nature of Iberia necessitates 
frequent and heavy gradients which restrict the load and speed of 
trains. The average capacity of the lines is also affected by economic 
factors, such as the shortage of rolling stock and, except in the north, 
of good fuel. Nor can technical factors be neglected, since it is 
doubtful if on any but a few of the main routes the construction and 
maintenance of the track would permit of a continuous heavy traffic. 
It is estimated, however, that if rolling stock were available, most of 
the single-track lines would maintain 8 trains per day in each 
direction and a few might maintain 12 trains per day. On the double- 
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track main lines the maximum capacity over a protracted period is 
likely to be about 24 to 30 trains (with maximum load) a day in each 
direction. 


Rolling Stock 


In 1935 the number of rolling stock in Spain was approximately as 
follows: 








Locomotives: Steam . : sf ; 3,705 
Electric . ‘ : ; 118 

Others. : : ; e | 

3,830 

Railears: Electric 4 Z . ‘ 307 
Others . . é ; : 7% 

578 

Passenger carriages ; , : : 6,488 
Goods wagons and brake vans : ; 99,124 


A very large number of locomotives and vehicles were destroyed or 
scrapped or allowed to deteriorate during the Civil War. Some 
reports state that over 1,000 locomotives, about 25,000 goods wagons, 
and 2,000 passenger carriages were rendered useless. Since the end 
of the Civil War great efforts have been made to repair and replace 
rolling stock. Under a decree of March 1938, orders were placed for 
3,000 wagons, 120 carriages, 30 brake vans, and 150 locomotives. 
The stock was to be built entirely in Spain, and deliveries of wagons, 
mostly of 20-ton standard type, were expected during 1940. A large 
proportion of this new rolling stock was being made by the Beasain 
Company, whose output has steadily grown since its foundation in 
1905. Reports of the progress of the replacements are seldom in 
complete agreement. In April 1940 the M.Z.A. Company had only 
about half of its former rolling stock (goo locomotives and 25,000 
wagons and carriages) in a serviceable state. In August 1940 there 
were said to be 74,231 broad-gauge goods wagons in Spain, but 
nearly 17,000 of these were in need of repairs. This total, however, 
slightly exceeds the number of such stock usually given for the pre- 
Civil War period. ‘The following tables probably give a fair picture 
of the number of rolling stock, excluding railcars, in service on 
Spanish railways in recent years. 


Locos. Coaches Wagons 
Dec. 1936 ; j 3,046 5,158 78,971 
April 1939 ; 1,875 1,894 53,223 


Jan. 1942 . : ee 2,541 2,957 70,066 - 
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The number of broad-gauge railway vehicles in service was stated 
by the Railway Equipment Commission to be: 


Locos. Coaches Wagons 
Dec. 1936 : 2,800 4,383 69,222 
April 1939 ‘ : 1,837 1,740 41,700 
Nov. 1942 ; A 2,550 3,168 69,392 


In April 1942 the Beasain works were constructing several rapid- 
service railcars. A few months later the first locomotive proper 
constructed entirely in Spain since the Civil War was handed over to 
the railways; it formed one of a series of which 55 were already in 
construction, 40 being intended for service with M.Z.A. and the 
remaining 15 with Western Andaluces. The locomotive draws a 
weight of 7oo tons and can reach a speed of over 60 miles an hour. 
In September 1942 the first 2-10-2 locomotive of a batch of 20 to 
be constructed by the Maquinista Terrestre y Maritima in its San 
Andrés workshops passed its tests satisfactorily. ‘The engine has a 
tractive effort of 55,100 lb. (65°% b.p.) and can haul 560 tons at 
a speed of 30 m.p.h. on gradients of 1 in 60. 

The wagon stock is mainly of the 10-ton capacity type, rather less 
than half consisting of covered vans and the remainder of open trucks 
and a small proportion of special wagons. ‘The vacuum automatic 
brake is standard on all passenger coaches. A fairly large percentage 
of wagon stock, especially covered vans and livestock wagons used on 
mixed trains, is fitted with the full apparatus or with train pipe. 
About 20 per cent. of the ordinary wagons are fitted with screw 
brakes and brakesmen’s shelters, French fashion. 


Fuel and Water Supply 


Coal. About 92 per cent. of the entire railway system of Spain is 
worked by steam power. In 1933 the coal consumption, excluding 
patent fuel, just exceeded 2 million tons; in 1934, a year of incipient 
depression, it was as follows: 


Anthracite . 5 : 5 3,000 metric tons 
Bituminous 2 ; : 1,411,000 a a 
Lignite , ; ; ‘ 10,000 3 a 
Coke : : ; : 8,000 i RA 
Patent fuel . 3 , ‘ 783,000 * He 


2,215,000 metric tons 


In a normal year the total consumption of coal fuel of all kinds is 
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probably between 2} million and 2? million tons. In the past this 
fuel has been mainly produced in Spain except for the English coal 
used by the chief companies for their express services. ‘To-day the 
country appears to be practically self-sufficient, the national output 
having risen from 6,606,000 tons in 1939 to 9,341,000 tons in 1942 
(p. 142). Well over half of this production is raised in Asturias, 
whence large quantities are shipped coastwise to other parts of Spain.' 
Most of the coal is not equal in quality to English coal, and in the 
War of 1914-1918, when imports from Britain were cut off for a long 
period, the use of local fuel of inferior quality caused a large increase 
in consumption, with consequent delays to trains and interruptions 
to traffic. The nature of the coal explains the large consumption of 
patent fuel (coal agglomerates or briquettes). In 1939 Spain produced 
about 790,000 tons of coal agglomerates, of which about 50 per cent. 
came from the anthracitic beds of Leén and Palencia, and a further 
20 per cent. from the Asturian coal-field. ; 

Electricity. Although the steep gradients in many parts of Spain are 
particularly suitable for electric traction, the length of electrified line 
is relatively small. ‘The first important installation was undertaken 
about 1911 by the Andaluces Company on a stiff gradient climbing 
from the coast towards the interior on the Almeria—Linares line. 
Subsequent developments were mainly near Barcelona, Bilbao, San 
Sebastian, and Madrid. In 1941 only 267 miles (430 km.) of broad 
gauge and about 516 miles (830 km.) of narrow gauge, or about 
7°5 per cent. of the entire railway system of the country, were 
operated electrically. 

The following table shows the principal sections in the country 
which were being worked by electricity at this date. 


Length 
Peis sca aaa 
Route miles (approx.) km. Section of working 
Broad Gauge (1:676 m.) 
Barcelona—Manresa/S. Juan 106 170 D.C. 1,500 
Alsasua~Iran 64 104 59650, S00 
Ujo—Busdongo (Pajares) 39 62 35! se 3,000 
Ripoll—Puigcerda 32 52 x9 99 1,500 
Gador-—Nacimiento 19 30 3-phase 5,500 
Bilbao—Portugalete 7 12 D.C. 1,500 
Total Broad Gauge 2607 430 


1 115,000 tons of coal per week were, however, transported by rail during the last 
3 months of 1942. 
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Length 
ek CO meenrauran 
Route miles (approx.) km. Section of working 
Narrow Gauge (1-435 m. and less) 

Vitoria—Estella—Mecolalde 83 134 D.C. 1,500 
Bilbao—San Sebastian 71 115 5 SO) 1,500 
Pamplona—Aoiz—Sangiiesa a7 60 A.C. 6,000 
Puertollano—Conquista 35 56 1D... 35000 
Barcelona—Sabadell/Tarrasa 25 41 Ree Ber Ao) 
Zumarraga—Zumaya 24 38 ee 1500 
Baeza—Ubeda 19 30 jpeg OSC 
Palma-—Soller 17 28 see E5200 
Bilbao—Las Arenas—Plencia .7 Py) is ay ESCO 
San Sebastian—Hendaye 14 22 ia? eos OOO 
Ribas—Nuria 8 13 fs Reo 
Cercedilla—Puerto de 

Navacerrada a 2 BNE He Toe 
Barcelona-S. Baudillo 6 10 LSA MRED Fie!) 
All other electrified sections, 

including funiculars and some 

tramways 151 244 

Total Narrow Gauge 516 830 


The Civil War interrupted the progress of a Commission formed 
in 1929 to control a scheme for electrifying over 1,800 miles (3,000 
km.) of line. Since 1940, however, the National Government has 
strongly encouraged the resumption of the original plans. By the 
middle of 1940 two schemes of extension had been planned and were 
partly put in hand. One is the Madrid—Avila—Segovia line of 114 
miles (183 km.), of which 39 miles (63 km.) are single track. This 
project was nearing completion in October 1943 and electric working 
of the sections from Madrid as far as Cercedilla and El Escorial was 
expected to begin before the end of that year. The other is the 
electrification of lines within the suburbs of Barcelona and of those 
lines leading to the larger towns in the adjacent district, thereby 
linking up the whole area with the Underground Railway in the city. 
The main routes selected for conversion are: 


Barcelona—Martorell, 21 miles (34 km.) 
».  —Matard, 18 miles (29 km.) 
» Villanueva, 25 miles (40 km.) 
»  7—Granollers, 17 miles (27 km.) 





81 miles (130 km.) 


The National Government Commission has already approved 
schemes for the electrification of a further 1,398 miles (2,250 km.) of 
lines. The present use of electricity for traction is discussed on p. 180. 
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Water-supply. Water-supply for locomotive feed has always been 
a difficulty on many of the railways in central and southern Spain. 
There are long stretches of waterless country, and even when wells 
are driven the supply obtained is often badly impregnated with 
sulphates and carbonates. Many watering stations, including 
Valencia, have softening and cleansing plants; at other stations the 
water used may reach 50 degrees of hardness. 


Traffic and Finance 


Traffic. Preliminary estimates for 1940 showed that passenger and 
freight movement had increased during the year. Passengers carried 
totalled 168 million, an increase of 65 per cent. on the 102 million of 
1935, the last normal working year. Freight was estimated at about 
40 million tons, a slight increase on that of 1935. Extreme freight 
congestion prevented fixed schedules on slow goods trains, and conse- 
quently about 15 per cent. of the total traffic, or nearly three times 
the normal, was allotted to fast freight. Petrol restrictions and the 
shortage of coasting shipping were causing an increasing congestion 
of railway traffic. In the middle of 1942 it was stated that the State 
Railways (Red Nacional de los Ferrocarriles Espatioles) were carrying 
7 million passengers and over 24 million tons of goods a month. The 
main areas in Spain for passenger traffic are the suburban districts o1 
Barcelona (65,000 passengers daily) and Madrid, each of which has 
an underground railway system. Projects have been made for an 
underground line over 2 miles long in the city of Valencia. 

Finance. 'The financial condition of the main Spanish railway com- 
panies has never been stable. Some have at various periods paid 
dividends of as much as 6 per cent.; most have over long periods 
yielded no profits. The State has repeatedly tried to straighten out 
these financial troubles. Its latest decree of July 1941 laid down that 
tariffs are to cover working expenses, including pensions, deprecia- 
tion, and financial charges. The decree provides for the automatic 
adjustment of the general tariff scale to correspond with fluctuations 
of prices and wages. Theoretically, therefore, in future the railway 
budget should always balance or show a surplus. However, by May 
1942, no interest had been paid on Northern and M.Z.A. debentures 
since 1936, and the annuity which these companies are to receive as 
compensation for the taking over of their lines had not yet been fixed. 
About this time practically all the share and debenture holders of the 
Northern and M.Z.A. companies exercised an option to exchange their 
holdings for State 34 per cent. Loan. The length of line comprised 
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in the transaction was 7,910 km. (4,915 miles) or nearly two-thirds 
of the broad-gauge system taken over under the law of 1941. 


International Connexions 


French Boundary. Spanish railways (5 ft. 6 in. gauge) connect with 
French railways (4 ft. 84 in. gauge) at four points: 


Irun—Hendaye, which is the most frequented route and is double- 
tracked most of the way from Madrid to Paris; 

Port Bou—Cerbére, which is the main line from Barcelona to Lyons, 
Switzerland, and Paris; 

Canfranc on the line from Saragossa to Pau; 

Puigcerda—La Tour de Carol, which connects Barcelona with 
Toulouse. 


Portuguese Boundary. Spanish railways connect with those of 
Portugal at the following five points, there being no break of gauge 
at the frontier: 

Tuy-Valenca, which joins Galicia with Oporto; 

La Fregeneda—Barca d’Alva on the main line from Madrid to 

Oporto via Salamanca (Vol. II, Fig. 82); 

Fuentes de Onforo—Vilar Formoso on the express route from Paris 

to Lisbon; 

Valencia de Alcantara~Marvao on the main line between Madrid 

and Lisbon; 

Badajoz—Elvas, the southernmost crossing, which connects Anda- 

lusia with Lisbon and Oporto. 


~ Details of the Pyrenean crossings into France are given on pages 
483-487; the connexions with Portugal are discussed in more detail 
in Vol. IT. 


LINES PROJECTED AND UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Since the end of the Civil War the Government has encouraged the 
continuation of the following railway extension schemes of major 
importance: | 
_ (a) A direct line from Madrid to Burgos, which will use the Somo- 
sierra pass due north of Madrid and, when completed, will shorten 
the distance to Burgos by 75 miles (120 km.). It will connect to the 
underground link line begun in Madrid before the Civil War. 
Previous to 1936 several stretches, including a large number of 
tunnels, several viaducts, and bridges over the Douro and Arlanza, 
had been completed. Work on the five remaining gaps in the line— 
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all lying between Madrid and Buitrago—were scheduled to begin in 
December 1939, at a cost of 54 million pesetas. In June 1943 there 
was at least two years’, and possibly four years’, work to be done 
before completion. | 

(b) A railway from Corunna, via Orense to Zamora, which will 
give much quicker connexions between Galicia and Madrid, and at 
the same time will provide rail communication between the ports of 
Corunna and Vigo. It was announced in January 1940 that the 
construction was to be speeded up. Although work was scheduled to 
begin at each end, progress seems to have been slow and the great 
viaduct over the Esla near Zamora was not completed until November 
1942. The section from Corunna to Santiago was opened for traffic 
on 14 April 1943 (p. 498). The section from Zamora to Puebla 
de Sanabria (67 miles) was due to be opened before the end of 1943. 
The section from Puebla de Sanabria to Santiago (170 miles) was 
then under construction and was likely to be completed within two 
years. When the whole line is finished it will shorten the journey 
from Vigo to Madrid by 124 miles (200 km.). 

(c) A direct line from Madrid to Valencia, which will decrease the 
present détour from 304 miles (490 km.) to 228 miles (367 km.). By 
January 1941 the previous railway gap between Cuenca and Utiel had 
already been partly closed, the line from Madrid having been extended 
to Arguisuelas and that from Valencia to Enguidanos. Both exten- 
sions were open to traffic early in 1941. There remained a gap of 
20 miles (covered only by road) in which three viaducts or long 
railway bridges would have to be built; by the beginning of 1943 
good progress had been made on these structures, and only a few 
miles of track between Villora and Yémeda were not yet completed. 

Probably the most important of several other schemes under 
consideration is that for the completion of the Santander—Mediterra- 
nean line, initiated in 1925 by the Anglo-Spanish Construction Com- 
pany. The completion of this railway and of the direct Burgos- 
Madrid route would give Santander a quick line to the capital. 
The main object, however, is to link the bay of Biscay directly to the 
Mediterranean at Valencia. In October 1942 tenders were invited 
for the Boé—Sarén length, the last section of this railway needing 
completion. This gap (between Santander and Cidad—Dosante) 
consists of wild, broken country and will need numerous tunnels and 
viaducts. In the past this project has been hotly opposed by the 
citizens of Bilbao, who regard it as a menace to the prosperity of 
their port. 
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Among the schemes actually completed since the Civil War is the 
line, 58 miles (93 km.) long, from Soria to Castején, which was opened 
to traffic in October 1941. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF THE MAIN LINES 


THE following descriptions deal with the main broad-gauge railways 
of strategical importance. The lines selected are those across the 
Pyrenees and from the chief ports to Madrid. In addition, each of 
the rail routes across the Central Sierra, and the narrow-gauge network 
of the Balearic Islands have also been described. The descriptions 
are arranged in regions so that the accounts of the railways and of the 
chief physical obstacles in these areas are integrated. The regions are 
the Pyrenees, the Basque Lands, the Cantabrian Mountains, Galicia, 
Andalusia, Eastern Spain, Catalonia and the Ebro Trough, the 
Central ‘Tableland, and the Balearic Islands. Almost similar regions 
were used in Chapter X in the descriptions of roads. ‘The minor 
broad-gauge lines and all the narrow-gauge lines, except in the 
Balearics, are excluded from the detailed accounts, but they are 
shown in the accompanying maps. 

The most difficult stretches of the following nineteen broad-gauge 
railways are described in detail (Fig. 102). 


Route 1. CERBERE—-PoRT BoU—-BARCELONA—MADRID. 


Route 2. Ax LES 'THERMES—RIPOLL—BARCELONA. 
Route 3. BEDOUS—JACA—SARAGOSSA. 

Route 4. IRUN-MIRANDA DE Epro—Burcos—MaprID. 
Route 5. BiLBAo—MIRANDA DE Esro. 

Route 6. SANTANDER—PALENCIA—MADRID. 

Route 7. GIJON—PALENCIA. 

Route 8. CoRUNNA-MONFORTE—LEON—MADRID. 


Route 9. CoRUNNA—-VIGO—MON FORTE. 

Route 10. HUELVA—SEVILLE-CORDOBA—VALDEPENAS—M ADRID. 
Route 11. CApIz~-MarcHENA—CORDOBA. 

Route 12. ALGECIRAS-BOBADILLA—CORDOBA. 

Route 13. MALaca—Campo REAL—JAEN-ESPELUY. 

Route 14. ALMER{A-MorEDA~BaEZA EMPALME. 

Route 15. CARTAGENA—CHINCHILLA—ALBACETE-ManprID. 
Route 16. ALICANTE—ALBACETE. 

Route 17. VALENCIA—La ENCINA. 

Route 18. VALENCIA—UTIEL—CAMPORROBLES. 

Route 19. PLASENCIA EMPALME—-SALAMANCA. 

A 3703 > li 
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"THE PYRENEES 


Route 1. Cerbére-Port Bou Route 2. Ax les T. Peres 
Route 3. Bedous~faca Route 4. Hendaye-Irun 


The Pyrenees form a serious obstacle to all land communications 
between France and Spain, especially during the months with heavy 
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Fic. 102. The main Railways of Spain. The numbers on the map 
correspond with those used in the text 


snowfall. It is, however, a serious exaggeration to regard the Pyrenean 
range as ‘a sharp-headed ridge, running direct from sea to sea’. The 
main watershed winds backwards and forwards in a most irregular 
manner, and over a long stretch of the eastern Pyrenees is double with 
a large depression between. The range thins out towards its eastern 
and western extremities, and railways have been built around its 
seaward ends. ‘These littoral routes, in a strict sense not trans- 
Pyrenean, have since their completion formed the chief railway 
connexions between Spain and France. 
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Communications across the main mass of the Pyrenees are affected 
in particular by its width and asymmetry. The central parts of the 
range are usually 60 to 70 miles wide and would probably be uncross- 
able by rail were it not for the large valleys that incise both its flanks. 
The French slopes rise much more steeply than the Spanish; to the 
Spanish side belongs between two-thirds and three-quarters of the 
vast mountainous area. From Barbastro (1,100 ft.), a few miles south 
of the Spanish highlands, to Lourdes (1,420 ft.), almost directly north 
and just within the French Pyrenees, is 72 miles, of which no less 
than 46 are south of the boundary. Similarly, Seo de Urgel, 20 miles 
within Spain, stands at 2,300 feet while Foix, situated about the 
same distance on the French side of the summit, stands at 1,380 feet. 
The French slopes are especially steep in the central Pyrenees 
between |’Hospitalet and Sallent, a distance of 75 miles, throughout 
which there is no trans-Pyrenean railway nor any significant railway 
penetration of the river valleys. 

To these topographical influences must be added the economic 
reasons for constructing the lines. The chief aim seems to have been 
the establishment of rapid communications between Paris and Barce- 
lona, and Madrid and Lisbon. For this purpose, however, the coastal 
routes are superior to the trans-Pyrenean since the steep gradients 
and the curvature (minimum radius 200 m.; 656 ft.) of the latter 
render fast travel impossible. 

The history of the penetration of the mountain barrier closely 
reflects the factors discussed above. ‘The railway around the western 
end of the Pyrenees was opened in 1864 and has remained the chief 
route ever since. ‘I‘he boundary is crossed at the central point of the 
international bridge over the Bidassoa (Route 4; Photo. 144). ‘The 
rails of the Spanish system (5 ft. 6 in. gauge; double-track, electrified) 
are continued to Hendaye, and those of the French system (4 ft. 84 in. 
gauge) to Irun, allowing trains from either direction to run through. 

The problem of trans-Pyrenean railways was investigated by a 
committee created in 1865 at ‘Toulouse. ‘The Pas possible 
routes were studied: 

(1) From St. Etienne de Baigorry to Pamplona over the Aldudes 
pass ; 

(2) and (3) from Mauléon to Roneal under the passes of fasten 
ind Urdayte; 

(4) from Bedous to Jaca under the Somport pass (opened in 
1928); 

(5) from Luz to Fiscal under die gap of Roland’; 
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(6) and (7) from Arreau to Salinas under the passes of Salcort and 
Lapaz; 

(8) from Luchon to Venasque under the Col de Cabrioules; 

(9) from Pont du Roy to Esterri under the Col de Beret; 3 

(10) from St. Girons to Esterri under the pass of Salau (a scheme 
not yet abandoned); 

(11) from Aix les Thermes to Ripoll under the Col ae Puymorens 
(opened in 1929); 

(12) from Villefranche to Puigcerda under the Col de la Perche 
(opened in 1911; extended in 1927). 

It is significant, however, that the next railway link between France 
and Spain followed none of these routes. Opened in 1878, it circum- 
vents and tunnels through the fairly low foothills at the Mediter- 
ranean end of the Pyrenees (Route 1). On the Spanish side the line 
traverses the plain of Ampurdan and then beyond Llansa (100 miles 
from Barcelona, and 4} miles (7 km.) from the boundary) keeps near 
the coast, passing through three tunnels and bridging several ravines 
before reaching the Spanish customs station at Port Bou (Fig. 103). 
The French system (4 ft. 84 in. gauge) extends to Port Bou, and 
passengers from Paris change trains here. ‘The Spanish line (5 ft. 6 in. 
gauge) continues northward as a single track and, crossing the boun- 
dary in a tunnel under the low Col des Balistres, proceeds to the 
French frontier town of Cerbére which has direct rail communication 
with Toulouse, Marseilles, and most parts of France. It has fully 
equipped marshalling yards and sidings and in normal years deals 
with large quantities of fruit from Spain. 

The building of this international railway and numerous problems 
of a political and financial kind caused the various schemes of the 
1865 committee to languish. Throughout the many discussions on 
the choice of trans-Pyrenean routes, both countries tried to ensure 
that the chosen route would provide a link with their most inacces- 
sible Pyrenean territory. Thus, Spanish politicians hoped to link 
the Val d’Aran, which is on the north side of the Pyrenees, more 
closely to the homeland. The delays continued and the first truly 
trans-Pyrenean railways were not built until the twentieth century. 
These, in chronological order, were as follows: 


- Villefranche-Bourg Madame—La Tour de Carol, over the Col de 
la Perche; 
Bedous—Jaca, under the Somport pass; and 
Ax les Thermes-Ripoll, under the passes of Puymorens and 
Tosas. 
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The Villefranche-Bourg Madame railway was in fact the first 
trans-Pyrenean line to be built. A narrow-gauge track, it was opened 
as far as Bourg Madame in 1911 and was prolonged in 1927 to the 
French international station of La Tour de Carol on the Ax les 
Thermes-Ripoll route. The use of a narrow gauge and of electric 
traction allows the railway to clear the level of the Col de la Perche. 
Since the line terminates a short distance north of the international 
boundary, it keeps entirely in French territory. 

The Bedous—Jaca trans-Pyrenean railway was opened to through 
traffic in July 1928 (Route 3). During the 174 miles (28 km.) from 
Bedous to the summit of the Somport tunnel the line climbs from 
1,300 feet to 3,973 feet (400 m. to 1,211 m.), the gradients over much 
of the distance being 1 in 23. This difficult ascent up the Gave d’Aspe 
is only accomplished with the aid of numerous bridges, 3 long 
viaducts, and 16 tunnels, including the Somport tunnel, of which 
about 3,456 yards (3,160 m.) are in France and the other 5,156 
yards (4,715 m.) in Spain. ‘The international station at Canfranc 
(alt. 3,917 ft.; 1,194 m.) lies about -32 miles (6 km.) south of the 
boundary; it was designed for a much heavier traffic than has yet 
been realized, its platforms being exceptionally long and well 
equipped (Photos. 146-147). From Canfranc to Jaca, a distance of 
154 miles (25 km.), the line follows the valley of the upper Aragon. 
The slopes are much less steep than those on the French side—the 
first 10 miles (16 km.) to Castiello have an average gradient of 1 in 
50—and the railway is steam-operated. Yet the restricted nature 
of the Aragon valley has necessitated the building of several bridges, 
1 long viaduct, and 19 tunnels (Fig. 103). 

The Ax les Thermes—Ripoll route was opened to traffic in July 
1929. On the French side the line climbs the valley of the upper 
Ariége, and pierces the crest of the main Pyrenean ridge in the 
Puymorens tunnel (Route 2). The gradients are mostly 1 in 25, 
the ascent in the first 154 miles being from 2,300 feet at Ax to 
5,140 feet (7oo m. to 1,567 m.) at the summit in the main tunnel. 
South of the summit the railway descends the valley of the Carol 
to the French international station of La Tour de Carol. ‘The 
Spanish system (5 ft. 6 in.; electrified, 1,500 V. d.c.) extends to this 
station and crosses the French line (4 ft. 84 in.; electrified, 1,500 
V. d.c.) in the centre of the one long platform, where trains of both 
gauges are dealt with simultaneously. There is also a metre-gauge 
electrified line from Villefranche, so that the station has three different 
gauges side by side. Just south of La Tour the line crosses the 
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international boundary and then proceeds a further 2 miles (34 km.) 
to Puigcerda (alt. 3,924 ft., 1,196 m.). The French system is pro- 
longed to this station which, however, is comparatively small and not 
elaborately equipped (Photo. 145). South of Puigcerda the railway 
crosses the valley of the Segre and climbs the steep slopes of the 
Sierra del Cadi. An avalanche gallery, 268 yards long, and a tunnel 
3,931 yards long, lead through the crest of the ridge at Tosas. 
Southwards the line descends the Rigart valley to Ribas, dropping 
1,697 feet (502 m.) in just over 10 miles. The numerous structures 
in this steep section include a spiral tunnel 1,118 yards long with 
a difference in level of 115 feet. The valley of the Ter is followed 
south of Ribas, and although the gradient falls to 1 in 40 or less, 
at least 10 short tunnels, several bridges, and a viaduct have been 
constructed in the 8} miles (14 km.) to Ripoll. | 

The traffic on the Ax les Thermes—Ripoll route has not been as 
great as was expected, and the large buildings erected by the French 
at La ‘Tour de Carol have remained practically unused. In July 1928 
a decree was passed to change the Spanish section to 4 ft. 84 in. gauge 
as far as Barcelona, and if ever this is done the through connexion 
provided may lead to more traffic. It seems, however, that the trans- 
Pyrenean routes are not likely to take away much traffic from the 
coastal railways. The distances they save between Toulouse and 
parts of Spain are considerable, being 87 miles in the 610 miles to 
Madrid, 110 miles in the 423 miles to Saragossa, and 66 miles in the 
265 miles to Barcelona, but in practice the saving of time, if any, is 
negligible. Consequently the chief advantages of the trans-Pyrenean 
routes lie in the attractiveness of their scenery and in their access to 
ski fields, especially those of the Col de Puymorens. In normal times 
about two-thirds of the trade between France and Spain is done by 
sea and nearly all the remaining one-third by the two coastal railways. 
On the French side the estimated average capacity of the trans- 
Pyrenean lines is 18 trains a day as compared with 72 on the Hendaye 
line and 48 on the Cerbére line. | | 

The location of cross-country connexions between the various 
railway routes from France into Spain is greatly affected by the 
asymmetrical nature of the Pyrenees. On the French side the east— 
west line from Bayonne to Foix keeps about 20 to 30 miles from the 
main watershed; on the Spanish side the line from Tardienta to 
Manresa is 60 to 70 miles south of the divide. Hence in the vast block 
of mountainous country on the southern slopes of the central 
Pyrenees in northern Huesca and Lérida rail transport is not avail- 





144. The international railway bridge over the Bidassoa at Irtin 
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able. ‘The only railways in this area are the short lines from Lérida 
and Mollerusa to Balaguer on the Segre, and from Selgua to Bar- 
bastro (Fig. 103). Elsewhere in the Spanish Pyrenees the only lines 
with purely local functions are those from Irun to Elizondo up the 
Bidassoa valley in the extreme west; from Manresa to Castellar up 
the Llobregat valley in Catalonia; and the two short branch lines of 
the Ripoli-Ax les Thermes route running from Ripoll to S. Juan de 
las Abadesas and from Ribas del Fresser to Nuria. The latter branch 
is officially described as alta montafia and is liable to be closed in 
snowy weather. : 


THE Basgue Lanps 


Between the western Pyrenees and the Cantabrians there stretches 
a hilly country, about 100 miles long (east-west) and 50 miles wide. 
The section of this area inland from the coast between San Sebastian 
and Bilbao is known as the ‘Basque Depression’. Here the topography 
consists mainly of four mountain ridges alined in an almost east-to- 
west direction and dissected into blocks by north-south river valleys 
(Vol. I, pp. 19-21). Few of the summits exceed 4,000 feet and the 
main routeways seldom rise much above 2,000 feet, a height which 
compared with that of the passes over the Pyrenees and Cantabrians 
justifies the title of ‘depression’. The country, however, has a dis- 
tinctly mountainous aspect and the routes are closely confined to the 
river valleys. Since the drainage pattern consists of a combination of 
both east-west and of north-south rivers, the through communica- 
tions are forced to make abrupt changes in direction, a north-south 
traverse of a mountain pass not infrequently leading to a wider east— 
west valley along the foot of the ridge. Consequently, the railways 
are circuitous and thread a succession of gaps, the scene in the past 
of many battles. 

The strategic position between France and Spain, the Pyrenees 
and the Cantabrians, and the sea and Old Castile is enhanced by the 
fact that the passes of the Basque Lands lead to the important gap of 
Burgos, the easiest entry to the northern Meseta. At the same time 
access is gained to the Ebro valley, which in its turn provides routes 
to Catalonia and the Mediterranean. 

The main trunk of the railway network of the Basque Lands is the 
Irun—Burgos section of the line from Paris to Madrid. The route 
second in importance is that joining Bilbao to the above railway at 
Miranda de Ebro, whence connexions exist to Saragossa and Barce- 
lona. In addition to these two broad-gauge national lines, there is a 
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fairly complete system of provincial railways, most of which are 
electrified and run on a metre gauge. These serve the industrial 
towns of Guiptizcoa and also link San Sebastian with Pamplona and 
Iran with Bilbao. Still more local is the network of short lines 
radiating from Bilbao to the various coastal towns and mining areas 
in its vicinity (Fig. 103). A noticeable feature is the lack of a coastal 
railway; the Iran—San Sebastian and the San Sebastidn—Deva lines 
are, it is true, seldom more than 4 miles from the shore, but they 
rarely come within sight of the sea. Between Deva and Bilbao the 
east-to-west railway (via Durango) keeps, for much of its course, 15 
to 20 miles inland. In the following account only the two main 
broad-gauge lines are described. 


Route 4. Irun—Miranda de Ebro—Burgos 


Broad-gauge; double track, electrified to Alsasua, 64 miles (103 km.); 
single-track, steam-operated, Alsasua—Miranda-de-Ebro; double 
track, steam-operated, Miranda—Burgos—Madrid; distance, to Burgos, 
1663 miles (268 km.); to Madrid, 393 miles (631 km.). 


From Irun the line (double track, electrified) runs south-westwards 
over the Jaizubia, a tributary of the Bidassoa, and pierces the Gain- 
churizqueta pass in a tunnel 584 yards long. A wooded valley is 
followed to Lezo-Renteria (64 miles; 10 km.); Lezo, an old town, 
formerly with a dockyard, lies to the north and Renteria, a newer 
industrial centre, to the south. Then the railway bridges the Oyarziin 
and continuing through the Capuchinos tunnel (213 yds. long) 
makes its way along an embankment above the shores of Pasajes bay 
(73 miles; 12 km., Fig. 6). A winding route over hilly country leads 
to San Sebastian (104 miles; 17 km.), where metre-gauge lines come 
in from Irun and Bilbao. Here the route turns sharply inland, and 
after bridging the Urumea follows the western bank of this river to 
Hernani (15 miles; one tunnel of 328 yds.). A short distance to the 
south the line diverges from the river and, with the aid of several 
tunnels, including the Urnieta (1,004 yds.), pierces the Urumea—Oria 
watershed. At Andoain (19} miles; 31 km.), on the Oria, connexion 
is made with the metre-gauge track from San Sebastian to Pamplona. 
The main railway crosses the Leizaran and ascends the narrow, 
wooded valley of the Oria, past a succession of paper mills; between 
Tolosa (26% miles; 43 km.) and Beasain (364 miles; 59 km.) there are 
4 short tunnels and 15 river bridges. Beasain is a small industrial 
centre with the most important rolling-stock works in Spain. Beyond 
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the town the line makes a detour north-westwards to Zumarraga (45} 
miles; 73 km.), traversing on the way a viaduct, 310 yards long over 
the deep gorge of the Ormaiztegui, and 9 tunnels. From the Fizaga 
(784 yds.), the last and longest of these tunnels, it emerges in view 
of the twin towns of Villareal and Zumarraga in the Urola valley. At 
this point metre-gauge, electrified tracks lead northwards to Zumaya 
and westwards to Bilbao. 

Near Zumarraga the Madrid route turns abruptly southwards and 
ascends the Urola. Between Brincola-Ofiate (51 miles; 82 km.) and 
the Otzaurte pass (57? miles; 93 km.) there are 14 tunnels (total 
length 8,039 yds.), the largest of which is the Oazura, 3,229 yards. At 
Cegama (57? miles; 93 km.), amid rocky, mountainous scenery, the 
railway enters the Otzaurte tunnel (1,267 yds. long) and reaches its 
summit level (2,015 ft.). Thence a fairly easy descent over rugged 
wooded country leads to the Borunda valley at Alsasua (64 miles; 
103 km.). The station, which is the junction for a broad-gauge track 
from Saragossa (via Pamplona), lies about 2 miles west of the town. 

Beyond Alsasua the main line, now single track, steam-operated, 
takes a westerly course up the Borunda valley and bridging the upper 
river near Araya (714 miles; 115 km.) crosses fairly easy country 
(tunnel 579 yds. long, under spur of Sierra de Arlaban) to Alegria 
(82 miles; 132 km.), the scene of a Carlist victory in 1834. Westwards 
the plain of Alava is traversed and, at the southern foot of the small 
hill (1,732 ft.), on which Vitoria stands, junction is made with metre- 
gauge electric lines to Estella (434 miles to ESE.) and Mecolalde 
(374 miles to NE.). Beyond the station at Vitoria (go miles; 146 km.; 
alt. 1,306 ft.) the route crosses the battlefield where on 21 June 1813 
Wellington defeated the French and captured much of the plunder 
they were taking from Spain. The Zadorra is crossed near Nanclares 
(98? miles; 159 km.; alt. 1,604 ft.) and twice more, once by a six- 
arched bridge, before Manzanos (104 miles; 170 km.) is reached. A 
short distance to the south the line enters the wide valley of the Ebro, 
where it bridges the Bayas and passes by means of a high embankment 
over the broad-gauge track from Bilbao to Saragossa. ‘The two rail- 
ways connect with each other at Miranda de Ebro (1114 miles; 
179 km.; alt. 1,486 ft.). Beyond Miranda the Ebro is bridged and 
the Madrid route proceeds south-westwards into Old Castile. 

On leaving the Ebro valley the railway. (henceforward double track) 
takes a winding course up the Oroncillo valley, keeping at the foot of 
the steep limestone slopes of the Sierra de Ofia. Just beyond Bujedo 
(1124 miles; 181 km.) a cultivated terrace forms the threshold of the 
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narrow Pancorbo gorge. ‘The route has been hewn out of the flanks 
of the defile and, with the aid of much constructional work, keeps high 
above the torrent flowing on the floor of the gorge (Photo. 148). In 
the next 3 miles (5 km.) there occurs a succession of two tunnels 
(219 yds. and 328 yds.), a viaduct of 10 spans (108 ft. high) over the 
gorge, and two more tunnels. The exit from the defile is at Pancorbo 
(123 miles; 198 km.; alt. 2,083 ft.), a small town set close against the 
north cliff where road, railway, and river almost converge. 

The remainder of the journey to Burgos has all the characteristic 
monotony of the Meseta. The railway enters the Oca valley just 
north of Briviesca (1374 miles; 221 km.; alt. 2,329 ft.) and follows 
it most of the way to Santa Olalla (1464 miles; 236 km.; 2,703 ft.). 
Thence a long detour is made southwards over the desolate Oca 
mountains, whose watershed is pierced by means of 4 tunnels (446 
yds.; 217 yds.; 327 yds.; 1,143 yds.) beneath the Brujula pass. ‘The 
line, which on this section has risen to 3,160 feet (963 m.), now 
descends the Vena valley to Quintanapalla (1574 miles; 253 km.; alt. 
3,002 ft.), and within a few miles the twin towers of Burgos cathedral 
appear above the flat, cultivated fields. Burgos (1664 miles; alt. 
2,182 ft.) is 226 miles by rail from Madrid. 


Route 5. Bilbao—Miranda de Ebro 


Broad gauge; double track to Ordufia, 254 miles (41 km.); single 
track, Orduna—Miranda-de-Ebro; distance, to Muranda-de-Ebro, 
644 miles (104 km.); to Saragossa, 213? miles (344 km.). 

On leaving the Norte station the railway to Miranda enters a tunnel 
(1,078 yds. long) from which it emerges in the valley of the Nervion. 
The winding valley of this river is followed past Dos Caminos (44 
miles; 7km.)—where the metre-gauge railway from Bilbao to Malzaga 
may be seen to the east—and Arrigorriaga (64 miles; 10 km.), a centre 
for iron-mines and limestone quarries. A viaduct and a short tunnel 
occur in the journey to Miravalles (g9} miles; 15 km.). Beyond this 
town the line bridges the Nervién 8 times before reaching Areta 
(13 miles; 21 km.). The valley is still followed past the summer 
resort of Llodio (134 miles) and the spa of Luyando (18 miles; 
29 km.). A short distance south of Luyando there commences the 
traverse of the Atlantic-Mediterranean watershed. 

This gradient, known as the ‘Ordufia Incline’, comprises 23 of the 
next 25 miles to Izarra (434 miles; 70 km.). During this stretch the 
line. climbs 1,427 feet and makes use of 6 tunnels (totalling 972 yds.), 
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g bridges over 33 feet long, and numerous smaller bridges and cul- 
verts. ‘The course is extremely circuitous, and at least 154 miles of 
the track is on the curve. The main topographic features of the 
journey are approximately as follows: crossing the Nervidon (at 21 
miles; 33% km.), the line ascends the west bank of the river south- 
wards to Amurrio (214 miles; 34 km.) and continues along the rocky 
slopes of the Pefia de Aro. As Ordufia (254 miles) is approached, the 
eastern arm of the great semicircular loop that the railway is about 
to make may be seen to the east. Orduifia (alt. 935 ft.) is on the upper 
Nervion at the foot of the limestone slopes of the Pefia de Ordufia 
(max. alt. 6,398 ft.). An old fortress town, with about 4,000 inhabi- 
tants, it still retains much of its ancient fortifications. Here the 
double-track section ends and the line continues as single track to 
Miranda. Immediately on leaving Ordufia the railway takes a circular 
course along the slopes of the mountainous amphitheatre surrounding © 
_ the town and crosses the Nervion by means of a viaduct. The wooded 
flanks of the Pefia de Ordufia provide a difficult course, some 400 feet 
above the Nervion valley, as the line turns northwards. ‘Two short 
tunnels and a few bridges over small gorges are used before Lezama 
(34 miles; 55 km.) is reached. Beyond Lezama the railway turns 
eastwards and traverses the northern slope of the Pena de Ordunia; 
this is a difficult section, consisting mainly of 3 tunnels and of sharp 
curves that almost redouble upon themselves. Soon after passing 
Inosa-Oyardo (40 miles) the summit-height is reached (2,050 ft.; 
625 m.) at the entrance to the tunnel under the Gujuli mountain, 
here the watershed between Cantabrian and Mediterranean streams. 
The first station of the descent is Izarra (43$ miles; 70 km.). 

The remainder of the route lies southward down the valley of the 
Bayas. ‘There are no notable topographical obstacles except the short 
stretch of gorge at Techas, a few miles north of Poves (554 miles; 
89 km.). Hence the descent to Miranda de Ebro (644 miles; 104 km.; 
alt. 1,486 ft.) is accomplished with the aid of only one short tunnel 
and of several bridges (over the Bayas). Beyond Miranda the railway 
crosses the Ebro and continues along the south bank of this river to 
Saragossa (Route 1). 


THE CANTABRIAN MOUNTAINS 


The Cantabrian mountains extend for 150 miles from east to west 
inland from the coast between Santander and Ribadeo. Since the 
main block of this range is about 50 miles wide and has not been 
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deeply dissected by transverse streams, it forms a serious barrier to 
all communications, and the only two railways across it rise to about 
3,230 feet and 4,210 feet respectively. 

The Cantabrians, however, differ from the Pyrenees in that they 


form the upraised edge of a high plateau rather than an isolated ridge. 


Routes approaching the Cantabrians from the Meseta are at 2,500 
feet long before they encounter the southern slopes of the mountains; 
routes from the Asturian side have to climb almost from sea-level. 
Hence the main problem of trans-Cantabrian transport was to over- 
come the steep gradient of the northern flanks. 

The railway network is also influenced by economic factors. ‘The 
rocks of the Cantabrian foothills, on both flanks of the main ridge, 
contain the most important coal measures in Spain. The exploitation 
of these beds has led to the construction of east-west railways from 
Bilbao to Oviedo on the north side of the mountains and to La Robla 
on the south side. Moreover, it happens that the coal and iron-ore 
beds near Oviedo occur in a longitudinal basin which is separated 
from the sea by a wide belt of hills. Routes, and especially the 
Santander—Oviedo railway, are attracted away from the coast into this 
depression. Consequently the only coastal railway of any length in 
this part of northern Spain is the short stretch of narrow-gauge line 
traversing a marine platform between San Vicente de la Barquera 
and Ribadesella. 

The existing network consists essentially of two broad-gauge trans- 
Cantabrian railways and of two narrow-gauge east-west lines (Fig. 
104). There is also a local network serving the mining areas and 
ports near Oviedo. The two broad-gauge lines are described below. 


Route 6. Santander—Palencia 

Broad-gauge; single-track; distance, 136 miles (219 km.). 

Santander, the main port of the province of that name, is connected 
by narrow-gauge railway with Bilbao, Oviedo, and Ontaneda. Its 
only broad-gauge connexion leads inland to Madrid. This line curves 
around the western shores of Santander bay to EI Astillero, a large 
village, to-day a shipping point for iron-ore and formerly a ship- 
building centre. hence the railway turns south-westwards to Boo 
(5 miles; proposed junction of suggested line to Cidad-Dosante) and 
follows an easy course to Renedo (124 miles: 20 km.). The Pas is 
bridged before the station for Torrelavega (174 miles; 28 km.) is 
reached; the town lies about 2 miles to the west in the plain at the 
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confluence of the Saja and Besaya. Here a branch runs north to 
connect with the narrow-gauge track from Santander to Oviedo. 

Beyond Torrelavega the Madrid route ascends the valley of the 
Besaya and traverses a gorge near the thermal spa of Las Caldas 
(21? miles; 35 km.). A short distance upstream the valley opens out 
into the mountain-girt basin of San Mateo, which, in its turn, gives 
place at Los Corrales (25 miles) to the winding gorge of Media Hoz 
(4 tunnels). At Las Fraguas (294 miles; 47 km.) the steep wooded 
sides of the defile recede, and as far as Barcena (344 miles; 55 km.) the 
valley is wide enough to harbour many villages and mills. Barcena 
de Pie de Concha, to give it its full name, is the site of the Tarina 
dam, a hydro-electric installation. 

The line now traverses its most difficult section, climbing in the 
next 21 miles to Reinosa about 1,841 feet at an average gradient of 
1:60. In this distance there are 22 tunnels (totalling 6,585 yds.), 
2 viaducts, and about 124 miles (60% total length) of curves. The 
topographical details are as follows: Near Barcena (344 miles) the 
railway crosses the Besaya and makes a detour northwards, returning 
within sight of the village before describing similar curves westward 
around the head-valley of the Pujayo and southwards up the Galcrén 
valley. The line, which at this point is still overlooking Barcena, now 
ascends the Besaya gorge and threads a rapid succession of tunnels to 
' Pesquera (464 miles; 75 km.). It continues to Santiurde (484 miles), 
ascending at the rate of 1: 80 to 1: 60 along the limestone slopes and 
keeping high above the river. The Besaya, here flowing in a rugged 
gorge amid wooded hills, is bridged 4 or 5 times as the line proceeds 
upstream and passes beneath the village of Caneda by means of a 
curving tunnel, 514 yards long. A short distance to the south the 
route pierces the Ebro—Cantabrian watershed by a straight tunnel 
1,395 yards long and immediately enters Reinosa. This town has 
a private rolling-stock factory as well as small industries in glass and 
flour. The Ebro rises 24 miles to the west at Fontibre. 

On leaving Reinosa the railway crosses the Ebro (5-arched 
bridge) and climbs steadily to its summit height (3,229 ft.; 984 m.) at 
Pozazal (614 miles; 99 km.). ‘The scenery becomes typical of Old Cas- 
tile as the line traverses the slopes of the Sierra de Sepos. Just north 
of Mataporquera (67 miles) the main route crosses the narrow-gauge 
track from Bilbao to La Robla. Southwards the valley of the Cameta 
affords an easy descent (2 bridges) to Quintanilla de las Torres (72 
miles; 116 km.), whence a broad-gauge branch line runs to the Norte 
Company’s coal-mines near Barruelo (84 miles to NW.). The main 
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line proceeds down the Cameta valley (2 long bridges) to its con- 
fluence with the Pisuerga and then follows the parent stream. Near 
Villaescusa (about 77 miles) the railway enters the narrow Congosto 
gorge and crosses the Pisuerga twice before emerging into the wider 
valley at Mave (80 miles; 129 km.). The Pisuerga is followed to Her- 
rera (goj miles; 146 km.), where the river is bridged and a low 
watershed is crossed (deep cutting and long embankment) to: the 
valley of the Boedo. ‘The remainder of the route to Palencia (136 
miles; 219 km.) offers no appreciable physical obstacles. By rail it 
is a further 189 miles to Madrid. 


Route 7. Gijon—Palencia 


Broad-gauge; single track to Palanquinos (117$ miles; 189 km., 
including electrified section from Ujo to Busdongo, 39 miles (62 km.) 
long); double track Palanquinos—Palencia—Madrid; distance to 
Palencia, 182 miles (293 km.); to Madrid, 3584 miles (577 km.). 


On leaving Gijon the railway crosses a cultivated plain (2 viaducts) 
to Villabona (123 miles; 20 km.), where it is joined by a narrow-gauge 
track (13 miles long) from Avilés and its port of San Juan de Nieva. 
Beyond Villabona the railway pierces a small spur of the Asturian 
mountains and bridges the Nora before entering the flat farmlands 
around Oviedo (20 miles). The city is the junction of a broad-gauge 
track to Trubia (8 miles to W.; Photo. 149), and of metre-gauge lines 
to Santander (134 miles) and Collanzo (29 miles; via Ujo). 

To the south the Madrid route passes through 2 tunnels and goes 
under the aqueduct that carries water from Fitoriato Oviedo. Beyond 
the crossing of the narrow-gauge line from Ujo to San Esteban de 
Pravia the evidence of coal-mining increases, and at Soto de Rey 
(253 miles; 41 km.) a broad-gauge track runs 134 miles east to the 
mines near Ciafio. From Soto de Rey to Olloniego there are several 
short tunnels and a bridge over the Nalon. The scenery now becomes 
increasingly industrial and as Ablafia is approached the tall blast 
furnaces of Mieres appear ahead. Ablafia is the station for these 
factories, Mieres (314 miles; 51 km.) itself being the centre of the 
Asturian coal-mining industry. A short distance to the south, at Ujo 
(34% miles; 56 km.; narrow-gauge track to San Esteban de Pravia 
and Oviedo), the ascent of the Cantabrian foothills begins and the 
track as far as Busdongo (734 miles) is electrified (3,000 V. d.c.).. This 
gradient is known as the ‘Pajares Incline’. 

The Ujo-Busdongo section of 384 miles (62 km.) includes 71 
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tunnels (totalling 162 miles), most of which are on the curve, 14 
viaducts over 33 feet span (total 676 yds.), and 44 smaller bridges 
and culverts (162 yds. total). ‘The ruling gradient is 1:50 and the 
normal working time of the ascent for passenger trains (rdpido) is 
about 2 hours. The equipment of the line includes electric loco- 
motives fitted with steel V-ploughs for use in times of heavy snowfall. 
The route for most of its course lies in the Pajares valley; its main 
features will now be described. 

Just south of Ujo (33% miles; viaduct) the wide valley with its 
green hill-slopes becomes increasingly rocky and restricted. The 
gradient, however, does not become steep until Pola de Lena (39 
miles; 63 km.) is reached. The section thence to Busdongo (73+ 
miles) is mainly on the slope, the climb being 2,986 feet in 34 miles. 
From Puente los Fierros (464 miles; 75 km.; alt. 1,693 ft.) the route 
is one of the most difficult on European railways; to Busdongo—a 
distance of 62 miles in a straight line and 264 miles by rail—the line 
climbs 2,516 feet and makes use of 60 tunnels (totalling 133 miles) and 
g viaducts. All the tunnels are very low and many of them are wet, 
water dripping in torrents in the rainy season and causing trouble in 
winter through the formation of ice. Several of the tunnels are over 
1,000 yards long and are on the curve; their topographical position 
is approximately thus: from Puente los Fierros (464 miles) to Malvedo 
(514 miles; 83 km.) 8 tunnels, including the El Capricho (1,992 yds.) 
and the El Orria (1,158 yds.; turns through three-quarters of a circle, 
all on a gradient of 1: 50); from Malvedo to Linares (554 miles; 89 
km.) 10 tunnels; from Linares to Navidiella (614 miles; 99 km.) 14 
tunnels, including the Congostinas (1,203 yds.) and the La Sorda 
(1,178 yds.), both on the curve; from Navidiella to Pajares (67? miles; 
109 km.) 18 tunnels; from Pajares to Busdongo (73+ miles; 118 km.) 
ro tunnels, including the La Perruca (3,358 yds. straight) which 
pierces at an altitude of 4,209 feet the Cantabrian watershed at the 
Puerto de Pajares (Photo. 150). 

Beyond Busdongo the scenery changes and the green slopes of the 
northern side are replaced by arid country as the line, now steam- 
operated, begins a fairly easy descent of the Bernesga valley. ‘There 
are 3 tunnels on the way to Villamanin (78} miles; 126 km.). To the 
south the railway traverses a series of narrow, flat-bottomed gorges, 
and makes use of 14 bridges over the Bernesga and numerous cuttings 
and 7 tunnels through the outermost spurs of the Cantabrians. Be- 
yond Cifiera (82 miles; 132 km.) the valley expands, and within a 
few miles the coal-basin at Pola de Gordon (854 miles; 138 km.) is 
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entered. At La Robla (go? miles; 146 km.) connexion is made with 
the narrow-gauge track that is an important carrier of coal to Bilbao. 
‘The Madrid line continues down the Bernesga past Leén (1064 miles; 
171 km.) to the Esla valley near Palanquinos (1174 miles; 189 km.).. 
Here the double track begins and the remainder of the route to 
Palencia (182 miles; 293 km.) is over flat farmlands. 


GALICIA 


Galicia, the north-western corner of Spain, consists of a rolling 
table-land, with an average altitude of about 1,250 feet. Where the 
soils are shallow, expanses of moor and scrub are common; on the 
wind-swept summit-levels, granite blocks abound, while on the more 
fertile slopes and in the wider valleys, woods and cultivation are 
almost continuous. On the surface of the main plateau most of the 
valleys are wide and shallow and provide relatively easy routeways. 
Only where streams leave the plateau edge or cut across ribs of ex- 
posed rock do their valleys contract into rocky gorges. These defiles 
are relatively unimportant, and as a whole the relief of Galicia offers 
few serious physical obstacles to railway construction. It happens, 
however, that the plateau is bordered on the east by the Cantabrians, 
and routes to Madrid have to surmount these mountains. ‘The cross- 
ing of this barrier is greatly facilitated by the fact that the main water- 
shed lies so far inland that the ascent to it is comparatively gentle. 

The chief function of Galician railways is to link the Atlantic ports 
of Vigo and Corunna with Madrid; the serving of the local popula- 
tion is usually of secondary importance. Since most of the people live 
on or near the coast, where transport by boat is easy and traditional, 
there has been no great development of local, narrow-gauge lines. 
A rather unusual incentive to railway construction occurred at 
Santiago, the great pilgrimage centre of Spain and an exceptionally 
populous settlement for inland Galicia. 

To-day the railway network consists of two main lines: the 
route from Corunna and Ferrol via Monforte to Leén; and the more 
circuitous line from Vigo to Monforte with branches northwards to 
Corunna and southwards to 'Tuy and Portugal (Fig. 104). 


Route 8. Corunna—Leon 


Single track; distance, to Ledén, 264 miles (425 km.), to Madrid 
(via Segovia and Avila) 516 miles (831 km.). 


From the southern suburbs of Corunna the railway follows the 
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shore of the ria for a few miles and then proceeds up the valley of the 
Mero, bridging the river near S. Maria de Cambre (6} miles; 10 km.). 
Here the line turns eastwards to Betanzos (144 miles; 23 km.), the 
junction for a broad-gauge track to Ferrol (26% miles to N.). The 
town of Betanzos stands on a vine-clad hill at the confluence of 
the Mandeo and Mende, about 14 miles from its station. Beyond it the 
railway takes a winding course on easy gradients to Curtis (31 miles; 
50 km.; alt. c. 1,700 ft.) and continues eastwards over a low watershed 
(alt. c. 1,870 ft.) to the Parga valley at Guitiriz (46 miles; 74 km.). 
The Parga is followed most of the way (2 bridges; 1 short tunnel) to 
Rabade (62 miles; 100 km.), where the Minho is bridged. Thence 
a stretch of densely populated country is traversed to Lugo (714 
miles; 115 km.). 

On leaving Lugo the railway retains its southward direction and 
crosses the ravine of the Chanca (viaduct 323 yds.) and several left- 
bank tributaries of the Minho before reaching Sarria (93? miles; 
151 km.). The route proceeds over a low watershed and becomes 
somewhat more difficult; the line pierces the divide in a tunnel 
(2,083 yds. long; alt. 1,982 ft.) and makes use of 4 short tunnels 
and several cuttings and embankments on the way to Rubian (1062 
miles; 172 km.). South of Rubian the valley slopes of the Cabé 
provide a gentle descent to Monforte de Lemos (1154 miles; 
186 km.), the junction for the line to Vigo. 

The Madrid route continues over broken country (tunnel, 1,090 
yds.) to the Lor valley, which is descended to its confluence with the 
Sil. Then the latter river is followed closely, through a series of short 
tunnels, to the wine-centre of El Barco de Valdeorras (155} miles; 
250 km.). The valley of the Sil contracts considerably upstream, 
there being a series of rocky gorges between Sobradelo (160 miles) 
and Querefio (165 miles), and 12 tunnels and 2 bridges thence to 
Toral de los Vados (175 miles; 282 km.). Here a broad-gauge track 
runs northward over the well-wooded lands of El Bierzo to Villafranca 
(64 miles). 

From Toral the railway passes over cultivated country to Pon- 
ferrada (1844 miles; 297 km.), the junction for a narrow-gauge track 
which ascends the upper Sil to the coal-mining centre of Villablino 
(384 miles to NNE.). East of Ponferrada the main line ascends the 
valley of the Boeza and tunnels 6 times through rocky spurs on the 
way to Bembibre (196 miles; 315 km.). 

The section from Bembibre to Brafiuelas (215 miles; 346 km.) in- 
volves the crossing of the watershed between Galicia and the Meseta 
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and is the most difficult of the whole route. In a distance of nearly | 


19 miles there are 25 tunnels (totalling 6,233 yds.) and 7 viaducts and 
constructions over 33 feet span (totalling 131 yds.); 9 miles of the 
track are on the curve and 164 miles on the slope, the total ascent 
being 1,347 feet. The gradient first becomes steep about 24 miles 
beyond Bembibre where the railway enters the valley of the Trémor, 
a tributary of the Boeza. Near La Granja San Vicente (2074 miles; 
334 km.) the line climbs out of the steep valley by means of a tunnel 
1,132 yards long and a large circular loop (£/ Lazo)—with 4} miles 
of track in just over $ mile as the crow flies—which is necessary to 
avoid using gradients greater than 1: 50. Beyond this detour a steep, 
winding course, with a succession of 13 tunnels, leads to the crest 
of the Sierra de Manzanal, where, in a short tunnel, 12 miles west of 
Brafiuelas, the Minho-Douro watershed is pierced at a height of 
3,596 feet (1,096 m.). 

The railway then commences the relatively gentle descent of the 
valleys of the Brafiuelas and Tuerto to Astorga (2312 miles; 373 km.). 
At this point a broad-gauge track diverges southwards to Zamora 
and Salamanca, while the Madrid route proceeds eastwards over very 
flat country (altitude about 2,900 ft.) to Leén (Route 7). 


Route 9. Corunna—Vigo-Tuy—Monforte 


Single track; distance, Corunna to Vigo 113 miles (182 km.), Vigo 
to Monforte 1104 miles (178 km.), Vigo to Madrid 511 miles 
(823 km.). 

The Corunna-Santiago railway was opened for traffic on 14 April 
1943. It crosses a rugged plateau and encounters many physical 
obstacles. There are 19 tunnels and several long bridges, including 
the Martin Gil viaduct, 1,542 feet long, with a central span of nearly 
686 feet. The length of this new section is about 74 km. or a fraction 
under 46 miles. 

On leaving Santiago, the line climbs in a wide curve up the slopes 
of the basin surrounding the town and proceeds over undulating 
country to Padrén (60 miles; 96 km.). A short distance to the 
south there is a bridge over the Ulla whose valley is then followed to 
Catoira (664 miles; 107 km.), where the river widens into the sand- 
encumbered estuary that forms the head of the Ria de Arosa. ‘The 
route keeps close to the shores of the ria as far as Villagarcia de Arosa 
(72 miles; 116 km.), the station for Carril and a few smaller settle- 
ments on the southern side of the bay. Beyond Villagarcia the line 
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turns abruptly inland and, entering at Portas (80 miles; 129 km.), 
the main north-south depression of Galicia, follows it southwards to 
Pontevedra (924 miles; 149 km.). Thence a winding course over 
wooded hills (1 tunnel) leads to the head of the Ria de Vigo at Arcade 
(100 miles; 161 km.). The railway continues along the steep southern 
slopes of the ria (3 short tunnels) to Redondela (1044 miles) and Vigo 
(113 miles; 182 km.). The latter town, the chief port of Galicia, is 
connected by tramway to Bayona (13 miles) at the mouth of the bay. 

The section of the above line from Redondela is also part of the 
Vigo—Madrid route and passengers from Santiago to Madrid not 
wishing to go to Vigo have to change trains at Redondela. In the 
following account distances are given from the terminus at Vigo. 

After passing over part of the built-up area of Redondela (74 miles; 
12 km.) by means of a viaduct 348 yards long and 118 feet high 
(Photo. 151), the main route to Madrid pierces a low watershed 
(tunnel, 1,090 yds.) and descends the Louro valley to Guillarey (23 
miles; 37 km.). Here a broad-gauge track, on which a through service 
is worked, runs to ‘Tuy (3 miles; Spanish customs) and, crossing the 
Minho on an international bridge, connects with the Portuguese 
system at Valenca (5 miles; Oporto 55 miles). 

From Guillarey the Monforte railway closely follows the north 
bank of the Minho as far as Pousa (484 miles; 78 km.). In this stretch 
the river forms the international boundary. Beyond Pousa the railway 
turns north-eastwards and, with the aid of 5 short tunnels, keeps 
along the valley-floor as far as Ribadavia (654 miles; 105 km.). East- 
wards the ascent of the Minho is continued between intensively culti- 
vated valley-slopes to. Orense (82 miles; 132 km.). The town of 
Orense is on the opposite bank of the river at 14 miles from its station 
and is reached by a 7-arched bridge over the river. To the north-east 
the line crosses the Minho several times on the way to Los Peares 
(93 miles) where it leaves the valley and follows the Sil to San Esteban 
(98% miles; 159 km.). Thence the ascent lies up the somewhat 
restricted valley of the Cabé, a tributary of the Sil, there being 10 
short tunnels through low mountain spurs before Canabal (105 miles; 
169 km.) is reached. The remainder of the route to Monforte de 
Lemos (1104 miles; 178 km.) has no notable obstacles. At Monforte 
the Vigo railway joins the main Corunna—Madrid line (Route 8). 


ANDALUSIA 


Southern Spain, roughly the old ‘kingdom’ of Andalusia, consists 
essentially of a western plain and an eastern mountain massif. The 
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plain, which lies mainly in the basin of the Guadalquivir, is a wedge- 
shaped lowland with its base on the Atlantic between Huelva and 
Cadiz and its apex near Linares 200 miles to the north-east. Much 
of the area south of Seville is a vast swamp, a maze of sluggish water- 
channels and low, alluvial islands uncrossed by road or rail. Conse- 
quently, the two main railways from Seville to the seaboard are forced 
away from the lower Guadalquivir and diverge to the western and 
eastern extremities of the plain at Huelva and Cadiz respectively. On 
the other hand, routes inland converge near Linares, where the Des- 
penaperros pass leads over the Sierra Morena into New Castile. 

The Andalusian mountains are formed of two main north-east to 
south-west ranges partly separated by a central depression which is 
followed by the railway from Algeciras to Granada and Baza. From 
this route branch lines run southward to Malaga and Almeria, the 
main ports on the narrow coastal plain, and northwards to the Guadal- 
quivir at Cordoba and Espeluy (Fig. 105). 

The Andalusian sections of the routes to Madrid from Huelva, 
Cadiz, Malaga, and Almeria are described below. 


Route 10. Huelva—Seville-Cordoba-V aldepenas 


Huelva—Seville, single track; Seville-Lora del Rio, double track 
(35 miles); Lora del Rio—Valdepefias, single track; distance to Seville 
684 miles (110 km.), to Valdepefias, 2844 miles (458 km.), to Madrid 
424 miles (683 km.). 


The Seville route commences near the Odiel at Huelva, whence it 
runs north-westwards over low country to S. Juan del Puerto (8 
miles; 13 km.), the junction for a metre-gauge track to mining centres 
near Zalamea (353 miles to N.) and the station for road connexions 
south to Moguer, Palos, and La Rabida. Beyond S. Juan the railway 
keeps close to the ‘Tinto and is accompanied with a mineral line as 
far as Las Mallas (15 miles; 24 km.) where the latter track diverges 
to the mines at Rio ‘Tinto 36 miles to the north (Photo. 152). 

The main route continues eastwards over undulating country, 
partly covered with olives and vines, and bridges the Guadiamar 
before reaching Sanlucar la Mayor (534 miles; 86 km.). At Camas 
(654 miles; 105 km.) the line enters the flat plain of the Guadalquivir 
and crosses a metre-gauge mineral track leading from the riverside at 
S. Juan de Aznalfarache (3 miles to 8.) to Aznalcollar (22 miles to 
NW.) and to Minas de Cala (57 miles to N.). Just beyond Camas, 
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Triana is entered, and a long iron bridge over the Guadalquivir leads 
to the main terminal station of Seville (684 miles). 

In the following account distances are given from this terminus. 

On leaving Seville the Madrid railway (double track) follows the 
left bank of the Guadalquivir, traversing flat land largely under 
pasturage for fighting bulls. Several connexions are made: at San 
Jerénimo (3 miles) for Cadiz; at Los Rosales (21$ miles; 35 km.) 
for Mérida; and at Guadajoz (254 miles; 41 km.) for the loop to 
Seville via Carmona. From Guadajoz a stretch of riverine plain and 
a crossing of the river (iron bridge 280 yds. long) lead to Lora del Rio 
(342 miles; 56 km.) where the double track ends. Upstream the 
valley-floor contracts and the railway keeps close to the river avoiding 
its numerous meanders and bridging the Guadvacar, a right-bank 
tributary rising in the Sierra Morena. Between Pefiaflor (464 miles) 
and Almoddévar del Rio (672 miles; 109 km.), there occurs a stretch of 
gorge and bridges over the Bembezar and Guadiato. Almodéovar is 
situated in an amphitheatre on the flanks of a rocky, castle-crowned 
hill, 328 feet high, which forms a notable local land-mark. Here the 
line diverges slightly from the river and takes a straight course over 
bull-pastures and cultivated fields to Cordoba (814 miles; 131 km.). 
The city is the junction for lines to Cadiz (via Marchena), to Malaga 
and Algeciras, and, at a separate station, to Almorchén and Badajoz. 

Beyond Cordoba the valley-floor is narrower but the Guadalquivir 
is still a large river and the girder bridge over it at Alcolea (89 miles; 
143 km.) is 215 yards long. Just south of this crossing is the road 
bridge where General Dupont defeated a Spanish force in June 
1808, and where in September 1868, General Serrano and his body 
of revolutionary troops overcame General Pavia, so causing the fall 
of the government of Isabel II. The railway keeps close to the river 
as far as E] Carpio (100 miles), whence it follows the foot of the 
valley-slopes (1 tunnel) to Montoro (108? miles; alt. 660 ft.). On the 
way to Andujar (1304 miles; 210 km.) the route cuts across the necks 
of large meanders of the river, traversing a succession of olive-groves 
on the slopes and of cultivated plains near the water-course. The 
approach to Andujar station is through a series of tunnels; the town 
itself is on the opposite bank of the Guadalquivir and is reached by 
a road bridge of 15 arches. ‘Thence the southern side of the valley- 
floor is followed (1 tunnel) to Espeluy (144 miles; 232 km.), at which 
point connexion is made with the broad-gauge track from Linares to 
Jaen and Campo Real (Route 13). North of Espeluy station the 
Madrid route crosses the Guadalquivir (bridge 227 yds. long) and 
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follows the Guadalimar to Baeza Empalme (160} miles; Photo. 153), 
the junction for lines to Linares, Granada, and Almeria. Beyond 
Vadollano (166 miles; 267 km., branch to Linares) the route ascends 
out of the basin of the Guadalquivir and passes over the Sierra 
Morena into New Castile. 

The details of this crossing are approximately as follows: From 
Vadollano to Santa Elena (1824 miles; 294 km.) there are 2 short 
tunnels and 6 long iron bridges, including a viaduct 160 yards in 
length. ‘The most difficult section is between Santa Elena and Venta 
de Cardenas (190? miles; 307 km.), where the railway ascends the 
valley of the Vamujar through the rocky Despefiaperros pass (Photo. 
154). In these 84 miles there are 8 short tunnels, and 4 bridges or 
viaducts over the Vamujar, 1 of them being 219 yards long. After 
threading this steep-sided defile the line still climbs to its summit- 
level of 2,618 feet at Almuradiel (197 miles; 317 km.). Thus, from 
Vilches (172 miles; alt. 1,542 ft.) the railway has climbed 1,076 feet in 
25 miles or at an average rate of about 1 in 20, which is small com- 
pared with the gradients on many of the railways in northern Spain. 

From Almuradiel a gentle descent leads past Santa Cruz de 
Mudela (2074 miles; alt. 2,395 ft.) to the vineyards around Valde- 
pefias (2164 miles; 348 km.; alt. 2,120 ft.). Thence it is a further 
140 miles to Madrid. 


Route 11. Cddiz—Marchena—Cordoba 


Single track; distance to Cérdoba 165 miles (266 km.), to Madrid 
440 miles (708 km.). 


From the main station in the south-eastern suburbs of Cadiz the 
railway to Cérdoba traverses for about 5 miles (9 km.) the narrow 
sandy neck that almost joins the rocky headland to the mainland. 
This peninsula is separated from the Isla de Leén by the Arillo 
channel which is bridged by the railway. Beyond the bridge the route 
keeps along the northern foot of the hill (270 ft. high) on which is the 
Observatory whose meridian (6° 12’ 20” W. of Greenwich) serves as 
the base for the astronomical calculations of the Spanish navy. 
The remainder of the course on the Isla de Leén lies along the flat 
land near the southern shores of Cadiz bay. Just beyond San 
Fernando (8? miles; 14 km.) the mainland is reached by a bridge over 
the Santi Petri channel. Most of the journey around the eastern 
shores of Cadiz Bay lies over vast salt-pans and marshes, a region 
characterized by tall pyramids of white salt. There are pine-woods 
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near the seaside resort of Puerto Real (154 miles; 25 km.), but 
salt-pans predominate as the line proceeds over the Rio San Pedro 
and the Guadalete to Puerto de Santa Maria (21 miles; 34 km.). This 
small port, the junction for a branch track along the coast to Sanlucar 
de Barrameda (23 miles), derives most of its importance from the 
export of wines and from the popularity of the large sandy bathing 
beach at the mouth of the Guadalete (Fig. 78). 

Here, the main line turns inland running between undulating 
farmlands on the north and the salt-marshes of the Guadalete valley 
on the south, until it reaches the vineyards near Jerez (304 miles; — 
49 km.). From this station a broad-gauge track connects with 
Sanlucar and Bonanza (18 miles.), the latter being a steamer port on 
the Guadalquivir. North of Jerez, the Cérdoba route leaves the 
vineyards and olive-groves and traverses the wide llanos de Caulina, 
parts of which have been irrigated and colonized during the last 
150 years. From El Cuervo (43 miles) to Lebrija (50 miles) the 
railway skirts vast marshes and then, as far as Las Alcantarillas 
(68 miles) actually crosses them on embankments. Parts of this area 
of Las Marismas are drained while others are dry enought to provide 
summer pasturage for fighting bulls. A stretch of flat country in the 
valley of the Salado de Morén (bridge) precedes Utrera (75? miles; 
Fig. 76). ‘This is the junction for a line to Seville (95 miles), by way 
of which it is 177 miles to Cordoba from Cadiz. 

From Utrera the more direct route to Cordoba proceeds eastward 
over a flat scrubland of cactus, aloes and dwarf palm, to Mordn 
(864 miles; branch track to Morén de la Frontera, 12 miles to E.). 
Thence a north-easterly course over the Guadaira and amid extensive 
wheat-fields leads to the small agricultural town of Marchena 
(103 miles; 166 km.; alt. c. 330 ft.), the junction for lines to Seville 
and Bobadilla. ‘The railway proceeds over gently undulating land and 
bridges the Corbones and Salado on the way to Ecija (1303 miles; 
210 km.). The town, which stands on the left bank of the Genil, has 
small manufactures, especially of flour, olive-oil, and soap. Imme- 
diately east of it the railway crosses the Genil and, not exceeding an 
altitude of 650 feet, makes its way over low hills to Guadalcazar 
(1504 miles; 242 km.). ‘The Guadajoz is bridged before reaching 
Valchill6n (1604 miles; 258 km.), where connexion is made with 
the main line from Bobadilla. Beyond Valchillén the route crosses 
the Guadalquivir (bridge 222 yds. long) and, after running for some 
miles parallel with the Seville-—Madrid line, enters Cercedilla station 
at Cordoba (165 miles; 266 km.). 
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Route 12. Algeciras—Bobadilla—Cordoba 


Single track; distance to Cordoba 1864 miles (300 km.), to Madrid 
462 miles (743 km.). 


Commencing at the pier, which serves as the embarkation point for 


Gibraltar, the Cérdoba railway runs half a mile to the station for the 
town of Algeciras. Thence it proceeds under a Moorish aqueduct and 
over the Rio Palmones (bridge) to Los Barrios (54 miles; 9 km.). 
The curvature of Algeciras bay is followed for some distance until 
the line bridges the Guadarranque and turns inland to San Roque 
(10 miles). ‘This town, founded after the loss of Gibraltar by Spain 
in 1704, acts as the station for La Linea, 5 miles to the south-east. 
Beyond San Roque the Guadarranque valley is followed past 
Almoraima (16 miles; 26 km.) to a low watershed which gives access 
to the valley of the Hozgarganta at Castellar de la Frontera (19} miles; 
31 km.). The line bridges the Hozgarganta and leaves the campo de 
Gibraltar just before reaching Jimena de la Frontera (263 miles; 
43 km.). 

As Gaucin (36? miles; 59 km.) is approached the route keeps high 
above the west bank of the Guadiaro and makes use of 1 tunnel. 
Beyond Gaucin and Cortes de la Frontera (423 miles; 69 km.) the 
railway descends, by means of 4 tunnels, into the Guadiaro defile, 
which it threads with the aid of g more tunnels and 2 river-bridges. 
The valley is somewhat wider and the river is crossed only once on 
the way to Jimena de Libar (484 miles; 78 km.), but in the journey 
thence to Benaojan (52? miles; 85 km.) there is another gorge (3 tun- 
nels and 1 bridge). The route now traverses increasingly difficult 
country which culminates at the approach to Ronda (654 miles; 
107 km.) in a huge hairpin loop which winds, on a gradient of 1: 50, 
around the head valley of the Guadiaro. The older parts of 
Ronda are situated on an abrupt sided rocky platform high above 


the valley-floor; the newer town is nearer to the railway station — 


(pp. 596-597). 
On leaving Ronda the line traverses undulating country—a 


succession of barren rock, saline lakes, and woods of cork and ever- 
green oak—to Bobadilla (1104 miles; 178 km.) the junction of main 
lines from Malaga, Granada, Cordoba, and Algeciras. Beyond 
Bobadilla there is an ascent past a large salt-lake to the line’s summit- 
level (1,476 ft.) near Fuente Piedra (118 miles; 190 km.) whence a 
gentle descent leads to La Roda (1254 miles; 202 km.; connexion 
with Marchena). ‘The railway then follows the Yeguas valley to the 
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Genil, which it crosses on a high bridge, 153 yards long, just before 
reaching Puente Genil (139? miles; 225 km.). This is the junction for 
the line to Jaén and Linares, but the next station, Campo Real 
(1424 miles), also serves both tracks. 

The remainder of the route to Cérdoba offers few obstacles, except 
5 river-bridges. ‘The course is undulating and mainly traverses oil- 
and wine-producing country, including the vicinity of Montilla 
(157 miles), noted for amontillado. Beyond Fernan Nijiez (167 miles; 
269 km.) the railway descends the Guadajoz (3 bridges) to Valchillén 
(182? miles; 294 km.), where connexion is made with the Cadiz— 
Cordoba line (Route 11). 


Route 13. Madlaga—Campo Real—faén—Espeluy 


Single track; distance to Espeluy 170? miles (275 km.), to Madrid 
- 3822 miles (616 km.). 

The only main railway serving Malaga commences at the Estacidn 
Andaluces in the south-western suburbs of the city and crosses the 
Andalusian mountains to Cordoba and Espeluy. As far as Pizarra 
(184 miles; 30 km.) the route traverses the flat, irrigated vega of the 
Guadalhorce. It then crosses the river and proceeds northwards 
amid cultivations of orange, olive, and palm. There is 1 tunnel and 
several cuttings on the way to Alora (234 miles; 38 km.), a favourite 
hot-weather residence of the people of Malaga. North of Alora the 
river is again crossed and the valley-floor, with its belt of luxuriant 
orange-groves, becomes appreciably narrower (Fig. 81). 

At about 30 miles the railway enters a tunnel and emerges in a 
gigantic ravine, known as the Tajo del Gaytan. The line keeps high 
up on the left side of the chasm, tunnelling 15 times (total length 
7,010 yds.) and crossing 6 bridges over deep, narrow fissures in the 
side of the canyon (Photo. 155), which near El] Chorro (31 miles) is 
about 660 feet deep. This remarkable defile ends in an immense 
cleft in schistose rocks (Hoyo del Chorro) from which the route 
emerges at Gobantes (354 miles; alt. 1,050 ft.). Thence the valley of 
the Guadalhorce is followed (2 bridges and 1 tunnel) to Bobadilla 
(434 miles; 70 km.), the junction for the line to Granada. 

North of Bobadilla the railway proceeds to Campo Real (75 miles; 
Route 12) where the Jaén route turns eastwards to the olive-oil 
centre of Lucena (88? miles; 143 km.). A bridge over the Cabra and 
a stretch of rather barren hill-country precede Cabra (95% miles; 
154 km.), a small town with notable marble quarries. On the way to 
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Luque (110 miles; branch to Baena, 44+ miles to NW.) the line keeps 
mainly at between 1,800 ft. and 2,000 ft. (500-600 m.) altitude, as it 
circumvents the northern slopes of high mountains. North-east of 
Luque the Guadajoz is bridged and a winding course over broken 
hilly country, much of it treeless, is followed to the spa of Martos 
(135% miles; 218 km.). The journey to Jaén (151 miles; 243 km.; 
PP- 574-575) lies at about 2,000 feet, along the lower slopes of barren 
sierras which rise to 5,295 feet in Jabalcuz, about 44 miles south of the 
track. 

From Jaén there is a gentle descent of the Guadalbullén valley to 
Menjibar (167 miles; 269 km.) whence the line continues along 
the south bank of the Guadalquivir to the junction with the main 
Seville-Madrid route at Espeliy (1703 miles; 275 km.). From this 
station a branch track proceeds over the Guadalquivir to Linares (134 
miles), passing on the way Bailén, the scene in 1808 of General | 
Dupont’s defeat at the hands of Spanish forces. 


Route 14. Almeria—Moreda-—Baeza Empalme 


Single track; electrified between Gador and Nacimiento (stretch 
of 18? miles); distance to Baeza Empalme 150 miles (242 km.), to 
Madrid 346 miles (557 km.). 


From the terminus in the south-eastern quarter of Almeria the 
railway traverses the irrigated lands about the Andarax river to 
Huercal-Viator (4$ miles; alt. 148 ft.). Thence it proceeds up the 
valley past several small stations serving local lead- and copper- 
mining districts. Between Gador (104 miles; 17 km.) and Nacimiento 
(294 miles; 47 km.) the line is electrified, the electrification having 
been rendered necessary by the heavy grades which exceed 1 in 50 in 
parts and previously hindered the transport of iron-ore. In this 
section the line crosses the Andarax and, with the aid of 3 short 
tunnels, ascends a tributary valley most of the way to Gérgal (26 miles; 
broad-gauge mineral branch to NE.). 

Beyond Nacimiento the route lies mainly along the upper flanks of 
the valley of the Rio Almeria, between the Sierra Nevada and Sierra 
de Baza (1 tunnel). A short distance west of Fifiana (43 miles; 69 km.) 
the railway traverses, at about 2,500 feet, the Atlantic-Mediterranean 
watershed. At Huéneja (49? miles; 80 km.) and La Calahorra 
(542 miles; 88 km.) private mineral lines run westwards to the iron 
mines near Alquife, which in a normal year are among the most 
important in this area. 
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The maximum gradient between Huéneja and Fonelas (664 miles) 
is 1:50. This stretch begins with a gentle descent of the Guadix 
valley to the town of Guadix (62 miles; 100 km.), which is the junction 
for the main line to Lorca and Murcia. The settlement has grown up 
around a small hill crowned with a Moorish castle; the plain beyond 
it is dotted with isolated hillocks that have been eroded by rain-wash 
into curious rectangular and pyramidal shapes. In the soft tufa 
rocks of these hills are numerous cave-dwellings, the homes of 
gitanos and peasants engaged in the local sugar-beet industry. 
On the way to Fonelas (664 miles; 107 km.) the railway leaves the 
valley of the Guadix and crosses the Fardes. 

Between Fonelas and Alamedilla (go? miles; 146 km.) the route 
winds over lightly wooded country, reaching in parts an altitude of 
3,668 feet without exceeding a gradient of 1 in 50. There are 5 short 
tunnels in the journey to Huélago (74 miles; 119 km.) and just beyond 
it is a long iron-girder bridge over the deep gorge of the Rio Huelago. 
Near Moreda (774 miles; 125 km.) the line from Granada comes in 
from the west. 

Between Alamedilla (go? miles; 146 km.) a Huelma (944 miles; 
152 km.) the railway bridges the Guadahortuna, a small stream— 
except in flood-time—with a wide valley that necessitates a lattice- 
girder structure over 677 yards long. The route then makes a detour 
eastwards around the hills on which Cabra del Santo Cristo (974 miles) 
stands. The topography is rugged, and much of the lower land is 
barren except for esparto grass; the only serious obstacle is the deep 
gorge of the Rio Salado, which is crossed south of Quesada (at 
1134 miles; 182 km.) by a viaduct, 350 yards long and 300 feet high, 
that is preceded by a short tunnel. 

From Quesada (1174 miles; 189 km.) the route continues north- 
wards, down the valley of the Jandulilla, and after crossing it by a 
viaduct 93 yards long follows the left bank of the Guadalquivir. 
There is a bridge, 29 yards long, over the Bedmar on the way to 
Garciez—Jimena (1334 miles; 215 km.), and 2 more bridges (158 yds. 
long over Guadalquivir; 44 yds. over Matadero) on the way. to 
Torreblascopredo (144? miles; 233 km.). 

In the short stretch to Baeza Empalme (1504 miles; 242 km.) both 
the Lupidn (bridge of 30 yds.) and the Guadalimar (bridge of 180 yds.) 
are crossed. At this station junction is made with the main line from 


Madrid to Seville (Route 10). 
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EASTERN SPAIN 


Eastern Spain consists of the coastal provinces of Murcia, Alicante, 
Valencia, and Castellén and of their immediate hinterland. The main 
feature of the interior from the point of view of transport is the wide 
gap between the southern spurs of the Iberic mountains and the 
northernmost ranges of the Andalusian mountains. 

The relief of the seaboard areas is distinguished by the presence 
of a maritime plain which affords a route for the longest stretch of © 
coastal railway in Spain. Lines of communication between the 
densely peopled huertas of this lowland and Madrid are, in spite of 
the relative weakness of the inland sierras, few and circuitous. The 
depression between the Andalusian and the Iberic mountains is much 
dissected by river gorges; the smaller streams may be dry most of 
the year, but they are all liable to violent floods, and have large 
valleys which necessitate the construction of long bridges. In fact, 
only the Chinchilla~Madrid railway uses the depression, and all the 
ports of the area depend on this one route for rail communications 
with the capital (Fig. 105). The chief anomaly of the network is the 
absence of a direct line from Valencia to Madrid, a deficiency which 
will probably soon be made good. It is noticeable also that the coast- 
lands north of Valencia have only one main inland connexion; this 
joins Sagunto to Saragossa (202 miles) and Calatayud (168 miles). 

In the following account the main broad-gauge lines leading inland 
from Cartagena, Alicante, and Valencia, the only important ports on 
the Levantine coastline, are described. 


Route 15. Cartagena—Chinchilla 


Single track; distance to Chinchilla 141 miles (227 km.), to Madrid 
326 miles (525 km.). 


From Cartagena (pp. 380-385) the railway to Murcia runs north- 
wards over a wide, flat campo (1 river-bridge) to Balsicas-San Javier . 
(164 miles; 26 km.). About 10 miles beyond Balsicas the line crosses 
the Puerto de San Pedro (altitude c. 787 ft.) and turning westwards 
makes a winding descent of dry, rocky country to Alquerias (343 
miles; 56 km.). Here connexion is made with the broad-gauge track 
to Elche and Alicante. 

On leaving Alquerias the Madrid railway follows the Segura valley 
and passes successively the orange-groves of Beniajan (364 miles), — 
the Requerén canal, and the extreme southern suburbs of Murcia — 
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(40 miles; pp. 589-590). ‘The strip of irrigated riverine land becomes 
much narrower near Alcantarilla (454 miles; 75 km.) and the town is 
correspondingly small, although it is a junction—at a separate station 
—for a broad-gauge track to Lorca and Moreda (Route 14). Between 
Alcantarilla and Alguazas (51 miles; 82 km.) the main line ascends 
the western slopes of the valley and bridges two ramblas, the Salada 
and Mula. The latter stream is notorious for its sudden, devastating 
floods. Near Alguazas the route is crossed by a broad-gauge track 
from Murcia to Caravaca. Northwards the Madrid railway proceeds 
over the Segura (bridge, 98 yds. long) to Lorqui (533 miles; 86 km.), 
beyond which it keeps at 3 miles or so from the river. After bridging 
the rambla del Moro the line returns to the bank of the Segura at 
Cieza (714 miles; 115 km.). ‘This town, which stands on a plateau, 
591 feet above sea-level, is the centre of a busy esparto-grass industry 
and the terminus of a narrow-gauge track to Jumilla and Villena. 

On the way to La Macetua (784 miles; 126 km.) there are viaducts 
over the ramblas de Pila and del Judio. ‘Thence to Calasparra (87 
miles) low hills interrupt the valley-floor except near the watercourse 
where rice-fields occur. ‘This locality has small iron-ore deposits. 

Beyond Calasparra the railway turns northwards and begins a long 
ascent of the Mundo and Tobarra valleys over country that is especi- 
ally productive of esparto grass. Minas (914 miles; 147 km.), the 
first station in this section, serves the ancient sulphur mines usually 
associated with thetown of Hellin. Between Minas and Agramon (984 
miles; 158 km.) there are 3 tunnels, including that of Los Almadanes, 
1,144 yards long, and a bridge over the rambla del Saltador. North 
of Agramon the line follows the Tobarra valley for some distance 
before making along detour westwards to Hellin (110 miles; 177 km.). 

From Hellin the route offers few appreciable obstacles except the 
Rio Agramon near Tobarra (1154 miles; alt. 2,070 ft.) and a small 
gorge just past Navajuelos (121? miles; 196 km.). Beyond Pozo- 
Cafiada (1334 miles; 215 km.) a stretch of barren plateau country 
(alt. c. 2,890 ft.) leads to the station for Chinchilla de Monte-Aragén 
(141 miles; 227 km.), where connexion is made with the Madrid- 
Alicante line (Route 16). 


Route 16. Alicante—Albacete 


Single track, except for 5 miles between La Encina and Almansa; 
distance to Albacete 110 miles (177 km.), to Madrid 283 miles 
(455 km.). 

From the main station in the north-western quarter of Alicante 
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(pp. 385-388, alt. 69 ft.) the line to Madrid traverses fairly flat culti- 
vated land and crosses two ramblas before reaching Monforte del Cid 
(144 miles; 23 km.). Beyond Monforte the topography becomes more 
broken and arid until, after clearing the low Puerto de la Hermosa, 
the line strikes the luxuriant vegas of the Vinalapé valley at Novelda 
(19$ miles; 31 km.). | 

The Vinalap6é is crossed by a high bridge just before Mondévar 
(224 miles; 36 km.) is reached. Thence the route proceeds up the 
valley past a succession of intensively cultivated plains to Elda (254 
miles; 41 km.), a small agricultural town which, like most of the 
settlements in this area, clusters around the lower slopes ofa high hill. 
Beyond Elda the line tunnels for 656 yds. under the Pefia de la 
Correta and then, bridging the Vinalapd, ascends the east bank of the 
river to Sax (30 miles; 48 km.). Northwards, the railway again crosses 
the river—here canalized—and so reaches Villena (364 miles; alt. 
1,644 ft.), the junction for narrow-gauge tracks to Cieza and Agres. 

At this point the railway climbs by a series of cuttings out of the 
Vinalapo valley and crosses a fairly level plateau (1 bridge) to La 
Encina (49 miles; alt. 2,342 ft.). This station is the effective junction 
for the line to Valencia, although the latter track extends for another 
5 miles to Almansa. The intervening route is over a flat plain where, 
in 1707, the French fighting under the Duke of Berwick for Philip V 
defeated the army of the partisans of the Archduke of Austria. 
Almansa (60} miles; alt. 2,247 ft.) is dominated by a castle perched 
on an isolated hillock of white limestone. West of the town the railway 
circumvents the base of a rocky spur, the Mugron de Almansa (alt. 
of summit, 3,967 ft.), protruding southwards into a wide plateau. On 
the way to Alpera (72? miles; 117 km.) the line passes north of the 
pantano de Alpera, one of the finest of the existing Moorish reservoirs 
in Spain. ‘The lake, which covers an area of about 1,600 yards square 
and has a maximum depth of 260 feet, is confined between two rocky 
hills by a huge masonry dam. Beyond Alpera the line makes a gentle 
ascent over barren steppe-like country to its summit-level (3,126 ft.) 
near Villar de Chinchilla (86} miles; 139 km.). Thence an easy route 
leads to the junction of Chinchilla de Monte-Aragon (97$ miles; 
157 km.), where connexion is made with the railway to Cartagena 
(Route 15). The town of Chinchilla (7,500 population) stands on a 
castle-crowned hill 3 miles to the north-west. 

Beyond Chinchilla the eastern extremity of the flat plains of La 
Mancha is traversed to Albacete (110 miles; alt. 2,250 ft.), whence 
the line continues as a double-track to Madrid. 
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Valencia-~-Madnid 


At present the main railway from Valencia to Madrid runs via La 
Encina and Chinchilla. Within a few years a more direct route via 
Utiel should be completed. That section of each of these lines 
which climbs from the seaboard to the Meseta is described below. 


Route 17. Valencia-La Encina 


Double track to Jativa (34? miles), single track Jativa to La Encina; 
distance to La Encina 70} miles (113 km.), to Madrid 3044 miles 
(490 km.). 

Almost as far as Jativa the railway to Madrid traverses irrigated 
plains, for the most part less than 100 feet above sea-level and offering 
no obstacles except ramblas and rivers. On the way to Silla (8 miles; 
narrow-gauge track to Cullera, 16 miles to SE.) the line crosses the 
Torrente and a drainage canal. Thence to Benifayé (134 miles; 
22 km.) it skirts the extensive rice-fields at the edge of the Albufera 
de Valencia. Southwards cultivations of olive, carob, vine, orange, 
and rice line the route as far as Algemesi (20 miles). Just beyond 
Algemesi the railway bridges the Magro. Orange-groves increase in 
frequency near Alcira (23 miles; 37 km.), which has long been one 
of the chief producers of oranges in Spain. Thence, having 
crossed the Jucar (bridge 76 yds. long), the line takes a direct course 
to Carcagente (25 miles; narrow-gauge track to Denia, 414 miles 
to SE.). 

Between Manuel (304 miles; 49 km.) and Jativa (34? miles; 56 km.) 
the railway bridges the Albaida (bridge, 165 yds. long) and one of its 
chief tributaries, the Montessa or Cafioles. Beyond Jativa the route 
lies south-westwards up the valley of the Cafioles, which is crossed 
on the way to Alcudia (39 miles; 63 km.). As far as Mogente (51 
miles; 82 km.) there are few physical obstacles, except a gentle ascent 
in a long cutting near Vallada (464 miles; 75 km.) and a number of 
ravines, including that of the rambla Baguilla. Between Mogente 
and La Parrilla (56 miles; go km.) the ascent is steeper, and there are 
large embankments and a bridge over the Hoz gorge. 

A few miles south-west of La Parrilla the line enters the Santa 
Barbara tunnel (256 m. long) and commences a long detour around 
the southern end of the Capurucho mountains. Beyond Fuente la 
Higuera (62 miles; 100 km.) there is a long tunnel (Mariaga, 1,656 
yds.) which assists the traverse of the watershed leading to the valley 
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of the Vinalapé. ‘The remainder of the route to La Encina (70} miles; 
alt. 2,342 ft.) is over a rather barren plateau; at La Encina connexion 
is made with the main line from Alicante to Madrid (Route 16). 


Route 18. Valencia—Utiel-Camporrobles 


Single track; distance to Camporrobles 672 miles (109 km.), to 
Madrid (when line is completed) 228 miles (367 km.). 


Leaving the Estacion del Norte (Photo. 156), the railway to Cam- 
porrobles runs westwards amid cultivations of vine, wheat, and carob 
to Cheste (18 miles; 29 km.). Between Chiva (21 miles; 34 km.) and 
Bunol (26 miles; 42 km.) these irrigated lands give place to a rocky 
plateau. Bufiol is the centre of a deep basin surrounded by hills from 
whose base numerous springs arise and provide water for irrigation. 
The railway has to traverse the mountainous massif dominating this 
hoya. ‘The ascent lies up the gorge of the Rio Bufiol and is only 
accomplished with the aid of 11 tunnels and several viaducts or 
bridges, the largest of which is about 153 yards long and 95 feet high. 

Beyond the Puerto de las Cabrillas the route crosses a bare, 
almost treeless plateau to Rebollar (41 miles; 66 km.). Westwards, 
cultivations of vine and cereals reappear, and the agricultural town 
of Requena (47} miles; 76 km.) has 19,000 inhabitants. Thence the 
railway ascends the valley of the upper Magro and at Utiel (543 miles; 
88 km.) is at an altitude of 2,402 feet. 

The newer section of the line begins here. It bridges the Torre and. 
proceeds over hilly country to Camporrobles (673 miles), which was 
the limit of working traffic in January 1941. At this date, however, 
the track, including presumably the bridge over the Moya, was prac- 
tically completed as far as Enguidanos, 16 miles to the west. The 
remaining gap consists of the southern spurs of the Serrania de 
Cuenca, a high hill-mass here much dissected by deep north-south 
gorges. The railway will have to cross the Narboneta, the Villora, 
and the master-stream the Cabriel, each of which will require long 
bridges. Early in 1943 it was reported that good progress was being 
made on all three of the main bridges. 

Work is also proceeding from the opposite end of the gap where, 
in January 1941, the Madrid—Cuenca line had been extended east- 
wards to Arguisuelas, about 20 miles from Enguidanos. This extension 
crosses difficult, wooded country and climbs to its summit-level 
(c. 4,000 ft.) at about 11 miles east of Cuenca. Further details of the 
progress of the work are given on p. 480. 
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CATALONIA AND THE EBRo TROUGH 


From the point of view of communications, the most important 
relief features of Catalonia are two ridges alined from north-east to 
south-west, the one near the coast, and the other 20 miles or so inland. 
The coastal sierra has at its eastern foot a narrow marine plain which 
is used by the railway from Blanes to Barcelona and Tarragona. On 
its western side the coastal sierra drops abruptly to a well-marked 
depression which separates it lengthwise from the interior ridge. 
This depression is one of the great natural routeways of Catalonia 
and is used by the Gerona—Barcelona line. 

It happens, however, that the communications of Barcelona with 
France and the Castiles are not limited to the two routeways mentioned 
above, since the ridges are breached by transverse river valleys which 
can be followed by railways. ‘The chief of these valleys—the Congost 
and Llobregat—converge on Barcelona. Consequently this port has 
become the railway centre for all Catalonia and, in addition to the 
great coastal thoroughfare, has lines northwards to France and west- 
wards to Saragossa (Fig. 103). 

Yet it should be noticed that routes inland from Catalonia con- 
verge not on the Castiles but on the Ebro trough, where Saragossa is 
pre-eminent. The city stands where the main Barcelona—Madrid and 
Bilbao—Mediterranean railways cross each other, and are joined by a 
trans-Pyrenean line from Canfranc, and a transmontane route from 
Valencia. Hence natural factors have made Saragossa the key to the 
main thoroughfares of nearly all north-eastern Spain, as is reflected 
in the size and importance of its railway installations. 

In the following account descriptions are given of the Port Bou- 
Barcelona—Saragossa—Madrid route, including the alternative courses 
(via Caspe and Lérida respectively) between Barcelona and Saragossa. 


Route 1. Port Bou—Barcelona 


Double track; distance to Barcelona 1074 miles (173 km.). 


On emerging from the tunnel under the Col des Balistres, the 
Perpignan—Barcelona railway follows the rocky coastline of the Medi- 
terranean (Photo. 157). he easternmost spurs of the Albéres moun- 
tains are pierced (3 tunnels) and many ravines are bridged as the line 
skirts the heads of several small bays. At Llansa (4} miles; 7 km.) 
the route turns inland up a valley (1 tunnel) and crosses the watershed 
of the Sierra de Rosas in the Canellas tunnel (1,476 yds. long). ‘The 
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track in many parts of this frontier section is subject to damage by 
floods in the rainy season. 

Beyond Vilajuiga (9} miles; 15 km.) the flat plain of Ampurdaén 
with its numerous water-courses (5 bridges, including Muga) is 
crossed on the way to Figueras (163 miles; 27 km.). The topography 
hardly changes as far as San Miguel (23 miles; 37 km.), where the 
Fluvia is bridged. Southwards a stretch of low undulating country 
leads to the Ter valley (bridge) and so to Flassa (324 miles; narrow- 
gauge track to Palamds, 20 miles to SE.). The valley-floor of the Ter 
is followed to Celra (362 miles; 59 km.), where the line enters the 
gorge cut by the river in the Montes Gavarras. Gerona (423 miles; 
68 km.), situated at the southern end of the gorge, is entered by 
a bridge over the Ofiar. The town is the terminus of local narrow- 
gauge lines running to Olot (344 miles to NW.), San Feliti de Guixols 
(25 miles to SE.), to Palamés (31 miles to E.), and to Bajiolas (104 
miles to N., electrified). 

South of Gerona the railway ascends the Ofiar valley and, having 
bridged the river, proceeds over lightly undulating woodlands to 
Empalme (61 miles; 98 km.), where a single, broad-gauge track 
descends the ‘Tordera to Blanes and traverses the narrow coastal plain 
to Barcelona (1074 miles). The main route retains its south-westward 
direction (1 bridge) and approaches the Tordera at Hostalrich (64 
miles; 103 km.). Four small tributaries are crossed during the gentle 
ascent to San Celoni (72 miles; 116 km.), beyond which the Tordera 
itself is bridged, and a low watershed (1 short tunnel and many 
cuttings) leads to the Mogent valley at Llinds (78} miles; 126 km.). 
‘The line soon diverges westward over undulating woodlands (1 tunnel 
of 626 yds.) to the valley of the Congost near Granollers (85 miles; 
alt. 476 ft.; loop line to Puigcerda route). 

South of Granollers the Congost, or Besdés as it is named in its 
lower reaches, is followed most of the way to the suburbs of Barce- 
lona. ‘The descent is not difficult and the main obstacles are rivers, the 
Congost and its tributaries the Mollet, Pareta, Caldas, Seco, and Ripoll 
all being crossed in the next 12 miles. Beyond San Andrés de Palomar 
(99 miles; 160 km.), houses and factories aline the track as it traverses 
the city to the estacién de Francia (1073 miles; 173 km.) near the har- 
bour front. A short loop line gives connexion with the estacidn del 
Norte. 

Barcelona—Saragossa 

There are alternative routes from Barcelona to Saragossa. The 

most direct, and that used by the main express services, runs via 
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Caspe; the other serves Manresa and Lérida (Fig. 103). It is signi- 
ficant, however, that the latter line has been chosen for double- 
tracking throughout all or most of its length in the near future. 


Route 1 (continued). Via Caspe 


Double track to San Vicente de Calders; single track San Vicente 
to Saragossa; distance to Saragossa 213% miles (344 km.). 


From the harbour front at Barcelona the route to Caspe runs along 
the narrow coastal shelf at the foot of Montjuich to the industrial 
suburb of Sans (5 miles). Thence a flat, alluvial plain, dissected by 
drainage canals, leads to a bridge over the Llobregat. Just beyond 
Castelldefels (16% miles; 27 km.) the line converges on the seaboard 
and the plain gives ple to a rocky coast. At first the railway runs 
between steep, wooded hills and the beaches or sand-dunes of the 
shore; then for over 6 miles it skirts the coast en corniche, using a rapid 
succession of viaducts and tunnels. Along the notable viaducts is 
that dominating the small bay-head beach at Vallcarca (23 miles; 
37 km.). 

Near Sitges (26 miles; 42 km.) the mountains recede a little from 
the coast, but the line is again rigidly confined to the seaboard (3 short 
tunnels) in the stretch to Villanueva (31 miles; 50 km.). Thence to 
San Vicente de Calders (414 miles; 67 km.) the railway seldom 
diverges far from the shore and bridges the estuaries of the Foix and 
Bisbal. At San Vicente an alternative route from Barcelona (via 
Martorell, 54? miles long) comes in from the north and a broad-gauge 
track continues along the coast to Tarragona. 

The main line to Saragossa proceeds westward to Roda de Bara 
(464 miles; broad-gauge connexion to Picamoixons) and thence over 
hilly country (1 tunnel; 1 curved viaduct) to Catllar (524 miles; 
84 km.). ‘There are a viaduct over the Gaya and 2 tunnels on the 
way to Secuita—Perafort (564 miles; 91 km.). Between this station 
and Reus (65? miles; 106 km.) the main constructions are a bridge 
over the Francoli, 5 bridges over the ravines of small streams, and 
a short tunnel. Reus has rail connexions with Tarragona, Lérida, 
and the port of Salou (narrow-gauge track, 54 miles to S.). 

The next 30 miles to Mora (95? miles; 154 km.), on the Ebro, 
includes a difficult passage of a high col or saddle between the 
Balaguer and Musara mountains. As far as Ruidecafias (74 miles; 
119 km.) the general gradient averages less than 1 in 100 and the 
only notable structure is a long viaduct over a valley and a road. 
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Thence to Pradell (80 miles; 129 km.) the course lies along the 
southern flanks of Puig Mari and the ascent is kept low only by the 
use of 3 tunnels, the longest of which (the Argentera tunnel, c. 4,920 
yds. long) pierces the crest of the col at about 1,000 feet. On emerg- 
ing from this tunnel at Pradell, the line winds down the L’Asma_ 
valley (5 tunnels and 1 viaduct) to the Ebro at Mora La Nueva 
(95? miles). 

Here the route turns north-westwards and, after bridging the Ebro, 
closely follows its right bank. The valley-floor is narrow and is _ 
broken by spurs which have necessitated the use of 4 small tunnels 
on the way to Flix (108 miles; electro-chemical factory). ‘The railway 
keeps close to the Ebro as far as Fayén (120 miles; 193 km.), where 
it bridges the Matarrafia and turns westward away from the main 
stream. The ascent of the meandering valley of the Matarrafia is 
accomplished only with the aid of 4 bridges and 4 tunnels. One of 
the tunnels near Fayén is 2,021 yards long and abuts at its western 
end on to an avalanche gallery (49 yds. long) and a bridge (139 yds. 
long); the bridge over the Matarrafia near Fabara has 5 spans, total- 
ling 291 yards in length. Beyond Fabara (1333 miles; 215 km.) the 
line traverses the wooded, southern extension of the Mequinenza 
mountains (4 tunnels) and rises to nearly 1,000 feet before descending 
to the Ebro valley near Caspe (144 miles; 232 km.). This small town 
is entered by a bridge (127 yds. long) over the Guadalope. 

West of Caspe the railway again diverges from the Ebro and crosses 
undulating country (1 tunnel) to Samper de Calanda (1633 miles; 
263 km.). There are bridges over several irrigation canals and the 
Rio Martin and one tunnel on the way to La Puebla la Hyar (1693 
miles; broad-gauge line through Samper de Calanda, to Bot, 57% 
miles). Thence a straight course is taken over flat country (Agua- 
suivas bridge) to the Ebro at La Zaida (179 miles; 288 km.). The 
outer edge of the wide valley-floor is followed over a succession of 
drainage canals and small right-bank tributaries to the outskirts of 
Saragossa. The line passes in cuttings through the southern suburbs 
and, after crossing the Imperial Canal and the Huerva, enters 
Sepulcro station (213? miles). A branch line, 37 miles long, crosses 
the Ebro and connects at Arrabal station with services to Barcelona 
by way of Lérida. 


Route 1 (a). Via Lérida 


Double track, electrified to Manresa; thence single track, steam- 
operated. (In Jan. 1941 the line from Lérida to Saragossa was being 
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converted to double track.) Distance to Saragossa 2294 miles 
(366 km.). 


From the Norte station at Barcelona the Lérida railway ascends the 
valley of the Besds (20 short tunnels, totalling 6,621 ft.; max. gradient 
1: 65) to Moncada (6% miles; 11 km.), where connexion is made with 
the trans-Pyrenean electric line to Ripoll and Puigcerda (Route 2). 
Thence the railway turns north-westwards and bridges the San 
Cugat and Seco before traversing a long stretch of undulating country 
to the industrial towns of Sabadell (144 miles) and Tarrasa (204 
miles). 

The next section—over the hilly watershed of the Llobregat—is 
_ more difficult, there being 4 tunnels and 2 viaducts (Gaya and Llort) 
on the way to Viadecaballs (234 miles; 38 km.) and 4 more tunnels 
and the Buxadell viaduct thence to Monistrol (314 miles; 51 km.; 
funicular up Montserrat). Here the route proceeds up the Llobregat 
valley, piercing and traversing the necks of numerous spurs (4 tunnels; 
many cuttings) before reaching San Vicente de Castellet (354 miles; 
57 km.). Between San Vicente and Manresa there are bridges over 
the Llobregat, Cardoner, and Rajadel. Manresa (404 miles; 65 km.) 
is the junction of a metre-gauge track to Barcelona and Castellar, 
and the terminus of a line to the salt-deposits of Suria, 8? miles to 
the north. 

Beyond Manresa the Saragossa route traverses for 50 miles the 
difficult hill-country of western Catalonia. This stretch commences 
with the winding ascent of the wooded Rajadel valley (4 bridges; 
8 tunnels) to Segués (554 miles; 89 km.). The railway then takes 
a circuitous course (3 tunnels; max. gradient 1: 50) around the bleak, 
desolate flanks of Montgres and attains its summit-level (2,420 ft.) 
near San Guim de la Plana (69} miles; 112 km.). Woods reappear as 
the line descends to the edge of the Ebro trough at 'Tarrega (87 miles; 
alt. 1,250 ft.), whence the descent, now very gentle, continues over 
the Llanos de Urgel to Mollerusa (994 miles; narrow-gauge track to 
Menarguen). Between this village and Lérida (113? miles; 183 km.) 
there is a bridge, 219 yards long, over the Segre. Léridais the junction 
for broad-gauge lines to Reus and Tarragona and to Balaguer (174 
miles). It is proposed to extend the latter branch to the French 
frontier and the extension to Pobla de Segur was scheduled to be 
completed in 1941. 

West of Lérida the main railway crosses the numerous irrigation 
canals of La Noguera, a gently undulating region of low tablelands 
whose arid surfaces have in parts been reclaimed for cultivation. 
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The main watercourses, the Sosa and its parent stream the Cinca 
(bridge 640 ft. long), are crossed near Monzén (1484 miles; 239 km.). 
Westwards the line proceeds to Selgua(151} miles; broad-gauge track 
to Barbastro) and thence over undulating country which is bare and 
arid except near the rivers. The Clamor, the Alcanadre (bridge 
125 yds. long), and the Flumen are bridged on the way to Tardienta 
(195 miles; 314 km.; loop line to Huesca). 

Beyond Tardienta the railway circumvents the northern foothills 
of the Alcubierre mountains and enters the Gallego valley at Zuera 
(211% miles; 340 km.). After bridging the river the line follows the 
right bank to Arrabal station, Saragossa (2274 miles; 366 km.). 
Thence it crosses the Ebro (bridge, 372 yds. long) and connects with 
the Madrid-Caspe-Barcelona route at Sepulcro (2314 miles; 
372 km.). 


Route 1 (continued). Saragossa-—Madrid 


Double track to Morata near Ricla; single track Morata—Baides: 
double track Baides~Madrid; distance to Morata 42 miles (68 km.), 
to Baides 1353 miles (218 km.), to Madrid 212 miles (341 km.). 


From Sepulcro station the Madrid railway takes a direct course 
over the valley-floor of the Ebro to Casetas (83 miles; 14 km.), where 
it diverges from the river and from the Saragossa—Madrid route. A 
wide curve over the riverine plain near the Imperial Canal and the 
Jalon (bridges) brings the line to Grisén (163 miles; 27 km.), whence 
the Jalon valley is followed for the next 70 miles. 

For most of the way to Ricla (38 miles; alt. 1,200 ft.) the valley- 
floor is fairly wide and offers few obstacles except irrigation canals. 
Beyond Ricla the valley is deep and narrow; the valley-slopes, unless 
precipitous, carry vines and peach-orchards, but the valley-floor can 
be irrigated only in small patches. There are 11 tunnels (totalling 
.3»317 yds.) and 13 bridges on the way to Calatayud (604 miles; 
97 km.). ‘The most difficult part of this section is in the gorge through » 
the Sierra de Vicor between Parcuellos (521 miles; 84 km.) and 
Calatayud, where there are 8 bridges (longest, g1 yds.), 7 tunnels, 
and numerous cuttings. The town of Calatayud (alt. 1,750 ft.) stands 
just north of the confluence of the Jiloca and Jalén at the point where 
the main Barcelona—Madrid route crosses that from Burgos to 
Valencia. . 

On the way to Ateca (68} miles; 110 km.) the Madrid line bridges 
the Jalén twice; between Ateca and Alhama de Aragén (76% miles; 
alt. c. 2,125 ft.) the valley-floor is much narrower and there are 
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7 tunnels and 2 bridges. The ascent continues, with the aid of several 
bridges, past Ariza (844 miles; 136 km.; broad-gauge track to Valla- 
dolid) to Arcos de Jalén (98? miles; 159 km.), whence the route 
proceeds up the river, repeatedly crossing it and tunnelling through 
spurs, almost to its source near Torralba (1154 miles; broad-gauge 
track to Soria, 584 miles to N.). 

Just west of Torralba the railway traverses the Sierra Ministra, the 
watershed being pierced by the Horna tunnel (1,022 yds. long) which 
forms the culminating point of the line (3,670 ft.). Beyond the tunnel 
the headstream of the Henares is followed amid bleak, broken uplands 
to the ancient episcopal stronghold of Sigiienza (1254 miles; 202 km.; 
alt. c. 3,300 ft.). ‘To the south-west the descent lies through a narrow 
ravine in which the railway twists backwards and forwards across the 
youthful Henares (many bridges, 3 tunnels). At Baides (1354 miles; 
218 km.) the arid landscape signifies the approach to New Castile; 
thence the Henares valley is followed most of the way to Madrid 
(212 miles). 


"THE CENTRAL 'TABLELAND 


The central tableland or Meseta of Spain consists of two basins 
separated by a central mountain ridge. The northern basin or plateau 
has an average altitude of about 2,500 feet above sea-level. It is bor- 
dered on the north by the Cantabrians and on the east by the Iberic 
mountains, both of which drain on their interior slopes westwards to 
the Douro and so to the Atlantic. The central sierra is a series of 
high granitic massifs arranged en echelon across the centre of the 
Meseta, and forming a mountain backbone that would be practically 
impassable by rail were it not for the high cols between the various 
highland blocks. The southern tableland has an average altitude 
exceeding 2,000 feet; it drains westwards—via the ‘Tagus and 
Guadiana—to the Atlantic, and is bordered by the Sierra Morena on 
the south and the foothills of the Iberic-Andalusian mountains on 
the east. 

The main topographical obstacle to rail transport in much of Spain 
is the climb to the Meseta, and for this reason the chief routes from 
the coast to the central tableland have already been described. On 
the Meseta itself the greatest physical obstacles to transport are the 
wide, deep gorges of the rivers and the high mountain barrier of the 
central sierra. he approaches to the Meseta and the crossings of 
this central barrier are summarized in the following pages. 
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Northern Tableland 
Direct access from the coast to the northern Meseta is achieved 
by the following railways (Figs. 103 and 104): 


From the north 
Irun—Burgos (Route 4). 
Bilbao—Miranda de Ebro (Route 5). 
Santander—Palencia (Route 6). 
Gijén—Palencia (Route 7). 
Corunna—Leon (Route 8). 
From the west 
Vigo /Tuy—Leén (Route 9 and Vol. II, pp. 304-308). 
Oporto—Barca d’Alva—Salamanca (Vol. II, pp. 308-315). 
Figueira da Foz—Vilar Formoso—Salamanca (Vol. II, pp. 315-321). 


The greatest railway junction of the northern tableland is Venta de 
Bafios, on which all the main routes from northern and north-western 
Spain converge. Salamanca, the meeting-place of routes from 
Portugal, is also of considerable importance. 


Southern Tableland 
Access to the southern Meseta from the sea is comparatively easy, 
since the plateau falls gently to the Tagus near Lisbon and also has 
fairly low natural gateways to the Guadalquivir plain and the Levan- 
tine lowlands. Moreover, the Sierra Morena is not a strong mountain 
barrier and is crossed by railways from Huelva to Zafra, Los Rosales 
to Zafra, and Cérdoba to Almorchon as well as by the main Seville— 
Madrid line (Fig. 105). 
The chief rail connexions with the coast are: 
From the west 
—Valencia de Alcantara (Vol. II, pp. 334-337) 
Lisbon “pads (Vol. II, pp. 338-341) 
From the south 


Huelva—Seville-Baeza (Route 10) 
Cadiz—Cérdoba—Baeza (Route 11) 


Algeciras—Baeza (Route 12) > Valdepenas 
Malaga—Baeza © (Route 13) 
Almeria—Baeza (Route 14) J 


From the east 
Cartagena—Chinchilla (Route 15) 
Alicante-Chinchilla (Route | ata 
Valencia—Chinchilla (Route 17). 
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From the north-east 
Port Bou—Barcelona—Saragossa—Baides (Route 1) 


The main railway junction actually on the southern plateau is Alcazar 
de San Juan, which collects up all the main routes from the Des- 
pefiaperros pass near Baeza and the Albacete gap near Chinchilla. 


Central Sierra 


Madrid is situated immediately south of the Sierra de Guadarrama, 
one of the greatest blocks of the Central Sierra. Hence routes to the 
capital from Old Castile, and consequently from north and north- 
western Iberia, have to cross this mountain barrier. It is noticeable, 
however, that the main line from the north-east (Route 1) and 
from the west (Lisbon—Madrid, Vol. II) come in on the southern 
side of the range. ‘There are at present only three railways across 
the Central Sierra in Spain. These connect 


Madrid—Villalba—Avila—Medina del Campo (Route 4); 
Villalba—Segovia—Medina del Campo (Route 4 A); and 
Plasencia Empalme—Salamanca (Route 19). 


Route 4 (continued). Madrid—Villalba—Avila—Medina del Campo 


Double track; electrified Madrid—Avila; maximum gradient, 
c. 1: 45; distance to Medina del Campo 124} miles (200 km.). 


On leaving Madrid (alt. 1,936 ft.) the Avila line bridges the Man- 
zanares and ascends with the aid of 1 tunnel and numerous cuttings 
to Villalba (234 miles; 38 km.; 2,868 ft.). Here the railway turns 
westwards and encounters the base of the great Guadarrama ridge near 
El Escorial (31? miles; 51 km.; alt. 3,022 ft.). The crossing of the 
range is accomplished in the next 39 miles to Avila, in which distance 
there are 16 tunnels totalling 4,897 yards. Details of the course are 
as follows. 

From El Escorial the line circumvents the higher southern parts 
of the Guadarrama (1 tunnel of 289 yds.) as far as Robledo (362 miles; 
59 km. ; alt. 3,330 ft.), where it turns northwards over difficult country 
(bridges; tunnels of 87 yds. and 745 yds.) to Santa Maria de Almeda 
(40% miles; alt. 3,504 ft.). 

The route proceeds westwards over wooded mountain slopes, 
making use of 7 tunnels—none over 353 yards—on the way to Las 
Navas (484 miles; 78 km.; alt. 4,000 ft.). Thence an ascent over pine- 
clad country, dissected by headstreams of the Rio Alberche (1 tunnel; 
many bridges), leads to La Canada (574 miles; 92 km.; alt. 4,455 ft.). 
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Just beyond this station there is a tunnel, 1,041 yards long, which 
forms the summit-level (4,462 ft.) of the line. The circuitous descent 
to Avila (70% miles; 114 km.; alt. 3,710 ft.) is accomplished with the 
aid of a viaduct (125 yds. long) and 4 tunnels, including that 1,098 
yards in length near Navalgrande. 

Just beyond Avila the railway to Salamanca branches to the west, 
while the main line continues northwards through deep cuttings and 
over high embankments. The topography soon becomes typical of 
the Meseta, and necessitates no notable constructions except the 
viaduct over the Adaja~Arevalillo confluence near Arévalo (1023 
miles; 165 km.). At Medina del Campo (124} miles; alt. 2,400 ft.) 
connexion is made with branch lines to Salamanca, Zamora, and 
Segovia. 


Route 4 (A). Villalba—Segovia~Medina del Campo 


Single track; electrified Villalba—Segovia;! distance to Medina del 
Campo from Madrid, 1204 miles (194 km.). 


At Villalba (383 miles, from Madrid; alt. 2,868 ft.) the Segovia 
loop line diverges northward from the main railway (Route 4) and 
bridges the Rio Guadarrama during a gentle ascent to Collado 
Mediano (303 miles; 49 km.; alt. 3,320 ft.). Thence a circuitous 
course, with 3 tunnels under 273 yards long, is taken across the 
southern foothills of the Sierra de Guadarrama to Cercedilla (36 
miles; alt. 3,786 ft.), where a narrow-gauge electric track runs north 
(7% miles) to the snowfields of the Puerto de Navacerrada. 

Beyond Cercedilla the railway turns south-westwards along the 
flanks of the main ridge, making use in the next 5 miles of only 1 short 
tunnel and 1 bridge (Fonfria). Near Tablada (41 miles; 66 km.) the 
line curves westwards and pierces the main ridge by the Guadarrama 
tunnel (2,603 yds. long), which is the culminating point (4,230 ft.) 
of this section. Beyond the summit a rapid descent (maximum 
gradient about 1 in 45), over wooded hill-sides, leading to Espinar 
(46 miles; 74 km.; alt. 3,947 ft.) and so through 1 tunnel and many 
deep cuttings to a bridge over the Moros. Here the line begins to 
ascend again in order to traverse a mountain spur (1 tunnel). At 
Otero (51 miles; 82 km.; alt. 4,003 ft.) the descent of the gentler 
northern slopes commences and the only important constructions on 
the way to Segovia (62? miles; 101 km.; 3,307 ft.) are 1 short tunnel, 
numerous cuttings and bridges over the Peces, Frio, and Hontoria. 

Beyond Segovia the line crosses the Eresma and follows the right 


* An account of the progress of the electrification of this line is given on p 477. 





156. The Estacion del Norte, Valencia 





157. The railway station at Port Bou 








158. Looking south at Arapiles station six miles from Salamanca on the line to 
Plasencia. This ts the site of the Battle of Salamanca, 22 July 1812 





159. The railway station at Medina del Campo 
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bank of this river amid farmlands. There is a short tunnel at the 
approach to Ausin (744 miles; 120 km.; alt. 2,822 ft.), but thence to 
Medina del Campo the only topographical obstacles are the Eresma, 
Voltoya, Adaja (bridge of 120 yds.), and the Canal de Castilla. At 
Medina del Campo (1204 miles; alt. 2,400 ft.) junction is made with 
the main line (Photo. 159). 


Route 19. Plasencia Empalme—Salamanca 
Single track; distance 101 miles (163 km.). 


The Plasencia—Salamanca railway acts as a link between the main 
routes of the ‘Tagus valley and those from Lisbon to Burgos and Irun. 

The railway begins at Plasencia Empalme, which is connected 
directly by rail to Madrid (158 miles) and to Lisbon (263 miles). Be- 
yond the junction (empalme) the Salamanca line winds northwards to 
Plasencia (104 miles; 17 km.), a walled city situated in a bend of the 
Jerte. The railway follows the gap cut by the Jerte across the south- 
ernmost spurs of the Tras la Sierra and, having bridged the river, 
proceeds over the high, wooded foothills of the Candelario moun- 
tains. Between Aldeanueva (304 miles; 49 km.) and Bafios de Monte- 
mayor (384 miles; 62 km.) the course is circuitous and includes a wide 
curve around the head-valleys of the Ambroz (several bridges). 
Thence the route crosses the Col or Puerto de Bafios (3,215 ft.) 
and makes a long detour eastwards to the cloth-manufacturing town 
of Bejar (474 miles; 76 km.; alt. 3,150 ft.). 

Beyond Béjar the topography is difficult, and there are several 
tunnels and many bridges on the way to Guijelo (67? miles; 106 km.). 
Thence the valleys of the Pizarral and Tormes (bridges over tribu- 
taries) afford a descent to Alba de Tormes (86} miles; 139 km.). At 
this station the railway turns north-westwards over wooded, plateau 
country to Arapiles (95 miles; 153 km.), the scene, on 22 July 1812, 
of Wellington’s great victory over Marmont’s forces (Photo. 158). 
The Tormes is bridged on the way to Salamanca (1014 miles; 
163 km.), which is the junction for broad-gauge lines from Astorga 
(115 miles), Medina del Campo (48 miles), Lisbon (via Vilar For- 
moso, 352 miles), Oporto (via Barca d’Alva, 210 miles), and Avila 
(694 miles). 

THE BALEaric IsLaNps 


Majorca is the only island of the Balearic group with railways. ‘The 
first railway in the island, that from Palma to Inca, was opened as 
late as February 1875. The total length of the routes on this island 
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is about 150 miles (241 km.), of which 18 miles (29 km.) are double 
tracked. ‘The whole system is on a 3-foot gauge and centres on the 
port of Palma. 

There are two parts to the railway network: first, the steam- 
operated lines serving the central plain; second, the short electric 
track over the north-western sierra to Soller (Fig. 106). The former 
belongs to the Majorca Railway Company, which owned in January 
1941, 38 locomotives, 4 petrol railcars, 85 passenger carriages (mainly 
old), and 570 goods wagons. In a normal year the company carries 
between 700,000 and 750,000 passengers. The territory it serves is 
fairly flat and the steepest gradient used is 1 in 67. Speeds, however, 
seldom exceed 25 m.p.h. The main features of this system are 
described below. 


Palma—Artd 


3-foot gauge; double track Palma—Inca, 18 miles; distance to Arta 
583 miles (94 km.). 

From the port at Palma a tunnel under the heart of the city gives 
rail connexion to the main station which lies just north of the old town 
(Fig. 106). On leaving the terminus the railway proceeds through 
the northern suburbs and within a short distance sends a branch 
south-eastwards to Santafiy (38 miles). Thence the main route 
continues over a low plain, dotted with white houses amid olive- 
groves and orchards. At Santa Marfa (94 miles; 15 km.) a single track 
branches to Felanitx, 263 miles to the south-east. At Consell (113 
miles; 19 km.) there is an electric tramway to Alaré (24 miles), a 
lignite mining centre. Beyond Consell the railway crosses undulating 
farmlands, partly under the vine, to Son Bordals, or Empalme (21 
miles; 34 km.), where a branch line runs to La Puebla (8 miles to NE.) 
and may eventually be extended another 83 miles to Alcudia. 

Near Son Bordals the main line turns eastwards over easy country 
to Manacor (39% miles; 64 km.), whence a circuitous route leads 
around the flanks of low limestone hills to the terminus at Arta 
(583 miles). 

Palma—Soller 

The only railway in Majorca outside the network described above 
is that from Palma to Soller across the sierra on the north-western 
side of the island. It is operated by a company called Ferrocarriles 
de Palma al Puerto de Soller, which owned in January 1941, 4 motor 
coaches of 500 h.p., 10 trailers, 25 goods wagons, 2 brake vans, and 
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1 service locomotive. ‘The gauge is 3 feet, the track single and 
electrified (1,200 V. d.c.), and nearly 174 miles long. 

The line commences close to the main station at Palma (alt. 141 ft.) 
and crosses orange-groves and (beyond Son Sardina, 3? miles) groves 
of old, gnarled olives to the outer edge of the plain near Bufiola 
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Fic. 106. The Railways of Majorca. All tracks are single-gauge 
except that from Palma to Empalme F 


(9+ miles; 15 km.). Here the traverse of the mountain barrier com- 
mences and at less than 2 miles beyond Bufola the Sierra de Alfabia 
is pierced by a tunnel 3,062 yards long, in which the line reaches its 
summit-level (1,060 ft.) at about 124 miles (20 km.) from Palma 
station. 

After emerging from the tunnel the railway twists and tunnels 
around the flanks of the mountains as it descends steeply to Soller 
(174 miles; 28 km. ; alt. 135 ft.) on an average gradient of about 1 in 28. 
At Soller an electric tramway (3 ft. 6 in. gauge; 24 miles) gives a 
direct connexion to the port. 


CHAPTER XII 
WATERWAYS 


PANISH rivers, as a whole, are unsuitable for inland navigation 
eee of the steep gradients, seasonal variations in flow, and 
extensive use of water for irrigation. The main rivers that serve as 
waterways are the Ebro, Guadalquivir, and Guadiana. The two 
other long rivers, the Tagus and Douro, are only navigable in Portugal 
despite the many schemes made since 1580 to improve the Tagus and 
provide water communication between Lisbon and Madrid. Very 
few navigation canals could be constructed in Spain; the main ones 
in use at present are those near the Ebro, including the Imperial 
Canal and those around Valladolid, especially the Canal de Castilla. 
These are both used for the local transport of wheat. 


Minho and Nervion 


The rivers along the northern and Galician coasts are usually too 
short and swift to be used as waterways, the only rivers of any impor- 
tance being the Minho and Nervién. The lower Minho, forming the 
boundary between Spain and Portugal, is used by small craft to 
Mongo (Vol. II, p. 365): the Nervién has an average depth of 13 
to 21 feet for 8 miles up to Bilbao (Chapter IX, p. 320). 


Ebro 


The Ebro is the main navigable river on the east coast, but its use 
is much restricted by a shallow delta, numerous sandbanks, and a 
steep-sided gorge (Photo. 160). It is estimated by Gémez Arteche 
that about 300 miles of the river andits lateral canals are navigable, and 
that another 77 miles could be made navigable up to Logrofio, which 
was reached by ships in Roman times. As a whole, however, traffic 
on the river above Mequinenza is very limited, and is confined 
entirely to shallow-draught barges. 

The lower Ebro below Tortosa (about 27 miles inland) is very 
shallow, and has a maximum depth of 44 feet over the bar, except in 
time of flood. The river is used mainly by local transport connected 
with the intensive development of the delta lands for rice production 
since 1918. The traffic is strictly seasonal and is carried by shallow- 
draught, slow-moving vessels which are normally driven by long 





161. The Imperial Canal at Saragossa 
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oars or single-masted sails. These carry between them about 7,000 
tons of rice upstream in the autumn from delta settlements such 
as La Cava to Amposta and Tortosa, returning in the spring with 
fertilizers needed in the rice-fields. There is also a small quantity of 
overseas trade done at Puerto de Alfaques which is fed by barges 
carrying down rice for transit to Britain and other European countries, 
and bringing up imported fertilizers. A short navigation canal 54 
miles long joins Amposta south to San Carlos de la Rapita, but has 
now only about 14 feet of water. Constructed by French engineers 
in 1862, it was quickly choked by sediment, and though a dam was 
constructed at Cherta to remove the silt, the canal rapidly became 
useless for modern traffic. 

Steamers of light draught can continue upstream from Tortosa to 
Mequinenza, but regular navigation on the river ceases above this 
village, though it is possible to reach Tudela by barge. However, 
the use of the Imperial Canal above Saragossa in recent years has 
been much increased and has considerably relieved the heavy strain 
on the railway system (Photo. 161). The traffic has been organized 
between Gallur and Saragossa, a distance of about 28 miles, the 
principal cargoes being building materials and wheat from the Cinco 
Villas district. Practically all the wheat used in Saragossa is now, in 
fact, transported along this canal. A number of 70-ton barges and 
four Diesel tugs are in service, a tug normally taking two barges. 
The time for the whole journey is about 6 hours, and an average of 
80 tons daily has been moved. Further developments are in progress, 
including the building of quays and warehouses at Gallur, Grisén, 
and Casa Blanca, and the construction of more heavy lighters. 


Guadalquvir 


The Guadalquivir is by far the most important waterway in Spain, 
being navigable by ocean-going vessels for 54 miles inland, to the 
port of Seville (Photo. 162). It is one of the few Spanish rivers 
which retain a considerable flow in summer, having water available 
from the snow-covered Sierra Nevada. Floods, however, are not 
infrequent and occasionally impede navigation. 

The Romans and Moors used the Guadalquivir as their main 
highway between Seville and Cérdoba, and its tributary, the Genil, 
up to Ecija. Though plans have continually been made since the 
sixteenth century for the improvement of the river to Cordoba, there 
is no traffic at present above Seville. ‘The navigable waterway is 
described in detail in Chapter IX, pp. 359-361. 
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Odiel and Tinto 

The estuaries of the Odiel and Tinto rivers together form the 
entrance channel to the port of Huelva, the Odiel being constantly 
dredged to give a depth of 27 feet. Above Huelva the Odiel has 
depths of from 18 to 21 feet for about 1 mile, but then rapidly 
shallows. Small fishing-boats can ascend up a branch, the Rio de 
Gibraleén, for 8 miles with depths of from 5 to 7 feet. The Rio 
Tinto is navigable for vessels drawing about 8 feet to Palos de la 
Frontera, 24 miles from its mouth. Small shallow-draught boats 
can also reach the villages of Moguer and Barrillo, 9 miles inland. 
There is very little traffic on either river above Huelva. A more 
detailed description of the entrance to the port and its trade is given 
in Chapter IX, p. 355-356. 


Guadiana 

A general account of the navigation on the Guadiana is given in 
Vol. II, Portugal, p. 364. The course of the river will be described in 
more detail here. 

The river in the section where it forms the Spanish—Portuguese 
boundary is navigable for about 30 miles up to Pomardao, a Portuguese 
village at the confluence of the Chang¢a and Guadiana. The entrance 
to the river on the Spanish side is marked by low sandbanks and 
islands forming the Ponta da Estrada and the Ilhas de Canela, which 
are separated by narrow creeks. On the west bank the Portuguese 
port of Vila Real de S. Antonio lies three-quarters of a mile 
inland, whilst Ayamonte, the small Spanish fishing-harbour, is 
situated a mile farther upstream, with its low white houses clustering 
close to the river bank, and surmounted by a ruined castle. ‘The river 
here is about 1,000 yards wide, though it narrows rapidly inland 
(Photo. 163). 

Upstream from Ayamonte the river has a general northerly direc- 
tion, with slight curves, and the banks become progressively steeper. 
There are very few houses near the river, and these are mainly fiscal 
guard stations on the Portuguese bank. ‘The first village, Foz, lies 
in Portugal, 10 miles inland. Beyond Foz the river bends gently 
westwards, and a series of low hills close in the Spanish bank. Above 
Laranjeiras, another Portuguese village, 15 miles inland, the Guadiana 
takes a sharp bend to the east for 1 mile, and then resumes its 
northerly course amid hilly scrub-covered country. 

About 21 miles upstream the two villages of San Lucar in Spain 
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and Alcoutim in Portugal face each other across the river, the castle 
of San Lucar commanding wide views of the surrounding country. 
The next settlement is Laja, a small Spanish village placed near the 
outlet of a stream and facing the rocky cliff of the Punta de Livraria. 
A mineral loading base at the village is now disused. In the last 
stretch of the river, which is here about 220 yards wide, a large tri- 
butary, the Vascdo, enters the Portuguese bank whilst a hill, about 
500 feet high, rises above the Spanish side. About 29 miles inland the 
important Spanish tributary, the Changa, joins the Guadiana, the 
village of Pomar4o being built on a hill above the two rivers. The 
village has a fuel storage tank (1940) and a mineral loading quay for 
the mines of S. Domingos (Portuguese), to which it is connected by a 
light railway. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
MERCANTILE MARINE 


Growth of the Mercantile Marine 


A Ris Spanish merchant navy increased from 884,000 tons in 1914 to 
1,286,000 tons in 1924, when it reached its greatest total so far 
recorded. During the following years its tonnage fluctuated and in 
1933 dropped to 1,232,000 tons. Consequently, the growth has 
lagged behind that of the world’s merchant tonnage, and Spain has 
occupied an increasingly modest place among trading nations. 
Between 1896 and 1933 her proportion of the world’s merchant 
tonnage fell from 2-7 to 1-8 per cent.; in the former year she was 
exceeded only by Britain (55% total), Germany, France, U.S.A., and 
Norway; in 1933 she had also been outdistanced by Japan, Italy, 
Holland, Sweden, and Greece. 

In January 1914 the mercantile marine of Spain consisted of 
864 vessels (628 steam-driven) of 50 tons and over. Most of these 
dealt with coastal traffic, but a few of the largest ships were engaged in 
trans-Atlantic trade. During the war of 1914-1918 the Spaniards 
made great efforts to increase their merchant navy, with the result 
that by 1924 about 1,286,000 tons of shipping were available. In 
the years immediately preceding the Civil War about 40 vessels 
exceeding 5,000 tons each and well over 200 vessels of 2,000 to 
5,000 tons were engaged in the national trade. The following table 
shows the slowly increasing mechanization of the merchant navy 
(ships of 50 tons and over) during this period: 





Sailing vessels Steam and motor vessels Total 


Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage 


Ss ln a ll | ee SS eS ee eee 


1924 566 96,746 1,227 1,189,106 1,786 1,285,852 
1932 345 40,331 1,380 | 1,235,541 1,725 | 1,275,872 
he ee ee 


The official list of ships published by the Under-Secretary of the 
Merchant Navy for January 1934 shows that at this time vessels of 
too tons and over being used solely for trading purposes (altura, 
gran cabotaje y cabotaje) comprised 1,125,000 tons. There were in 
addition about 844 vessels of less than 100 tons (totalling 39,000 tons) 
also used exclusively for trading purposes. 

Most of the motor-vessels given in the above table were less than 
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to years old, whereas the majority of the steam-driven vessels were 
over 10 years old and half of them had been in commission more than 
25 years. Of the whole fleet, one ship in every three and one-quarter 
of the total tonnage was over 30 years old. ‘The age and inadequacy 
of the merchant navy was fully appreciated in Spain even at this time, 
and some efforts were made to mitigate the deficiency. From 
1930 to 1934 about 40 ships a year on an average were under con- 
struction, the highest figures being 59 for 1930 and 55 for 1931; the 
number launched in the same period averaged 24 a year. It must be 
admitted, however, that most of the new launchings were small ships 
intended only for coastal traffic (cabotaje). The building of large 
modern vessels for long-distance voyages was largely neglected. 


Developments since the Civil War 


During the Civil War a good proportion of the merchant navy 
took refuge in foreign harbours; a serious proportion was sunk by 
bombing in home ports; a few ships (since bought back) were ‘sold’ 
to or incorporated in the merchant fleets of other nations; the 
remainder escaped destruction. It appears that at the end of hostili- 
ties in April 1939 the total tonnage immediately available for General 
Franco’s Government was less than 100,000 tons. 

Within the next three months the return of 400 vessels from abroad 
increased the total tonnage to nearly goo,ooo tons. By January 
1940 energetic salvage operations had increased the merchant navy 
to about 1,064,000 tons. During the following years, however, the 
increase was not maintained, and in 1942 the fleet, including fishing- 
vessels of over 100 tons, scarcely exceeded 1 million tons. 

The composition and geographical distribution—by stretches of 
coastline—of this fleet, mercantile and fishing, in 1942 is given in the 
table overleaf. 

There were, in addition, the vessels of 20 to 99 gross tons, which in 
1942 consisted of 458 cargo-vessels (totalling 22,340 tons), about 
1,800 fishing-vessels (totalling 70,000 tons), and 300 pleasure craft 
and harbour craft of various types, totalling about 35,000 tons. 

As the minimum requirements of the country are between 
1,500,000 and 2,000,000 tons of shipping, the Government, especially 
since the Civil War, has been faced with a large reconstruction 
_ programme. The expansion has been assisted and, indeed, has only 
been made possible by two basic laws: first, the Law of Naval 
Credit (1939), whereby the Government made available during the 
next 10 years a loan of 750 million pesetas repayable over 20 years, 
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loans being advanced to builders up to 80 per cent. of the cost; 
second, the Subsidy Law which gave a subsidy for every ton 
launched. 


Vessels of 100 gross tons and over 

































































ee Steamers Motor Sail and Motor Sail Total 
NWCA RD | oS a 
Province | Ships | Tonnage | Ships | Tonnage | Ships | Tonnage | Ships | Tonnage \ Ships | Tonnage 
Algeciras 3 540 I 254 oft ste ae Pes 4 794. 
Alicante I 123 2, 215 5 594. 2 350 10 1,282 
Asturias 55 54,827 9 6,880 sks Ns eis ve 64 61,707 
Balearic | 7,384 Sas 22 7,301 2 754 31 15,439 
Islands 
Barcelona 47. | 104,702 5 16,212 3 406 I 195 56 121,515 
Cartagena oe a es I 123 I 148 2 pg fi 
Cadiz 59 | 121,328 Io 27,890 I 177 ave he 70 149,395 
Castellén ; is oo I 165 oF ts I 165 
de la Plana 
Ceuta re a as cf I 108 ae A I 108 
(Spanish 
Morocco)? 
El Ferrol 2 271 Ne ie Be UF 2 236 4 507 
Guipuzcoa| 89 32,076 30 18,272 3 378 I IQ5 123 50,921 
Huelva 14 1,955 I 124 6 Ave sis re 15 2,079 
Corunna 18 3,591 I 246 2 300 13 2,094. 34 6,230 
Las Palmas Gi 2,995 nae 9 I,161 4 L201 20 5,367 
(Canaries) 
Malaga 9 1,645 4 6,836 5 668 Ae ae 18 9,159 
Tenerife 12 4,575 I 361 4 518 I 106 18 5,560 
(Canaries) 
Santander 24. 13,618 ake & “a Pee ae a8 24 13,618 
Seville 31 78,522 2 9,652 2 312 I 216 36 88,702 
‘Tarragona 2 1,768 I 6,382 I 120 I 116 5 8,386 
Valencia 15 28,420 Io | 30,701 6 1,022 ous ss 31 60,143 
Vigo 116 17,101 5 478 I 194 4 528 126 18,301 
Vizcaya 134 | 338,900 8 | 36,553 5 696 2 299 | 149 376,448 
TOTAL 645 43 90 ai GP SA 35 Bs 842 996,097 
Vessels 
employed 
in har- 66 21,080 17 2,604 she. Ge site sts 83 23,084 
bour duties 
GRAND 
TOTAL | 711 ie 107 Ay 72 rae 35 ae 925 | 1,019,781 





1 The towns of Ceuta and Melilla are known as presidios and are regarded as parts of Metropolitan 
Spain (p. 10). No vessels were listed at Melilla in 1942. 


The various ‘official’ estimates of the capacity of Spanish yards to 
produce merchant vessels range from 50,000 tons up to as high as 
80,000 tons a year. A more conservative note was struck in an esti- 
mate of May 1941 which said that Spain needed 700,000 tons more 
of shipping; and that a plan had been elaborated which would supply 
the need in 12 years at a cost of 1,500 million pesetas and would give 
employment to 15,000 workmen. By making loans up to 80 million 
pesetas available annually, it was hoped to produce between 25,000 
and 30,000 tons of shipping a year. The latest shipbuilding con- 
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struction plan provides for an addition of 3 million tons in 16 years, 
the aim being to build 1 million tons in the first 8 years and 2 million 
tons in the last 8 years. ‘The general trend of the reconstruction 
schemes to date may be judged from numerous additions to the 
. merchant navy announced in the Press. 

In April 1940 two 14,180-ton liners—the President Wilson and 
President Lincoln (since renamed the Cabo de Buena Esperanza and the 
Cabo de Hornos)—were purchased from the U.S.A. by the Ibarra Co. ; 
each carries about 300 passengers and some cargo. ‘These purchases 
were partly offset by the loss of the Banderas (2,000 tons), sunk by 
submarine off Corunna, and of the 17,000-ton Cabo de San Antonio 
which caught fire off the Canaries when returning fully laden from 
Argentina. In August 1940 a 1,goo-ton tanker was under con- 
struction at Cadiz. 

During 1941 Aznar Navigation had two large ships on the slips. 
In September a new tanker, the José Calvo Sotelo of 16,000 tons 
(c. 7,000 tons cargo), was launched for C.A.M.P.S.A.; in the following 
month the ex-trans-Atlantic liner Argentina of 10,000 tons (English- 
built in 1912) was raised in Barcelona harbour and towed to Cadiz 
for reconstruction. At this time repair work was begun on the 
tanker Gerona, formerly the Telena. In the November of 1941 it was 
claimed that Spain had 21 tankers totalling 80,000 tons; in addition, 
C.A.M.P.S.A. had 6 others under construction and C.E.P.S.A. two. 
These figures may or may not be exact, but it is certain that Spain 
was then comparatively well equipped with tankers. 

In January 1942 the keel was laid of a 9,000-ton motor-vessel for 
the Aznar Co. Six months later, on Navy Day (16 July), it was said 
that 17 shipbuilding yards in Spain were employing over 20,000 
people in the construction of 161 ships, totalling 120,000 tons and 
valued at 550 million pesetas. Further details were made available in 
August, when the shipbuilding programme was said to consist of the 
following vessels: 


Number Gross tonnage 


Tankers . . : 8 65,360 
Cargo and passenger eee : 5 37,700 
Fruit ships : : pe ORE 28,500 
Passenger and coal elk : ; 5 11,220 
Long-distance fishing-craft PIM 14,820 
Small fishing-craft . : AGO 14,034 
Coasters and motor sailers é 38 12,670 
Pugs. ; ; 5 : 16 2,645 








TOTAL : : } “))) (E87 186,949 
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The refitted tanker Gerona was launched at the yards of Con- 
structora Naval at Sestao (Bilbao) in October 1942. ‘This concern 
then also had under construction 17 merchant ships (totalling nearly 
50,000 tons), 6 fruit boats, 2 general cargo vessels, and the 9,000-ton _ 
Diesel motor-boat mentioned above. It appears that the Aznar Co. 
had commissioned in all 4 new ships of 9,000 tons each and of 16 
knots; 2 of these would be built by Constructora Naval of Sestao and 
the other 2 by Euskalduna of Bilbao. At the end of 1942 C.A.M.P.5S.A. 
bought the Danish tanker Katherine Maersk of 5,500 gross tons 
(launched in 1928), which had taken refuge in a Spanish port after 
Denmark had been occupied by the Germans; the ship has since been 
renamed the Campana. About this time a new shipbuilding company, 
the Empresa Constructora Valenciana de Barcos, was formed with 
a capital of 12 million pesetas. Its initial programme was said to 
include 40 coastal freighters of 2,500 tons, the aim being to produce 
one ship a month. During the year 1942 the conditioning of old 
vessels was continued, at least 12 large ships being in course of 
refitting. The modernizing of some vessels had been practically 
completed, and at least one, the Alfonso XIII (renamed Habana), 
was in service in the first half of 1943. 

The aggregate result of the expansion policy outlined above was to 
give Spain, by the end of 1942, an adequate fleet of tankers and 
fruit-freighters. It would, however, be some years before the tonnage 
of general cargo vessels could be reckoned sufficient to meet all the 
national demands. If the present programme proceeds according to 
plan Spain’s merchant navy will soon be the largest in her history and 
will eventually exceed 1,500,000 tons. 


Shipping Companies and Lines 

Companies. In 1918 there were about 40 shipping companies and 
societies in Spain, Bilbao being the first port with 16 companies, and 
Barcelona the second. 'The latter was, however, the headquarters of 
the C* Trans-Atlantica, then the greatest shipping concern in Spain, 
which owned 23 steam-driven vessels and had a vast commercial 
organization. 

At the beginning of 1934 there were 20 companies with merchant 
fleets exceeding 5,000 tons and a slightly greater number of smaller 
concerns. During 1943 there were 29 principal shipping companies 
(of over 5,000 tons) and a slightly smaller number of concerns owning 
between 1,000 and 5,000 gross tons. Details of the vessels and 
tonnage of the main companies in 1943 are given opposite. 
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Number of vessels 


Name (zoo tons and over) Total tonnage 
Naviera Aznar S.A. ; _ ; ‘ Nea | 155,000 
‘Trasmediterranea ; : é : 38 82,000 
C.A.M.P.S.A. : : ; ; ; 22 80,000 
Ibarra . : ; ; A ; ; aa 73,600 
Transatlantica 6 50,000 
Naviera del Nervidén 5 25,000 
Andénima Maritima Unidn 6 24,400 
Naviera Vascongada 5 17,600 
Maritima Frutera 9 16,700 
Altos Hornos de Nee one 8 16,600 
Naviera Guipuzcoana 4 13,250 
Naviera Amaya 4 13,000 
Cros 6 12,100 
Ramos Gorden 5 11,200 
Metalurgica Duero Poitecn 5 10,000 
Naviera Bidasoa_ . 3 8,700 
Menchaca Y de la Bodecs 2 8,300 
Navegacién Vasco Asturiana 2 8,000 
C.E.P.S.A. ; I 7,406 
General de Navegacién 2 6,555 
Aldecoa Uriate I 6,089 
Espanola de Nav. Maciama I 5,724 
Naviera Mundaca . : I 4,579 
Ibero-Americano de Navegacién I 3,754 
Fernandez Garcia . : I 3,708 
Cantabrica de Navegacion I 3,365 
Auxiliar Maritima de Navegacién I 25337 
Maritima Bilbao I 3,126 
Echevarria Uribe : : : 4 2,100 
24 lesser companies owning between 
1,000-5,000 G.R.T. . : 3 : 38 59,523 
MOTAL. ; . : : : 243 734,716 


In addition there is the Elcano concern, which operates a fleet of 
46 vessels totalling 104,415 tons (p. 536). 

There has been much fluctuation in Spanish shipping companies 
since 1936. During the Civil War there arose the Gerencia de 
Buques Mercantes para Servicios Oficiales, a concern of 39 vessels, 
totalling 90,000 tons, owned by and operated on behalf of the State. 
These have now been merged in Empresa Nacional Elcano. More 
recently, several new shipping companies have arisen, the chief of 
which is Naviera Bilbaina, formed in October 1942 with a capital of 
160 million pesetas. ‘The principal shareholders in this concern are 
two other shipbuilding concerns—Aznar and Vascongada—and the 
Banca de Vizcaya. 'The fleet of the new company includes the ships 
of Maritima Union and Naviera Amaya, and totals 90,000 tons. With 
this development Aznar now controls 25 per cent. of the Spanish 
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mercantile tonnage. Since the concern has been constituted in 
agreement with the Spanish maritime authorities, it will have certain 
new units reserved for it. 

During 1943 a state-owned organization, Empresa Nacional Elcano, 
was formed to take over vessels formerly managed by the Spanish 
Ministry of Marine. If the ships now under construction in Spanish 
yards are taken into consideration, Eleano rivals Aznar as the leading 
Spanish shipping concern judged by the number and aggregate 
tonnage of its fleet. The fleet previously managed by the Ministry 
of Marine totalled 39 vessels of slightly more than go,000 tons gross. 
During the latter part of 1943 Elcano purchased 7 vessels belonging to 

Germany which had been laid up in Spanish ports since the out- 
break of the present war. ‘These vessels totalled about 14,500 gross 
tons. In addition Elcano, in 1943, had 18 vessels either under 
construction or projected in various Spanish yards, totalling over 
69,000 tons gross. The total fleet of this concern will therefore 
eventually exceed 173,000 gross tons. 

The relatively large number of small shipping companies in Spain 
draws attention to a most important aspect of Spanish shipping, 
namely, the great proportion of the national trade which is carried by 
coasting vessels. In 1933 over 50 per cent. of all Spanish trade was 
classed as cabotaje. "The contrast between the national and inter- 
national activities of the merchant navy is shown in the import trade 
done by Spanish ships in that year. 








Number of ships: 
arrivals and Aggregate tonnage | Tons of merchandise 
departures of ships handled 
' External trade 7,728 10,844,000 1,867,000 
Coasting trade 31,361 17,389,000 5,551,000 





In some Spanish ports (for example, Gijon, Avilés, and El Ferrol) 
the coastal trade normally forms over go per cent. of the total trafic; 
in very few ports is it less than 40 per cent. In 1933 the cabotaje 
trade was responsible for 54 per cent. of the traffic at Barcelona and 
49 per cent. at Bilbao. It is obvious that much of this national 
coasting movement is done in craft (especially of 50 to 100 tons) 
belonging either to individual owners or to very small concerns. 
In 1933 there were more than 250 vessels of 50 to 100 tons engaged 
mainly in coasting. When, in October 1940, it was stated that at 
least 30 vessels were engaged exclusively in general coastwise traffic 
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and another 170 in the carrying of coal from Asturias to various 
Spanish ports, the statement presumably referred only to vessels of 
100 tons and over. The carriage of goods in relatively small craft 
suits both the individual nature of Spaniards and the limited amount 
of capital available locally. ‘The establishment of larger shipping 
concerns is much more dependent on the support and policy of the 
Government; in the past state policy has often been favourable, — 
but the support forthcoming has at best been intermittent. 

Lines. ‘The main shipping lines operated by Spanish companies 
in normal times run to Latin America, to the Canaries and Spanish 
African territories, and to the U.S.A. One of the main features of 
policy since the Civil War ended has been the increase of trade with 
the Spanish-speaking countries of the New World. The chief lines 
in normal times run from Barcelona and Cadiz to Tenerife, Santos, 
Montevideo, and Buenos Aires. Owing to the loss of the Cabo de 
San Antonio, in March 1940 this service was being operated by the 
Ciudad de Sevilla, Domine, and Villa Madrid, which had been with- 
drawn from the Mediterranean for this purpose; they carry between 
150 and 200 passengers each.! In September 1940 a service from 
Barcelona to Rio de Janeiro was resumed and at the same time the 
newly acquired Cabo de Buena Esperanza and Cabo de Hornos be- 
gan to work between Spain and Argentina. Another service from 
Barcelona used to run to the West Indies and Mexico. Regular 
steamship lines connect Cadiz to the Canaries and to Spanish 
territories in the gulf of Guinea; in addition most services to the 
Atlantic from Barcelona call at Cadiz and at the other main harbours 
of Mediterranean Spain. In 1940 Valencia had a direct service to 
New York. 

On the coast of Atlantic Spain the chief headquarters of shipping 
lines are Bilbao and Vigo, both of which maintained in peace-time 
direct services to New York and Latin America. In January 1940 a 
line from Bilbao to Buenos Aires was begun with the Rita Garcta. 
Bilbao is the centre of the main Spanish lines to Britain and north- 
western Europe as well as to the U.S.A. In some years Santander 
has also maintained direct connexions with Britain and some other 
European countries. 

The main services between Spain and her north African territories 
run from Algeciras, Malaga, and Almeria; Alicante and Barcelona 
have regular services to the main ports of Algeria. The chief 


1 Late in 1943 this service was only operating between the Canaries and Spain. 
The Démine was then engaged on services to the gulf of Guinea. 
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connexions with the Balearic Islands are from Barcelona,! but services 
are also run from ‘Tarragona and Valencia. 


Organization and Personnel 


Organization. ‘The Spanish merchant navy is mainly the concern 
of the shipping companies and of individual owners, state influence 
being especially reflected in loans and subsidies and in the con- 
siderable number of vessels worked (in 1943) on its behalf by 
Empresa Nacional Elcano. A recent move of the State to co-ordinate 
maritime affairs was the creation in 1942 of the Falanges del Mar, or 
Falangist committees that will group within the discipline of the 
National-Syndicalist movement workers of all classes and categories 
connected with the sea. ‘The Falanges del Mar consist of four Regional 
Delegations—Catalonia—Balearics (headquarters in Barcelona); Vas- 
congadas—Asturias (Bilbao); Galicia (Corunna); and Andalusia— 
Canaries—Morocco (Cadiz). There are Provincial Delegations in 
Santander, Gijén, Vigo, Huelva, and Malaga. A more material step 
towards co-ordination was taken in November 1942, when the 
Government assumed control of all Spanish shipyards and ship 
construction, with a view to unifying and accelerating output. 

Personnel. In normal times the merchant navy of Spain employed 
about 32,000 people afloat. There is no reason to believe that this 
number has greatly changed in recent years. 


Share in Spanish Trade 


In 1933 the Spanish merchant navy loaded and unloaded at national 
ports (including the Canaries) 14 million tons of goods against the 
7 million tons handled in foreign vessels. In that year Spanish ships 
carried 74 per cent. of the total weight of imports and 61 per cent. 
of the exports. Of the whole national trade, the proportion carried in 
Spanish bottoms rose from 58 per cent. in 1929 to 66 per cent. in 
1933- 

This favourable state of affairs is, however, mainly due to the fact 
that the coasting traffic (over 11 million tons of goods in 1933 or half 
the national trade) is entirely in Spanish hands. If foreign or external 
trade alone is considered, the proportion carried in Spanish vessels 
drops to 41 per cent. (14 million tons) of the imports and 23 per cent. 
(1-3 million tons) of the exports. The relatively small participation in 
the export trade to foreign countries is largely explained by the 


™ In 1931 the port had no less than 1,760 craft (or one-third of all its coasters) 
working to and from the Balearic Islands. 
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carriage of mineral ores from Huelva and northern Spain in foreign 
vessels. Spanish trade with Latin America and with the African 
territories is normally done in Spanish vessels. 

In recent years Spain has been forced to rely increasingly on her 
own merchant navy for imports and exports. This is reflected in the 
decrease in the number of foreign vessels participating in Spanish 


trade: 


1939 
1940 














Imports 
Spanish Foreign Spanish 
vessels vessels vessels 
30,534 6,578 30,381 
37,179 2,598 37,019 





Exports 
Foreign — 


vessels 


6,601 
2,629 








Among the goods carried by Spanish ships to home ports during 
1941 were 855,000 tons of wheat, 66,000 tons of artificial manures, 
and 240,000 bales of cotton. ‘The main cargoes transported during 
1942 were as follows: 


Cereals 

General cargo 
Phosphates 

Swiss cargo ; : 
Coal from Spanish ports 
Fruit : : 
General coasting traffic 
Other peninsular traffic 


Tons 


544,446 
398,699 
165,219 
385,071 
4,191,922 
110,500 
1,848,931 
168,000 


7,892,788 tons 


It will be noticed, however, that of this total over 6 million tons, or 


nearly 80 per cent., was essentially coastal traffic. 
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POSTAL SERVICES 
Postal Information 


INCE Spain adheres to the International Postal Union, the system 
S she adopts with regard to letters differs very little from that in 
force in Great Britain. Post and telegraph offices, not always in 
the same building, are usually open from 8 a.m. to about 8 p.m., and 
are closed on Sundays and recognized public holidays (p. 18). 
Postage stamps (sellos) are obtainable, and letters may be posted, 
at all post offices and at most tobacconists’ shops (estancos). Letter 
boxes (buzones) are also frequently to be found on tramcars plying 
to head post offices and railway stations, in the postal vans of railway 
trains, and at street corners in the larger towns. 

Correspondence may be addressed to a residence or may be marked 
lista de correos or poste restante (to be called for) and addressed to 
the post office in question. Letters addressed to a post office will 
be handed over to the addressee on the presentation of some proof 
of identity (passport, &c.) and on the payment of a small sum in 
stamps for each letter. The poste restante is only open at certain 
hours, which are liable to change. In addressing letters it is advisable 
to omit as far as possible all such words as Christian names, titles, 
and ‘Esq.’, and to write the surname, especially the capital letter, 
very clearly. ‘This helps Spanish clerks to decipher English names 
and expedites the finding of letters on request, as correspondence 
marked poste restante is often sorted alphabetically. 

If desired, letters may be registered (certificada). ‘There is no 
separate parcel post, but packages up to 4 kilograms (8? Ib.) are 
accepted for letter post within Spain and up to 2 kilograms (c. 44 lb.) 
for abroad. 


Administration 


The Spanish postal service (servicio de Correos) is a monopoly 
of the State, which derived an income of nearly 10 million pesetas 
from it in 1933. During the same year there were 9,547 post offices 
in Spain; the service employed about 28,500 persons and handled 
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164. Overhead telephone lines in Spain 





165. Main telephone exchange at 
Madrid 
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884 million separate items of correspondence, one-fifth of which was 
classified as ‘international’. 


SIGNAL COMMUNICATIONS 
History 


The first telephone conversation to take place in Spain was made 
by means of a line from the hills above Barcelona to the city below 
in the year 1877. The telephone system gradually developed, 
progress being, however, very uneven until 1924, when a population 
of more than 22,000,000 inhabitants was served by only 83,000 
telephones and 25,000 miles of long-distance circuits. A quarter 
of these installations was owned by the national government, the 
remainder being in the control of municipalities, large firms, and 
private individuals. There were no repeaters; local service was 
indifferent and equipment was almost always aerial. 

In 1924 the Government decided to hand over to the C.T.N.E. 
(Compaiiia Telefénica Nacional de Espafia) all the telephone equip- 
ment and plant, with a concession that rehabilitation and expansion 
should take place in five years. When this was taken over Madrid 
had one toll office for immediate connexions up to about 100 miles 
as against long-distance trunks, and three manual exchanges. 
Subscribers had been able to buy their own telephones, which often 
looked well but did not always work efficiently. 

These improvements were completed by 1929, and telephony was 
by then as efficient as in most of the countries of Europe. A large 
proportion of overhead lines was taken underground, especially 
in the tortuous streets of Madrid, and instead of manual exchanges, 
automatics were installed for over 20,000 lines. The conversion to 
automatic working actually began in 1926, when it was decided to 
install an automatic plant in twenty Spanish towns. During this 
year King Alfonso spoke on the telephone for a record distance in 
Europe, before proceeding on a tour of inspection of the new exchange 
at Madrid (Photo. 165). ‘he supervisors at first were largely British, 
and the change to an automatic system was effective in spite of the 
heavy load on the new exchanges. New telephone lines were built on 
the pattern of those used in Great Britain (Photo. 164). Long- 
distance telephonic communication was made not only with Portugal, 
as required by the Government, but also with Belgium, England, 
Holland, Germany, Gibraltar, and with all parts of France and 
Switzerland. By the end of 1930 there were installed 100,000 miles 
of new long-distance circuits or more than twenty times those 
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allowed in the concession. Immediate toll calls had also greatly 
increased throughout the country, and communication by radio- 
telephone to the United States, Canada, Cuba, and Mexico had 
started. 

When the Civil War broke out in 1936 both the Republican 
Government and General Franco took over control of the telephone 
system from the C.T.N.E. and kept it up to date in spite of hostilities. 
At the end of the war General Franco returned the control of the 
telephone system to the C.T'.N.E. 

In contrast to the telephone, the telegraph system has remained 
a weak link in the Spanish line communications. It has been con- 
trolled by the Ministry of Telegraphy under Posts and Communica- 
tions, the whole being under the Ministry of the Interior. Since 
its service has always been slow, telegrams often not even arriving, 
reliance has been placed on the telephone rather than on the tele- 
graph. The circuits are entirely independent of the telephone 
network, the telegraph exchanges being also separate. The telegraph 
routes are generally not known, but it is understood that they follow 
the main roads. The public also have the use of certain telegraph 
railway networks which presumably follow the course of the railways. 
Although the Spanish telephone service is generally on a par with 
the British, the Spanish telegraph is considerably inferior. 


Telephones 


General Services. In 1940 over 327,000 telephones were in use 
in the country, dials being standard in the automatic areas and 
magneto instruments in manual areas. Telephone equipment 1s 
manufactured in Madrid at the Standard Electric Factory and cable 
at Maliafio, a suburb of Santander. In recent years there have been 
about fifty automatic exchanges at work in Spain. The position of 
the chief local automatic centrals and the general direction of the 
main lines are shown in Fig. 107. 

Altogether there are about 50,000 telephone lines in Madrid 
and Barcelona and about 10,000 telephone lines in Valencia and San 
Sebastian, with exchanges in the suburbs. There are also a thousand 
or more telephone lines in Bilbao, Cadiz, Cartagena, Cordoba, 
Gijén, Granada, Huelva, Jerez, Corunna, Las Arenas, Leon, Log- 
rofio, Malaga, Manresa, Murcia, Oviedo, Pamplona, Sabadell, 
Salamanca, Santander, Santiago, Saragossa, Seville, Tarrasa, Valla- 
dolid, Vigo, and Vitoria. These are all rotary (with a motor-driven 
switch) and supplied by the International Standard Electric Company, 
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Fic. 107. The main Telephonic Communications of Spain. The line from Seville to Saragossa was being placed underground in 1943 
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except at San Sebastian where Ericssons of Stockholm provide the 
telephones. In the islands, especially Majorca, there are also many 
telephones. 2 

There are two principal telephone lines crossing the Pyrenees, 
from Barcelona across the international boundary at Le Perthus, 
and the toll cable from Irin to Hendaye. A number of secondary 
lines reach the boundary, but it is doubtful whether they actually 
cross into France. All of these lines generally follow the motor and 
rail routes. 

Long-distance Trunks and Radio-telephony Circuits. For this 
purpose Spain is divided into six regions which are connected with 
Madrid, which is the only main international switching centre, but 
Barcelona and San Sebastian are also used. The long-distance 
telephone connexions are: 


Verin—Chaves (Portugal) 
Tuy—Valenca (Portugal) 
Carcavelos—Badajoz and Elvas 

rp —Paris 

se —Madrid and Paris 

—Madrid and Bordeaux 
San Sebastian—Bordeaux 
Vigo—Oporto—Madrid 
Madrid—Bilbao—Arrigunago—Gibraltar 
Bilbao—Valencia—Barcelona 
Valencia—Bordeaux (via Saragossa) 
Barcelona-Paris (via Toulouse) 

»  —JLoulouse 

»,  —Marseilles 
Ayamonte-Vila Real de Santo Antonio (Portugal). 


Circuits are also available for both local and international connexion 
by radio-telephone between: 


Madrid—Canaries Malaga—Melilla 
5» —New York Ceuta—Algeciras 
»,  —Buenos Aires Barcelona—Palma (Majorca) 
» —Berlin IvizaIsland—...';, " 
Malaga—Ceuta Mahoén-— 2 os 


The radio-transmitter from Madrid is located at Pozuelo del Rey 
and the radio-receiver at Grifion. These are connected with the 
Madrid system by open-wire lines. Communication by radio 
telephony with the Canaries, Germany, and the Americas depends 
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on Pozuelo del Rey and Grifion. The C.T.N.E. also provides 
teletype and teleprinter services to press and private companies. 


Telegraph | 

The telegraph system makes use of about 800 teleprinters provided 
by Creed, as well as other types. It appears that telephony will always 
tend to increase rather than the telegraph and that the two systems 
are not likely to become amalgamated in the immediate future. 

Apart from the telephone lines there are apparently seven tele- 
graph lines crossing the Pyrenees, and it is believed that they cross 
as follows: 


Route Probable place of crossing 

Barcelona—Marseilles Le Perthus . 

» —Loulouse Puigcerda and Pass of Puymorens 

», —Loulouse Pass of Bonaigua 
Saragossa—Bordeaux Pass of Somport, through Jaca and 

Oloron 
Madrid—Paris Roncevalles pass 
» —Bordeaux . Otsondo pass 

San Sebasti4n—Bordeaux Irun—Hendaye. 


Submarine Cables 

The Spanish Government operates most of the cables; but there are 
four private companies who work under it. ‘The cables have normally 
been laid for telephone, not telegraph, between the following places: 


Balearic Zone 


From Barcelona to Cala Mayor near Palma, Majorca (146 nautical 
miles); 

From Valencia to Cala Mayor (158 nautical miles); 

From Capdepera, Majorca, to Cala Santandria, Minorca (26 
nautical miles); 

From Cala San Juan, Majorca, to Cala Santandria, Minorca (34 
nautical miles); 

From Javea, Alicante, to Cala Moli, Iviza (53 nautical miles); 

From Javea, Alicante, to Port Roig, Iviza (59 nautical miles); 

From Punta Grossa, Iviza, to Santa Ponza, Majorca (52 nautical 
miles); — | 

From Playa Salinas, Iviza, to Playa Sabina, Formentera (10 | 
nautical miles). | 
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Canaries Zone 


From Cadiz to Las Palmas, Grand Canary (828 nautical miles); 
From Cadiz to Regla, Tenerife (777 nautical miles). 


African Zone 


From Cadiz to Arzila, Spanish Morocco (88 nautical miles); 
From Almeria to Melilla, Spanish Morocco (114 nautical miles); 
From Algeciras to Ceuta, Spanish Morocco (17 nautical miles); 
From Malaga to Ceuta (88 nautical miles); 

From Malaga to Alhucemas, Spanish Morocco (104 nautical miles); 
From Malaga to Melilla, Spanish Morocco (128 nautical miles). 


Private Companies 


Spanish Telegraph Company, from Porthcurnow (Cornwall) to 
Bilbao. 

Eastern Telegraph Company, from Vigo through Carcavelos 
(Portugal) to Gibraltar and the Azores. 

Compania Italiana dei Cavi 'Telegraphio Sottomarini, from Rome 
and Palermo to Barcelona and Malaga. 

Deutsche Atlantische Telegraph Gesellschaft, from Emden to 
Vigo. ‘This cable is cut and out of commission during the present 
war. 


The cables are landed from the sea at coast stations, where they 
are connected to terminal boards and then to the normal telephone 
or telegraph lines. ‘The position of the coast stations is indicated in 
Fig. 107. 


Wireless Telegraphy, Telephony, and Broadcasting 


A considerable increase has taken Rae lately in civilian wireless. 
The chief companies are: 


Espafiola, which has the concession for short-wave wireless to 
New York, Argentina, Brazil, and Havana, and whose chief 
stations are at Aranjuez and Alcobendas; 

Sociedad Andnima (a subsidiary of Radio-Argentine) which was 
formed in 1939 for every sort of radio communication, and whose 
station is at Vallecas; 

Radio-Americana, which runs a short-wave direct service between 
Spain and Brazil, from a station at Vicalvaro; 

Intercontinental Radio Espafiola, which was formed in 1929 to 
establish radio-telephony with Cuba from Colmenar Viejo. 

A 3703 | Nn 
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All the stations of the above companies are near Madrid. In 
addition there are Radio Nacional, a powerful station under German 
influence, which has been moved lately from Salamanca to Corunna, 
and Radio Méditerranée Valencia, which has just been opened at 
Valencia, for broadcasting in German, French, and Spanish. 

It has also been reported that there are two large broadcasting 
stations under construction at Arganda, between Madrid and 
Valencia. ‘These are to be under the Press and Propaganda Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of the Interior. It has also been stated that a 
wireless station has been installed on Isla Verde, a small island at 
the entrance to Algeciras harbour in Gibraltar bay. 

Apart from these big stations, about eighty others had been 
authorized to broadcast by 1942. The larger stations are at Madrid, 
Barcelona, Seville, Valencia, Bilbao, San Sebastian, Saragossa, and 
Burgos. Even so, it is thought that by 1940 the total number of 
receiving sets was only 400,000, of which a number were in bad 
condition and it was difficult to have them replaced. Most of the 
common sets were of German manufacture, and the reception has 
often been indifferent. It is hoped, however, that the reception of 
broadcasting stations will gradually improve now that the number 
of stations is so large. Hitherto, the transmitting sets have been 
generally very good and the receivers less efficient. The position and 
technical details of the wireless (W/T) and radio (R/T) stations in 
Spain in 1942 are given in the following table: 





Power Medium 
Approximate position (where (M.), 
Stations (with number at | (longitude and lati- | known) in | or Short 
each place) tude) RW. (S.) Details * 








Northern Spain 











BARCELONA 2eOO eel FOG IN Oness 26 M.| 5 Spark. Official corre- 
2° 10° Ey ar? 22° N: |: Eight’6 16S. spondence, public corre- 
2° 06’ E., 41° 19’ N. | One 1°6 ae spondence, and meteoro- 
28... 47° 22° Nie) One as logical bulletins. 15 C.W. 

BARCELONA AERADIO 2°10 B:, 41°22" N. || ‘(One'o-s cee with several R/T. 

One 0:2 a These include Transradio 

BARCELONA DE LLOBREGAT Espanola, official and 

AERADIO (20 in all) . | 2° 10’E. 41° 23’N. | Oneorrs ss restricted public corre- 
Two o'r ake spondence, private corre- 
spondence, working to 
other countries in Europe, 
and meteorological bul- 
letins. 








» ‘There are often more frequencies than stations. Spark is shown as written. Continuous wave 
C.W. Radio R/T. 

Longitude and latitude, power, L., M., or S., Spark, C.W., or R/T donot refer to each other on the 
same line. ‘They are generally fixed stations. 
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Stations (with number at 
each place) 





BILBAO ‘ 
BILBAO RADIO (5) 


BURGOS F 

BurGos RADIO ey 

CABO FINISTERRE RADIO 
(lighthouse) (2) 


CABO MACHICHACO 
(lighthouse) (1) . 

CaBo MAyor RaDIO (2), 

CABO VILLARNO (light- 
house) (1) : 


CORUNNA 
CORUNNA RaDIo ( 's) 


EL FERROL . ‘ 


EL FERROL RADIO (3) 
GUADALAJARA AERADIO (1) 


IsLA SALVORA (light- 
house) (1) 4 

LEON AERADIO (1) 

LoGRONO AERADIO (1) . 


Marin PONTEVEDRA 
RADIO (1) . 


MINISTERIO DA GUERRA 
RADIO (1) . 


SARAGOSSA (2) 


SEGOVIA RADIO (1) 


ALICANTE AERADIO (1) 


ALCUDIA—PALMA DE 
{MAJORCA AERADIO (1) 


ALMERIA 
ALMERIA RADIO (2) 
ARANJUEZ 


ARANJUEZ RADIO (28 in 
all) 


























Long 
(L.), 
Power | Medium 
Approximate position (where (M.), 
(longitude and lati- known) in | or Short 
tude) kW. (S.) 
2° 54’ W., 46° 16’ N. | Three 1 9 M. 
3° 45° W., 42° 20’ N. | One o'5 5 M. 
9° 16’ W., 42° 53’ N. | One 0°5 5 M. 
2 ASWNN 43) 27 0ING A 1M. 
3° 48’ W., 43° 30’ N. | One o°5 4M. 
9° 13° W., 43° 10’ N. es 1M. 
8° 26’ W., 43° 22’ N. | One 0°25 ir M. 
8° 26’ W., 43° 23’ N. 
3° 14° W., 43° 20 N. 3 M. 
3° 09’ W., 40° 38’ N. | One r 3 M. 
9° o1’ W., 42° 28’ N. oa 1M. 
a 4r W.; 42° 34°N> Ones 4M. 
2° 23° W., 42° 24° N.. | One't 4M. 
8° 42! W., 42° 24’ N. 2M. 
3° o4’ W., 40° 25’ N. 2M. 
On530- Wey 4 Bon IN: 2M. 
| 42 O74 W., 40577 IN. 2M. 
Southern Spain 
0° 29’ W., 38° 21’ N. | One o-2 2M. 
One ov1 6S. 
3° 08’ E., 29° 50’ N. | One o-2 2M. 
6S. 
2° 281 W., 36> 50 N: 5 M. 
3° 41’ W., 40° 02’ N.:| One 20 2M. 
Two 15 255 
Eight 12 
Five 10 
One 8 
Eight 6 
One 2 


| I 
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Details 





4 Spark. Official corre- 
spondence and meteoro- 
logical bulletins. 


R/T. Official _corre- 
spondence. 
2 Spark, 1 R/T all for 


official correspondence. 


i Spark. Public corre- 
spondence. 1 R/T beacon. 


I Spark. R/'T beacon. 
i Spark. Public corre- 
spondence. 


1 Spark. R/'T beacon. 

3 Spark. Official corre- 
spondence and meteoro- 
logical bulletins. 2 C.W. 
and R/T. Public corre- 
spondence. 

3 C.W. and R/T. Official 
correspondence. 


I C.W. and R/T. Officia 
correspondence. 


1 Spark. R/T beacon. 

1 C.W. and R/T. Official 
correspondence. 

1 C.W. and R/T. Official 
correspondence. 


1 C.W. and R/T. Official 
correspondence. 


1 C.W. and R/T. Official 


correspondence. 

2 Spark. Official corre- 
spondence. 

ri C.W. and R/T. Official 
correspondence. 


1 C.W. and R/T. Private 
correspondence. 


1 C.W. and R/T. Private 
correspondence. 

1 Spark and 1 C.W. Official 
correspondence, land sta- 
tion working to ships. 
Meteorological bulletins. 

27 C.W. with a number of 
R/T. 

These include: Transradio 
Espafiola, public corre- 
spondence, private corre- 
spondence, working to 
other countries in Europe, 
directional aerial working 
overseas and working to 
ships. 1 Broadcasting 
station. 
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Stations (with number at 
each place) 


Approximate position 
(longitude and lati- 
tude) 





CABO DE PALOS RADIO (1) 


CADIZ 5 . 
CApIz RADIO (4) . 


CARTAGENA 


CARTAGENA RADIO (2) 
CUATRO VIENTOS AERADIO 


(1) 
ESCUELA RADIO (1) 


GESTAFE AERADIO (1) 
GRANADA AERADIO (1) . 


Los ALCAZARES AERADIO 


(1) 


MADRID 
MAbDRID RADIO 


MAprID AERADIO (11 in 
all) : 


MAHON (4) 


MALAGA RADIO 


MMALAGA EL ROMPEDIZO 
AERADIO (2) 
PALMA DE MAJORCA 


PALMA DE MAJORCA 
RADIO (3) 

POZUELO DEL REY RADIO 
(1) : 


SEVILLE 


SEVILLE RADIO (5) 


o*40' W., 37°38’ N. 
06° 12’ W., 36° 28’ N. 
06° 16’ W., 36° 30’ N. 


oF 59° W., 37° 36 N. 


3° 47’ W., 40° 23’ N. 
0° 59’ W., 37° 36’ N. 
3° 44’ W., 40° 18’ N. 
3° 38’ W., 37° o9’ N. 
o° gt’ W., 37° 44.N. 
3° 47° W., 40° 24°N. 


3° 40- W.,:42° 267 N. 
3° 47’ W., 40° 34’ N. 


3° 40’ W., 40° 25'N. 
3° 33; W., 40°\30' WN. 
3° 39’ W., 40° 25’ N. 
4° 23’ E., 390° 52’ N. 


4, 25 W., 36° 43’ N; 


238° E., 39° 34 N: 
2° 390° 8.39735 NN. 


Bari 7aWin4On 22nING 


6° 05’ W., 37° 22’ W. 





Long 

(DZ), 
Power Medium 
(where (M.), 


known) in | or Short 





RW. (S.) 
One 0°5 45. 
One 0°35 7M. 

fs 18 Sh 
3 M. 
4M. 
25. 
One 2°5 3 M. 
One 2 3 M. 
One 2 3 M. 
One 150 4 LL. 
One 3 16 M. 
Two 2°5 ris: 
One 1°3 
One 0°3 
Three 0°5 o M. 
One o'r 7M. 
Fs 


One 0°5 4M. 
Two 03 Fass 


One I0 
One 8 
One 7°5 
One 7'2 
One 5 
One 3 
One 0°6 
One 0°5 


12 M. 








Details 


I Spark. Works between 


land and ships; public 
correspondence. 

1 Spark, 3 C.W. and R/T. 

Transradio Espanola, 
official correspondence 
and public correspond- 
ence, including land work- 
ing to ships. 

2 C.W. and R/T. Official 
correspondence and work- 
ing to ships. 


1 C.W. and R/T. Official 
correspondence. 

1 C.W. and R/T. Official 
correspondence, working 
to ships. 

1 C.W. and R/T. Official 
correspondence. 

1 C.W. and R/T. Official 


correspondence. 


1 C.W. and R/T. Official 
correspondence. 

9g C.W. including R/T. 

Ministry of Marine and of 
War. Official corre- 
spondence, land working 
to ships, meteorological 
bulletins. 

2 broadcasting stations, 
Radio Espagne and Unidén 
Radio. 

4 C.W. and R/T. 

Ministry of Marine, Aero- 
nautical station. Official 
correspondence, land 
working to ships, 
meteorological bulletins. 

2 C.W. and R/T. Official 


correspondence, private 
correspondence, land 
working to ships, and 


meteorological bulletins. 

1 Spark and 2 directional 
R/T. Compafiia Tele- 
fénica Nacional de 
Espafia. Public  corre- 
spondence, land working 


‘to ships. 


r R/T. Public corre-— 
spondence and with ships. 


4 C.W. and R/T. 

Official correspondence, 
land working to ships, 
meteorological bulletins. 
I broadcasting station, 
Unidén Radio. 
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Stations (with number at 
each place) 


S. JAVIER RADIO . 








S. JAVIER AERADIO (2) 
VALENCIA ; 
VALENCIA RADIO (3) 


VALLECAS (1) 


Approximate position 
(longitude and lati- 
tude) 





0° 48’ W., 38° 47’ N. 
0° 26’ W., 39° 30’ N. 


OUTS Wew sO 27) ING 


3°°36°. Wi; 40° 23°.N. 





Power 
(where 
known) in 


kW. 


One ols 


One 2 
One 0°75 


Between 
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The following 75 towns are described: 


Albacete Huelva Ronda 

Alcoy Huesca Sabadell 
Alicante Jaén Salamanca 
Almeria Jerez dela Frontera San Fernando 
Antequera La Linea Sanlucar de Barrameda 
Avila Langreo San Sebastian 
Badajoz Leon Santander 
Badalona Lérida Santiago 
Barcelona Linares Saragossa 
Bilbao Logrono Segovia 
Burgos Lorca Seville 
Caceres Lugo Soria 

Cadiz Madrid Tarragona 
Cartagena Malaga Tarrasa 
Castellén de la Plana Manresa Teruel 
Ciudad Real Mieres Toledo 
Cordoba Murcia Tortosa 
Corunna Orense Valdepenias 
Cuenca Orihuela Valencia 
Ecya Oviedo Valladolid 
Ferrol Palencia Vélez-Malaga 
Gerona Palma de Mallorca Vigo 

Gijon Pamplona Vitoria 
Granada Pontevedra Yecla 
Guadalajara Reus Zamora 


The 63 towns whose populations exceeded 25,000 inhabitants at 
the census of 1930 are included in the list. In addition the 12 provin- 
cial capitals whose populations did not reach 25,000 are also included. | 
Thus all the 48 provincial capitals and all towns with more than 
25,000 inhabitants are contained in the gazetteer. 

The distribution of these towns is shown on Fig. 23. Except in 
the case of Madrid and San Sebastian, plans of the towns have not 
been included in the gazetteer, but plans of towns which are ports 
have been drawn for Chapter IX. A plan of San Sebastian is given in 
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the gazetteer as it is the only large town on the Spanish coast not 
included in the chapter on ports. It was considered unnecessary to 
draw plans of each inland town for this gazetteer as good plans of 
Spanish towns can be found in the principal guide-books, especially : 


- Michelin Guta, Espana y Portugal, 11th ed. (1936-1938). 

. Southern Spain and Portugal (1929). Blue Guides. 

. Northern Spain and the Balearic Isles (1930). Blue Guides. 

. Cook’s Traveller’s Handbook to Spain and Portugal (1930). 

. Baedeker’s Spain and Portugal (latest edition in English 1913). 

. Baedeker’s Spanien und Portugal (latest edition in German 1929). 

. Spantsche Stddte (1926) by Oskar Jiirgens is invaluable to the 
student of Spanish towns and includes an Atlas of 27 towns 
in addition to the many plans and illustrations in the text. 


SOW BW ND 


The notes on each town include its population according to the 
census of 31 December 1930, its altitude in feet, and administrative 
Status. 


ALBACETE. Population 41,885. Altitude 2,250 feet. Provincial capital. 
Photo. 166. 


Albacete is situated on the plateau of Alta Mancha at the northern end 
of the Andalusian mountains, and commands several important routes 
from the towns of the Levantine coastlands to Madrid. Though now a 
provincial capital, the town only reached its present importance after 
1805, when the malarial swamps around it were drained by the Canal de 
Maria Cristina. This canal, which carries the waters of the Lobero and 
Balazote into the Jucar, crosses the plateau to the north of the town. The 
surrounding country is flat, extensively cultivated, and sparsely peopled. 

‘The town is apparently of Moorish origin, and was the scene of several 
hard-fought battles between Moors and Christians in 1145-1146. The 
centre of the old town is a low hill, the Alto de la Villa, near which was 
built the church of San Juan Bautista. Most of the town, however, is of 
modern construction with wide streets and new houses. 

Albacete has a considerable trade in agricultural produce and has an 
important annual fair in September. It serves a wide area of country in 
the Alta Mancha, which produces wheat and oils, and the town has mills, 
oil refineries, and other small industries. It is famous for its manufactures 
of small daggers (pufiales) and clasp-knives (navajas). 

The railway station at Albacete is in the northern part of the town. 
_ The main southern line of the Madrid, Saragossa, and Alicante Company, 
which runs from Madrid through Alcazar to Alicante, passes through 
Albacete, which is 173 miles by rail from Madrid. A single-track line 
is also under construction to connect the Andalusian railway system at 
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Baeza, through Albacete, with the Valencian network. The main road 
from Cartagena through Murcia (88 miles) to Madrid (153 miles) passes 
Albacete; the town is also connected by secondary roads with Alicante 
(104 miles), Jaén, and the main Valencia (69 miles) to Madrid road. 


Atcoy. Population 39,002. Altitude 1,788 feet. In the province of 7 
Alicante. 


The prosperous little town of Alcoy is situated in hilly country to the 
south-east of the Sierra Mariola, and to the north of the hill of San 
Antonio. It is built on a hill between two small tributaries of the R. 
Alcoy, the Barchell on the west and the Molinar in the east. Around it 
lies the well-cultivated and fertile huerta which produces wines, cereals, 
olives, and fruits in great abundance. 

Alcoy was founded by the Carthaginians in the third century. After the 
occupation by the Moors its history was uneventful till its reconquest in 
the thirteenth century by Jaime I, after which its population grew rapidly. 
The town was occupied by the French in 1813 during the War of Indepen- 
dence, and suffered heavily during 1854-1855 from an outbreak of cholera. 
In 1862 the manufactured products of Alcoy made a notable show at the 
Exhibition in London. 

The main town of Alcoy is an elongated settlement, stretching in a 
north to south direction between the Molinar and Barchell tributaries, 
but the newer suburbs extend to the west and north of the Barchell. 
There are few notable buildings in the town, the churches being of the 
Valencian baroque type. 

Alcoy is one of the most industrial of the cities of the eastern coastlands 
and has a wide variety of manufactures. It makes paper, including the 
best cigarette paper in Spain, cotton goods, woollen cloth, usually of a 
coarse and inferior type, boots and shoes, including the hempen sandals 
worn by the peasants in the huertas, and agricultural machinery. There 
are small foundries and iron-works in the town. Alcoy also deals with the 
agricultural products of its huerta. 

Alcoy is not on any important routes, owing to its situation in difficult 
and mountainous country. It is joined by a branch line to the main rail- 
way at Jativa (40 miles) and by a narrow-gauge railway to the port of 
Gandia. A new line was under construction in 1941, to connect the town 
directly with Alicante. The railway station is situated in the newer 
part of the town, to the north of the Barchell. A secondary road from 
Albufera to Alicante passes through Alcoy. The distance by road to 
Madrid is 246 miles, to Alicante 35 miles, and to Jativa 33 miles. 


ALICANTE. Population 73,071. Altitude 10 to 100 feet. Provincial capital ; 
seaport. Plan on p. 387. 
The main streets of the town stretch inland from the port over the small 
lowland at the head of Alicante bay. The houses lie mostly at or near 
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sea-level, but to the north-east and to the north the plain is broken by 
isolated hillocks. The hill on the north-east, an abrupt limestone knoll 
400 feet high, is surmounted by the ancient Castillo de Santa Barbara; 
that on the north is less precipitous and is capped by the ruinous Castillo 
de San Fernando. 

The most attractive feature of the town is the Paseo de los Martires, 
a palm-lined avenue that skirts the north side of the port and leads to the 
bathing beach (Playa del Postiguet) beyond the eastern mole. The partly 
ruinous Castillo de Santa Barbara is reached by a very steep path which 
zigzags up the precipitous, pine-clad slopes, and commands a wide view 
over the port and the coastal lands. It has retained much of its old, 
elaborate system of defence, including numerous bastions, several series 
of walls, and a number of ditches spanned by drawbridges. 

Alicante owes most of its importance to its trade and to the agricultural 
wealth of the adjacent huerta. Wines and fruits and other agricultural 
produce are exported and fruit canning is carried on. In addition, there 
are manufactures of textiles, pottery (azulejos), iron, chemicals, and 
tobacco. The port has a considerable passenger traffic, especially with 
the Balearic Islands and Spanish North Africa, and is the headquarters 
of a fishing-fleet. 

There are three railway stations in the town: the Estacidén de Madrid 
for Madrid (283 miles); the Estacién de Murcia, the terminus of a branch 
line to Elche (13 miles) and Murcia (47 miles); and the Estacién de la 
Marina for Denia (574 miles). The latter is a narrow-gauge line that 
runs near the sea for much of its course, giving wide views of the coast. 

A system of local tramways serves the town and some of the outlying 
villages. Details of other communications and further information on the 
town and its port are given on pp. 385-388. 


Ameria. Population 53,977. Altitude 10 to 120 feet. Provincial capital; 
seat of a bishop; seaport. Plan on p. 378. 


Almeria is situated about 2 miles west of the Rfo Andarax on a stretch 
of the coast that is partly sheltered from the east by the alluvial tongues 
projecting seawards on each side of the estuary of the river. ‘The town is 
mainly confined to the coastal lowland between the dry-bed (vambla) of — 
the Obispo and the south-eastern slopes of a low spur of the Sierra de 
Enix. The houses stretch from the quayside northwards for over a mile 
and curve on the west around the ridge on which the Alcazaba or old 
Moorish castle stands. The eastern face of this ridge is riddled with caves 
and is fairly easy to climb. 

Almeria has few buildings of great architectural interest. The fortress- 
like cathedral, which overlooks the port, was begun in A.D. 1522 on the 
site of an older building shattered by an earthquake. Perhaps the most 
pleasant street is the Paseo del Malecoén, a palm-lined avenue, edged with 
gardens, adjoining the port. Many of the other streets are narrow and 
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consist of tightly packed whitewashed houses each with a domed turret 
that conceals a staircase leading to a flat roof. The roof tops are often used 
for drying fruit or as chicken pens and pigeon lofts. ‘The heights near the 
Moorish castle (Alc4zaba) give an excellent view of the town. 

The characteristic industry at Almeria is the production and export of | 
fresh white grapes. The grapes are usually packed in large wooden barrels 
which, when awaiting shipment, are protected from the sun by large sheds 
on the quays. Many of the barrels are made locally. Other exports include 
oranges and almonds, and some metal ores from the adjacent sierras. 
Details of the port and its trade are given on pp. 376-379. 

The only station at Almeria is about a quarter of a mile east of the town 
beyond the Rambla del Obispo. From it a single-gauge line, electrified 
in its most difficult section, ascends the wide valley of a tributary of the 
Andarax to Guadix (614 miles), whence connexions exist for Granada 
(1114 miles) and Baeza (150 miles). Main roads follow much the same 
routes, the shortest distance to Madrid being 336 miles. Land communica- 
tions along the coast are restricted and difficult; westwards a difficult 
road leads via Motril to Malaga (137 miles); eastwards a main road 
ascends the Andarax valley and then branches north-eastwards for 
Murcia and Cartagena. There is a shorter route (133 miles) to Cartagena 
which keeps nearer the coast, but for long stretches its surface is in a very 
poor condition. 


ANTEQUERA. Population 32,974. Altitude 1,680 feet. In the province of 
Malaga. Photo. 167. 


Antequera is one of the larger settlements in the Andalusian mountains, 
and lies to the south of a wide mountain-encircled vega, watered by the 
river Guadalhorce. The town, which is the largest in the north of the 
province of Malaga, backs against the Sierra del Torcal, an outlier of the 
Sierra de Abdalagis, which shuts off Antequera from the coastal plain 
near Malaga. Much of the mountain country near the town, particularly 
in the Sierra de Camossa, is made of limestone and has no surface water 
and many caves. The poplar-lined valley of the Guadalhorce runs in an 
east-west direction to the north of the town, and with the la Villa tributary 
waters the vega of Antequera, which produces cereals, olives, fruits, and 
some cattle. 

Antequera is of Roman origin. It was rescued from the Moorish 
domination in 1410 by Ferdinand I of Aragon, who was afterwards known 
as the ‘Infante de Antequera’. 

The town is a small nucleated settlement the white houses of which 
straggle down a small hill, an excellent stronghold in Roman and Moorish 
times. The old town with the remains of the Moorish castle occupies the 
crown of the hill; there are many squares and wide streets in the newer 
quarters. The only monument is the archway ‘de Santa Marfa de los 
Gigantes’, erected in honour of Philip II in 1585. 
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Antequera is primarily the agricultural market for its extensive vega, 
but it has developed some small industries which have helped to rejuvenate 
the old town. The most important are the manufacture of woollen fabrics 
and blankets, the extraction of beet-sugar, and the milling of flour. There 
are marble quarries near the town. 

Owing to the mountainous country surrounding Antequera, it is not 
on any main through routes. Its railway station, in the north-east of the 
town, is on a branch line leading from Bobadilla (10 miles to the west) to 
Granada (69 miles to the east). It is also on a second-class road from 
Cérdoba (81 miles) to Malaga (37 miles). 


Avita. Population 15,223. Altitude 3,652 feet. Provincial capital; seat 
of a bishop. Photo. 168. 


Avila, standing on an abrupt spur above the small river Adaja, is situated 
on the northern expanse of the Central Sierras guarding a passage-way 
to Madrid and the south. The countryside around the town is bare 
plateau country, and to the west rise the slopes of the Sierra de Avila. 

The town was many times contested between the Moors and the 
Spaniards. It was finally retained by the Christians under Alfonso VI in 
togo. Under the leadership of Count Raymond of Burgundy, it was 
repeopled and probably rebuilt, and became one of the strongest fortress 
towns in central Spain. It later declined after the expulsion of the 
Moriscos by Philip III (1607-1610). 

Avila is one of the best examples of a medieval walled city in Spain 
and even in Europe. Its walls, built mainly of dark red granite, surround the 
summit of the hill and are in parts over 14 feet thick and 42 feet high. 
Cylindrical towers rise up to 18 feet above the crenellated walls and form 
the gateways, the finest of which are the Puertas de San Vicente and del 
Mercado. In the old quarter there are many Romanesque churches and 
the fortress-like cathedral which forms a bastion of the city walls. The 
streets are narrow and winding, being cobbled or flagged with granite or 
having central and side pavements of granite with cobbles between. The 
houses are of massive granite with doors of solid wood, dark green or 
weather-beaten grey, carved or studded with huge-headed nails. Flanking 
the walls on the south are the suburbs of Santiago, San Nicolas, and Las 
Vacas, and on the north those of San Francisco and San Andrés. The 
Calles de Madrid and Tallistas lead towards the station in the east. 

Except as a tourist and pilgrimage centre, Avila is of no great importance. 
The railway communications are good, Avila being on the main Madrid 
(75 miles) to Burgos (155 miles) line, which is to be electrified, and the 
terminus of an important line through Salamanca (70 miles) to the Portu- 
guese boundary and Oporto. The main road from Madrid (70 miles) to 
Salamanca (62 miles) also passes Avila, and secondary roads run to Toledo 
(88 miles) and Plasencia (96 miles). 
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Bapajoz. Population 43,726. Altitude 600 feet. Provincial capital; seat 
of a bishop; headquarters of a Military Region. Photo. 169. 


Badajoz, formerly the capital of Extremadura, has considerable im- 
portance as a frontier station, being only 4 miles from the Portuguese 
boundary, and on the main Madrid—Lisbon routeway. ‘The town occupies 
a strategic site, on the left bank of the Guadiana, at its confluence with the 
Rivallas, just before it swings round to the south-west to form the Spanish— 
Portuguese boundary. The houses are built on the slopes of the hills, 
which are crowned by the ruins of an old castle, and the whole city has 
the appearance of an embattled, though ruined, fortress. Fertile plains 
extend around the town, on both sides of the Guadiana, with patches of 
irrigated land near the river. eat 

Badajoz was the important settlement of Pax Augusta in Roman times, 
and has since had a long history of sieges and assaults as the key city on 
the main routeway into Portugal. In 1009 it was made the centre of an 
independent Moorish principality, which finally fell to the Christians, 
under Alfonso IX, in 1229. It withstood sieges in 1660 and 1705, and 
during the Peninsular War was besieged by the French under Soult in 
1810-1811, to fall eventually through the treachery of the Governor. Beres- 
ford made an unsuccessful attempt to recapture the city in 1811, but 
Wellington managed to take it in the following year, with the heavy loss 
of 6,200 men. In 1833 an unsuccessful military and republican rising 
started in the city. 

Badajoz is a compact settlement, situated close to the bank of the 
Guadiana, and connected with the right bank, by a bridge, the Puenta de 
las Palmas, 600 yards long, first designed by Herrara in 1596. The fortified 
hill of San Cristébal formerly protected Badajoz on the right bank. In 
the town itself the main square is the Plaza de San Juan, one side of which 
is occupied by the grim fortress-like cathedral. On the higher ground, 
in the north-east, a mass of ruins marks the site of the Moorish and later 
castles. 

Badajoz is primarily a strategic centre, but it is also the agricul- 
tural market for much of Extremadura and is the largest town in the 
Guadiana valley. It has small industries, such as pottery and marble 
works, woollen and leather factories. There are also oil refineries, 
flour-mills, and wine cellars. A small amount of transit trade is carried 
on with Portugal. 

The station at Badajoz is situated away from the town, on the right 
bank of the Guadiana, at the foot of San Cristébal, and has the Spanish 
customs sheds and passport office. The main railway from Madrid to 
Lisbon—a line of the M.Z.A. company—uses the route through Badajoz _ 
(317 miles by rail from Madrid). Badajoz is on a main road from Madrid 
(251 miles) to Lisbon (150 miles), and is connected by good roads to 
Caceres and Seville (136 miles). 
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BADALONA. Population 44,291. Altitude about 20 feet. In the province of 
Barcelona. 


Badalona is an elongated settlement stretching along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, north of the Besds river. One and a half miles to the south- 
west the steep-sided hill of Puntigala commands an extensive view over 
the Besds valley and the neighbouring coastline. 

Though a town of some antiquity, Badalona is now little more than a 
suburb of Barcelona, and the country between them is covered by a con- 
tinuous fringe of villas and gardens. The ruins of a monastery, San 
Jerénimo de la Murta, crown Puntigal4, but the town itself is almost 
entirely of modern construction with a wide palm-lined avenue along the 
shore. Good communications link the town to Barcelona, 6 miles to the 
south, there being main road and railway connexions and an electric tram 
service. 


BaRCELONA. Population 1,005,565. Altitude: major part of the city lies 
between 10 and 150 feet. Provincial capital; seat of a bishop and of a 
university; headquarters of a Military Region; great seaport. Plan 
of the port on p. 4o1. 


Barcelona lies on the coastal plain between the Besos on the north-east 
and the Llobregat on the south-west. It is overlooked on the landward 
side by a range of hills which culminates in Tibidabo (1,680 ft.). The 
south-western or seaboard suburbs are dominated by Montjuich, a small 
isolated hillock which rises to 568 feet and presents a steep face to the 
coast, from which it is separated by a very narrow strip of lowland. 

The nucleus of the city is the Old Town, whose walls, pulled down in 
1868, have been replaced by a line of spacious boulevards known as the 
.Rondas. Formerly the only main thoroughfare of this old centre was the 
rambla or bed of a seasonal torrent, the R. de la Malla, which divides it 
from north to south into two unequal parts. To-day a new artery, the 
Gran Via Layetana, has been built east of and parallel with the rambla. 
The New Town or Ensanche (extension), which surrounds the old nucleus 
and connects it with its large suburbs, is carefully laid out in squares with 
wide avenues intersecting at right angles. 

The Plaza de Catalufia which lies at the junction of the old town and the 
new, and of the Rambla and Rondas, is the quarter of the chief hotels and 
the centre of the tramways. The Muralla del Mar, which used to guard 
the city on the harbour side, has been replaced by spacious quays. 

Among the notable buildings at Barcelona are the Casa Lonja or 
Exchange which was built in 1772 but incorporated a Gothic hall of the 
fourteenth century; the cathedral (1298-1438), the finest Gothic structure 
in Catalonia; the fourteenth-century church of Santa Maria del Mar, and 
the much older church of San Pablo del Campo (restored in 1117). The 
Parque de la Ciudadela, north-east of the old town, contains the Museo 
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Arqueolégico which houses the municipal collections of paintings, sculp- 
ture, and decorative arts. Barcelona’s connexion with Columbus is com- 
memorated by a monument (erected 1882-1890) near the quayside in the 
Puerta de la Paz. The colossal statue of the discoverer surmounts a column 
172 feet high which gives a wide view of the city and harbour. Other. 
viewpoints are the fort on the summit of Montjuich and various points on 
the sierra north-west of the city. Here are Vallvidrera (1,225 ft.), a 
favourite summer hill-resort, and Tibidabo, the summit peak which 
commands an exceptional view both landwards and seawards. 

The history of the growth of Barcelona and its great industrial and 
commercial importance have already been summarized (pp. 396-404). 
The city has four main terminal railway stations. The Estacion del Norte 
is the station for trains running west to Saragossa via Lérida, and north to 
Ripoll and Puigcerdé. The Estacién de Francia serves the lines north-east 
to Port Bou and France, and south-west to Saragossa (via Caspe) and 
Tarragona. The Estacién del Nordeste is the starting-point for electric 
trains to Martorell, Igualada, Manresa, and other stations to the north and 
north-west. The Estacién de Sarrid is the terminus of the local line to 
Sarria and Tarrasa. : 

The city is also served by a system of underground railways, of which 
one line commences at the Estacién del Norte, and by a frequent service 
of street tramways which have been extended into the suburbs. There 
are also two separate funiculars up the hills on the north-western out- 
skirts; the one ascends to Vallvidrera from Sarria, the other climbs to 
Tibidabo. 


BiBao. Population 161,987. Altitude: the greater part of the city is 
between 25 and 100 feet above sea-level. Provincial capital of Vizcaya; 
seaport for Basque Lands. Plans on pp. 319 and 321. Photos. 170-171. 


Modern Bilbao (which is called in Basque Ibaizabal or ‘broad river’) lies 
mainly on the west bank of the Nervién within a large loop of the river at 
about 8 miles from the sea. The original settlement, founded in 1300, was 
on the right bank at the point where the river emerged from its narrow 
gorge-like valley. 

The town was of little importance until the development of the local 
iron-deposits after 1870. This recent growth and the damage by bombard- 
ment and fire in the Carlist wars explain the absence of ancient buildings. 
Bilbao is in fact probably the most industrialized of all large Spanish 
cities, its prosperity depending largely on its metallurgical and shipbuilding 
industries and on the export of iron ore. These features and the port, 
together with the topography of the site, are described on pp. 315-324. 
The busiest thoroughfare and the centre of the social life of Bilbao is the 
Arenal, a section of the old town skirting the right bank of the Nervion. 
From this quarter the Puente de Isabel II leads over the river to the new 
town, which is a much larger settlement built on a radial plan so as to 
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converge on the spacious Plaza Lopez de Haro. Here the main street is 
the Gran Via. 

The hills on each side of old Bilbao afford good views of the harbour, 
that from Monte Cabras, south of the church of Nuestra Senora de Begojia, 
being one of the most extensive. Bilbao is the terminus of a fairly complete | 
system of local railways and there are six main terminal stations in the 
town, three on each side of the Nervidn. On the left or west bank there 
are the Estacién del Norte, which deals with the lines south to Miranda de 
Ebro, Madrid, and Saragossa; the Estacidn de Santander, which deals with 
lines west to Santander and Leén; and the smaller Estacién de Portugalete, 
whence lines run north to the mouth of the Nervidn at Portugalete and 
San Julian. On the east bank the main terminal station is the Estacién de 
Achuri (for San Sebastian and the east), but there are also two local termini, 
the Estacién de Las Arenas (for Plencia and Munguia) and the Estacién 
de Lezama (for Lezama). 

The main streets of the city and some of the outlying suburbs are served 
by electric tramways, ‘There are also several mineral railway lines belong- 
ing to the great industrial concerns near the port. 

Road communications between old and new Bilbao are maintained by at 
least four stone bridges and a swing bridge. 


Burcos. Population 40,061. Altitude 2,850 feet. Provincial capital; seat 
of an archbishop; headquarters of a Military Region. Photos. 172-173. 


Burgos lies at the north-east edge of the basin of Old Castile, where a 
well-marked depression, north of the main mass of the Iberic mountains, 
leads to the Ebro valley, and so to the Basque Lands. Consequently it has 
an important control of routes leading from south-west France and the 
Bilbao region to Madrid. It is a typically Castilian city, with its towers 
and spires rising prominently out of the austere plateau. The main part 
of the town is built around the lower slopes of the Cerro de 5S. Miguel 
and is overlooked by the ruins of an old castle, 2,970 feet high. ‘The wide 
island-studded R. Arlanzén curls round to the south of the older quarters 
of the city. The climate here is notoriously extreme, the winters being 
particularly cold for Spain. 

Burgos was founded in the early Middle Ages (about 884) by Diego 
Porcelos, who built a castle on the right bank of the Arlanzon as a check to 
the Moors. The city remained under the sovereignty of the kings of Leon 
until 926, when Fernan Gonzalez became the first independent sovereign, 
with the title of Count of Castile. Later, Burgos, as the capital of the 
kingdoms of Castile and Leon, became a very prosperous and important 
city, with a population of about 80,000. When the court was removed in 
1087 the decline of Burgos began, and it became a mere local centre, with 
a certain strategic importance. In the Peninsular War it was captured by 
Soult in 1808, only to be retaken by Wellington in 1813. The town was 
severely damaged in the Civil War of 1936-1939. 
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Most of the city is built to the north of the Arlanzén, but a small quarter, 
which includes the railway station, lies to the south. The main bridge 
across the river is the Puente de Santa Marfa, which leads to a castellated 
gateway, originally part of the eleventh-century fortifications, which gives 
access to the city. Many of the streets are crooked and narrow, particularly 
near the cathedral, which was built in the lower city. This great cathedral, 
built in the thirteenth century, is one of the best examples of Gothic architec- 
turein Spain. The Plaza Mayor, the fine arcaded market-place of the town, 
is situated to the east of the cathedral. Some of the newer and wider 
streets run along the river bank, such as the Espolon Nueva, and Vieja, 
and the Plaza de Castillo. The town is dominated by the ruins of the old 
castle, which cover the higher slopes of the hill, in the north-west of the 
city. The marriage of Edward I of England and Eleanor of Castile took 
place in this castle in 1254. 

Burgos now has importance mainly as a route centre and as an agri- 
cultural market. It has a few small industries, mainly of paper and leather- 
goods. 

The railway station at Burgos is situated to the south of the R. Arlanzon, 
and the main railway (del Norte) runs along the southern bank. It connects 
Burgos directly with the French railway system through Vitoria, and to 
Madrid through Valladolid (229 miles). A direct connexion with Madrid 
through Aranda de Duero was under construction in 1941. Burgos is also 
the headquarters of the Santander—Mediterranéo Company which operates 
a line from Calatayud (156 miles) in the south-east through Burgos to 
Cidad-Dosante. ° 

Burgos is an important point on two main roads; that from Santander 
(98 miles) to Madrid (151 miles) and that from Vitoria (7o miles) to 
Valladolid (75 miles). 


CAceres. Population 25,869. Altitude 1,550 feet. Provincial capital. 


Caceres is one of the chief towns of northern Extremadura. The town 
is built on the southern slopes of the Tagus valley and is situated on an 
east-west ridge, which rises to 2,113 feet, 2 miles to the south-east of the 
town, in the hill of Portanchito. The older part of the town is built on 
the summit of the ridge, and is surmounted by the lofty tower of San 
Mateo, whilst the newer houses form a narrow fringe around the lower 
slopes. 

Caceres has a Roman origin and lies 40 miles north of Mérida, the 
capital of the Roman province of Lusitania. Between the ninth and the 
thirteenth centuries Caceres was alternately in the hands of the Moors 
and the Christians, and was not finally retaken until 1229. 

The old town is still surrounded by its Roman walls, with their gates 
and towers. It rises out of the newer quarters, and with its small, tortuous 
streets, and seignorial houses has a distinctly feudal character. There are 
several family mansions here, such as the Casa de las Veletas, grouped 
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around the fifteenth-century church of San Mateo, with its high tower. 
Most of the population, however, lives now on the lower slopes of the 
hill, where small suburbs with wider streets have grown up. 

Caceres is essentially an agricultural centre for the wheatlands, orchards, 
and vineyards covering much of upper Extremadura. It has gained a 
reputation locally for hams and sausages. ‘There are some small manu- 
factures of cork, leather goods, and pottery. About 2 miles to the 
south-west of the town the small hamlet of Aldea Moret has mines for 
phosphorite. 

The station at Caceres is situated in the south-west quarter of the town. 
There are two branch lines leading from the town; one runs westwards 
for 10 miles to Arroyo-Malpartida, on the main Madrid—Valencia de 
Alcantara line; the second leads to Los Rosales (172 miles) and connects 
with the main Madrid—Badajoz line at Aljucen (41 miles). Caceres is 
connected with the main road system of the country by first-class roads to 
Trujillo (29 miles) and Mérida (43 miles). A second-class road leads to 
the frontier town of Alcantara (38 miles). The distance by road to Madrid 
is 187 miles. 


CApiz. Population 75,769. Altitude 5—so feet. Provincial capital; seat of 
a bishop suffragan of Seville; chief seaport of Andalusian plain. Plan 
on p. 366. 

As already described (pp. 363-364), Cadiz occupies the northern end of 
a low but rocky limestone promontory. Although one of the oldest settle- 
ments in Spain, it has a distinctly modern appearance and retains few 
antiquities. It is well built and well paved and is characterized by its tall 
white houses with roof-terraces and by its narrow, straight intersecting 
streets, none of any great length. The city is surrounded, except on the 
eastern or harbour side, by its medieval walls. 

Among the older buildings are the Catedral Vieja, a thirteenth-century 
structure rebuilt in 1602 after the destruction of Cadiz by the English 
under Essex, and the Chapel of Los Capuchinos which contains the 
‘Marriage of St. Catherine’, the last work of Murillo. Other examples of 
this artist’s work are also in the chapel and in the Museo de Pinturas. 

At the south-western corner of the ramparts the Puerta de la Caleta 
gives access to a narrow causeway which leads three-quarters of a mile 
out to sea to a rocky headland on which is the Castillo de San Sebastian, 
with a square tower built on Phoenician or Carthaginian foundations. 

The history and industrial and commercial importance of Cadiz have 
already been outlined (pp. 364-369). The only railway station is on the 
east side of the city near the harbour and adjoining the steamboat quay 
(Muelle de Reina Victoria). There is a local system of tramways and a fairly 
frequent service of ferries or motor launches across the bay to Puerto de * 
Santa Maria and to Puerto Real. 
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CaRTAGENA. Population 102,518. Altitude: the greater part of Cartagena 
is less than 50 feet above sea-level. In the province of Murcia; seaport 
and naval dockyard. Plan on p. 382. | 


Cartagena is interesting more for the life of its port than for its antiqui- 
ties. Its streets are broad, but the appearance of the town is partly spoilt 
by the poor, friable quality of the stone used in many of the houses. 

Details of the site, history, and commercial traffic have been given on 
pp. 380-385. Among the noticeable architectural features of the area are 
the numerous castles in and around the town. 

There are two railway stations, both in the north-eastern suburbs and 
both overlooked by the dismantled Castillo de Los Moros. The Estacion 
M.Z.A. serves the main line, while the Estacién Union is the starting-point 
of a steam tramway east to Los Blancos. There is also a system of local 
tramways in the main streets of Cartagena. 


CasTELLON DE LA PLANA. Population 36,781. Altitude, approx. go feet. 
Provincial capital; seaport. 


Castellén stands in the centre of a rich, well-watered plain, the Plana de 
Castellén, at about 3 miles from the coast and at a similar distance north 
of the Rio Mijares. The plana stretches as an almost uninterrupted series 
of huertas from Cabo de Oropesa to the hills of Almenara nearly 30 miles 
to the south. This coastal plain has a greatest width of 7} miles and is 
bordered inland by the mountainous country which rises to over 6,000 
feet in the Sierra de Gudar. The Mijares and its tributary the Monlléo 
supply water for irrigation, but their valleys are useless as routeways and 
the Palancia valley, which reaches the sea at Sagunto some distance to the 
south, has been preferred both by roads and railways. 

The original settlement of Castellon was on a hill 13 miles north of the 
town. It was captured from the Moors by Jaime I in 1233 and refounded 
on its present site. The town has a modern aspect and is perhaps most 
famous as the birthplace of the painter Francisco Ribalta (1551-1628), 
many of whose works are still kept here. The organization and marketing 
of the products of the adjacent huerta have ensured the prosperity of the 
present town. 

Castellén has few manufactures except coloured tiles (azulejos), some of 
which are exported. Its port, the Grao de Castellon, lies 3 miles to the 
east; it is entirely artificial, being formed by two breakwaters, from the 
northern of which a transverse mole extends more than half-way across 
the harbour. There is a depth of 30 feet at the entrance and of 16 to 20 feet 
at the quays. The estimated daily capacity is about 500 d.w. tons. In 1933 
the total trade was 160,292 tons and 273 boats of 164,314 aggregate tonnage 
used the port. The exports weighed 114,507 tons and consisted mainly of 
oranges, almonds, carobs, and other agricultural products. The chief im- 
ports were coal, chemical manures, and miscellaneous manufactured goods. — 
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The main communications of Castellén run from north to south along 
the coastal plain. A broad-gauge, single-track railway leads to Barcelona 
(186 miles) and Valencia (4244 miles). A first-class road follows much the 
same route to both cities. There are no important inland connexions 
except a second-class road that crosses hilly country northwards to 
Saragossa. 

The main railway station (del Norte) is north-west of the town. There 
is in addition the Jranvia station, in the south-east of the town, for local 
lines to E] Grao and Onda. This system is on a narrow gauge (0°75 m.) 
and was built to serve the huerta-lands. It links El Grao de Castellén to 
Onda (244 miles) and also to the port of Burriana, the export centre of 
another important orange-producing district 7 miles to the south. 


CrupaD Rea. Population 23,401. Altitude 2,080 feet. Provincial capital. 
Photo. 174. 


Ciudad Real is situated in the midst of a wide plain, watered on the 
north by the Guadiana and on the south by its tributary the Jabalon. The 
town is about 5 miles east of the Guadiana, which a few miles to the west 
begins to cross a more broken country clad in the better-watered parts 
with evergreen oak. Within 10 miles of the west and south of Ciudad Real 
flat-topped hills rise between 500 and 1,000 feet above the. main level of 
La Mancha; eastwards stretches a featureless plain with a considerable 
area of marsh near the watercourse of the Guadiana. 

The town is compact and enclosed within the line of its crumbling walls, 
the most interesting section of which is the sixteenth-century gateway, 
the Puerta de Toledo. Although founded by Alfonso the Wise in 1252 
and created a city in the fifteenth century, Ciudad Real is mainly modern 
in appearance. It has no important manufactures, and its trade consists 
chiefly in the weekly sales of agricultural produce and livestock. 

‘The town is on the main Madrid—Badajoz—Elvas railway, which is one 
of the two chief routes from central Spain to Portugal. By this route it is 
1074 miles to Madrid and 210 miles to Badajoz. In addition, a broad-gauge 
railway, also single track, connects Ciudad Real with the Madrid—Seville 
line at Manzanares, 41 miles to the east. 

The town is remote from main roads, and its road communications, 
especially to the south across the Sierra Morena and to the north-west, are 
poor. The chief connexions are by second-class roads north to ‘Toledo 
(72 miles) and east to Daimiel (19 miles) and to the main Madrid—Cordoba 
route at Valdepefias (39 miles). 


Corpozpa. Population 103,106. Altitude 328-394 feet. Provincial capital ; 
seat of a bishop. Photo. 175. 


Cérdoba lies in the asymmetrical valley of the upper Guadalquivir with 
the foothills of the Sierra Morena extending to the north of the city. The 
slopes of the Sierra de Cérdoba rise to 2,000 feet within 2 miles, covered 
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with dense vegetation, and overlooking the town and its encircling huertas, 
where orange-groves and vineyards surround country houses scattered 
among the irrigated land. The plain of La Campina lies to the south of the 
Guadalquivir, its gently undulating folds being covered with olives and 
wheat; patches of irrigated land lie near Cérdoba and the tributaries of the 
Guadalquivir. The main part of the town lies on the northern right bank 
of the Guadalquivir on a low terrace rising from 328 feet on the river-bank 
to 394 feet in the north-west of the city. It is connected with the small 
suburb of Campo de la Verdad on the southern bank by one bridge. 

The site of Cérdoba was first occupied by an oil-mill (corteb) of the 
Phoenicians, and it later became an important Roman colony. In 756 the 
Moors made Cordoba capital of the whole of the Iberian peninsula in 
their possession. The city grew in power and wealth till, in the tenth 
century, it yielded in size and magnificence only to Baghdad. The decline 
of Cordoba began in the following century when the unity of the Moslems 
was broken up and Seville became a rival capital. It was captured by the 
Christians under S. Ferdinand in 1236. The Spanish domination brought 
with it the entire ruin of the town; industry and agriculture were neglected, 
and the elaborate irrigation system of the Moors fell into disrepair. 
Cordoba never regained its former importance and has remained a large 
agricultural market town. 

There are two main quarters, Al-Medina and Axerquia, the older quarter 
of Al-Medina occupying the slightly higher ground in the west. The 
streets in Al-Medina, especially in the south near the cathedral (the ancient 
mosque), are narrow and tortuous. The houses are mainly old Moorish 
buildings, with patios, built of whitewashed stone. The modern activity 
of the town centres in the north-west, the commercial streets being the 
wide Paseo del Gran Capitan and the east-west Avenida de Canalejas. 
The most conspicuous and interesting building in Cérdoba is the ancient 
mosque (La Mezquita) now used as the cathedral. The building is rect- 
angular and surrounded by a grim battlemented wall, 30—60 feet high. The 
Moorish bridge, about 780 feet long, with its sixteen stone arches crosses 
the Guadalquivir near the cathedral and the small tower of Calahorra 
guards its southern end, at the entrance to Campo de la Verdad. 

Cérdoba is primarily an agricultural and tourist centre. It is the main 
route and market centre for the upper Guadalquivir valley, which produces 
wheat, olives, wines, fruit, and minerals, particularly lead from Linares. 
There are small industries, including foundries, mills, and olive-oil 
refineries and flour-mills. The once famous leather industry (the English 
use of cordwainer for shoe-maker was a corruption of Cdérdobanero) 
is now almost extinct. 

The possibility of deepening the channel of the Guadalquivir has been 
considered repeatedly since the sixteenth century, but the difficulty of such 
an improvement owing to the unequal seasonal flow of water, and the large 
quantities needed for irrigation, has prevented any development. Cordoba 
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is an important railway junction, being on the main M.Z.A. line from 
Madrid to Huelva, with branches southwards to Malaga and Algeciras. 
There is a separate station (Cercadilla), with connexions through Belmez 
and Almorchan, to the town of Badajoz and the Portuguese boundary. Both 
stations lie in the north-west, at the northern entrance to the Paseo del 
Gran Capitan. Cérdoba is also on the first-class road from Madrid (250 
“ miles) to Seville (85 miles). This enters the town on the east from Madrid 
leading over the one bridge across the Guadalquivir. Secondary roads 
also connect Cérdoba with Almadén (73 miles) in the north, Granada 
(94 miles) in the south-east, and Jaén (66 miles) in the east. Cérdoba, as 
a whole, therefore, is an important point on the main communications 
between Madrid and Seville and the other towns of the Andalusian plain. 


Corunna (La CoruNa). Population 74,132. Altitude: mainly between 
ro and 100 feet. Provincial capital; seaport. Plan on p. 343. 


The site of Corunna somewhat resembles that of Cadiz; the two, however, 
are widely different in appearance. Corunna consists of four parts: the 
old city with its narrow winding streets on the northern spur of the harbour; 
the fishing quarter, an angular network of tall houses and busy streets 
which lies between the ria and the bay of El Orzan; the ‘Extension’ of 
large regular blocks of houses to the south; and the suburbs which straggle 
thence along the shores of Corunna bay. The old city was formerly 
separated from the lower town by a wall now replaced by an open space, 
the Plaza de Maria Pita. 

The most striking architectural feature of the town is the use of glazed 
balconies or frontages (miradores) on each floor of the houses, which give 
to the streets the appearance of long conservatories. Among the ancient 
buildings are the twelfth-century church of Santiago and the Torre de 
Hercules, a restored Roman pharos 14 miles north of the town, which 
provides a wide view over all the city and bay. The tomb of Sir John 
Moore is in the Jardin de San Carlos to the east of the town; the house 
where he died is in the Cantén Grande. 

The only station at Corunna is in the extreme southern suburbs, whence 
a branch line leads to the port and a tramway connects to the centre of the 
town. Details of the position, growth, and trade of the port are given on 


Pages 341-345. 


Cuenca. Population 15,599. Altitude 3,028 feet. Provincial capital; seat 
of a bishop. 


Cuenca stands on a rocky spur of San Cristdébal, high above the deep 
defiles of the Jucar and its tributary, the Huécar, which unite in the north 
of the town. It still retains the shape and aspect of a medieval fortress, 
and is surrounded by its old walls and towers. The southern side of the 
Jucar gorge, on which the town is built, is cultivated and has poplars, 
vines, and fruit-trees which ascend in tiers above the river. Cuenca is 
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surrounded by the Serrania de Cuenca, which is covered in parts by exten- 
sive woods of pine and juniper. 

Founded as a fortress city by the Moors, Cuenca went to Alfonso VI as 
part of the dowry of a daughter of the Moorish king of Seville. The town 
rebelled, but after a nine months’ siege was subdued by Alfonso VII in 
1177. Cuenca was at the height of its prosperity in medieval times, and was 
famous for its silver-work and cloth manufactures. The only event of im- 
portance in its later history was a siege during the Carlist wars in 1873-1874. 

Seven gateways lead into the old town, and from them narrow lanes 
ascend to the cathedral, which lies in the north-east of the present town, 
above the Huécar gorge. The chief street of the old town, the Calle de 
Correduria, is lined with crumbling mansions, whilst many ancient — 
rickety houses project their balconies over the gorge of the Huécar, sup- 
ported by wooden posts fixed in the rock. The main street in the modern 
town lies in the west, the Calle de D. Mariano Catalina. The Jucar river is 
crossed by one road bridge, which connects the town with the northern 
bank. Several bridges cross the Huécar, the most interesting being the 
foot-bridge of San Pablo, 350 feet long and 130 feet above the river. 

Cuenca is the main centre of its province, which includes the region of 
the Serrania de Cuenca, with its sparse pastoral population. Mainly a 
market town, it has small industries concerned with soap, paper, matches, 
and leather. Pine-planks are floated down the Jucar from the Sierra de 
Albarracin, and there is a small trade in timber. 

Owing to the difficult country to the west, Cuenca is somewhat isolated, 
though on the Madrid—Valencia direct railway, which is under construction 
and nearing completion. At present this line runs from Aranjuez (94 miles) 
through Cuenca, and is continued eastwards to well beyond Arguisuelas 
(28 miles). ‘The station lies in the south-west of the modern town. Several 
secondary roads radiate from the town, running westwards to the main 
Madrid road at Tarancén (52 miles), south to Belmont (62 miles), and 
north-east to ‘Teruel (g2 miles). Madrid lies 103 miles away. 


Ecija. Population 29,884. Altitude 331 feet. In the province of Seville. 


Ecija is the largest settlement in the middle Guadalquivir valley between 
Cordoba and Seville, and is situated in the pleasant tributary valley of the 
Genil, near the hills of San Cristébal and Serrezuela, which look north- 
wards to the Sierra Morena. It is in the north-eastern corner of the 
province of Seville, and has always profited from its proximity to the rich 
Andalusian cities. ‘The countryside around the town has plentiful gardens 
and orchards, irrigated by the waters of the Genil, and elsewhere is under 
extensive wheat and olive cultivation. The climate is extremely hot and 
dusty in summer, and Ecija is commonly known as the ‘ frying-pan of 
Andalusia’. 

The town has had an uneventful history, though the site has been 
occupied from the earliest times. There are few historical remains in the 
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town, though some of its walls still stand. The chief square is surrounded 
by acacias, and the houses have fine pillared porticoes. A promenade 
follows the poplar-lined bank of the Genil, which runs to the east of the 
town. 

Ecija is the centre for the Genil valley, and manufactures flour, soap, 
olive-oil, jams, and wines. Its shoe-makers gained an early reputation, 
though there are few leather manufacturers to-day. 

The town is at the head of navigation on the Genil, and formerly the 
river was much used as a waterway, for it formed, with the Guadalquivir, 
a comparatively easy route to Seville. Ecija is, in fact, on the main natural 
routeway along the southern bank of the Guadalquivir. It is on the Cadiz— 
Cordoba broad-guage line which has branches connecting it to Malaga at 
Marchena and to Seville at Utrera. Cadiz is 130 miles by rail to the south- 
west, and Cordoba 35 miles to the north-east. Ecija also has main road 
connexions to Seville (53 miles) and to Cordoba (32 miles). The distance 
by road to Madrid is 281 miles. 


FERROL (EL FERROL). Population 35,565. Altitude: a small part of the 
old town is above 200 feet; most of the remainder is less than 100 feet 
above sea-level. In the province of Corunna; seaport and large naval 
dockyard. Plan on p. 339. 


Ferrol consists of an older or western part which occupies the summit 
and southern slopes of a hill about 250 feet high, and a newer part which 
extends along the shores of the bay eastwards and westwards from the 
foot of the hill. 

Although there is little here except the large arsenal, the long straight 
streets paved with granite slabs, and the tall whitewashed houses with 
their glass veranda fronts, give the town a bright and attractive appear- 
ance. The old quarters are a picturesque medley of low houses with 
projecting irregular eaves and balconies on corbels, with tiny shop-windows 
and dark little taverns. The town is enclosed within walls which are 
followed on the arsenal side by a shaded promenade. The railway station 
lies in the north-eastern suburbs and is outside the walls. 

A detailed description of the position and importance of Ferrol is given 


on pages 337-341. 


Gerona. Population 21,845. Altitude 250 feet. Provincial capital; seat 
of a bishop. Photo. 176. 


Gerona is essentially a fortress town standing on the main coastal routes 
from southern France into north-eastern Spain. It lies in the gap formed 
by the Rio Ter between the Montes de Gavarras (1,742 ft.) in the east 
and the hill block of Rocacorva (3,232 ft.) in the west. ‘he main routes 
from the basin of Ampurdan in the north converge on the Ter valley, 
which they follow to Gerona and so to Barcelona. 

The nucleus of the present town arose at the southern or Spanish side 
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of the routeway on a hill overlooking the Rio Ofar just before its confluence 
with the Ter. East of this old quarter are the fortified slopes of Montjuich 


and behind them the hills which culminate, 24 miles to the north-east, 


in Monte San Miguel (1,273 ft.). To-day the houses stretch westwards 


from the hill and extend beyond the Ofiar over the fertile vega between it - 


and the Ter. 

Gerona is famous for its churches and for the many sieges it has endured. 
It has been besieged at least twenty-five times since its foundation and has 
only fallen on four of these occasions. The most famous siege was that of 
1809, when the inhabitants with the help of a small garrison and of a few 


English volunteers kept 35,000 French at bay for seven months. Fever ~ 


and famine eventually forced the town to capitulate, but not before the 
French had, it is said, lost 15,000 men and used 20,000 bombs and 60,000 
cannon-balls. 

The main buildings in the town are the Gothic cathedral and several 
other ancient churches, one of which (San Felit) has a bell-tower which is 
a landmark for all the neighbourhood. Much of the old town consists 
of tiers of houses with wooden balconies that rise steeply from the east bank 
of the Ofiar. Walls still encircle the town on the east, but the forts on the 
adjacent heights were largely demolished by the French in 1809. 

Except as a gap-town and provincial capital, Gerona is of no great 
importance. It has local manufactures of buttons, paper, and textiles ; 
in the neighbourhood are mines for iron, lead, and coal, and quarries for 
marble, in all of which output has ceased or is very small. 

The main Port Bou—Barcelona railway passes through the western 
suburbs; by this route it is nearly 65 miles to Barcelona and about 42 
miles to the French boundary. The station, which is in the new town 
between the Ofiar and the Ter, is also the terminus of four local lines. 
A metre-gauge railway runs north-westwards to Olot (34 miles); a narrow- 
gauge line runs south-eastward 25 miles to San Feliu de Guixols, a seaport 
engaged primarily in the export of cork; another line takes a circuitous 
course via Flass4 to the coast at Palamds (31 miles), which has a small 
foreign and coastal trade mainly in cork products; there is also a short 
electrified line leading north to Bafilas. 

The main Perpignan—Barcelona road passes through Gerona. The 
town’s chief connexion with the sea is a second-class road to Palamos. 


Gyn. Population 78,239. Altitude: the greater part of Gijon is less than 
100 feet above sea-level. Inthe province of Oviedo; port. Plan on p. 330. 


Gijén has three main functions. It acts as a port for Oviedo and the 
coal-mining area near it; it is the chief manufacturing centre of the 
province; and, owing to the extensive Playa de San Lorenzo, it is a popular 
sea-side resort. 

There are two stations, both in the western part of the town. The 
Estacién del Norte deals with trains to Oviedo and Madrid; the Estacion 
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de Langreo is the terminus for narrow-gauge lines to Laviana and San- 
tander. Details of these communications and of the port of Gij6én are 


given on pages 329-333. 


Granapa. Population 118,179. Altitude 2,260 feet. Provincial capital; 
seat of an archbishop; university town. Photo. 177. 


Granada is built to the north of the Sierra Nevada, on the slopes and 
at the foot of three hills which command the wide vega, watered by the 
Genil lying to the west of the city. The vega, which is about 15 to 20 
miles broad, is crossed by numerous irrigation channels and is intensively 
cultivated with vines, fruits, and cereals. The sombre outline of the 
Sierra de la Yedra bounds the vega to the north. East of Granada the 
barren peaks of the Sierra Nevada, snow-covered all the year round, rise 
to over 11,000 feet. The site of the town is a strip of land, about 2 miles 
long, through which the Darro, changing its course from south-west to 
south, flows to its confluence with the Genil. The older quarters cover 
the slopes of three hills in the east; these rise steeply about 300 feet above 
the modern town, which has grown up on the level ground to the north 
and west of the Darro. 

Granada first became of importance as a Moorish city, and was the 
capital of a small kingdom in the eleventh century. In the thirteenth 
century it became the main city left to the Moors after the increasing 
Spanish conquests in the south. During this period Granada reached its 
greatest pitch of prosperity and became the capital, cultural centre, and 
last refuge of the Moorish power in Spain. In the fourteenth century 
the city grew rapidly and the great palace of the Alhambra was built. 
Dissension and internal strife weakened the power of Granada considerably 
in the latter half of the fifteenth century, so that, in 1492, it fell compara- 
tively easily to the Spaniards. As in Cérdoba, the Spaniards neglected 
the industries, commerce, and irrigation works built up by the Moors, 
and by a harsh policy of religious intolerance drove the hard-working 
Moriscos population out of the town. The decline of the city was in- 
evitable, and though important as a market and tourist centre, Granada 
has not regained its former supremacy. 

Granada is divided into well-marked quarters in the older eastern part 
of the town. In the south-east the quarter of Antequeruela rises from 2,231 
feet on the banks of the Genil to 2,500 feet on the slopes of Monte Mauror. 
The summit of the hill is occupied by the Torres Bermejas, the southern 
outpost of the Alhambra. A steep wooded valley separates Monte Mauror 
from the central higher hill (2,600 feet) on which the Alhambra is built. 
This hill runs in a north-west to south-east direction, and is half a mile 
long and 250 yards broad. It is surrounded by the walls and occupied 
by the great Moorish palace of the Alhambra. To the east lie the gardens 
of the Generalife, whilst westwards the palace overlooks the steep wooded 
slope to the modern town, 300 feet below. The deep ravine of the Darro 
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the town are narrow and crooked, the chief buildings being the cathedral 
and the old palace of the kings of Aragon. 

Huesca is mainly a market town, and has a considerable trade in wine 
and agricultural products. Amongst the small industries are cloth, brick, 
and leather manufactures. A factory has recently been established to — 
make synthetic nitrogen. The town lost much of its population to France 
during the later nineteenth century, and is of little present-day importance. 
A loop railway runs north from Tardiente, on the Barcelona line, to 
Huesca and continues westwards to the Canfranc line at Ayerbe. ‘The 
secondary road from Lérida (76 miles) runs through Huesca to Jaca 
(55 miles), and a road also runs south to Saragossa (45 miles). 


JaEN. Population 39,787. Altitude 1,883 feet. Provincial capital; seat 
of a bishop. Photo. 179. 


Jaén is situated in the foothills of the Andalusian mountains, at the 
southern edge of the upper Guadalquivir valley. The town occupies 
the folds of the Castillo hill, and to the south-west the well-wooded slopes 
of the Jabalcuz mountains rise steeply within 2 miles to 4,068 feet. In 
the east and north the town commands the valleys of the Guadalbullon 
and its tributary the Frio Jaén. The Guadalbullon flows amid gardens and 
orchards near Jaén, but, to the north, as it approaches the confluence with 
the Guadalquivir, it runs through a wide, level Campina—typical of lower 
Andalusia, with extensive treeless wheatlands, surrounding the cortios 
of the great landowners. 

Jaén was the headquarters of the Carthaginians in Spain and was 
captured by the Romans under Lucius Scipio Africanus. Later it became 
the key outpost in the north of the Moorish kingdom of Granada. In 
1246, after three sieges, it fell to the Christians, led by S. Ferdinand. 
The town did not play a great part in the later history of Spain, though 
in 1712 it suffered severely from an earthquake. 

The streets of Jaén are narrow and winding, but they have a pleasant 
appearance, with whitewashed walls, flower-filled balconies, and cool patios. 
The city walls are still easily traceable, though they are fast crumbling 
into ruins. ‘The most interesting building is the fine Renaissance 
cathedral. 

Jaén acts as the market centre for its extensive province, which includes 
much of the upper Guadalquivir valley, and the lead-mining area round 
Linares in the Sierra Morena. It has several industries, including the 
production of leather goods, brandy, cement, and building materials. 
It has very large olive-oil refineries and makes special oils and perfumes. 

Jaén is served by a branch line of the Andaluces Company, which runs 
from Campo Real to Linares. Jaén is 76 miles by rail from Campo Real 
and 34 miles from Linares. At Espeluy (20 miles to the north) this line 
crosses the main Madrid-—Seville line of the M.Z.A. Company. Jaén is 
on the important first-class road due south from Madrid to the Andalusian 
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coast, which passes through Granada (60 miles) to Motril; it is also joined 
directly by a secondary road to Albacete, and has several branches to 
Cérdoba (65 miles). The distance by road to Madrid is 208 miles. 


JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA. Population 72,055. Altitude 1,837 feet. In the 
province of Cadiz. 


Jerez, the centre of the famous ‘sherry’ vineyards, is set in a wine-growing 
country studded with whitewashed caserios, bounded on the west by the 
sea, on the north by Las Marismas, and on the east by the foothills of the 
Andalusian mountains. The river Guadalete runs south of the town. 

Jerez was one of the earliest Phoenician colonies, and was later occupied 
by the Romans. It was recaptured from the Moors in 1264 by Alfonso 
the Wise. Its great importance as the sherry centre began in the six- 
teenth century when sherry was first exported to England in the reign of 
Henry VII. This trade continued and grew into the staple of the prosperity 
of Jerez and its countryside. 

Jerez is an attractive town, with characteristic whitewashed Andalusian 
houses and narrow streets shaded by orange and palm trees. ‘The most 
important building is the Gothic church of S. Miguel, but there are several 
fine old family mansions. The great wine-cellars or bodegas are plain 
and lofty one-story buildings which often belonged to old convents. The 
cellars of the Gonzalez Byass Company cover 15 acres. 

The most important industry is the maturing and export of wines, 
particularly sherry. Gonzalez Byass, Domecq, and Almodovar del Rio are 
the principal companies dealing with the wine trade, most of which is 
done with England from Cadiz. Jerez also acts as the market centre for 
the other products of the region, such as cereals, fruits, and livestock, 
mainly horses. Industrial development is small, but soap, starch, and 
linen are manufactured in the town. Owing to the world importance of 
the sherry trade, many South American and European countries, including 
England, maintain consulates at Jerez. 

Jerez is on the main routeway between the port of Cadiz and Seville. 
The railway between Cadiz and Cordoba passes Jerez running to the 
east of the town and connects with the Seville line at Utrera. A branch 
line from Jerez runs to Bonanza, 18 milés to the west, and it has been 
proposed to extend it eastwards from Jerez to the Bobadilla junction. 
Jerez is also on the main Cadiz (35 miles) to Seville (60 miles) road, and is 
joined by a secondary road to Ronda and Malaga. The distance by road 
from Jerez to Madrid is 396 miles. 


La Linea. Population 35,371. Altitude: below 50 feet. In the province 
of Cadiz. Photo. 180. 
La Linea de la Concepcién stands on the isthmus connecting Gibraltar 
to the mainland at a distance of about 14 miles from the fortress. It is 
separated from the Neutral Ground—a strip 550 yards wide—by the 
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remains of Spanish fortified lines at the ends of which are the forts of 
San Felipe (west) and Santa Barbara (east) constructed in 1732. These 
forts were dismantled by the British in 1810 at the request of the Spanish 
to render them useless to the French. 

The town of La Linea stretches across the low, sandy isthmus which is | 
here about 14 miles wide and less than 50 feet above the sea. ‘The main 
part of the town is, however, on the side facing the bay of Gibraltar (or 
Algeciras) along the shores of which a road leads to the mainland of Spain. 
North of the coastal lowland the land rises to over 980 feet in the Sierra 
Carbonera within less than 2 miles of La Linea. 

Once a small fortified post, the settlement has become to-day a military 
station and a prosperous town. A great many of its people find daily 
employment in Gibraltar, and its gardens supply the vegetable markets 
of the fortress. 

The nearest station to the town is San Roque on the Algeciras~Bobadilla 
broad-gauge line, 8 miles away. From this station Algeciras is 10 miles 
and Bobadilla 101 miles. The main connexion of La Linea is by road 
to the town of San Roque, whence first-class roads lead south-west to 
Algeciras (8 miles) and north-east to Estepona (26 miles) and Malaga 


(77 miles). 


LaNGREO. Population 39,777. Altitude 689 feet. In the province of 
Oviedo. 


Langreo lies in the middle valley of the Nalén, about 9 miles south- 
east of Oviedo. The countryside around it is mainly mountainous and 
forested, the Cantabrians rising steeply to over 3,000 feet 8 miles to the 
south. Westwards the valley of the Nalon provides a good natural route- 
way towards Oviedo, whilst the low hills to the north provide little 
obstacle to direct communication with the coast and the port of Gijén. 

The municipality of Langreo consists of a number of small mining 
villages, scattered in the river valley, without any distinct urban centre. 
These settlements are entirely modern, and coal-shafts, iron foundries, 
and slag-heaps are the most prominent features of the landscape. The 
coal- and iron-mines are amongst the most important in Spain, and iron 
foundries and factories for the manufacture of coarse cloth have grown up 
nearby. The valley of the Naldn is also very fertile, and Langreo is the 
centre for the large quantities of wheat, sey fruit, and cider which are 
produced in the neighbourhood. 

The Cantabrians cut off communications with the south, but Langreo 
is effectively connected by rail with the main commercial centre of Oviedo 
and the port of Gijén. The railway to Oviedo is a single-track broad- 
gauge branch line which follows the valley of the Naldn to join the main 
Léon—Oviedo line at Soto de Rey (about 9 miles). The Gijén line is a 
narrow-gauge track leading northwards (24 miles) and transporting a 
large tonnage of coal to the coast. There are no main roads in the area. 
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Lr6n. Population 29,337. Altitude 2,746 feet. Provincial capital; seat of 
a bishop. Photo. 181. 


Leoén stands in the north-west of the high plateaux of Old Castile and 
was once the capital of a Spanish kingdom. It is now merely a large 
agricultural town, mainly of interest to tourists. Ledn is placed in a 
fertile plain on the slopes of a hill, which separates the valley of the 
Bernesga in the west from that of the 'Torio in the east. ‘The two rivers 
join about 2 miles south of the town, and flow into the Esla. he surround- 
ing vega produces cereals, vines, linseed, and olives, and has many trees 
and extensive meadows. Its wider hinterland is, however, barren plateau 
country with few trees and sparse settlement. In the north-west are the 
almost uninhabited hills of La Varga and Vallegrande, and in the north- 
east the wooded Monte de San Pelayo. In the south the Esla valley is more 
populous, and with the Bernesga, forms the main north to south routeway 
of the region. 

Leon was first important in Roman times ee Trajan enlarged the 
city. The Goths entered the city in 574-577, and it was taken and burnt 
by the Moors in 846. After the recapture of the town by the Christians, 
Ordofio II made it his capital and built the cathedral. Having been burnt 
again in 996, Leén was rebuilt by Alfonso V. In 1037, when the crowns of 
Castile and Leén were united, Alfonso VII was proclaimed emperor here, 
and the town enjoyed a short period of great prosperity. When the court 
was moved to Seville, however, Leon gradually decayed. 

The older quarter of Leén, in the north-east of the present city, remains 
within its walls; it has narrow irregular streets with houses which project 
on wooden posts to form rough arcades. The walls preserve the eleven 
gateways into the city, the chief of them being that of Castillo. Leon has 
one of the finest of all Spanish cathedrals as well as the large collegiate 
church of San Isidoro. The newer quarters of the town stretch towards 
the west, where the main railway station lies on the right bank of the 
Bernesga. Many of the houses here are built of red brick. 

Leén is the market town and main route-centre for much of the north- 
western Meseta. The newer part of the town has some industries, includ- 
ing the manufacture of woollens, conserves, and chemicals. ‘There is a 
small manufacture of machinery and railway plant. 

The town is served by three railway lines; first is the main trunk line 
from Palencia to Corunna; secondly, Ledn is the terminus of a very 
important but extremely difficult line across the Cantabrians to Oviedo 
(87 miles) and Gijén (106 miles); thirdly, a narrow-gauge line runs north- 
east to Matallana and thence to Mataporquera to the south of Santander. 
Leon is also on the first-class road from Valladolid to Oviedo, and is joined 
by a first-class branch road to Astorga, on the main Salamanca—Corunna 
road. There are few good roads towards the north-west or north-east, 
where the Cantabrians form a very difficult road barrier. ‘The distance 
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by road from Leén to Madrid is 203 miles, to Oviedo 74 miles, and to 
Astorga 29 miles. 


L¥ripa. Population 38,868. Altitude 492 feet. Provincial capital of its 
province; seat of a bishop. Photo. 182. : 


From a distance Lérida stands out conspicuously, its houses being 
clustered around an isolated hill, rising above the banks of the Segre, and 
surmounted by an old cathedral and castle. ‘To the south-east the Llanos 
de Urgel extend almost unbroken to the hills of Catalonia, and to the 
north and west the plains of Noguera encircle the city. Lérida itself is 
surrounded by a fertile area of irrigated land, crossed by numerous ditches 
and small canals which water orchards of peach, pear, and plum. Most 
of Lérida lies on the right bank of the Segre, but the newer suburbs have 
extended across the river. 

Lérida has always been the site of sieges and battles because its position 
makes it a key-point in the control of both Aragon and Catalonia. It was 
of importance in Roman times, when it received the status of municipium. 
The Moorish occupation of the city ended in 1149. In 1707 during the 
Wars of Succession the city was sacked and in the Peninsular War it was 
taken by Suchet. 

The older part of the city, on the right bank of the river, centres on two 
main streets running parallel with the Segre; the first is the Rambla de 
Fernando, and its continuation by the river-side, the Calle de Blondel; 
the second, the Calle Mayor which follows the hill-side above. These two 
streets are intersected by steep and narrow lanes, descending from the 
fortress, 300 feet above. The summit of the hill is covered with a maze of 
narrow and crooked streets, particularly near the Plaza de San Juan and 
the old cathedral. Since the Wars of Succession the old cathedral itself 
has been used as a barracks. The older part of Lérida communicates. with 
the suburbs by a seven-arched bridge, first constructed in the twelfth 
century, which crosses the wide bed of the Segre. ‘The suburbs, laid out 
since 1880, contrast strikingly with the old city in their wide white streets, 
squares, and parks. 

Lérida is a small, busy agricultural centre, with some allied industries. 
It is the main centre for its large province which extends between the. 
Pyrenees and the Ebro, and is also the chief city in the Segre valley. The 
products of the neighbourhood are wood, wheat, vegetables, oils, and 
beet-sugar. Leérida has flour-mills, oil and sugar refineries, and makes 
preserves. Woollen manufactures were formerly of much importance, and 
found a market in Aragon. Leather goods, paper, and glass are manu- 
factured in small quantities. 

Lérida is the most important route centre in inland Catalonia, and 
controls the main routes running inland from the coast to the towns of the 
Ebro trough. The foothills of the Pyrenees, however, cut off easy com- 
munications with the north. The railway station is in the north-east of the 
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town, and is connected with Saragossa, Barcelona, Tarragona, and Balaguer. 
The eastern end of the station abuts on the five-arched bridge, 650 feet 
long, over the R. Segre. The line to Saragossa is 114 miles long, and takes 
an indirect course through Sarifiena and Zuera; it is proposed to make 
this line double-tracked. ‘The line to Reus and Tarragona (64 miles) 
connects Lérida directly with an important harbour. There is also a direct 
line to Barcelona (113 miles) which is to be double-tracked to Manresa, 
73 miles away. An extension of the small branch line north from Lérida 
to Balaguer (17 miles away) is under construction to the French frontier. 
It is to follow a tributary valley of the Segre, the Noguera Pallaresa. 
Lérida is on the main Barcelona (99 miles) to Saragossa (89 miles) 
road, which is part of the shortest Madrid (290 miles) to Barcelona route. 
Secondary roads connect Lérida with Huesca, in the west, with Tarragona 
in the south-east, and with Bosast, near the boundary, in the north. 


LINARES. Population 42,170. Altitude 1,371 feet. In the province of Jaén. 


Linares stands on the southern slopes of the Sierra Morena, near the 
river Guadalimar, and at the entrance to the important routeway through 
the Puerto de Despefiaperros to Madrid. The country around the town 
is therefore mountainous, but it has fertile areas which produce wheat, oil, 
and excellent pastures. The whole growth and prosperity of Linares is, 
however, due to the productive silver-lead mines in this region of the 
Sierra Morena. 

The town was of small importance till the later nineteenth century when 
the mines were developed mainly by the British, who imported all machin- 
ery from England. The town is a compact modern settlement, with its 
suburbs of Cantarrones, Puente Genil, and Arrayanes, stretching to the 
west and north. The streets are wide and the buildings modern, and 
the whole town has a busy, industrial air, uncommon in a Spanish city. 

The main industries of Linares are connected with the lead, silver, and 
copper mines which lie mainly to the north-west of the town. The principal 
mines are those of Arrayanes, Tortilla, and La Cruz. The quality of the 
lead extracted is very high, but the quantity has been rapidly decreasing 
in recent years. The town has smelting and manufacturing plant for lead, 
copper, and silver and iron, and has developed the manufacture of gun- 
powder, rope, and other products for use in the mines. Other manufactures 
include aluminium, pottery, tar, and precious metals. There is a thriving 
trade in the local agricultural products of grain, wine, and oil. 

Owing to the development of mines and industry in Linares, the 
communications with all parts of Andalusia are good. ‘The town is the 
terminus of two railway lines, both of which belong to the Andaluces 
Company; the first runs through Baeza and Guadix to Almeria; the 
second connects Linares directly with Campo Real, on the Bobadilla— 
Cordoba line. A short branch line also connects it with Vadallona, on the 
M.Z.A.’s line from Andalusia to Madrid. Narrow-gauge railways run 
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northwards to La Carolina, and an electrified line joins Linares to Ubeda 
in the south-east. There are four important railway stations at Linares: 
the M.Z.A. railway has a station in the north-east, the Andaluces Company 
in the north-west, the Baeza and Ubeda lines in the south, and the Almeria 
line in the east. Linares is not itself on any main roads, but it is only 
8 miles from Bailén in the west, which is on good roads to Cérdoba (75 
miles), Madrid (182 miles), and Jaén (33 miles). 


LocroXo. Population 34,329. Altitude 1,260 feet. Provincial capital; 
seat of a bishop. Photo. 183. 


Logrofio is the centre of the fertile lands of the upper Ebro known as the 
Rioja Alta, which separate the Basque country from the barren plateaux 
of Old Castile. The town lies in the extreme north of its province, near 
the boundary between the provinces of Alava and Navarre. It is an ancient 
walled town, built on a hill on the southern bank of the Ebro, near its. 
confluence with the Iregua. The surrounding countryside with its 
abundant water, warm climate, and fertile soils has productive gardens, 
lucerne fields, orchards, and vineyards. 

Logrofio was an important place in Roman times. In the eighth century 
it fell to the Moors, but was soon recaptured. It was occupied from 1808 to 
1813 by French troops in the Peninsular War. Logrofio is built mainly 
between the southern bank of the Ebro and the railway line, the principal 
street being the arcaded Calle del Mercado. The streets in the newer parts 
of the town away from the river are wide and spacious, having plentiful 
trees and squares, but the older roads are mainly crooked little alleyways. 
Two bridges, an iron bridge in the centre and a stone bridge in the east, 
connect the town with the farther bank of the Ebro. Between the two 
there still remains an arch of the old bridge, built in 1138 by San Juan 
de Ortega. 

Logrofio is the commercial centre of the fertile and well-cultivated plain 
of the Rioja, which produces wines exported to England as Spanish 
burgundy. Oils and cereals were also produced in large quantities, and 
Logrofio had small flour-mills and preserve factories. 

Communications round Logrofio are facilitated by the natural routeway 
provided by the valley of the Ebro. This is used by the main railway from 
Bilbao to Saragossa. The railway station lies in the south of the town, and 
from it Bilbao is 107 miles away by rail and Castején 48 miles. The roads 
are mainly second-class, but connect Logrofio with Pamplona (56 miles) 
in the north-east, with Burgos (74 miles) in the-west, with Soria (66 miles) 
in the south, and down the Ebro valley, with Tudela (56 miles) in the 
south-east. Madrid is 225 miles away. 


Lorca. Population 60,300. Altitude 1,086 feet. In the province of Murcia. 


Lorca is situated amongst the foothills of the Sierra del Cafio, and 
commands the wide Campo de Lorca, which extends in the valley of the 
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Sangonera river. The countryside around it is arid and sparsely inhabited, 
and produces chiefly wheat and barley. The town is placed on the banks 
of the Sangonera river and a hill which overlooks the northern bank. The 
river, which is known as the Guadalentin in this section, only occupies a 
narrow portion of its wide bed. 

Lorca had a Roman origin and later became an outpost of the Moorish 
kingdom of Murcia. It was reconquered by the Christians under Alfonso 
the Wise in 1244. The most important event in the later history of the 
town was the flood of 1802, when the large reservoir of the Pantano de 
Puentes burst and the lower parts of the town, particularly the Barrio de 
San Cristébal, were completely ruined. 

The old quarter of the town occupies the slopes of the hill, crowned by 
the ruins of a medieval fortress. This quarter has traces of its Moorish 
occupation in the narrow irregular streets, steep cobbled stairways and 
fine, but ruined houses. Much of this area is now deserted, except by 
gipsies. The rest of the town is built in irregular groups round the hill, 
and a bridge over the Sangonera connects it with the Barrio de San 
Cristobal, on the right bank. Near the town the waters of the Sango- 
nera and the Pantano de Puentes, which was repaired in 1884, are used 
for the irrigation of orchards and huertas. The Castillo on the summit of 
the hill is a ruin of Moorish and later buildings. ‘The Colegiata de San 
Patricio in the Plaza Mayor is the largest church, built in the fifteenth to 
seventeenth centuries. 

Lorca has an important trade in agricultural products and livestock, and 
is the main inland centre for a large area extending between Murcia and 
Almeria. It manufactures woollens, chemicals, gunpowder, leather, and 
porcelain. Silver and lead are found in the neighbourhood. 

Lorca is well placed to command the routes of the Sangonera valley, but 
its position at the eastern end of the Andalusian mountains makes com- 
munications with the west, and so with such towns as Almeria, difficult. 
Lorca is the headquarters and terminus of two small railway companies 
which join the town to the Andalusian system at Baza and to the Murcian 
system at Alcantarilla. The Lorca—Alcantarilla line is the property of 
another company which runs from the San Diego station; at Alcantarilla 
it connects with the Murcian and Cartagena railways. Lorca is on the 
first-class road between Murcia and Almeria; Madrid is 280 miles away 
and Murcia 39 miles. 


Luco. Population 31,137. Altitude 2,136 feet. Provincial capital; seat of 
a bishop. 

_ Lugo, once the capital of Galicia, stands on a height overlooking the 
deep valley of the Minho. Around it stretch the undulating well-cultivated 

folds of the Galician countryside. Lugo still preserves its Roman walls, 

and though a few modern buildings have crept down the hill slopes to the 

Minho on the west, and towards the station in the east, the main part of the 
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town remains sheltered within the fortifications, which even to-day enclose 
34 acres of farmland as well as the town. The extent of this agricultural 
activity within the walls illustrates the close links with the surrounding 
countryside, for Lugo is mainly a market town of little modern significance. 

Lugo was at the height of its prosperity in Roman times. It was sacked. 
by the barbarians in the fifth century, and suffered greatly when captured 
by the Moors in 714. It was retaken by the Christians in 755. In 1809 
Lugo witnessed the retreat of Sir John Moore’s forces, and was later 
captured by the French under Soult. 7 

The walls which surround the main city form a rough square, and are 
between 30 and 40 feet high and over 20 feet thick. There are five main 
gateways through them, the best-preserved sections of the wall being near 
the Puerta del Carmen in the west. The Plaza Mayor is in the southern 
part of the town, and to the west of it lies the cathedral with its three 
towers, which make a conspicuous landmark. The cathedral, once the seat 
of an archbishop, and now that of a suffragan to Santiago, was originally 
built in the twelfth century, but was modernized in the eighteenth. 

Lugo is the market centre for a considerable area as it is the most 
important town in inland Galicia, and is on the main Galician railway and 
cross-country roads. It has developed some small industries such as 
tanning, linen, and woollen manufactures, which utilize local resources. 
It is also celebrated for its hams. The hot sulphur baths, one mile to the 
south of the town, known to the Romans, attract a small number of 
visitors. 

The main Madrid—Corunna railway runs on the east of the town. Lugo 
is also the main road route-centre for inland Galicia, and particularly for 
routes following the slopes of the Minho basin to Orense or running 
across the heath-covered mountains to the sea at Corunna (59 miles). ‘The 
distance by road to Madrid is 317 miles. 


Maprip. Population 952,832. Altitude 2,180 feet at the Observatorio 
Astronémico del Retiro and 1,935 feet at the Estacidn del Norte. 
National and provincial capital; former residence of the King; seat of 
Government, Legislative Chamber, Supreme Tribunal of Justice and 
other national bodies; university town; seat of a bishop; headquarters _ 
of a Military Region. Photos. 184 and 186. 


The barren gently undulating plateaux of New Castile, bounded on the 
north by the Sierra de Guadarrama which rise to over 7,500 feet, provide — 
the setting for the Spanish capital. The town has grown up on low hills 
to the north and east of the R.-Manzanares, which though ridiculed by 
Cervantes as ‘a rivulet with the reputation of a river’, runs in a narrow 
steep-sided gorge, the first obstacle on routes from the Sierra de Guadar- 
rama to the south. The Manzanares, which is now canalized, is spanned 
by six bridges, the most important being the Puentes de Toledo and 
Segovia, whilst several of its small tributaries (arroyos) have been covered 
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in and converted into wide promenades such as the Prado and the Paseo 
de Recoletos. The old quarters of Madrid which still retain narrow streets 
and tall dark Castilian houses lie near the river in the south; the main 
modern town has expanded to the north, with suburbs spreading out for 
3 or 4 miles along the principal roads, except where parks, such as the 
Casa de Campo and the Pardo, have been preserved. Owing to its height, 
and the proximity of the open plateau which extends to the very edge of 
the capital, the climate is extremely variable, the daily range of temperature 
sometimes exceeding 50° F. The summers are often very oppressive, 
dust-laden winds sweeping over the town from the Castilian tableland, and 
the winters can be intensely cold, with occasional snowfalls and piercing 
gales from the Sierra de Guadarrama. Yet despite its climate, Madrid 
with its towers, baroque churches, modern cosmopolitan quarters, and 
lack of heavy industrial works is a capital worthily reflecting the spirit of 
Spain, so that a true Madrilefio requires even in heaven ‘a window to look 
down on Madrid’ to make his paradise complete. 

Madrid was one of the latest of the Castilian towns to be founded, early 
historic and Roman settlements in the neighbourhood being placed on the 
southern bank of the Manzanares. It is first mentioned in 931 when 
Ramiro advanced on a small Arab fortress called Magerit on the present 
site of Madrid which was at that time an outpost of Toledo. It was 
captured for the Spaniards by Alfonso VI of Leon in 1083. ‘The settlement 
then became one of the many small agricultural frontier towns of Castile, 
which began to grow rapidly in the thirteenth century with the advancing 
reconquest. It was first chosen as the meeting-place of the Cortes under 
Fernando IV in 1309, but this favour was not consistently maintained, 
until Philip II in 1561 declared Madrid to be the ‘unica corte’. Later 
attempts to move the capital to Valladolid and Seville proved fruitless, 
and Madrid remained ‘la villa y corte’, although it was never officially 
given the rank of ‘ciudad’ (city). 

The reasons for Philip’s choice of Madrid as his capital were probably 
mainly political, for the town had neither the long history of ‘Toledo, the 
strength of Avila, the culture of Salamanca, nor the opulence of Seville. 
Nevertheless, Madrid had the advantage of a central position in the country, 
and a freedom from tradition and the influence of powerful nobles. Its 
proximity to fine hunting-grounds in the forest of Prado, and its healthy 
if severe climate were other local considerations. 

With the establishment of the court, nobles, court officials, members of 
religious bodies, adventurers, and artisans flocked to Madrid so that the 
population grew from 25,000 in 1523 to 100,000 at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The town spread rapidly within the walls, built in 
1625 which were made of bricks and earth about 20 feet high, with five 
main gateways. A law that persons owning large houses must accommo- 
date officials of the court led to the building of small mean houses, needing 
frequent replacement and thus made the town a sordid sprawling mass. 
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There was very little commercial development, the main articles manu- 
factured being luxury goods for consumption at court, which were sold in 
the Calle Mayor. There was, however, great cultural and intellectual 
activity, particularly in the seventeenth century when Cervantes, Lope de 
Vega, Velazquez, and Calderén lived and worked in the capital. 

With the arrival of the Bourbon monarchs in the eighteenth century, — 
the commerce of the town came under royal stimulus and foreign craftsmen 
were imported to found tapestry and porcelain works. Under Charles ITI 
many of the public buildings including the Royal Palace were recon- 
structed. The architect, Ventura Rodriguez, also designed many fine 
promenades, improved the Prado, and built triumphal arches such as the 
Puerto de Alcala, so that the appearance of the town was greatly improved. 
In his brief reign Joseph Bonaparte cleared the old congested quarters 
near the Royal Palace as part of his very ambitious plans for embellishing 
the capital which were never carried out. Yet despite these improvements 
Richard Ford, visiting Madrid in 1832, found it ‘a dear second-rate and 
inhospitable city’. The town grew rapidly during the troubled years of the 
nineteenth century, and with the introduction of gas, electricity, water- 
supplies, tramways, telephones, and the building of modern suburbs, its 
modern development has been similar to that of other great European 
cities. The latest phase in its history was the heroic defence of the capital 
by the Republicans during the Civil War from September 1936 to the end 
of the struggle in 1939. The suburbs particularly in the west, and the 
University City, suffered most severely, but the main eastern block of the 
town was held throughout the siege. 

The shape of the modern city is a rough rectangle larger from north to 
south than from east to west with very little modern development south 
of the Manzanares (Fig. 108). On the site of the old city wall which was 
pulled down in 1868 a series of wide boulevards were constructed (the 
‘rondas’ of Toledo and Valencia, ‘paseos’ of Atocha and Prado, and the 
‘bulevares’ of the Nord). Beyond these roads suburbs grew up, some 
haphazardly such as La Prosperidad, Chamartin, and Guindalera and 
others, carefully planned as garden cities such as Ciudad Lineal. Even 
amongst the more fashionable and well-built suburbs there are often poor 
squalid streets occupied by poorer people who wish to escape the high 
rents of the municipality. 

The quarters in the main town of Madrid vary considerably in type and 
activity. The central business area centres on the Puerta del Sol, which is 
the focus for the life and traffic of Madrid, the meeting-place of nine main ” 
roads, and the chief tramway terminus. Eastwards from the Puerta del Sol 
the Calle de Alcala lined with fashion shops and business premises reaches 
the Prado at the Plaza de Castelar, where the head Post Office stands, with 
its conspicuous tower 230 feet high. The road continues across the Prado 
to the large bull-ring. The fashignable shopping street of San Jerénimo 
leads south-east from the Puerta del Sol to the Prado, which it joins at the 
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Plaza de Canovas, and contains the Palacio de Congreso, the building used 
by the Cortes and National Assemblies. ‘The wide tree-shaded Prado 
- Joining these two streets runs from north to south, and is flanked on its 
eastern side by the famous Prado Museum, the national collection of 
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Fic. 108. Plan of Madrid 


a. Original nucleus. b. Puerta del Sol. c. Former Royal Palace. G.V. Gran Via. 
Heights are in metres 


painting and sculpture. The Paseo de Recoletos, now the fashionable 
promenade for Madrid society, is the northern continuation of the Prado 
and leads to the Plaza de Colon. In the east other promenades surround 
E] Retiro, the main park of the town, formerly a royal possession, which 
became public property in 1868. 

‘The western quarter of Madrid is reached from the Puerta del Sol by the 
Calle Mayor, an important commercial street which passes on the south 
the arcaded Plaza Mayor, once the scene of tournaments and bull-fights 
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where Charles I of England was entertained in 1623. The Calle Mayor 
leads to the modern cathedral, and the former royal palace, which stands 
on rising ground above the Manzanares, the site of an ancient Moorish 
citadel. There are many squares in this part of the town, including the 
Plaza de Oriente begun by Joseph Bonaparte in 1811; on the western bank - 
of the Manzanares stretch the oak- and pine-woods of the Casa de Campo. 
The University quarter occupied by students and artisans occupies the 
north-west, and is joined by a wide modern road, the Gran Via to the 
Calle de Alcala. Now one of the main business streets in the capital, it was 
constructed between 1918 and 1930 through a very congested district. 

Southern Madrid, the least cosmopolitan part of the capital in buildings 
and atmosphere, contains the humbler residential quarters and also in the 
south-east near the Atocha railway station, the main factories and industrial 
works. The two principal streets lead off the Plaza Mayor, the Calle de 
Atocha south-east to the station of Mediodia, and the Calle de Toledo 
south-west past poor houses and covered markets to the Puente de Toledo. 

Madrid has grown up entirely as a political city, the seat of a centralized 
administration which has been used as an antidote to the centrifugal 
tendencies of the provinces. With its position as capital and centre of 
Spanish cultural, intellectual, and social life, it has become the second 
largest town in the country. This growth is, however, almost completely 
divorced from industrial development and from the surrounding region, 
which is too poor to support it. Before the Civil War the number of 
metallurgical workers was about 8,000, and these were employed mainly 
in the railway yards. Most of the other industrial workers produce luxury 
goods for consumption in the capital, such as leather articles, clothing, 
embroidery, lace, perfumes, soap, glass, biscuits, and other minor 
manufactures. Without having any great commercial activity Madrid, 
owing to its central position and political importance, has become the 
headquarters of the banks, railways, electricity, mining, and insurance 
companies and of other national bodies. 

The railway and road networks of the country have been designed to 
concentrate on Madrid, which is thus in touch with all parts of the pro- 
vinces. There are three main terminal railway stations. First, the Estacion 
del Norte on the north-west of the town, crowded in a narrow valley below 
the level of the neighbouring streets, which is connected with all the main 
towns north and west of the Central Sierras, including Irun (for Paris), 
Bilbao, Santander, Oviedo, Gijén, Corunna, Salamanca, Valladolid, and 
many others. Secondly, the Estacién de Mediodia (or de Atocha) in the 
south-east, which is the terminus for the railway network of the east and 
south, with lines to Saragossa and Barcelona, Valencia, Cartagena, Granada, 
Cérdoba, Seville, Cadiz, and Toledo. A large area surrounding the 
station is occupied by railway sheds and general workshops and, about 
14 miles out, new marshalling yards have been constructed at Cerro Negro. 
The third large station, the Estacién de Delicias, lies in the south and 1s 
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the terminus for the western line running to Talavera, Caceres, and Lisbon. © 
A circular line (linea de circumvalacién) runs across the west and south of 
the town, joining these three stations. There are also several small stations 
for local lines, including the Estacién del Nifio Jest for Colmenar de 
Oreja, the Estacidn de Goya in the south-west for Almorox, and a goods 
station at Penvelas. Descriptions of the main road and railway routes to 
Madrid are given in Chapters X and XI. 

The local communications are adequately developed, though Madrid 
has no extensive area of urbanized country in its immediate neighbourhood 
needing quick and frequent services. There are two main lines of under- 
ground railways (Metropolitano), Tetu4n—Puerto de Vallecas and Ventas— 
Cuatro Caminos, which cross at the Puerta del Sol. Nearly sixty tramway 
services run along the main streets and connect the suburban districts 
with the Puerta de Sol in the centre of the town. Motor-bus services also 
run to many of the nearby villages and to tourist centres such as El 
Escorial and Aranjuez. The nearest airports are in the south-western 
suburbs, at Cuatro Vientos and Getafe. 

For detailed information about Madrid the very complete municipal 
publication Informacion sobre la ciudad (1929) should be consulted. 


MA.aGa. Population 180,010. Altitude: most of the city lies below 50 feet. 
Provincial capital; seat of a bishop; port. Plan on p. 374. 


The northern and western parts of Malaga occupy the level ground on 
each side of the Guadalmedina; the eastern parts extend up the lower slopes 
of Monte Gibralfaro, Cerro del Calvario, and other hills. Further details 
of the site, growth, and importance of the city are given in pages 372-376. 

In spite of its antiquity, Malaga has few architectural attractions, its 
general aspect being modern and many of the streets, especially those near 
the harbour, being wide and spacious. The flat land between the foot of 
Monte Gibralfaro and the northern quays of the port was laid out as a 
park on ground reclaimed from the sea in about 1900. Near it are the 
cathedral, mainly of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and the Calle 
del Marqués de Larios, the chief street of the city. Immediately north of 
the Parque and overlooking the port are two ancient forts, the Alcazaba 
(about 150 ft.), which is mainly in ruins, and the Castillo de Gibralfaro 
(about 430 ft.), which was rebuilt by the Moors in the thirteenth century. 
The latter, to-day under the control of the town council, gives wide views 
of the city and harbour. 

Owing to its trade, manufactures, and agricultural markets, Malaga is 
one of the busiest towns on the south coast of Spain. The industrial 
establishments, which include blast-furnaces, cotton-mills, and sugar- 
refineries, are mainly situated in the south-western suburbs, leaving the 
southern part of the city as the commercial area and the eastern parts as 
the residential quarters. The harbour is fringed by shaded avenues and 
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gardens; the port is frequented by liners and small fishing vessels (see 
pp. 278 and 373). 

The main railway station is south-west of the city and has extensions to 
the quays. The much smaller Estacién de los Suburbanos, immediately 
west of the port, is the terminus for local lines west to Fuengirola and - 
Coin and east to Vélez-Malaga and Ventas de Zafarraya. 


Manresa. Population 32,151. Altitude 673 feet. In the province of 
Barcelona. 


Manresa, an industrial town known as the ‘Manchester of Catalonia’, 
lies in an amphitheatre of hills on the eastern bank of the Cardoner, about 
3 miles north of its confluence with the Llobregat. ‘Though in the piedmont 
zone of the Pyrenees, and separated from Barcelona and the coast by the 
Catalan mountains, comparatively easy communications are provided by 
the north-south valley of the Llobregat, the westward valley of the Rajadel, 
and the valley of the Cardoner. A canal, 18 miles long, connects the 
Cardoner and the Llobregat. 

The town, shaped in a rough square on the left bank of the Cardoner, 
is connected with the far bank and one railway station by three bridges, 
the most important being an iron bridge, constructed in 1804. ‘The 
Collegiate church of Santa Maria de la Seo crowns a rocky height above 
the river, and looks down on the factory towers. 

Primarily a textile manufacturing town, producing wool, cotton, and 
linen goods, Manresa has also a wide variety of manufactures, including 
iron and steel products, hats, ribbon, paper, soap, chemicals, spirits, and 
flour. It is the centre of the Cardoner and upper Llobregat valleys, which 
produce wool, building stone, and agricultural products. 

The communication network round Manresa is densest in the south, 
where two railways lead towards Barcelona. ‘The main line is that from 
Lérida (188 miles) to Barcelona (40 miles), which from Manresa is electri- 
fied and double tracked. The second is a narrow-gauge line which reaches 
Barcelona through Martorell. A narrow-gauge line also runs north to 
Castellar (52 miles), and a short line runs north-west to Suria (g miles). 
The road system is less well developed, a secondary road leading to Vich 
(32 miles), and other roads running to Sabadell (29 miles), Barcelona 
(43 miles), and Solsona (32 miles). 


Murres. Population 42,787. Altitude: about 673 feet. In the province of 
Oviedo. 


Mieres lies in the northern foothills of the Cantabrian mountains, and 
is built in the constricted valley of the Caudal, which provides the main 
passageway between Oviedo and the towns of Old Castile. Mieres there- 
fore is situated in a mountainous but a fertile and well-wooded region, in 
which coal and iron ore are mined in large quantities. 

Mieres is almost entirely a modern settlement which has grown up 
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around the main coal-mines, so that it is a collection of villages rather than 
a town, despite its large population. It is the chief centre of the Asturian 
coal-mining industry, the coal obtained being of moderate quality and 
particularly suitable for coking. Iron, cinnabar, and sulphur are also mined 
in the neighbourhood. Mieres has active industries and many factories, 
including large iron foundries, steel, zinc, and chemical works. One and a 
half miles to the north-west the neighbouring settlement of Ablafia produces 
coal, iron, mercury, and sulphur and has extensive blast-furnaces and iron- 
works. This area centred on Mieres is one of the main centres of the heavy 
industries in Spain. A school for mining and electricity is situated in the 
town. The agricultural resources of the surrounding country are consider- 
able, and there is an important trade in timber, livestock, fruit, and cider. 

Mieres guards the entrance to Oviedo from the pass of Pajares, which is 
used by a broad-gauge railway, and a main road. The railway through the 
pass is that from Ledn (75 miles) to Oviedo (18 miles). Mieres is on the 
main Ledn (62 miles) to Oviedo (12 miles) road. 


Morcia. Population 158,724. Altitude 141 feet. Provincial capital; seat 
of a bishop. Photo. 185. 


The centre of the densely peopled lands of the Murcian huerta, Murcia 
— itself stands on both banks of the Segura river. The valley extends for 
about 4 miles from north to south, and is surrounded by barren hills, the 
Sierras del Puerto and de los Villares in the south separating the huerta 
from Cartagena and the coast. The huerta-land around the town covers 
about 270 square miles and produces large quantities of vegetables, particu- 
larly pimento and tomatoes, cereals, and fruits, including apricots, peaches, 
and citrus fruits. 

There is no record of Murcia before the eighth century when the Moors 
established Madinet Mursiya here. In the thirteenth century it was, for a 
short time, the capital of a small Moorish kingdom. During the War of 
the Spanish Succession Archduke Charles in 1707 attempted to capture 
the city, but its inhabitants flooded the surrounding huerta and so pre- 
vented his approach. In the nineteenth century Murcia suffered severely 
first from its capture by Sebastiani in 1810, secondly from an earthquake 
in 1829, and thirdly from the severe floods of the Segura in 1879. 

The main part of the town lies on the northern bank of the Segura and 
is connected by two bridges with the populous quarter of San Benito on 
the south. The roads in the older town are quiet and narrow, the main 
arteries being the Calle de Principe Alfonso and the Calle Plateria. In San 
Benito, however, wide streets and modern houses have been built. The 
main building in Murcia is the cathedral, which dominates the town and 
the huerta-lands nearby. 

Many of the inhabitants of Murcia are agricultural labourers who carry 
out the meticulous cultivation of the huerta. The only industries of the 
town are connected with the agricultural products; flour, olive-oil and 
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much preserve and jam are made. The former ribbon and plush industry 
is almost extinct. In the south, at the foot of the hills, the Government 
established a research station for the encouragement of the silk industry, 
and silk-worm gut for fishing-tackle is now produced in Murcia. 

Murcia lies on the Chinchilla (101 miles) to Cartagena (40 miles) rail- — 
way line, which provides a good direct connexion with its port and Madrid. 
The station lies in the south of the San Benito quarter. There are also 
connexions with the other towns, such as Lorca and Alicante, nearby. 
The roads through Murcia are a first-class connexion from Albacete 
(88 miles) to Cartagena (30 miles), and the main east-coast road from 
Alicante (51 miles) to Almeria (137 miles). 


OrENSE. Population 21,579. Altitude 413 feet. Provincial capital; seat of 
a bishop. 


Orense, the southern of the provincial capitals of inland Galicia, lies on 
the left bank of the Minho, in the fertile valley which runs between low 
vine-covered hills. 

Orense was first important as the capital of the Suevi in the sixth and 
seventh centuries. After being destroyed by the Moors, it was rebuilt in 
the ninth century. In 1809 it was the base from which Soult forced Sir 
John Moore to evacuate Corunna. The town is elongated in a north to 
south direction along the Zamora road, and is built on uneven ground. 
The buildings are old, constructed mainly of granite, and the streets steep 
and cobbled. 

The city is the centre for the fertile land of the Minho valley, which 
produces, maize, wines, and cattle. There are saw- and flour-mills in 
Orense, and small manufactures of chocolates and leather. The Monforte 
(29 miles) to Vigo (82 miles) railway serves Orense. The railway station 
lies on the north bank of the Minho, 1 mile north of the main town. The 
road connexions are good. The first-class Ponferrada (101 miles) to Vigo 
(66 miles) road runs through the town. Secondary roads run south to 
- Verin (45 miles), north to Lugo (59 miles), and north-west to Santiago 
(68 miles). A bridge, 1,320 feet long, with 7 arches built 135 feet above 
the river, carries the northern routes across the Minho. 


ORIHUELA. Population 38,570. Altitude 79 feet. In the province of 
Alicante; seat of a bishop. 


Orihuela lies between the small hills of Callosa and Orihuela, and 
extends on both banks of the Segura river, forming part of the densely 
peopled lands of the Murcian region. The countryside around the town is 
crossed by numerous irrigation canals and waterways, fed by the Segura, 
and is dotted with the white barracas of the cultivators. The vegetation is 
luxuriant, and palm-trees are scattered amongst orange-groves, lemon, 
pomegranate, and other fruit-trees, and fields of cereals, hemp, and flax. 
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The town was probably founded by the Romans, and in 879 was made 
the capital of one of the eight Moorish provinces of Spain. It was retaken 
by the Christians, under Jaime I of Aragon in 1265. Orihuela was sacked 
in 1520 and again in the Wars of Succession in 1706. It also suffered 
severely from plague in 1648, and three years later from widespread floods 
of the Segura. 

Most of Orihuela is built on the left bank of the Segura, which divides 
the city into the two parts of Roig and San Augusto. ‘There are two bridges 
across the river, the Puente Poniente in the centre of the town being the 
more important. ‘The town, which with its small barraca-like houses has 
an African appearance, was formerly surrounded by walls. ‘The remains 
of an old Moorish fort lie on a hill to the north, now occupied by a school. 
The most interesting buildings are the fourteenth-century cathedral and 
the Episcopal palace. 

Orihuela is the regional centre and agricultural market for the rich 
huerta surrounding it. It has a considerable trade in fruit, cereals, oil, 
and wine, and is especially well known for its oranges and other citrus 
fruits. ‘The town has a variety of small manufactures, including linen, 
silk, leather, dyes, furniture, flour, preserves, and starch. 

Orihuela is well placed on the main road and rail communications leading 
from the north to Murcia, only 14 miles to the south-west on the Segura 
river. Orihuela is on the Alicante to Murcia line, being 33 miles from 
Alicante and 14 miles from Murcia. The station is on the south-eastern 
outskirts of the town. ‘The main Alicante—Murcia road also passes through 
Orihuela, and a branch road leads from the town directly to the small port 
of Torrevieja, 14 miles away. 


OvieDo. Population 75,463. Altitude 774 feet. Provincial ee seat of a 
bishop; university town. Photo. 187. 


Lying in a broad depression between the two valleys of the Nora in the 
north and the Nalon in the south, Oviedo stands on a gentle slope at the 
south-eastern edge of the Sierra de Naranco. The Cantabrian mountains 
rise steeply to the south, the only available pass through them being that 
of Pajares. In the north, a countryside of low hills extends towards the 
sea. ‘The capital of the ancient kingdom of Asturias, Oviedo has retained 
its importance as the centre of the busy coal-mining and industrial area 
at the foot of the Cantabrians. 

Oviedo was founded in 757 by Fruela I, as a fortress to guard the pass 
of Pajares. In 810 it became the capital of the Kings of Asturias, when 
Alfonso II removed the court from Pravia. As the centre of Christian 
Spain, it was thus of great importance for about two centuries, but it 
declined after the final removal in 1002 with the advancing reconquest, to 
Leén. The’town remained a small regional centre, with no events of 
interest until the Peninsular War, when in 1809 it was sacked by Marshal 
Ney and General Bonnet. Oviedo later grew with the development 
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of the productive coal-mines in its province, and developed important in- 
dustries. 

The town is scattered over the lowland, the quarters being grouped 
around the cathedral, which with its tall Gothic tower makes an outstand- 
ing landmark. ‘The four main streets, connecting Gijon with Leon (north - 
and south) and Santander with Grado (east and west), meet in the central 
square of the Plaza Mayor. The ancient nucleus of the town is surrounded 
by the modern suburbs, which grew up first round the old monasteries 
and later along the Calle de Castillo, and the railway line. The most 
notable buildings are the cathedral, the Casas Consistorial (1662), and the 
university, founded in 1604. | 

Oviedo is the commercial and banking centre for the rich Asturian 
country, which, besides its fertile agricultural land, is one of the few areas 
in Spain to have sufficient local coal deposits to support a dense industrial 
population. Oviedo itself has many manufactures, including woollen and 
cotton textiles, iron goods, automobiles, Portland cement, chemical products, 
paper, leather, furniture, matches, and cider. It is also a Government 
centre for the manufacture of fire-arms, the industry being installed in the 
old convent of Santa Maria de la Vega, in the east of the town. 

As an important railway junction, Oviedo has three railway stations; the 
North and Santander stations lying in the north, the Vasco in the east. 
From the north station Oviedo is connected with the main broad-gauge 
line of Asturias which runs from Leén (87 miles) to Gijén (19 miles), the 
section through the Pajares pass being electrified. ‘There is also a branch 
line running through the valley of the Nalon west to Trubia (8 miles), the 
site of a national arms factory. From the Santander station a narrow-gauge 
line runs east to Llanes (71 miles), where it connects with a line from 
Santander. A similar narrow-gauge line runs inland from the Vasco 
station and serves the coal-mining areas of Mieres and Ujo, terminating 
at the northern edge of the Cantabrians at Collanzo (29 miles). Oviedo is 
also an important road centre, being on first-class roads west to Corunna 
(203 miles), east to Llanes (70 miles), north-east to Gijén (18 miles), and 
south over the Cantabrians to Leén (74 miles). Madrid is 294 miles away. 
The main problem of communication is the great barrier of the Canta- 
brians to connexions with the south, the pass of Pajares being used by 
both road and rail. 


PaLencia. Population 23,936. Altitude 951 feet. Provincial capital. 


Palencia is built on the high, level, treeless plains of the Tierra de Campos, 
which are about 2,500 feet above sea-level. The river Carrion, a tributary 
of the Pisuerga, flows to the west of Palencia, and drainage canals, such as 
the Canal de Castilla, and the Alfonso XIII canal have been constructed 
near the town. The belt of trees and the closely cultivated huerta-land 
surrounding Palencia make it stand out conspicuously from the barren 
countryside. 
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The most important period in the history of Palencia was between the 
twelfth and the thirteenth centuries, when it was often used as the residence 
of the Castilian kings. It was also the seat of the first university in Spain, 
though this was soon removed to Salamanca. The town is partly modern, 
the suburbs being built on the right bank of the Carrién, and being con- 
nected by three bridges to the old town. Part of the old walls, about 
36 feet high, still stand. ‘The main buildings are the small cathedral and 
the church of San Miguel. 

Palencia is essentially a market-town, serving the cereal-producing 
country of the Tierra de Campos. Its famous woollen industry which 
produced blankets, flannels, and serges is now almost extinct. Soap, flour, 
machinery, alcohol, and matches are still manufactured. The town is also 
an important route centre; the trunk line from Venta de Banos (7 miles) 
through Leén (76 miles) to Galicia passes Palencia, and a main line runs 
to Santander (136 miles). A narrow-gauge line runs east, providing an 
indirect connexion with Valladolid. Secondary roads connect the town 
with Burgos (52 miles), Santander (126 miles), and Valladolid (29 miles). 


PaLMa DE MatLorca. Population 88,262. Altitude: between 10 and 150 
feet. Provincial capital of Balearic Islands; seat of a bishop; head- 
quarters of a Military Region; port. Plan on p. 406. Photo. 188. 


Palma is situated on the south coast of Majorca, overlooking a wide, 
horseshoe-shaped bay. Details of its site, industries, and trade are given 
on pages 404-408. 

The main part of the town is the circular area lying within the line of the 
old walls (now replaced by wide streets) at the head of the bay. North- 
eastwards and westwards of this ancient nucleus stretch extensive new 
suburbs. 

In old Palma the houses are large and solidly constructed mainly of 
local sandstone or limestone, but the streets are narrow. The chief build- 
ings line the waterfront. Here, forming an imposing picture from the sea, 
are the cathedral, a gigantic structure of reddish sandstone founded in 1230; 
the exchange (La Lonja), to-day used as the Provincial Museum; the 
Almudaina or ancient Palacio Real, to-day the residence of the Captain- 
General and the seat of the High Court; the town hall (Ayuntamiento), a 
sixteenth-century structure; and the Palacio Episcopal (13th century) 
which commands a wide view of the bay. Among the notable buildings 
away from the waterfront are the church of San Francisco (13th century) 
with its famous Gothic cloister and, beyond the western suburbs, the 
ancient castle of Bellver, which stands on a pine-clad hill 460 feet high. 
This castle consists of a vast keep strengthened by bastions and surrounded 
by a moat; its towers, and especially the Torre del Homenaje, can be seen 
from a great distance. | 

There are two railway stations in Palma, both near the Plaza de Eusebio 
Estada. The one gives connexions to Arta and all the eastern parts of the 
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island; the other (Estacidn de Soller) leads over the Sierra to the north 
coast at Soller. A system of tramways serves the main streets of the town. 


PaMPLoNa. Population 42,259. Altitude 1,362 feet. Provincial capital of 
Navarre; seat of a bishop. Photo. 189. | 


Pamplona, the capital of the ancient kingdom of Navarre, lies on the left 
bank of the R. Arga, a tributary of the Ebro, in a broad valley known as 
the Concha de Pamplona. The town is surrounded by mountain country, 
the Sierra del Perdon, rising to 3,402 feet in the south-west, the Sierra de 
Andia enclosing the Arga valley to the west, and the Pyrenean foothills 
rising steeply to the north and east. The town has always been a principal 
fortress of northern Spain. Several good natural routeways provided by 
the valleys of the Arga and its tributaries connect it with the Basque 
country and the Ebro valley. 

Pamplona was originally a town of the Vascones, but was rebuilt in 
68 B.c. It was captured in 466 by Euric the Goth, and later was sacked by 
Charlemagne in 788. In 980 Pamplona was made the capital of Navarre 
when it was formed into a kingdom by Sancho II. In the fourteenth 
century Charles III built a small citadel near the present Plaza de Toros 
which was replaced by the Ciudadela erected by Philip IJ. These fortifi- 
cations made Pamplona the strongest fortress in northern Spain, and the 
town was relieved from further assaults until, in 1808, General d’Armagnac 
captured the city for France. Wellington recaptured the fortress after a 
siege of four months in 1813. Pamplona was held successfully by the 
Cristinos in the Carlist Wars of 1836-1840. 

Pamplona lies almost entirely in a rough quadrangle on the southern 
bank of the Arga, and is joined to the northern bank by one road and one 
railway bridge. The old outworks are now partly demolished, and suburbs 
have grown up around the inner walls and bastions. The citadel of Philip 
II, built between 1556 and 1598, and modelled on that of Antwerp, still 
retains its wall and fortifications, and lies on the south-western edge of the 
town. The most notable constructions are the Gothic cathedral and the 
fine aqueduct, designed by Ventura Rodriguez in 1783, which brings water 
from Monte Francoa, about g miles away. The streets of the city are broad 
and regular, the main approaches uniting at the Paseo de Sarasate, which 
is joined in the east to the fine arcaded Plaza de la Constitucién. 

Pamplona is no longer a fortress of modern importance, but it has a 
flourishing agricultural trade. It is the only town of significance in the 
whole of its large province which includes the valleys of the Basque 
Pyrenees, and extends southwards to cover the Arga and Aragon basins 
and part of the upper Ebro valley. The city manufactures cloth, linens, 
flour, soap, paper, and earthenware. 

Pamplona communicates most easily with the south and the west, where 
the road and railway follow a tributary valley, the Araquil, towards Vitoria. 
The northern and eastern approaches are surrounded by the rampart of 
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the Pyrenees. The main railway between Bilbao and Saragossa serves 
Pamplona, and there is also a small branch line with narrow-gauge track 
running between Pamplona and the north, meeting the Bilbao—Irun line 
at Lasarte (53 miles). Pamplona is the centre of a network of secondary 
roads, running north to Irun (55 miles), north-east to the frontier at the 
famous pass of Roncesvalles, south-east to Jaca (67 miles), south to Tafalla 
(22 miles), south-west to Logrofio (58 miles), and west to Vitoria (59 miles); 
Madrid is 257 miles away. 


PONTEVEDRA. Population 30,821. Altitude: about 65 feet above sea-level. 
Provincial capital. 


Pontevedra stands on the left bank of the Rio Lerez 2 miles above its 
entrance into the Ria de Pontevedra. __ 

The town is strongly built of granite and is surrounded by walls. Most 
of the streets have arcades and many of the houses bear armorial shields. 
Among the older buildings is the church of San Francisco, founded in the 
thirteenth century by Gomez Charifio, who was both an admiral and a 
poet. Galicia is said to have only two bull-rings, one here and one at 
Corunna. 

Pontevedra ceased to be a port in the seventeenth century when sands 
choked up the estuary of the Rio Lerez. To-day its trade is done at the 
outport of Marin, a village with steep, granite-slabbed streets, 44 miles 
nearer the sea. The trade at Marin and the naval importance of Pontevedra 
are discussed in detail on pages 347-349. 

The station at Pontevedra is south of the town, to the centre of which it 
is connected by a tramway. There is also an electric tramway to Marin. 


Reus. Population 31,299. Altitude 384 feet. In the province of Tarragona. 


Reus, an industrial town, is built in the south-west of the Campo de 
Tarragona about 6 miles north of the Catalonian coast. The town lies 
in a fertile plain, with many dwellings scattered amongst the huerta-land, 
which produces oranges, lemons, almonds, and other fruits, and on the 
low hills, used for the cultivation of the olive and vine. 

The town was probably founded in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
but it became of importance only in the later eighteenth century, when an 
English colony settled here and established a trade in woollens, leather, 
and wine. Reus is a compact settlement, and consists of an older central 
quarter, separated from the newer town by the Calle Arrabal, which was 
constructed on the site of the city wall. The older town centres on the 
Plaza de la Republica, from which narrow streets radiate. The newer 
quarters, with wide, straight streets, encircle the old town, and extend 
to the north-west towards the Barcelona railway line. 

Reus is the principal industrial city in this southern region of Cata- 
lonia, and produces small quantities of woollen goods. It also manu- 
factures silk and linen goods, soap, and machinery. Reus has often been 
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the centre of industrial disturbances. The town acts as the market for the 
rich sherry-like wines of the Priorato region, which lies to the north, and 
there is an active trade in the agricultural products of the neighbourhood. 
A model farm for viticulture is situated in the suburbs. 

Reus is an important route centre, and has railway connexions with 
Saragossa, Lérida, Tarragona, and Barcelona. It is connected with Sara- 
gossa (86 miles) and Barcelona (65 miles) by the main line of the M.Z.A. 
Company. This line is crossed at Reus by a bridge on the Northern 
Company’s line from Lérida (54 miles) to Tarragona (10 miles). There is 
also a narrow-gauge railway from Reus to Salou (6 miles) on the coast. 
The M.Z.A. line has a station on the north-western edge of the town, and 
the northern line, coming from the south, curves to the east of the town, 
to reach the station in the north. The road communications of Reus are 
inferior to those by rail, the one good secondary road running through 
Reus from Tarragona (9 miles) and continuing to Saragossa (146 miles). 
A branch leads off at Gandesa for 'Tortosa (53 miles). | 


Ronpa. Population 33,161. Altitude 2,460 feet. In the province of 

Malaga. 

Ronda stands at the centre of an elevated plain in the south-west of the 
Andalusian mountain country. The town is placed on a rocky shelf, where 
sheer walls fall on three sides about 400 feet to the Guadiaro river, here 
known as the Guadalevin. The bed of the river is strewn with rocks, and 
the abrupt sides of the gorge are thickly overgrown with cactus. The river 
gorge, which is frequently called the Tagus of Ronda, being only about 
250-300 feet wide, separates the town into two distinct quarters, the small 
old Moorish ‘Ciudad’ lying to the south of the river. Olives and vines 
cover the hills to the west of the town, whilst well-cultivated fields studded 
with white flat-roofed cottages extend on the east. The more distant 
horizon is enclosed by the sombre folds of the Sierra de la Grazalema in 
the west, the Sierra Berjema in the south, and the Sierra de la Nieve in 
the east. 

Ronda owed its rise in importance to the Moors, who made it the capital 
of a small, isolated kingdom. The town was taken after a prolonged siege 
by the Christians in 1485. The Maestranza or Corporation of Knights 
was first formed here to supervise bull-fights, and was later copied in other 
parts of Spain. Ronda also resisted the French invaders successfully in 
1809. 

The essential feature of the plan of Ronda is the marked division between 
the Mercadillo, formerly the Christian quarter of the town, and the Ciudad, 
the old Moorish town. The Mercadillo has straight streets, lined with low 
houses, many of them with balconies, and is the centre of the modern 
activity of the town. ‘The Ciudad is much smaller and has narrow, steep, 
crooked lanes, enclosed by old, crumbling Moorish houses. ‘To the south 
of the Ciudad there lies a small modern quarter, known as the Barrio de — 
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S. Francisco. ‘Three bridges connect the two main quarters, the most 
important of them being the Puente Novo, in the centre of the town, 
which has a single span of 110 feet and was builtin 1761. Inthe Mercadillo, 
at the edge of the chasm of the Guadiaro, lies the Alameda or promenade, 
which commands a wide view of the surrounding vega, and of the Cerro 
de San Cristdébal, which rises to 5,420 feet in the west. 

Ronda is a small regional capital, principally for the Serrania de Ronda, 
which is one of the main sections of the Andalusian mountains. It has 
important fairs in September and May, particularly for horses. The vega 
is famous for its fine fruits, and produces large quantities of cherries, 
peaches, and apples. The town has small manufactures, principally of 
leather goods, furniture, soap, flour, chocolate, wine, and hats. Its situation 
in the mountains has also made Ronda a favourite refuge from the grilling 
heat of the Andalusian plains in summer. 

Situated amongst comparatively high and difficult mountain country, 
Ronda is isolated from the main communications of Andalusia. It is 
served by the Algeciras—Bobadilla line of the Andaluces (National Western) 
Company, the station lying to the north-east of the town. Between Monte- 
jaque and Ronda, under 2 miles apart as the crow flies, the line makes a 
g-mile detour with a hairpin turn on a rising gradient of 1:50. Ronda 
is 66 miles from Algeciras by rail and 44 miles from Bobadilla. Road 
communications are also difficult, and Ronda is only on a secondary road 
between Malaga (80 miles) and Jerez (74 miles). Madrid is 390 miles away. 


SABADELL. Population 45,607. Altitude: about 600 feet. In the province 
of Barcelona. 


Sabadell, one of the main sub-centres of the Barcelona industrial region, 
lies on the western bank of the Ripoll, in a wide plain which extends west 
to the Llobregat valley and south to the coast at Badalona. Though not 
mentioned till the thirteenth century in Spanish records, Sabadell grew 
rapidly in the later nineteenth century, and with over 10,000 textile workers 
became an important centre of labour movements and a strong supporter 
of Catalan secession. 

The town, spreading itself over the plain, has a very small old centre 
surrounded by the regularly planned modern quarters, with their factories 
and houses for the workers. Sabadell is the second largest textile centre in 
Spain, being mainly a woollen-weaving town, utilizing the fine wools of 
Extremadura and the Castiles. It is also a cotton-weaving centre, and 
manufactures linen. Though textiles are of the greatest importance, 
Sabadell has iron foundries, saw-mills, paper, flour, and brandy factories. 

Sabadell is one of the main centres of the close network of roads and 
railways which serve the Barcelona region. The main railway through the 
town is the Northern Company’s Lérida—Barcelona line, which is electrified 
in this section between Manresa (25 miles) and Barcelona (14 miles). It is 
also on an electrified narrow-gauge suburban line from Barcelona. A loop 
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road from Barcelona (14 miles) connects Sabadell with the main road 
system, and other roads run north to ‘Tarrasa (6 miles) and north-east 
to Granollers (12 miles). 


SaLaMANca. Population 46,867. Altitude 2,618 feet. Provincial capital; _ 
seat of a bishop; university town. Photo. 190. 


Salamanca, one of the former strongholds of Leén, lies on high plateau 
country, the Tierra del Vinos stretching away in the north to the Douro 
valley, and treeless cereal country extending southwards to the distant 
mountain ranges of the Sierra de Gredos. The city occupies the slopes of 
three small hills on the right bank of the Tormes, its cathedral and uni- 
versity towers rising conspicuously from the plain. 

Salamanca became an important station on the Roman road from 
Mérida to Saragossa. After the expulsion of the Moors in the eleventh 
century Salamanca was repopulated, and grew rapidly as the fame of its 
university spread throughout Europe. From 1200 to 1500 the supremacy 
of the university was maintained and the town flourished. It then, however, 
declined, and with the further loss of the Moriscos in 1610, the town 
became of small national importance. Wellington’s crushing defeat of the 
French in 1812 near Salamanca, which gave him control of Madrid, was 
one of the most decisive battles in the Peninsular War. 

Salamanca is a compact settlement built of a sandstone which mellows 
into an unusual golden-brown colour. ‘The old western quarter was entirely 
destroyed by the French in 1811-1812. The central focus is the large 
arcaded square of the Plaza Mayor. ‘The two cathedrals and the university 
lie near the river-bank. Two bridges cross the Tormes, the eastern Puente 
Nuevo, which is the main artery of traffic, and the 26-arched Puente 
Romano. 

The city is mainly a route and agricultural centre, serving its poorly 
endowed province. It is also a tourist haunt of some importance. There are 
small manufactures of flour, leather goods, chemicals, and china. 

Salamanca is an important point on the routes between Madrid and 
northern Portugal. The Madrid railway runs through Avila (70 miles) to 
Salamanca, whence the line continues west to Fuentes de San Esteban 
(35 miles). From here connexions run south-west to the Portuguese 
station of Vilar Formoso and the Aveiro line, and west to the Portu- 
guese station of Barca d’Alva and the Oporto line. The Medina del 
Campo (48 miles) line runs into Salamanca from the north-east, and so 
also connects with the Portuguese railway system. ‘The south—north line 
from Plasencia (ror miles) to Astorga (115 miles) passes through Salamanca, 
providing connexions with the Extremaduran and Galician railway systems. 
The road network is equally good; the main Madrid (132 miles) to Avila 
(62 miles) road runs through Salamanca to the Portuguese frontier at 
Barca d’Alva. Main roads run north to Zamora (39 miles) and north-east 
to Valladolid (71 miles) ; a secondary road runs south to Plasencia (80 miles). 
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SAN FERNANDO. Population 29,232. Altitude 65-95 feet. In the province 
of Cadiz; headquarters of Captain General and of the eee naval 
officers of Spain. 


San Fernando occupies the drier central strip of the Isla de Leén which 
forms the head of Cadiz bay. The town is about 1 mile from the sandy 
shores of the bay from which it is separated mainly by cultivated fields, 
orchards, and salt-pans. ‘The area east and south of San Fernando consists 
solely of salt-pans and brackish channels. 

The town has grown up along the main Cadiz—Seville road and is 
elongated in plan, with a northward extension to the railway that crosses 
the inner edge of the coastal plain about half-way between the houses and 
the sea. The observatory (Observatorio de Marina) to the west of the town 
is on a slight eminence (97 ft. above sea-level) and is visible from all parts 
of the bay. To-day it is the headquarters of the Spanish naval authorities. 
The Naval Academy, Naval Hospital, and various other naval establish- 
ments are situated in San Carlos, the northern suburb of San Fernando. 

The naval importance of the town is increased by the government 
dockyard at La Carraca, situated on a marshy island about 14 miles to the 
north. The main local industry is the evaporation of salt from sea-water, 
the vast mounds of white salt being the most characteristic feature of the 
landscape. ‘There is a large export trade to all parts of Spain. In addition, 
the crabs, lobsters, and crayfish of the salinas or salt-pans are a noted 
product. 

San Fernando is on the main road and rail from Cadiz into Seville and 
Cordoba. By road, Cadiz is about 8 miles to the north-west and Seville 
864 miles to the north. The road crosses the Santi Petri channel by the 
Puente Zuazo, a fifteenth-century structure, immediately north-east of the 
town; the railway bridge is about 1 mile farther north. There is also a 
tramway leading along the narrow neck of the isthmus to Cadiz. Except 
for these connexions, and for navigation on the Santi Petri canal, San 
Fernando is practically isolated by vast, flat stretches of salt-pans. Further 
details of the town and a description of the bay are given in the account 
of the port of Cadiz (pp. 363-369). 


SANLUCAR DE BaRRAMEDA. Population 26,887. Altitude: below 100 feet. 
In the province of Cadiz. Photo. go. 


Sanlucar de Barrameda stands at the mouth of the Guadalquivir at about 
650 yards from the east bank. ‘The white buildings of the lower part of the 
town are built on the flat foreshore; the upper, or older, quarters cover 
rising ground to the south and culminate in the ruins of a Moorish citadel. 
On the outskirts are many villas surrounded by pine, palm, and orange 
groves, and often occupied in summer by families from Seville who come 
for the sea-bathing. To the east and south of Sanlucar stretch sandhills 
which do not exceed 220 feet in height and are, for the most part, planted 
with vines and other cultivated crops. 
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The town was taken from the Moors in 1264 and later became a centre 
of the trans-Atlantic trade. Columbus sailed from this port on his third 
voyage to America and from here Magellan commenced, on 10 August 
1519, the first circeumnavigation of the world. 

There are, however, few notable buildings in the vicinity. The domed. 
Colegio de San Francisco was founded by Henry VIII in 1517 as the 
Hospital of St. George for English sailors. ‘To the west of the town is the 
fourteenth-century church of Nuestra Sefiora with a tower that is visible 
from the sea. 

Sanlucar is mainly important as a popular sea-bathing resort and as the 
chief depot for Manzanilla wine which is produced on the neighbouring 
sandhills. Its trade is carried on through Bonanza, a small village, with a 
health office and pilot station, on the same side of the river about 14 miles 
to the north. Here there is a mole at which landing is practicable when the 
sea is smooth. A quay has recently been built to replace a pier which was 
reported (Sept. 1941) not in a fit state for vessels to lie alongside. A well- 
sheltered anchorage is obtainable in a depth of about 22 feet at 250 yards 
north-north-west of the pierhead. The main exports from Bonanza are 
Manzanilla wine, salt, and casks; the chief imports are coal, timber, staves, 
and sulphur. 

Sanltcar is served by two railways, both on the broad-gauge and both 
branches of the main Cadiz—Seville line. The one runs from Puerto de 
Santa Marfa along the coast for 23 miles to the terminus on the beach west 
of Sanlucar, whence a short tramway leads to the town. The other branch 
begins at Jerez de la Frontera and terminates on the river-front at Bonanza 
(18 miles). The station at Sanlucar on this line is about 250 yards east of 
the town and is called Pueblo as distinct from the Playa terminus. Road 
connexions are practically restricted to second-class routes to Jerez and 
Puerto de Santa Maria (about 14 miles), whence first-class roads lead to 
Cadiz and Seville. 


San SEBASTIAN. Population 78,432. Altitude: almost the whole town is 
less than 50 feet above sea-level. Provincial capital of Guipuzcoa. 
Photo. IgI. 


The oldest part of San Sebastidn occupies a narrow, sandy peninsula, 
which forms the southern or landward foot of Monte Urgull, a sandstone 
promontory, 439 feet high; it is flanked on the east by the canalized estuary 
of the Rio Urumea, and on the west by the wide, elliptical bay of La Concha. 
The town was a strong fortress until about 1865 when defences on the 
land side of the isthmus were demolished. Their site is occupied by 
modern houses built in straight streets and a series of regular squares, and 
by a spacious Alameda which now separates these new quarters from the 
old. On the west side of the new town is the semicircular bay of La Concha, 
with its broad, sandy beach which is protected from the open sea by the 
rocky Isla de Santa Clara (148 ft.). The curving promontories of the bay 
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terminate in Monte Urgull on the east and Monte Igueldo (605 ft.) on the 
west. These headlands and Monte Ulia (824 ft.), which lies north-east of 
the eastern suburbs and looks over the city and Pasajes, are all excellent 
view-points. The shores of La Concha are divided into two sandy beaches 
by Pefion Loredo, the termination of the rocky cliff on which is the Real | 
Palacio de Miramar (Fig. 109). 

From early times San Sebastian was a fortress against the French, and 
it has suffered many sieges. Among the more notable was that of July— 
August 1813 when 3,000 French veterans held out for six weeks against a 
strong Anglo-Portuguese force. The town was taken and sacked, but the 
citadel, the Castle of Santa Cruz de la Mota on Monte Urgull, only 
surrendered on honourable terms. The destruction of the ‘old’ town was 
so great that it had to be practically rebuilt. In 1835 the citizens, with the 
help of a British force under Colonel Arbuthnot, withstood a siege of the 
Carlists. 

Probably the chief event in the history of the town was the arrival of 
the Spanish Court in 1886, and subsequently San Sebastian was the 
summer residence of the Royal Family. As the scene of great festivities, 
bull-fights, and bathing, it quickly became the most fashionable holiday 
resort in Spain. To-day the town has some great hotels and a bull-ring 
capable of seating 10,000 spectators. The old Casino on the sea-front 
was being converted into a Town Hall in 1941. 

The only important manufacturing establishment at San Sebastian is a 
rolling-stock factory. The other chief industries are connected with brew- 
ing, flour-milling, and the manufacture of preserves, soap, candles, glass, 
and paper. The factories are situated mainly in the new suburb that has 
sprung up on the right bank of the Urumea. The town is essentially a 
sea-side resort with small local manufactures and considerable fisheries. 

The harbour lies south of the steep slopes of Monte Urgull and immedi- 
ately west of the old town. It is formed by two outer moles and is divided 
by an inner mole into an outer port, a basin, and a tidal basin. The basin 
can take vessels of 11 feet draught and not over 200 feet long and 27 feet 
wide; the rest of the port is shallow and is frequented chiefly by coasting 
and fishing-vessels. The total quayage is said to be 1,210 feet, with 13 
feet alongside at high-water springs. Large vessels with goods for San 
Sebastian are accommodated at Pasajes, which is the commercial port for the 
area. A description of this excellent harbour will be found on pp. 311-315. 

The lifting appliances at San Sebastian comprise 2 steam cranes of I to 
3 tons capacity, 1 crane of 1 to 24 tons capacity, and 1 sheerlegs to lift 
6 tons. The only harbour craft are some small motor fishing vessels. 

The town has good connexions by rail and road with the rest of Spain 
and south-western France. The main Madrid—Irun railway passes through 
the Estacién de Norte, which is on the east bank of the Urumea. By this 
line it is 385 miles to Madrid, 3 miles to the deep-water harbour of 
Pasajes, and just over 11 miles to the Spanish boundary at Irun. Between 
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Alsasua and Irdun the line is double-tracked and electrified. The Estacién 
de Amara, the other station at San Sebastian, is on the west bank of the 
Urumea, and is the terminus of an electric, metre-gauge line to Bilbao 
(714 miles). From Lasarte (5 miles) on this line a metre-gauge steam 
railway leads to Pamplona (534 miles). The latter town may also be reached 
less directly via Alsasua on the main railway. A metre-gauge electric 
tramway runs to Irun-Hendaye (134 miles) and to Hernani (64 miles) 
from the Calle de Pefaflorida, there being no terminal station in San 
Sebastian. Another local electric tramway leaves the Alameda for Lasarte 
and Tolosa (16 miles). 

The road communications follow much the same course as the railways. 
First-class roads lead to Irtin (11 miles), Madrid (292 miles), and Bilbao 
(72 miles). 


SANTANDER. Population 85,117. Altitude: mostly below 120 feet. Provin- 
cial capital; seat of a bishop. Plan on p. 328. 


Santander combines the functions of a port, an industrial city, and a 
fashionable sea-side resort. It is mainly modern, but the older parts near 
the cathedral have narrow streets with a distinctly Spanish appearance. 
The bathing-beach at Sardinero, north of the main town, is much fre- 
quented in summer and has given rise to several luxurious hotels. The 
Palacio Real, on the summit of the headland of La Magdalena, was 
formerly one of the favourite residences of the Spanish royal family. 

Details of the site, history, and importance, industrial and commercial, 
of Santander are given on pages 324-329. The two railway stations—del 
Norte for Madrid, and de la Costa for Oviedo and Bilbao—adjoin each 
other on the west side of the town. Some miles away are the town of 
Santillana and the caves of Altamira, with their remarkable prehistoric 
paintings which are the finest of their age yet discovered. 


SANTIAGO. Population 38,270. Altitude 866 feet. In the province of 
Corunna; seat of an archbishop; university town. Photo. 192. 


Santiago is built on a hill surrounded by a range of mountains which 
forms the watershed between the Tambre valley in the north and the Ulla 
valley in the south. The hill, which forms the eastern end of Monte 
Pedroso, is set in the midst of a green, narrow plain, watered by the small 
streams of Sar and Sarela, and occupied by small hamlets of granite and 
brown tiles, lying amongst great vine trellises, fruit-trees, and maize-fields. 

Santiago is primarily an ecclesiastical city, and has a cathedral and 
university. Its fame rested on the supposed discovery of the body of 
St. James the Great, on the site of Santiago, by ‘Theodimir, Bishop of 
Iria Flavia, in 813. From 874 to 899 a cathedral was built there, and the 
city rapidly grew up around it. This was destroyed by the Moors in 997, 
but the city was recaptured by the Christians and the cathedral rebuilt in 
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1100-1130. Santiago then became one of the most important pilgrimage 
centres in Europe, and a focus for the art and chivalry of Spain. In 1386 
John of Gaunt was crowned at Santiago, after invading Galicia to claim 
the throne of Castile for his wife, daughter of Pedro the Cruel. The fame 
of the city waned after the Reformation, when the pilgrimage movement 
lost its force, and Santiago became a small cathedral town. 

Santiago is a compact settlement, with its houses built mainly of grey 
granite. Many of the streets are narrow and winding, and are paved with 
large granite slabs. Low irregular arcades run along the sides of the houses. 
Two of the wider streets, the Rua de Villar and the Rua Nueva, lead from 
the south of the town towards the cathedral, which forms one side of the 
famous Plaza de Alfonso XII. The university, which was founded in 1532, 
lies to the south-east of the city. ‘The market-place lies in the south-west, 
in the Paseo de la Herradura, above which the city rises like one immense 
granite building, with its many church towers and sombre convents. 

Santiago is a market town for the surrounding folds of Galician country- 
side and has several small industries, including brewing, the distillation of 
spirits, the manufacture of linen, paper, soap, chocolate, and matches. 
The silversmiths’ work was formerly very famous, but is of little importance 
to-day. 

Santiago is on the railway from Redondela (75 miles) on the Vigo line 
to Corunna. This line will eventually be extended to Orense and Zamora. 
The railway station lies half a mile away to the south-west. The road 
system is comparatively good and joins Santiago to all parts of Galicia; a 
main road runs south to Pontevedra (35 miles) and north to Corunna 
(40 miles), whilst good secondary roads run east to Lugo (62 miles) and 
south-east to Orense (68 miles). 


SaRaGossa. Population 173,987. Altitude 656 feet. Provincial capital; 
seat of an archbishop; university town; headquarters of a Military 
Region. Photo. 193. 


Saragossa, the great city and capital of Aragon and the Ebro valley, lies 
on the right bank of the Ebro at its confluence with the Huerva, which 
bounds the city on the south. Around the city extends an oasis of highly 
cultivated land watered by numerous irrigation canals led off from the 
Ebro and the Imperial Canal; it is a plain of ploughland, orchards, and 
maize-fields, from which the town, with its two yellow brick cathedrals, 
with coloured domes and tall slender towers, stands out conspicuously. 
Away from the irrigated land, the desolate sparsely populated plains of 
Aragon stretch westwards towards the Sierra del Moncayo and the Iberic 
mountains, and northwards towards the Pyrenees. The climate is extreme, 
the mean monthly range of temperature sometimes being as high as 50° F. 
Sudden gales from the Castilian plateaux make the weather variable and 
unpleasant. 

Saragossa was an important colony during the Roman occupation, its 
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name being a corrupted form of Caesaraugusta. It was then the main 
military and commercial centre in the Ebro valley. In the eighth century it 
was captured by the Moors, who were not expelled till 1118 after a long, 
desperate siege. Under the Christians it enjoyed great prosperity as the 
capital of Aragon; its importance was somewhat diminished after the 
removal of the court in the fifteenth century. In the famous siege of 
Saragossa during the Peninsular War in 1808-1809 the city held out against 
an army of 30,000 French for over two months. 

The greater part of the city is spread out along the southern bank of the 
Ebro; the small suburb, Arrabal, with the Northern Company’s railway 
station, lies on the farther bank. Two road bridges cross the river in the 
east, and a railway bridge lies on the west. The northern district of the 
main city, which rises from the bank of the river, is the old quarter, 
roughly bounded on the south by the Calle del Coso, an important artery 
and, business road. In this area the two cathedrals and the old castle, La 
Aljaferia, are connected by a maze of narrow cobbled streets. The 
southern quarter is the modern town, with factories and recent buildings 
flanking wide streets: it extends southwards to the residential suburb of 
Torrero. 

Saragossa, as the regional capital of Aragon, has a very important trade 
in agricultural produce, particularly in wheat and wool. Its position as a 
first-class route centre has facilitated its commercial supremacy in the 
region. It is an active industrial centre making machinery, leather goods, 
glass, chocolates, soap, and candles; it also has small iron-foundries, 
distilleries, and refineries for beet-sugar and olive-oil. 

Saragossa owes much of its present-day importance to its excellent road 
and rail communications. It is a great railway junction, being the central 
point on three main routes. There are four railway stations here, extensive 
sidings, and reserve rolling-stock. From the north-west the main line 
from Bilbao runs into the Arrabal station on the north bank, which is 
connected by a loop-line, crossing the Ebro, to the M.Z.A. railway station, 
Sepulcre, on the south bank. Bilbao is 214 miles by rail. From Saragossa 
this Bilbao line continues through Zuera (16 miles) to Lérida (114 miles) 
and runs thence to Barcelona and Tarragona. At Zuera a main line runs 
north to Canfranc (81 miles from Zuera), on the French frontier, con- 
necting Saragossa directly with the one railway through the Central 
Pyrenees. From the south-west the main line from Madrid (212 miles) 
through Calatayud (60 miles) enters the Sepulcre M.Z.A. station. It con- 
tinues along the south bank of the Ebro through Caspe (75 miles) to Reus 
and the T'arragona—Barcelona network. A broad-gauge line to the south 
runs through Caminreal (76 miles) to Valencia and the east coast. There 
is also a narrow-gauge line running south for 78 miles to the lignite-mining 
district of Utrillas. 

The road network through Saragossa is also good; Saragossa stands 
midway on the main Barcelona (188 miles) to Madrid road (200 miles); 
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there are also good roads to Tudela (52 miles) up the Ebro valley, to Huesca 
(45 miles), and to Alcafiiz (65 miles). f 


Srcovia. Population 18,027. Altitude 3,274 feet. Provincial capital; seat 
of a bishop. Photo. 194. 


Segovia, a small regional capital, guards an important routeway to 
Madrid through the Sierra de Guadarrama. In the north lies the plateau 
of the Meseta, with its extensively cultivated cereal lands and forests of 
pine on the sandy soils. In the south the Sierra de Guadarrama rise 
steeply to 7,800 feet and send cattle and forest products from its pine and 
oak woods to the Madrid market. The site of Segovia is an isolated rocky 
height which rises 300 feet above the ravines of two small rivers, the 
Eresma in the north and the Clamores in the south, which unite in the 
west at the foot of the Alcazar. 

The history of Segovia has run the normal course of a fortress town in 
Castile. The site was first occupied by the Iberians, and the town was of 
importance in Roman and Visigoth times. After the Moorish occupation 
which ended about 1085 the town was repeopled, principally from the 
Galician provinces. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries Segovia was 
frequently used as the meeting-place of the Cortes, and later was the home 
of the Spanish mint. During this period it was one of the main centres of 
the Castilian woollen industry, and the Segovian cabafia (the flocks of 
sheep) were amongst the largest in Spain. The manufacture of woollen 
fabrics in the region thus centred on Segovia, and was the staple of its 
prosperity. Segovia declined as the power of Castile receded, and was 
of importance later only in the Carlist wars, when in 1837 it was twice 
captured but eventually abandoned by the Carlists. 

The town is still surrounded by its fortress walls, which in the north 
and south are almost intact; the old fortress (Alcazar) overlooking the 
confluence of the Eresma and Clamores occupies the steep western edge of 
the town. The cathedral lies to the south above the ravine of the Clamores, 
and has a conspicuous tower rising from a medley of narrow and irregular 
streets. A slight depression separates this ancient quarter from the suburbs 
in the east. It is crossed by the massive Roman aqueduct, over 800 yards 
long, which brings water from the Rfofrio, 10 miles away, to the city. ‘The 
aqueduct is constructed of Guadarrama granite, without mortar. 

Segovia is a regional market town for an extensive but poor agricultural 
area. It attracts a considerable tourist traffic. Its famous cloth-making 
industries are now almost extinct. It is on the Villalba—-Medina loop of the 
main Madrid—Valladolid railway. The electrification of the Madrid— 
Segovia section (63 miles) was nearly completed in 1943. The railway 
station lies at the south-eastern edge of the town. A good network of 
secondary roads surrounds the city, providing direct connexions with 
Madrid (55 miles), Avila (38 miles) in the south-west, Valladolid (68 miles), 
in the north-west, and Sepulveda (33 miles) on the main Burgos road. 
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SEVILLE (SEVILLA). Population 228,729. Altitude 30-65 feet. Provincial 
capital; seat of an archbishop; university town; headquarters of a 
Military Region; main port of the plain of Andalusia. Plan on p. 362. 


Seville, the fourth most populous city in Spain, is of great importance 
for its commerce, industries, and cultural attractions. The riverine site, 
70 miles from the sea, on the left bank of the Guadalquivir, is described 
together with the trade, port, manufactures, and communications of the 
city on pp. 358-363. Its place in Spanish life and history can scarcely be 
adequately summarized. One of the most characteristic cities of southern 
Spain, it is rich in imposing buildings and fine mansions, in works of art 
and in historic associations. Its cathedral, Giralda, and Alcazar are among 
the famous buildings of Spain; it was the birthplace of Velazquez and 
Murillo; and to it Columbus and Pizarro brought back their tidings of the 
New World. Its religious functions, notably those of Holy Week, are 
unrivalled even by Rome; it is the classic home of bull-fighting and has an 
animated street life, especially during the ferza in the third week of April. 
Among the many interesting memorials is the tomb of Columbus in the 
cathedral. Probably the finest view of the city is that from the Giralda. 

The newer quarters, especially on the south, are modern and open, while 
the older parts retain their narrow, tortuous streets and large mansions 
with cool courts and gardens. The houses frequently have an entrance 
porch with an open-work iron gate, and windows protected with iron 
gratings. Another common architectural feature is the rectangular inner 
patio, with a fountain in the centre and a veranda on pillars at the sides 
that is covered by an awning in summer and so converted into a drawing- 
room. 

There are three railway stations in Seville. The largest, the Plaza de 
Armas station or Estacién de Cordoba, is on the west side of the city near 
the Guadalquivir and gives connexions to the north and west. The 
Estacion de Cadiz, at San Bernardo, in the south-east of the city is the 
station for lines to the south and south-east. Just south of the latter is 
the much smaller Estacién de Enramadilla which is the terminus of the 
Seville-Carmona railway. 


Sorta. Population 10,098. Altitude 3,445 feet. Provincial capital. 


Soria, the smallest of the provincial capitals, lies in the poor barren 
country of the Iberic mountains, on the right bank of the upper Douro. 
It is the centre of the Meseta Soriana, enclosed on all sides by mountain 
and high plateau country, the Sierra de Cebollera in the north-west rising 

to over 7,000 feet. The country is practically without trees, but is famous 
for its cattle. 

Soria is essentially a medieval town, with many churches, such as that 
of San Pedro, and Santa Maria la Mayor. From the bridge across the 
Douro, picturesque steep streets, the Calle de la Zapateria and the Calle 
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Real, go up to the Collado, the principal street of the town. The ruins of 
the Iberian fortress of Numantia lie 5 miles north of Soria on a hill over- 
looking the confluence of the Tera with the Douro. Soria is now only a 
large village, and its population is essentially agricultural. It is very remote 
from the centres of dense population. Railways from Calatayud (60 miles) — 
to Burgos (97 miles) and from Castején to Torralba and Ariza cross at 
Soria and do much to relieve its isolation. A good secondary road system 
radiates from Soria, routes running north to Logrofio (65 miles), north- 
west to Burgos (g1 miles), south to Almazan (22 miles) and Madrid 
(141 miles), south-east to Calatayud (s7 miles) and so to Valencia. 


TARRAGONA. Population 30,747. Altitude 30-226 feet. Provincial capital ; 
second port of Catalonia. Plan on p. 395. 


Tarragona was founded on a limestone rock, about 226 feet high, which 
rises abruptly from a narrow coastal plain about 1 mile east of the mouth 
of the Rio Francolf. A detailed description of its site, growth, and impor- 
tance is given on pages 393-399. 

The old hill-top town is still partly surrounded by cyclopean walls which 
command extensive views of the Catalan coasts from Barcelona to the Ebro 
delta. Here the chief building is the cathedral, which was begun in the 
early eleventh century. 

The new town lies on the lower land south-west of the old and is 
separated from it by the Rambla de Pablo Iglesias. Parallel with this 
street is the wide tree-lined Rambla del 14 de Abril, which is the main 
thoroughfare of the new town. ‘The few factories at Tarragona are in this 
quarter; one making Chartreuse liqueurs in the Plaza de los Artilleros lies 
just north of the port. 

The only railway station is east of the new town, near the beach about 
midway between the old town and the port. The connexions to Barcelona 
and Lérida by rail and road are described on page 396. 


Tarrasa. Population 39,975. Altitude about 951 feet. In the province of 
Barcelona. 


Tarrasa stands in the narrow plain of the Robi, a left-bank tributary of 
the Llobregat, surrounded by hilly country which rises to 3,586 feet in the 
mountain of San Llorens del Munt to the north. This mountain, like 
much of the neighbourhood, is made of limestone, and is riddled with 
caves and eroded into fantastic shapes. Tarrasa forms part of the dense 
industrial agglomeration of the Barcelona region, and is closely connected 
with the development of the wool-weaving town of Sabadell 6 miles to the 
east. 

Tarrasa was the seat of a bishopric from the fifth century to the Moorish 
invasion, when the town was razed to the ground. It was rebuilt by the 
Christians, but retains few of its old buildings, the most interesting being 
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the church of San Miguel in the north-western suburb of San Pedro. 
Tarrasa is mainly a modern industrial town, and is particularly important 
for its wool manufactures and cloth production. Together with Sabadell, 
it has over half of the spindles and wool-workers in Spain. The town is 
also noted for its fine bread, and is the centre for the grain, wine, oil, and 
fruit produced in the neighbourhood. It has an industrial institute and a 
municipal farm founded in 1885 for experiments in viticulture. 

Tarrasa is on the close network of communications round Barcelona, 
being on the main electrified railway between Manresa (19 miles) and 
Barcelona (21 miles), and the terminus of a branch of an electrified 
suburban line from Barcelona. Secondary roads connect the town with 
Sabadell (6 miles) and Barcelona (21 miles). 


TERUEL. Population 13,534. Altitude 3,005 feet. Provincial capital; seat 
of a bishop. 7 


Teruel occupies a commanding position in the Iberic mountains, being 
at the confluence of the Guadalaviar, which flows down from the Sierra de 
Albarracin in the west, and the Alfambre, whose valley gives access to the 
north. The two rivers flow southwards between the Sierra de Javallon 
(5,549 ft.) and the Sierra de Javalambre (6,625 ft.) and are known as the 
Turia. The small tributary valley of the Motares running north-westwards 
from Teruel gives access to the Jiloca valley which provides one of the 
main natural routeways of this region and connects Teruel to Calatayud. 
The country is wild and high plateau land, which has a general level of 
3,000 feet with flat-topped sierras rising 2,000—3,000 feet above it. Much 
of it is barren clay country with few and scattered patches of trees. Teruel 
itself lies on the left bank of the Turia, half a mile below the confluence 
between the Guadalaviar and Alfambre, and is surrounded by a small but 
well-cultivated vega. 

The town is a compact settlement which has not expanded greatly 
beyond its old encircling walls. ‘The centre of the town has narrow and 
dark streets enclosed by half-ruined medieval houses. ‘The main suburbs 
extend in the north-east and along the Calatayud road. ‘Teruel as a whole 
is a typical brick-built town of Aragon, and has some fine mudéjar towers, 
notably those of San Martin. A fine 140-arched aqueduct erected by 
Bedal in 1555-1560 still brings water to the city. 

Teruel, scarcely more than a village in size, acts as the market centre and 
provincial capital for a wide expanse of poor, thinly peopled plateau country. 
The main products are wool and wheat. A factory manufacturing synthetic 
nitrogen has recently been built. As a route centre ‘Teruel has considerable 
importance, commanding through roads and railways between the Ebro 
basin and the Valencian huerta. The main central Aragon railway runs to 
Teruel from Valencia (101 miles) and continues’ thence to Calatayud 
(83 miles). A line has also been projected to join Teruel with Utiel in the 
south. A private mineral line runs about 3 miles to the north of ‘Teruel, 
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transporting iron-ore from the mines at Ojos Negros to the coast at 
Sagunto. Teruel is on the main road between Valencia (88 miles), Monreal 
del Campo (35 miles), and Calatayud, which, like the railway, follows the 
Jiloca valley. A secondary road also runs south-west to Cuenca (g2 miles). 


To tEpo. Population 27,443. Altitude 1,500-1,800 feet. Provincial capital ; 
seat of Primate Archbishop of Spain. Photo. 195. 


Toledo occupies a rugged promontory of granite, washed on all sides 
except the north by the ‘Tagus, which here flows swiftly in a deep, pre- 
cipitous gorge. The steep edges of the headland drop sharply between 
150 feet and 200 feet to the river's edge; the summit of the headland is 
about 340 feet above river-level. Towards the north the town overlooks 
the desolate plateau of New Castile; south of the Tagus it faces the bare 
Montes de Toledo. From a distance it looks like a vast fortress of granite 
almost encircled by the river and dominated by the cathedral and Alcazar. 

Toledo is of great antiquity. It was small but well-fortified when it was 
captured by the Romans in 192 B.C. Later the Goths made it their capital 
and, contrary to custom, spared the Roman walls. After its capture by the 
Moors in 714 Toledo became a great centre of trade and learning. Upon 
its reconquest by Alfonso VI in 1085 the town was made the capital of 
Christian Spain and the main bulwark against the Moors. In 1560 Philip IJ 
transferred the Court to Madrid and the commercial and political decline 
of Toledo began. The expulsion of the Moriscos by Philip III hastened 
the decay which continued until, with the dissolution of the university 
(1845) and the dwindling of the weapon trade, the town became little more 
than a museum of Gothic and medieval architecture. 

To-day the Royal. Weapon factory is a small concern and has only a 
minor output of small-arms, including damascened articles. The magni- 
ficent Gothic cathedral and numerous ancient buildings attract tourists and 
provide Toledo with its main industry. , 

The town is essentially medieval in aspect and is congested even by 
Spanish standards. ‘There are few plazas and most of the steep, tortuous 
alleys are too narrow for wheeled traffic. 

Toledo is on a loop that joins the Madrid—Plasencia railway at Bargas 
to the Madrid—Ciudad Real route at Algodor and to the Madrid— 
Valdepefias route at Castillejo. The station is in the north-east of the 
city, nearly a mile from the eastern bank of the Tagus. By rail the most 
direct route to Madrid is 48 miles, but the longer route (563 miles) via 
Aranjuez is much the quicker as it has express services. 

By road Madrid is 43 miles and Ciudad Real 72 miles. There are three 
road bridges across the Tagus gorge at Toledo; east of the town are the 
Puente de Alcantara, dating from the thirteenth century, and the Puente 
Nuevo, both of which give access to the station ; the only crossing west of 
the town is the Puente de San Martin, a high, narrow bridge of five spans 
with a defensive tower at each end. 
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Tortosa. Population 35,865. Altitude 26-66 feet. In the province 
of ‘Tarragona; small river-port. | 


Tortosa stands mainly on the left bank of the Ebro at about 27 miles 
from the mouth of the river. The houses occupy the lower slopes of a hill 
that rises eastwards sharply to 1,260 feet within 2 miles of the town. The 
Ebro at this point impinges on the eastern valley slopes and leaves on its 
western bank a flood-plain about 1 mile wide. The flat valley-floor is under 
irrigated crops, while the steep slopes on either side of it, which comprise 
the so-called gorge, are mainly under olive and vine. About g miles down- 
stream from Tortosa the Ebro leaves its gorge and begins its course over 
the marshy, alluvial lands of the delta. 

The settlement, which was a colony with a mint in Roman times, rose 
to importance under the Moors as it was the key town on the Ebro gorge. 
It was finally recaptured in 1148 at the request of the Pope because pirates 
from the town were preying on Italian commerce. In later centuries 
Tortosa was besieged and captured several times, but it still retains several 
fourteenth-century buildings, including the cathedral, Bishop’s palace, 
and the Lonja. To-day it is mainly a walled town with narrow, crooked 
streets, in which the houses are massively built of granite. Some quarters 
have been rebuilt, and there is a modern suburb on the west bank of the 
Ebro. 

The town is important as a river-crossing and as a small river-port and 
agricultural centre. It has manufactures of paper, hats, leather, porcelain, 
soap, and of ornaments made from palm leaves. There are quarries for 
marble and alabaster near the town. ‘Tortosa is accessible for small sea- 
going vessels up to roughly 100 tons. The chief difficulty of navigation is 
the changeable bar at the main mouth of the delta, which out of flood 
season has a maximum depth of only 44 feet. The trade consists largely of 
olive-oil, esparto, fruits, and liquorice. There is also a certain amount of 
fishing in the river. 

The main connexions of Tortosa are along the coast to Tarragona 
(about 52 miles) and to Valencia (about 126 miles). The main Barcelona— 
Valencia railway turns up the Ebro valley as far as Tortosa where it crosses 
the river by means of a long, trellis-girder iron bridge and then bends 
sharply southwards along the opposite bank. A railway leading from 
Tortosa up the Ebro valley to Alcafiiz has recently been completed. There 
is also a narrow-gauge line from the town to La Cava (16 miles) on the 
coast of the Ebro delta. 

The main road from Tarragona to Valencia passes through Tortosa, 
though there is a bridge at Amposta, 9 miles nearer the coast. The road 
connexions into the Ebro basin are second class only. 

River traffic is limited to small sea-going vessels, although the Ebro at 
Tortosa is 240 yards wide and, at times of normal flow, nearly 13 feet deep. 
River steamers ply regularly between the town and Amposta. Owing to 
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the shallowness of the bar, long-distance navigation is practically restricted 
to flat-bottomed vessels, especially adapted for the river. 


VALDEPENAS. Population 26,002. Altitude 2,300 feet. In the province of 
Ciudad Real. | 


Valdepefias is in the eastern part of the Campo de Calatrava, an undu- 
lating plateau which is more wooded and fertile than the flat, calcined 
plains to the north. South of the town the Campo grades into the rugged, 
matorral-clad uplands of the Sierra Morena. 

The actual site is the valley of a small stream just before it enters the 
right bank of the Rio Jabaldn, a tributary of the Guadiana. The neighbour- — 
hood is thinly wooded with oak and scrub; along the watercourses are 
huertas, while most of the gentler slopes are covered with immense 
vineyards. . ‘ 

Valdepefias developed rapidly in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, largely as a result of improvements in its rail and road communi- 
cations; in this period its population was nearly doubled. The town 
contains distilleries, tanneries, and flour-mills, but its trade is chiefly in 
the red wines for which the district is famous throughout Spain. There 
are great wine cellars (bodegas) in the district and hot mineral springs. 

The town is also of some importance as a route centre. The main 
Madrid—Baeza railway passes through Valdepefias, whence the double- 
track line from Madrid (140 miles) continues as single-track to Baeza 
(56 miles) and so to the plain of Andalusia. In addition a narrow-gauge 
railway runs to the coal- and lead-mining centre of Puertollano (93 miles). 
The two stations for these lines are close together on the north-west side 
of the town. 

For roads Valdepefias is of great local importance. It is on the main 
route south from Madrid and is the meeting-place of several secondary 
roads in the Campo de Calatrava. 


VALENCIA. Population 320,193. Altitude 30-55 feet. Provincial capital; 
seat of an archbishop; university town; headquarters of a Military 
Region; second most important port for trade and passengers on 
Mediterranean coast of Spain. Plan on p. 390. 


Valencia, the third largest city in Spain, stands on the banks of the 
Turia about 3 miles inland from its port of El Grao. The old town arose 
within a loop of the river, but the houses to-day have spread to both banks. 
Details of the site and growth of the city are given on pages 388-392. 

The town has been partly modernized and rebuilt in recent years and 
its walls have been demolished. Yet in the old quarters many narrow 
streets, low houses, and some defence towers survive. Here are the cathe- 
dral, which was begun in 1262 on the site of a Roman structure, the Lonja 
or Silk Exchange, the art gallery, the university, and the chief public 
buildings of the city. The art gallery (Museo Provincial de Pinturas) is 
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second in Spain to the Prado at Madrid and is especially rich in paintings 
of the Valencian School. The characteristic features of this part of the 
city are the bright, azulejo roofs of the churches and the gay awnings 
shading the house-windows from the sun. 

Outside the line of the old walls, and especially to the south, stretch the 
modern quarters, which consist partly of broad, well-paved streets lined 
with large blocks of houses, seven or eight stories high. Cutting diagonally 
across the rectangular plan of the southern suburbs is the Gran Via which 
diverges from near the Estacién del Norte, north-westwards and north- 
eastwards to the banks of the ‘Turia. 

Excellent views of Valencia may be had from the summit of Torres de 
Serranos, a fourteenth-century town gate, and from the bell-tower of the 
cathedral, called the Miguelete, whence the view extends over the flat 
huerta on the one side to the mountains and on the other to the sea. 

The industrial and commercial importance of Valencia is considerable, 
and the town also plays a large part in the cultural life of eastern Spain. 
The main fiestas are on 18 and 19 March, in Holy Week, and on Corpus 
Christi; the chief feria lasts from the end of July to early August. 

There are five terminal railway stations in Valencia, each with engine 
and carriage sheds and other facilities. The Estacion del Norte, which is 
just south of the old town, next to the bull-ring, gives connexions to Madrid, 
Barcelona, and tothe south. The Estacion Central (Ferrocarriles Econdmicos) 
is in the north beyond the Turia; it serves the narrow-gauge railways to 
Liria, Rafelbufiol, and El Grao. The Estacion de Aragon, or de Liria, the 
terminus of a broad-gauge line to Liria via Manises, is just west of the 
old town. ‘The Central de Aragon, which is in the north-east suburbs beyond 
the Turia, has lines to Teruel and Saragossa, and a branch to El Grao. 
Finally, the Estacién de Jesus, which is just south-west of the Estacién del 
Norte, is the terminus of a narrow-gauge line to Villanueva de Castellon. 
The gradual improvement of the connexions of Valencia with the rest of 
Spain and the possibility in the near future of a direct connexion with 
Madrid are discussed on pages 480 and 512. 


VALLADOLID. Population g1,08g. Altitude 2,412 feet. Provincial capital ; 
seat of a bishop; university town. Photo. 196. 


Valladolid is placed almost in the centre of the northern Meseta near 
the convergence of the upper Douro and several of its chief headstreams. 
The actual site is on a plain at the confluence of the Esgueva with the much 
larger Pisuerga. The town was until recent years confined to the land 
between these rivers; the modern suburbs, however, have expanded south 
of the Esgueva. To-day the built-up area is still almost entirely restricted 
to the left or east bank of the Pisuerga. 

After the conquest of Granada in 1492, Valladolid rivalled Burgos as the 
seat of the Castilian monarchs, and Ferdinand and Isabella were married 
here. The town declined when, in the sixteenth century, the Court was 
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permanently removed to Madrid. In the years 1808-1809 Valladolid was 
severely sacked and greatly damaged by the French. Consequently, the 
city is modern in general appearance, although it has retained some fine 
sixteenth-century buildings, including the cathedral. 

In addition to its large trade in wheat, Valladolid has a number of 
manufacturing industries; the chief establishments are locomotive and 
rolling-stock repair shops, iron foundries, potteries, and wool and cloth 
mills. A factory manufacturing synthetic nitrogen has recently been built. 
The manufacture of silver-ware, formerly of much importance, has 
declined. 

The central position has made Valladolid the focus of many routes. It is 
on the main railway from Madrid to Irun, being 155 miles from the capital 
and 243 miles from the frontier. It is also the junction for a broad-gauge 
line which runs due eastwards to Ariza (159 miles), which is on the main 
Madrid—Barcelona railway. A narrow-gauge line runs from Valladolid 
north-westwards to Medina de Rioseco and Palanquinos. 

The main railway station in the town (Estacidn del Norte) is in the 
extreme southern suburbs beyond the Esgueva. Just west of this station 
is the Estacién de Béjar, whence the narrow-gauge line to Medina de 
Rioseco proceeds to the north-west of the town before crossing the 
Pisuerga to the Estacidn S. Bartolomé on the west bank. 

‘The main roads follow much the same routes as the railways. The chief 
first-class connexions are to Burgos (75 miles), Leén (82 miles), Salamanca 
(71 miles), and Montuerga (42 miles), which is on the most direct route to 
Madrid (120 miles). 


VELEZ-MAuaGa. Population 27,564. Altitude approximately 300 feet. 
In the province of Malaga. 


At the southern foot of the Sierras de Alhama and ‘Tejeda in the south 
of Malaga province there are several coastal huertas, or vegas, with a 
luxuriant tropical cultivation. One of the most extensive of these is at 
~ Vélez-Malaga, about 20 miles east of Malaga city. The town stands on the 
slope of a hill at about 3 miles from the coast. Immediately west and south 
of it stretches the valley of the Vélez, whose water, although often failing 
in summer, supports a rich vegetation of sugar-cane, sweet potato, indigo, 
vine, orange, palm, aloe, and prickly pear. Inland to the north, the land 
rises to nearly 6,800 feet in the Sierra ‘Tejeda within 8 miles of the town. 
These high ridges, with the peaks that are snow-clad for the greater part 
of the year, give rise to the headstreams of the Vélez, one of which affords 
the only route northwards from this area. 

The history and growth of Vélez-Malaga depend on the vega and on the 
route over the sierras to Granada. As a fortress the town played a con- 
siderable part in the time of the Moors and was not finally recaptured until 
about 1482. The ruins of a castle and the remains of a mosque in the 
church of Santa Marfa are the chief buildings that survive from the 
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old Moorish town. In December 1884 the neighbourhood was greatly 
devastated by an earthquake. 

Agricultural activities are still the mainstay of the area, the chief crops 
being sugar-cane and the vine and the chief manufactures sugar and 
olive-oil. The place, however, has a local reputation for gingerbread 
(mostachon). , 

Vélez-Malaga is only on secondary routes to-day. It is 3 miles north 
of ‘Torre del Mar, which is on the main coastal road from Malaga to 
Almeria. From Torre del Mar, Malaga is nearly 19} miles and Almeria 
1184 miles. A secondary road leads northwards over difficult country to 
Alhama (30 miles) and Granada (614 miles). Near Alhama there are noted 
thermal nitrogenous baths (115° F.) with two seasons from May—June and 
September—October. A metre-gauge railway runs from Malaga along the 
coast to Torre del Mar and then turns inland continuing 20 miles beyond 
Vélez-Malaga to Ventas de Zafarraya. 

There is no port of any kind on the coast of this vega, since the estuary 
of the Vélez is very shallow. There is, however, excellent shelter for all 
classes of vessels, with a depth of about 33 feet, off the village of Torre del 
Mar, near to which there is also a sandy beach suitable for landing. 


Vico. Population 65,012. Altitude about 100 feet. In the province of 
Pontevedra; chief port of call of Atlantic Spain. Plan on p. 351. 


The old parts of Vigo occupy the steep lower slopes of a ridge which is 
dominated by the Castillo de Castro (463 ft.). From the waterfront a net- 
work of narrow, winding lanes ascends the hill-side. The streets are well 
paved and are lined with granite houses, many of which are tarred on the 
windward side to resist the damp. Below the old town is the Darsena del 
Berbés or fishing-harbour, which is partly encircled by arcaded dwellings. 

The newer quarters of Vigo have been built on the level ground east of 
the ridge on which the old town stands. Here the streets are wide and the 
built-up area more extensive; arcaded fronts are frequent, and grey granite 
is the usual building-stone. 

The main quays of the port and the chief factories, especially those for 
the curing and preserving of fish, lie to the north of the new town. Details 
of the site, industries, and commerce of Vigo are given on pages 349-352. 

The terminal railway station is in the extreme south-eastern suburbs 
about three-quarters of a mile from the main town. Tramways run from 
the station to the harbour. The somewhat isolated position of Vigo and its 
connexions with central Spain are discussed on pp. 352-353. 


Vitoria. Population 40,641. Altitude 1,720 feet. Provincial capital of 
Alava; seat of a bishop. 
Vitoria is in the most extensive area of flat land in the hilly country 
between the western Pyrenees and the Cantabrian mountains. It controls 
the main east-west depression in this area and consequently is athwart the 
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chief route between Madrid and Irun. The old parts of the town occupy 
a hill (about 1,730 ft.) near the left bank of the Rio Zadorra about 20 miles 
above its confluence with the Ebro. This quarter consists mainly of narrow 
lanes and old mansions; it contains the fourteenth-century cathedral and 
the twelfth-century church of San Miguel. A newer town, with wide 
regularly planned streets, shady promenades, and an arcaded market-place, 
has arisen on the level ground south of the hill-top fortress. 

Vitoria was founded before A.D. 600 and was fortified by the twelfth 
century. The town is best known to the British for the battle of June 1813 
after which Wellington drove out the remainder of Napoleon’s forces from 
Spain. The battlefield is about 4 miles to the west-south-west, on both 
sides of the road to Nanclares. Vitoria has grown rapidly since 1875, and 
to-day is the market and administrative centre of a populous rural area of 
the Basque country. 

The town, except for its communications, is mainly of local importance. 
It is the centre for a trade in wine and wool, and has small industries in 
paper-making, cabinet-making, tanning, and the manufacture of earthen- 
ware. 

Vitoria is on the main Madrid—Irin railway, being 305 miles from the 
capital and go miles from the French boundary. It is also the junction of 
electrified narrow-gauge lines south-east to Estella (434 miles) and north- 
east to Mecolalde (373 miles). The latter station has connexions with San 
Sebastian and Bilbao. 

The chief roads of Vitoria lead to Burgos (70 miles) and (via 
Alsasua) to San Sebastian (71 miles). ‘There is a fairly complete network 
of secondary roads leading south to towns in the upper Ebro valley and 
north to the Cantabrian coast. 


YeEcLA. Population 26,410. Altitude 1,960 feet. In the province of 
Murcia. 


Yecla is situated in the plateau country of the extreme north of Murcia 
province. ‘The houses mainly occupy the western slopes of Monte Castillo, 
a low hill which rises above the left bank of the Arroyo del Jua (or Yecla), 
a tributary of the lower Segura. The higher areas of the neighbourhood 
(2,300 ft. to 3,500 ft.) are clad with pines, evergreen oaks, or with expanses 
of matorral; the lower slopes and riverine areas, especially where water is 
available for irrigation, are under crops. 

The chief buildings of the town are a half-ruined citadel, a modern 
parish church, and a town hall standing in a fine arcaded square. The 
present town is largely a creation of the last hundred years. 

Its main trade is in local agricultural produce, of which grain, wine, 
olive-oil, and esparto grass are the chief. 

Yecla is on the metre-gauge railway that runs from the Madrid—Carta- 
gena line at Cieza 53 miles to the Madrid—Alicante line at Villena. This 
route is the only rail connexion of the town. 
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Other communications are restricted to roads below the secondary 
standard. The nearest main road is that from Madrid to Cartagena which 
is 33 miles to the south. By road Madrid is 219 miles to the north-west, 
Alicante 51 miles to the east, and Murcia 55 miles to the south. 


ZaMorA. Population 21,557. Altitude 2,132 feet. Provincial capital of its 
province; seat of a bishop. Photo. 197. 


»Zamora, once a key city of Leon, as it lies only 25 miles from the 
Portuguese frontier, occupies the folds of a low hill on the right bank of 
the Douro, 2 miles below its confluence with the Araduey. The small 
suburbs of Cabanales and Pinilla lie on the southern bank. Two bridges 
cross the Douro, which is here about 650 feet wide, the medieval 16-arched 
bridge in the west, and the Puente Nuevo in the east. 

Zamora owed its medieval importance to its strategic position on the 
Douro. Its possession was disputed fiercely from the eighth to tenth 
century between the Moors and the Christians. In the fifteenth century 
it was captured by the Portuguese, but was retaken in 1476 by Ferdinand 
the Catholic. Its main buildings are all of medieval origin, the old citadel 
and the cathedral lying in the west. 

The town is now no more than a large agricultural village, serving as the 
market for the comparatively fertile lands of the Douro valley, and for the 
wine-producing Tierra del Vinos in the south. The railway from Plasencia 
through Salamanca (41 miles) passes Zamora on its way north to Astorga 
(74 miles) and the Galician railway system. There is also a branch line 
from Medina del Campo (56 miles) to Zamora, which it is proposed to 
extend from Zamora to Corunna. Zamora is on the main Salamanca 
(39 miles) to Galicia road, and on a branch road to Valladolid in the east 
(60 miles). 


APPENDIX B 
THE FRANCO-SPANISH BOUNDARY 


Tue Franco-Spanish boundary, stretching between the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean coasts, is 421 miles (677 km.) long. It runs throughout its 
length in the Pyrenean region, and for long distances follows the maig 
watershed. The Pyrenees are, in fact, a familiar example of a ‘natural’ 
frontier; in this case, the barrier, though remarkably complete in the 
central area, is easily evaded both by land and sea at the eastern and 
western edges. It is curious to record that Wellington regarded the . 
Pyrenees as France’s least defensible frontier. In the east the fertile plains 
of Roussillon to the north of the frontier, and Ampurdan to the south, are 
separated only by the low Albéres range through which the pass of Le 
Perthus, 15 miles inland, lies at 997 feet. The western edge is not so 
accessible, with its heavier forest cover and more complex foothills, but 
the famous Roncesvalles pass and the coastal route provide relatively easy 
through passages. Between these peripheral regions the main ranges of the 
Pyrenees minimize movement between the two countries; from the Pico 
de Anie to Canigou the mountains rise from 8,000 to 11,000 feet, and since 
the passes lie above 5,000 feet they are usually covered with snow from 
November to May. 


Historical Evolution of the Frontier 


The history of the Pyrenean frontier has revealed the fundamental unity 
of the main mountain mass, the northern and southern slopes being more 
akin in their pastoral economy and ways of life to each other than to the 
countries to which they are attached. 

In prehistoric times the central Pyrenees acted as a definite check on 
the movements of tribes; a certain number, however, crossed the Ronces- 
valles pass in their search for salt, which they found in the Jalén valley, 
and later for copper and tin. It is interesting to notice how the Pamplona 
pass was invariably used to cross the western Pyrenees until the sixteenth 
century, in preference to the Otsondo or coastal routes, although they 
were considerably lower. This was apparently due to the slightly easier 
approach to St. Jean-Pied-de-Port than to Bayonne from the north. 

The Pyrenees were first chosen as an administrative frontier by the 
Romans, who consistently used the crest of the high ranges as their 
boundary, so that the Cerdagne and the Val d’Aran were not divided and 
the whole basin of the Bidassoa lay in the province of Aquitaine. Three 
Roman roads were built across the mountains, the most important being 
the Via Domitia, which followed Hannibal’s path and used the Le Perthus 
pass through the eastern Pyrenees, whilst two minor roads crossed the 
Somport and Roncesvalles passes. ‘The western road was only of local 
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value as it led to the Cantabrian area, which, though eventually pacified, 
was never under complete Roman domination. 

With the end of the Roman period, the idea of a clearly cut defensible 
frontier was abandoned. During the Visigoth invasions the main divisions 
ran from north to south across the Pyrenees, with the Vascones creating 
an individual territory in the west on both slopes, and the Franks pushing 
a zone of occupation into the north central area. Under the leadership of 
Charlemagne the empire of the Franks was extended south of the mountains, 
and a Hispanic Marchland to protect France was planned, including the 
entire Pyrenees and part of the southern foothills. For a short time this — 
plan was achieved in the east, but the stubborn neutrality of the Basques 
and the battle of Roncesvalles broke it in the west. 

In the feudal epoch the Pyrenees were divided up by a number of small 
powers, some of them consisting entirely of mountain country, others—and 
these like Navarre and Béarn were the more powerful—combining agri- 
cultural land on the plains with summer mountain pastures. The chief 
control was held by the Count of Toulouse, the Duke of Gascony, the 
King of Navarre, the Count of Barcelona, and the King of Aragon, 
with a multiplicity of minor vassals. There was a theoretical French 
sovereignty over the plains of Roussillon, the Cerdagne, and Barcelona. 
On the whole, the southern slopes were not so much divided as the north 
and the kingdom of Navarre covered nearly half the total surface. 

The wave of Moorish invasion which submerged most of Spain was 
broken by the Pyrenean barrier, and only on the eastern plains was there 
even any temporary infiltration of Moors. With the advancing reconquest 
the Spanish side of the frontier gained unity and strength, and there was a 
gradual expansion of Spanish power over the feudal lords in the Pyrenees. 
The French, however, did not neglect this important frontier area, and in 
1229, by the Treaty of Paris, the Counts of Toulouse, Vic, and Carcassonne 
were attached to the French throne, and in 1242 the Count of Foix was 
also forced to give allegiance to France. The beginning of a more rational 
exchange of territory was made by the Treaty of Corbeil in 1288, when 
Louis IX abandoned the dream of an Hispanic Marchland by renouncing 
rights to Roussillon, Conflent, Cerdagne, and Barcelona, and the King of 
Aragon gave up his nominal power at Carcassonne, ‘Toulouse, Commiges, 
and Couserons. During this time great emphasis was laid on the Ronces- 
valles pass, through which led the Camino Francés, the great pilgrimage 
route to Santiago. At this time, too, Andorra first appeared historically, 
as a source of dispute between the Counts of Foix and the Bishops of Urgel, 
who in 1278 were appointed co-seignors of the territory. Later the respec- 


tive crowns inherited the feudal rights which have remained till now, a 


curious survival of medieval organization. 

From the fifteenth till the middle of the seventeenth century the 
Pyrenean question was in the forefront of Franco-Spanish relations, and 
the actual boundary moved like a battlefront, according to temporary 
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adjustments of power between the two countries. Béarn broke away from 
France in 1472, only to be reannexed in 1607. Ampurdan was for a short 
time in French hands, but was soon recovered. The most disputed areas, 
however, were Navarre, Roussillon, and the Val d’Aran. Navarre, at one 
time French by virtue of its king, was taken altogether by Ferdinand of . 
Aragon in 1512; later Basse-Navarre, the part which lay on the northern 
slopes and included St. Jean-Pied-de-Port, broke away to join France. 
Roussillon changed hands more than once, whilst arbitrators chosen to 
decide the vexed question of the Val d’Aran eventually gave the area to 
Aragon. The actual boundary line throughout was at this time poorly 
defined, and the unity and isolation of the high mountain pastures was 
scarcely disturbed. 

The Treaty of the Pyrenees, signed by Cardinal Mazarin and Don Luis 
de Haro in 1659, on the Isla de los Faisanes in the Bidassoa, settled all the 
major issues of the boundary question. It was, in fact, a return to the 
Roman tradition, the basis of division used being ‘the summit of falling 
waters’. Where territories with some unity had grown up on both slopes, 
other arrangements were made; thus though thirty-three villages of the 
Cerdagne became French, a small enclave of Spanish territory about 
11 square miles in area was left around Llivia, joined by a neutral road to 
Puigcerd4. The other main exceptions to the watershed boundary were 
the Val d’Aran, which remained in Spain, and the Bidassoa valley, which 
was divided between the two countries. 

Changes in the boundary after 1659 were on a minor scale. Napoleon 
tried to attach the Val d’Aran to France, but in 1813 it was returned to 
Spain. The rather loose terms of the original treaty caused frequent con- 
flicts, so that in 1853 a mixed commission was set up to determine its exact 
course. By 1856 the section from the Atlantic to the Sierra de las ‘Tres 
Coronas was settled, by 1862 the commission reached the Col de Bouet, 
and by 1868 the task was finished. Since then only small details in the bay 
of Figuer and on the Isla de los Faisanes have been altered. 


Description of the Present Boundary 


From the east the boundary leaves the coast at Cape Cerbére, with the 
small frontier stations of Cerbére to the north and Port Bou to the south 
which are joined by the main Barcelona—Perpignan railway and a secondary 
road. It then follows the watershed of the Albéres mountains, a thickly 
forested area which forms a considerable barrier between the plains of 
Roussillon and Ampurdan, though numerous low passes connect them. 
The country rises gradually from 650 feet to 2,500 feet, and then descends 
to the historic pass of Le Perthus at 997 feet, which is used by the main 
Figueras—Perpignan road (Photo. 198). Beyond the pass there is a sharp 
rise to high mountain peaks which reach 4,750 feet near Las Illas and 
6,250 feet north-west of Baget. The Spanish slopes here are well wooded, 
but rise too steeply to have many settlements. 





198. Spanish customs-house at La Funquera, on the Figueras—Perpignan road 











199. Llivia, the centre of a Spanish enclave on the French side of the boundary 





200. Monte Perdido, the boundary in the Central Pyrenees 





201. The Bidassoa, the boundary near Irun 
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The boundary from Baget to Puigcerda continues to mount, rising 
above the tree-line, until it reaches its summit height in this section at 
Puigmal (9,555 ft.), leaving the head-waters of the Ter in Spain. There is 
then a rapid descent to the Segre valley, which lies at about 3,000 feet and 
is divided into two by the boundary, the head-streams being French, with 
the exclusion of an enclave of Spanish territory around Llivia, and the 
lower valley, entirely Spanish (Photo. 199). The town of Puigcerda, just 
south of the border, controls the Segre valley routes, including the roads 
from Olette and Ax les Thermes over the Perche and Puymorens passes, 
and the Lérida and Vich roads to the south. An electrified railway also 
crosses the frontier here. 

From Puigcerda the boundary enters into the wide frontier barrier of 
the high central Pyrenees, which is naturally an isolated mountainous 
country similar to the Alps, but is politically divided into two by the main 
watershed. The survival of Andorra, a museum piece of feudalism, 
reflects the individuality of these mountain valleys. The country along the 
boundary rises rapidly again to 6,500 feet, and 14 miles south of Envalira 
peak the boundary turns to the south-west, and Spain marches with 
Andorra, which acts as a small ‘buffer’ state. ‘The Andorran boundary 
runs along the mountain of Pesson and, skirting to the north of the Sierras 
de Arcabell, crosses the R. Valira which flows out into Spain, its course 
followed by a minor road. The boundary then takes a zigzag course to 
the north, forests clothing the Sierra de Manigo which lie in Spain, the 
Andorran slopes being rocky and barren. 

When it again marks the dividing line with France the boundary runs 
along the crest-line to include the head-waters of the Noguera Pallaresa 
in Spain and those of the Salat in France. A wide mass of broken ranges 
mostly over 8,000 feet high separate the boundary from inhabited country. 
The next curious departure from the use of the watershed as the division 
line is the Val d’Aran, which covers the upper waters of the Garonne 
river and by chance has been linked with Spain despite somewhat better 
asses on the French side. In reality, this area, like Andorra, is almost 

pale isolated in winter, and depends for its communications with 
~ outside world on one road which uses the Puerto de la Bonaigua. 
“J\.» boundary takes a marked southerly turn to the Pico de Mina at 
. so feet, where it resumes a westerly course along a series of high 
‘ ated peaks such as Courg-Blanco (10,500 ft.) and skirts to the north of 

.. Pefia de Hercules, which encircle the Cinca valley to Monte Perdido 
(11,000 ft.; Photo. 200). | 

South-west of this mountain an extensive area is kept as the Ordesa 
National Park, which is in parts densely wooded and has wild glaciated 
scenery. he boundary then trends north-west, passing through an intensely 
glaciated area with many cirques and lakes; the Panticosa spa lies to the 
south, several minor passes, though none crossed by a motor-road, con- 
necting it with France. The average height of the peaks is 10,000 feet, but 
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there is a gradual descent to the Portalet pass, which is used by an inferior 
road. Running between the Midi d’Ossau and the Arayet mountains the 
boundary continues to the most important pass in these central regions, 
the Somport. A main road between Oloron and Jaca crosses this pass, and 
the Jaca—Pau railway tunnels under it. It is, in fact, the only pass used by 
both road and railway between Puigcerda and the west coast. | 

The boundary remains at an average height of 6,500 feet as it continue 
to the north-west past Baralet, Larraille, Anie, and Cuchilla peaks. From 
this point the boundary forsakes the watershed principle and recklessly 
cuts across river valleys. It first divides the R. Irati, leaving the sources in 
France and the lower basin in Spain. Rapidly losing height, the country 
then slopes down to the pass of Roncesvalles, round which the boundary 
makes a curious bend to the north to include Valcarlos, the sources of the 
Nive de Beheroby, and the whole pass in Spain. A road crosses the Ronces- 
valles pass, but it is not now so frequented a routeway as it was in the 
medieval period. 

The boundary continues to dissect several of the Nive and Nivelle 
tributaries as it runs in a general northerly direction to the sea. Here 
again, as in the eastern fringe, it is crossing a zone of foothills, forming 
a well-wooded, moist and prosperous countryside, the essential unity of 
which is shown by the settlement of the Basques on both sides of the 
boundary. The actual course of the division is from the mountain of 
Penaplata (2,480 ft.), across the Pamplona—Bayonne road leaving the 
Otsondo pass in Spain, and thence across Monte Santa Barbara to La 
Rhune. From this last peak it runs west to the Bidassoa, which it follows 
to the sea, with Irtin and Fuenterrabia on the Spanish side of the boundary 
and Hendaye on the French (Photo. 201). The main Paris—Madrid roads 
and railways cross the boundary here, the break of gauge between the 
French and Spanish lines being, as elsewhere on the international routes, 
a source of considerable delay. The Isla de los Faisanes in the centre of 
the Bidassoa is neutral ground and has several times been used for the 
signing of Franco-Spanish treaties. 

Details of communications across the frontier area are given in the 


chapters on Roads (pp. 418-424) and Railways (pp. 482-487). 


APPENDIX C 
THE FAUNA OF SPAIN 


Vo.tuME I of this work did not contain an account of the fauna of the 
Peninsula. A brief account of the fauna of Spain is given below, and 
Volume II (pp. 394-395) contains a similar description of Portuguese 
fauna. 

According to the classification of Wallace and Sclater, the Iberian 
Peninsula is included in the Mediterranean sub-region of the Palearctic 
region. Its situation, however, in close proximity to Africa gives it a larger 
number of African species than is common to other Mediterranean 
countries. 

Within the Peninsula there are two clearly distinguished groups of fauna. 
The first and largest is that typical of the Mediterranean region, and is 
confined in Spain to the arid regions of the south and east. It consists of 
many indigenous Iberian forms, with a large mixture of north African 
species. ‘he second group 1s that associated with the temperate forests of 
central Europe, and is found in the north of Spain. In the higher mountain 
ranges there are island colonies of Alpine forms, which include numbers 
of deer, mountain goats, and birds such as the eagle and vulture, as well as 
small burrowing animals. 

Cabrera Latorre has divided the Peninsula into the following eight 
zoological regions, based mainly on the distribution of the chief mammals: 


(1) Pyrenean region, including the Pyrenees, Catalonia, and Navarre. 
The fauna of this region is very similar to that of France, and its 
characteristic species include the squirrel, the mole, the Pyrenean 
mountain goat, and the chamois. 

(2) Cantabrian region, consisting mainly of the Cantabrian mountains. 
The fauna is mainly European in character, and has some very 
characteristic species like the chamois of the Picos de Europa. 

(3) Lusitanian region, comprising the greater part of Galicia and 
Portugal north of the Tagus, where the Galician hare and the 
mountain goat of the Serra do Gerez are found. 

(4) Central region, which is rich in indigenous species of squirrels and 
moles. 

(5) Betic region, extending from the Tagus and Guadiana to the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean coasts, with a predominance of African species. 

(6) Orospedana region, including Albacete, Murcia and parts of Alicante, 
and Almeria. This has certain peculiar species of the jackal, wolf, 
squirrel, and rabbit. 
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(7) Mediterranean region. Certain animals, including the squirrel, 
which are found in the rest of the country are absent here. 


(8) Balearic region. These islands lack ungulates, squirrels, and moles, 
but have peculiar species of the rat, genet, and dormouse. 


Spain has many kinds of wild animals, several of which have different 
species in different parts of the country. The most numerous of the animal 
groups are the insectivores and the rodents. The mole is probably the 
most common of the insectivores. There are two varieties in Spain, 
Talpa europaea being confined to the north-east, and 7. occidentalhs is 
found in the rest of the country. There are also two types of hedgehogs, 
one of which, Erinaceus alginus, is an African species and lives only 
along the Mediterranean coast and in the Balearics. Amongst the seven 
species of the shrew-mouse the most interesting is the tiny Pachyura 
etrusca, which is the smallest European mammal, being usually only 
22 in. long. The musk-rat (Golemis pirenaicus) is found only in the 
centre and north. 

The rodent family has several indigenous Iberian species, including the 
Spanish hare (Lepus granatensis) and the water-rat (Arvicolo sapidus). ‘The 
hare of central Europe (Lepus europaeus) exists only in the north-east, but 
the common rabbit is found throughout the country. The dormouse 
family is well represented. In the north the grey dormouse (Glis ghs) is 
present, in the Meseta the common dormouse is more usual, and a rare 
type, Eliomys lusitanicus, has its home in Andalusia and the Balearics. 
There are also many varieties of squirrels in the different regions of Spain ; 
in the north Sciurus numantinus is found; in the Pyrenees S. alpinus; in the 
central area S. infuscatus; and in the Sierra de Segurae a particular type, 
S. seguarae. The rat now most numerous in Spain, particularly near 
towns or villages, is Rattus norvegieus, which was brought into the country 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century probably by Napoleon’s armies. 
The indigenous species, R. rattus, was driven back before these invaders 
and is now found only in the fields. 

The bat family has twenty-one varieties in Spain. The most common 
species near buildings is the diminutive Prpistrellus pipistrellus, but in 
mountainous areas this is replaced by P. savii. By far the most interesting 
member of this family though is Nyctinomus taeniotis, which is the only 
representative of tropical bats in Europe. 

In its remote mountains and on its wide steppes Spain has preserved 
many of the larger wild animals. The most remarkable survival is the 
bear (Ursus arctos pyrenaicus), a few of which still live in isolated districts 
of the Cantabrian and Pyrenean mountains. ‘The wolf is more common 
in the Sierra de Guadarrama than elsewhere, though it is also found in the 
other mountains. Other carnivorous animals present are the lynx (Lynx 
pardellus) (Fig. 110), the genet (Ginetta ginetta), the marten (Martes foina), 
the badger (Meles meles mariensis), the weasel (Mustela nivelis), and the 
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fox (Vulpes vulpes silaceus). The yellow marten (Martes martes) and the 
ermine (Mustela erminea) are confined to the north. In the southern 
provinces there is also a type of mongoose (Perpestes widdringtoni) and the 
Andalusian weasel (Mustela iberica). 

The ruminants are represented in Spain by the deer, the fallow deer, 
the chamois, and the ibex or mountain goat. There are two types of 
deer peculiar to Spain, Cervus elaphus bolivari being found in the central 
mountains and C. elaphus hispanicus in the lower Guadalquivir valley. 
The ibex too vary slightly in different regions, Ibex pyrenaica being found 
in the Pyrenees, J. victoriae in the Sierra de Gredos, I. cabrerae in the 
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Sierra Morena, and J. hispanica in the mountains near the Mediterranean 
coast. Owing to extensive shooting, their numbers have greatly declined 
and they have been driven back to the most inaccessible ranges. There is 
only one member of the artiodactyl family in Spain, the wild boar, of 
which there is a special variety in the lower Guadalquivir valley. 

Amongst the most interesting animals in the whole of the Iberian 
peninsula is the Barbary ape (Macacus sylvaes), which is confined entirely 
to the peninsula of Gibraltar. It is thought that the species is either 
indigenous or was imported by the Arabs or Romans. 

Spain has a very great variety of bird life, due partly to its topographical 
contrasts and partly to its climate. It makes a temporary home for many 
migrants from northern Europe in the winter months, and for many 
African species in the spring. In times of migration certain parts of the 
country near Albufera de Valencia and the lagoons of Daimiel and Janda 
are crowded with ducks, wild geese, and wading birds, and are real 
ornithological paradises. Many of the indigenous birds are species peculiar 
to the Peninsula, such as particular varieties of the owl, eagle, and cuckoo. 
On the whole, though there is this great variety of bird life, there are very 
few species which remain permanently in the country. ‘Thus, in Andalusia 
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alone, it is possible to find four hundred different species of birds, but only 
twenty are resident in the region throughout the year. 

Some of the most interesting birds are aquatic varieties, which migrate 
to the southern marshlands from Africa. These include the strange but 
gloriously coloured flamingo (Phoenicopterus roselis), which is found in the 
Balearics as well as on the southern coasts. The Guadalquivir valley is the 
home of innumerable snipe, many of which are shot and sold in the market 
of Seville. Two species of quail are also peculiar to the south, as well as 
the southern shearwater (Puffinus cinereus). 

Spain still has many birds of prey and has several species of eagles and 
vultures. The eagle family is particularly large, and includes the ordinary 
eagle (Aquila chrysaetus), the Imperial eagle (A. heliaca adalberti), the 
rabbit eagle (Hieroaetus pennatus), the hare eagle (H. fasciatus), and the 
snake eagle (Circaetus gallicus). ‘The most common is the creeping 
eagle (Buteo buteo), which destroys a large number of small rodents, 
harmful to agriculture. There are three vultures, the common variety 
(Gyps fulvus), the black vulture (Aegypius monachus), and the bird of prey 
(Nephron percnopterus). ‘The carrion group of birds also includes the crane, 
which is carefully protected by law because it destroys many reptiles. 

Amongst indigenous Iberian birds there is an interesting azure-winged 
magpie (Cyanopolius Cook), abundant in central Spain and the Sierra 
Morena, which represents a genus found elsewhere only in Japan and 
Eastern China. Another characteristic bird is the red partridge (Alectoris 
ruja) found everywhere on the steppe lands, whilst a particular variety 
(Perdrix perdrix hispaniensis) lives in the Pyrenees. A European bird which 
is confined entirely to northern Spain is the mountain cock (Teirao urogallus). 
A most interesting and very large bird which feeds in flocks on the corn- 
lands of the Meseta is the great bustard (Otis tarda; Fig. tir). 

Reptiles and amphibians are particularly numerous in the southern 
provinces. Snakes are very common, but few of them are dangerous. 
The largest snake is Coelopeltis monspessulanus, which lives in cultivated 
fields preferably near houses. There are many representatives of the 
lizard family, including the large southern lizard (Lacerta ocellata), which 
is sometimes 3 feet long, the agile Psammadromus hispanicus, and the very 
common Lacerta muralis, one variety of which is found only in the Balearic 
Islands. In the extreme south of Spain, particularly in the Guadalquivir 
valley, the chameleon can sometimes be discovered. The quelonia variety 
of tortoise often visits the southern coasts and has been found as far 
north as the rias of Galicia. The most interesting amphibian is the 
salamander, which is mainly found in mountain districts. 

The insect life of Spain is remarkably abundant and varied. More than 
350 species of butterflies, many of them endemic, have been counted in 
the province of Madrid alone. This variety is due partly to the many 
different habitats found in Spain, and partly also to the former land con- 
nexion between Africa and the Iberian Peninsula, for there are many truly 
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African species as well as European and indigenous types. The distribution 
of the Orthoptera has been minutely and carefully studied by Bolivar, 
Pantel, and others, who have discovered 300 species in Spain alone. Their 
distribution is interesting as it re-emphasizes sharply the difference be- 
tween the fauna of arid and pluviose Spain. Characteristic species found 
in the rainy north and west are Ectobia lapponica, Pezotettix pedestris, 
and Meconema varium. In the arid areas of the south and east there are 
abundant varieties, including the locust family and the praying mantis, 
which is called Santa Teresa locally. 





Fic. 111. The Great Bustard 


The caza mayor or the hunting of the larger wild animals is now dying 
out, as these animals have retreated to the most inaccessible sierras, but 
there are nevertheless still a few bears, ibex, chamois, deer, wild boars, and 
wolves in the country. Bears are found now only in the most remote 
corners of the Pyrenees and Cantabrians, though once the neighbourhood 
of Madrid could be called ‘good country for boar and bear’. There are still 
a number of ibex in the mountains, the best time for shooting them being 
in July and August, when camping out at high levels is practicable. The 
stronghold of the chamois is in the Pyrenees and the Picos de Europa, 
where they keep to the summits and high peaks. Deer are far more plenti- 
ful, and red deer (differing from the Scottish animal in the absence of the 
neck-ruff or mane) are scattered throughout the country, and the roe- 
buck lives in wooded ravines in the main sierras. Deer-shooting begins 
in November and ends in February or early March; all lands where they 
are found are preserved. The wild boar hunt was once a favourite sport, 
and in Extremadura the hunt took place with horse and hound on moon- 
light nights. Boar hunts are sometimes arranged in Andalusia. Wolves 
are still occasionally found (Photo. 202). 
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The usual sport to-day is for the rabbit, hare, and almifianas, a collective 
term applied to small beasts of prey such as the lynx, fox, wild cat, mon- 
goose, and badger. Horses and trained dogs called podencos (Photo. 203) 
are used to chase hares and rabbits. Foxes are not hunted except by 
the Calpe hounds at Gibraltar. There are several large preserves in the 
country which were formerly the property of the Crown, including the 
Pardo, the Dofiana in the lower Guadalquivir basin, which abounds in 
wild boar and aquatic birds, the Albufera de Valencia, visited by hosts of 
migratory birds, and sections of the Sierra Morena and Sierra de Gredos, 
kept as preserves for special types of ibex. 

Throughout the country one of the chief game birds is the red partridge, 
which is snared or shot, the local inhabitants often using a call-bird, the 
reclamo, with great success. Quail and snipe are very numerous, especially 
in the south. | 

Hunting and shooting are regulated in Spain by a series of laws, the 
first comprehensive regulations being made in 1879. By the law of 16 May 
1902 further restrictions were drawn up and a systematic code formed. 
The close season lasts from 15 February to 1 September, but quail shooting 
begins on 1 August, and the season starts on 31 March for certain migratory 
aquatic birds. 

The wild life of Spain was described fully by A. Chapman and W. Buck 
in Wild Spain (1893) and Unexplored Spain (1910) and these are still good 
authorities, especially for those seeking information about hunting and 
shooting. These two books give a lively and readable account of Spain 
unlike that given in the usual books of travel, and are well illustrated. 





202. Wolf weighing 93 Ib. shot 
in the Sierra Morena in 1909 





203. A pack of hounds (podencos), coupled in pairs 
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TABLE I 


Main Mineral Products by Provinces, 1939, in I,000 metric tons 


Province 


Albacete . 
Almeria 
Badajoz . 
Balearic Islands 
Barcelona. 
Ciudad Real 
Cérdoba . 
Cuenca 
Gerona 
Granada . 
Guipuzcoa 
Huelva 
Huesca 
Jaén 
Leén 
Lérida 
Lugo 
Murcia 
Navarre . 
Oviedo 
Palencia . 
Santander 
Saragossa 
~ Seville 
‘Tarragona 
, Teruel 
Vizcaya 


TOTAL ALL SPAIN| 6,042°3 


° 
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Coal 


396°7 
96:0 
I°I 





4,434°8 
142°6 


146:2 
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193°6 | 16:0 | 31°9 | 81°8 | 196°4 | 3,793°6 | 4°7 | 40°9 


* No returns available; some small concessions were working. 
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‘TABLE 4 


The Main Secondary Products of the Metallurgical and Mining 
Industries, 1939 






































Total 
output in Chief producers 
Product metric tons (Per cent. of national output in brackets) 
Sulphuric acid 150,900 (20) (16) (16) (12) 
Oviedo | Barcelona | Malaga Corunna 
Coal agglomerates . 789,800 (31) (29) (20) 
Oviedo Leoén Palencia 
Pitch (tar) 45,000 (36) (29) (12) 
Vizcaya Oviedo | Barcelona 
Aluminium 1,100 (99) 
Huesca 
Carbonate of soda . 37,300 (100) 
Santander 
Calcium carbonate . Ti537 (47) (23) (22) 
Santander | Corunna Huesca 
Portland cement 1,081,000 (25) (14) (10) 
Barcelona | Vizcaya Navarre 
Potassium chlorate . 416 (100) 
Huesca 
Metallurgical coke . 644,400 (54) (41) 
Vizcaya Oviedo 
Explosives 3,450 (99) 
Vizcaya 
Refractory and 224,100 (16) (14) (13) (10) 
ceramic products*. Seville Valencia Madrid | Santander 
Common saltt 661,268 (60) (16) (14) 
Alicante Murcia Cadiz 
Caustic soda . 38,600 (80) (17) 
Santander | Tarragona 
Sulphate of ammonia} 17,900 (34) (32) (29) 
Oviedo Huesca Vizcaya 
Copper sulphate 5,800 (56) (23) 
Corunna | Cordoba 
Superphosphates 419,700 (12) (rr) (11) (10) 
Barcelona | Santander | Valencia Seville 
Glass* . 7,500 (31) (19) (7) 
Burgos Vizcaya | Santander 








* Figures refer to 1933. 
+ See pp. 142-143 for output of rock salt. 
t 26,000 tons in 1929. 
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‘TABLE 5 


Electric Power Stations by Provinces, 31 December 1933 


Province 


Alava . 
Albacete 
Alicante 
Almeria 
Avila . 
Badajoz 
Balearic 
Islands 
Barcelona 
Burgos 
Caceres 
Cadiz . 
Castellén de 
la Plana 
Ciudad Real. 
Cordoba 
Corunna 
Cuenca 
Gerona 
Granada 
Guadalajara . 
Guipuzcoa 
Huelva 
Huesca 
Jaén 
Leén . 
Lérida 
Logrono 
Lugo . 
Madrid 
Malaga 
Murcia 
Navarre 
Orense 
Oviedo 
Palencia 
Pontevedra . 
Salamanca 
Santander 
Saragossa 
Segovia 
Seville 
Soria . 
‘Tarragona 
Teruel. 
Toledo 
Valencia 
Valladolid 
Vizcaya 
Zamora 


ALL SPAIN . 


aa) 


WAN W COW 





La 


- AW 


N 
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Lol 





SS 














Number of electric stations 
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Power 

















* Figures in 1,000’s to nearest 1,000. 


Of alternators Of 
machines 
kV.-* 
amps. kRW.* AL.P* 
3 9 7 Io 
19 41 32 50 
7 9 6 II 
: 5 3 2 4 
4 61 49 81 
10 g 3 4 
9 12 Io 13 
9 129 103 145 
one 6 6 5 6 
I I 6 I if I 
I 
14 6 5 8 
I 10 30 24 34 
I 6 32 25 35 
I 12 26 21 31 
8 52 45 58 
I 23 17 13 20 
14 33 25 39 
I 5 25 19 28 
I II 16 13 18 
: nie I OLE I 
es 18 180 144 222 
I I 24 51 40 57 
I 8 I I 2 
22 293 254 361 
I t I 50 ae 
I 2) a) I I 2 
I 12 46 37 53 
6 27 21 28 
9 28 23 31 
19 16 13 20 
4 2 2 3 
23 131 104 152 
4 I I I 
13 9 G) II 
a 3 3 5 
15 39 31 45 
2 25 38 30 44 
I 3 2, 2 2 
hfe) 59 50 75 
I I I I 
a 5 I I 2) 
I I II 5 4 6 
ae 2 25 ai 6 9 
I I 26 130 105 152 
I I 8 8 6 9 
I3 24 19 25 
I 5 4 6 
12 18 503 1,623 1,321 1,920 


Output 
of 


electricity 


RW. hrs.* 


41,279 
98,157 
5,022 
637 
48,634 
3,071 


20,147 
27,248 
21,450 
1,134, 
409 


19,143 
55,070 
62,222 
57,717 
80,601 
46,328 
34,401 
48,636 
25,762 


Zz 
385,663 
79,009 
3,814 
665,807 
5 

2,639 
28,295 
83,917 
59,294 
45,305 
4,667 
204,939 
1,587 
11,007 
6,119 
70,343 
108,301 
3,259 
48,304 
9,370 
461 
12,787 
13,523 
269,880 
10,441 
32,772 
20,000 


2,879,178 
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TABLE 6 


Generating Stations of 10,000 kW. and over Installed Capacity, 1942 
































Thermal 
Capacity 
Name Location (RW.) Areas supplied 
San Adrian San Adrian de Besdés 36,000 Reserve for Barcelona 
area. 
Calle Mata Barcelona 27,000 Reserve for Barcelona 
area. 
San Adrian San Adrian de Besés 26,000 Reserve for Barcelona 
area. 
La Felguera Near Oviedo 23,400 Oviedo and Gijon. 
Bilbao Bilbao 21,300 Bilbao. 
Puertollano Puertollano mines 18,900 Ciudad Real province. 
Prado (steam and | Seville 18,200 Seville city. 
diesel) ; 
Rio Tinto Huelva province 15,700 Rio Tinto mines. 
Pefiarroya Pefiarroya 15,000 Pefiarroya mines. 
Valencia El Grao 15,000 Reserve for Valencia. 
Adrall Near Seo de Urgel, Lérida 15,000 Barcelona province. 
Mazarredo Madrid 14,500 Madrid city. 
Burcefia Baracaldo 14,000 Bilbao (especially steel 
works). 
Madrid Madrid 12,500 Madrid city. 
Ujo 12 miles SE. of Oviedo 12,000 Oviedo province. 
Figols Near Borga, Barcelona. 10,000 Northern parts of Bar- 
celona province. 
Hydro 
Esla 12 miles NW. of Zamora go,000 =| Old Castile, Madrid, 
and Bilbao. 
La Fortunada Hlesca province 76,000 Bilbao and Barcelona. 
Millares Near Cortes de Pallas, Valencia 75,000 Valencia and Madrid. 
Camarasa 10 miles NNE. of Balaguer 56,000 Catalonia. 
Serés 13 miles SE. of Lérida 40,000 Lérida and Barcelona 
province. 
Burguillo Near Cebreros, Avila 36,000 Madrid and Avila. 
Terradets 9 miles S. of Tremp 32,500 Lérida and Barcelona. 
Tremp Near Tremp 30,000 Lérida and Barcelona. 
Cortes Cortes de Pallas, Valencia 30,000 Valencia, Madrid, and 
Alicante. 
Navia On Rio Navia in western Oviedo 30,000 Oviedo and Corunna. 
Capdella 16 miles N. of Pobla de Segur 28,000 Barcelona. 
Escaldas 2 miles E. of Andorra 26,500 Barcelona province. 
Villora Villora, Cuenca 26,000 Madrid. 
Cala 20 miles NNW. of Seville 24,000 Seville and Huelva. 
Seira | 20 miles NE. of Boltana 23,000 Barcelona. 
Gabet Near Tremp 20,000 Lérida and Barcelona. 
Molinar 15 miles ESE. of Casas-Ibafiez 20,000 Cartagena, Alicante, 
Valencia, and Madrid. 
Sastago On Ebro 18 miles NNW. of Caspe 16,500 Saragossa and Lérida. 
Puente Nuevo Near Cebreros, Avila 16,500 Madrid and Segovia. 
Bolarque Near Buendia 16,500 | Madrid. 


Name 


Pobla de Segur 


Jandula 
Molinos 
Torina 

Cledes 
Albentosa 

Los Almadenes 
Camarefia 
Villalba 

Vélez 


Somiedo 
‘Tambre 


Propertiesf of less than 1 ha. (24 acres) 


ae 5) 1-10 ha. (24-25 acres) . 
ns »» 10-100 ha. (25-250 acres) 
eh »» over 100 ha. (250 acres) 
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Hydro (cont.) 


Location 


Pobla de Segur 
NE. of Andujar 


N. of Pobla de Segur 


On R. Besaya, 17 miles S. of 


Torrelavega 


g miles NNW. of Viella, Lérida 


On R. Mijares, 24 miles SE. of 


Teruel 


On R. Segura, 10 miles W. of 


Cieza 
11 miles SW. of Llanes 


12 miles N. of Cuenca 
N. of Motril 


27 miles SW. of Oviedo 


Near Noya 


‘TABLE 7 


Capacity 


(kW.) 


16,500 
15,000 


14,100 
12,100 
12,000 
12,000 
11,200 
11,200 
10,400 
10,000 


10,000 
10,000 


Size of Properties, 1930 
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Areas supplied 


Barcelona. 
Cérdoba 
provinces 
only). 
Barcelona and Lérida. 
Santander province. 


and Jaén 
(summer 


Lérida and Barcelona 
provinces. 
Valencia andCastellén. 


Murcia and Alicante. 


Oviedo and Santander 
provinces. 

Madrid. 

Almeria. 

Oviedo and Gijén. 

Western Galicia. 


As percentage of As percentage of 


whole number of 


properties 
TET 
20°36 
1°66 
0°28 


whole area 

surveyed* 
13:2 
22°52 
20°56 
43°72 


* None of the northern provinces, and less than half of the whole country, had 


been covered by the Cadastral Survey to 31 December 1930. 


+ Each ‘parcel’ ‘of land is a separate ‘property’. 
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TABLE 8 


Large Estates* by provincial groups, 1930; Estates exceeding 250 ha. 
(620 acres) as percentages of the whole area surveyed 


Provincial groups Percentage 
Badajoz and Caceres . ‘ on 6882 
Jaén, Cérdoba, Seville, uel: CAdiz : aot ee 
Malaga and Granada . : - AOee 
Ciudad Real, are and Albacete ; 2 IOI 
All Spain . : ‘ ; : a 40°34. 


* ‘Estate’ is taken to mean the sum of the properties held by a single owner in a 
single parish. 


; ‘TABLE 9 


Permissible limits for Estates of different categories within single parishes, 
as laid down in Land Reform Act of 1932 


Acres 

- Corn-land (ordinary). 750 to 1,500 according to circumstances of province 
& Corn-land (under ex- 
0) tensive cultivation) . 1,000 ,, 1,875 SS > » » 
& |) Olive-land : RP ayS as TSO 5 >» 9 » 
5 Vine-land : ; Z5O 53" 2375 : : »» ” 

Fruit orchards . ; 250-5, - 500 ” >» ” > 
Irrigated land ‘ : 25',, ies . » » 





For land worked directly by the owner, the lower limit was raised by 33 per 
cent., and the upper by 25 per cent. 


TABLE 10 


Minimifundios in an average sub-parish in Pontevedra Province; 
statistics for Louveiro, Cotovad 





Area, in acres, of 





Total area | Number of | Smallest Largest 





in acres parcels parcel parcel 
Land cultivated (with irrigation) 276 1,619 O-O1 2°15 
», (without irrigation) 220 1,311 O°oI 2°4 
Senib land. ' : : S23 1,267 a 
In this parish 
A selected well-to-do farmer holds in all g acres in 49 parcels 
is. 5) | average 33 . »» 11 acres (of poorer land) ,, 41 __,, 
ah nee. een ee ce I acre Bos Ue beagle 


Land in this zone is frequently gold ke the furrow. 
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TABLE II 
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Chief Irrigation Reservoirs and Canals 


Pantano 


Location 





Exsro BASIN 


Regulators of main stream, for Canals 1, 2, and 3 


Reinosat 
Alloz 


Headwaters of R. Ebro 
R. Salado, 4 miles NE. of Estella 


For irrigation in tributary valleys (south), in order from W. to E. 
Hortigosa{ also for power| R. Iregua, upper (Logrofio) 


La Grajera 
Mezalocha 
Moneva 

Cueva Foradada 
Hijar 

Gallipuén 
Santolea 

Pena 

Estanca de Alcaniz 


For irrigation in tributary valleys (north), in order from W, to E. 


Valdefuen 
S. Bartolomé 


La Pefia 


Ardisa 
Las Navas 
Sta. Marfa de Belsué 


For regional irrigation 


Barasona 
Talarn 


Camarasa 
S. Lorenzo ’ 
Yesat 


Sotonera 


Medianoft 


. Iregua, at Logrojfio 

. Huerva (Saragossa) 

. Aguas (Saragossa) 

. Martin (Teruel) 

. Martin (Teruel) 

. Guadalopillo (Teruel) 

. Guadalope (Teruel) 

. Matarrafia (Teruel) 

Enlarged natural lagoon: Alcafiiz 
(Teruel) 


AAAAAAAA 


R. Riguel, near Sadaba 

R. Arba de Luesia, near Egea de 
los Caballeros 

R. Gallego, at great bend, near 
Loarre 

R.GAllego, S. of La Pefia 

R. Astén, near Ayerbe 

R. Flumen, NE. of Huesca 


R. Esera, above Puebla de Castro 

R. Noguera Pallaresa, N. of El 
Monsech. 

Idem at junction with R. Segre 

R. Sio, at junction with R. Segre 

Rivers Yesa and Aragon, in 
natural trench of Berdun 

R. Sotén, W. of Huesca 


R. Cinca 





River BAsINS OF EASTERN CATALONIA 


Foix 
Riudecafias 


R. Foix, for Villanueva y Geltru 
In district of Reus 





IRRIGATION RESERVOIRS (PANTANOS) 


Capacity in millions of 
cubic metres* 











540 
34 


30 


II 
18 


? 10-15 
? 10-20 
14 


60 also for Canals 
g and 11 


2 
13 


70 for Canal 6 
for Canal 7 


470 for Canal 8 


180) 
(400) for Canal 11 
100 


(310) 


6 
3 


* Figures in brackets indicate maximum potential capacity. 


+ Projected. 


t¢ Under construction. 
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TABLE 11 (cont.) 





Pantano 


Location 





Douro BasIn§ 
Cuerda del Pozoft 


Principe Alfonso 
La Requejadaft 


Infante Jaime 


Arlanzént 
Villamecat (?) 


Aguedat 


Tacus Basin 
Entrepefiast 


Buendiat 


Rosaritot 


GUADIANA BASIN 
Pefiarroya (Gasset) 


Cijarat 
GUADALQUIVIR BASIN 
Tranco de Beast 

El Rumblarf{ 
Guadalmellato 


Bembézar 


SOUTHERN ANDALUSIA 
Guadalcacin 


El Chorro, also for power 


VALENCIA AND JUCAR BASIN 


Buseo 
Benagévert 


Albufera 








R. Douro, 22 miles from source, 
near Vinuesa (Soria) 

Headwaters of R. Carrion, near 
Camporredondo (Palencia) 

Headwaters of R. Pisuerga, near 
Cervera (Palencia) 

R. Rivera, right-bank tributary 
of R. Pisuerga, near Cervera 
(Palencia) 

R. Arlanzén, N. of Pineda de la 
Sierra (Burgos) 

R. Tuerto, in Astorga district 
(Leoén) 

R. Agueda, near Ciudad Rodrigo 
(Salamanca) _ 


R. Tagus, near junction with R. 
Guadiela 

R. Guadiela, to be connected by 
tunnel with Entrepefias 

R. Tiétar, near Madrigal de la 
Vera 


Rivers Becea and Bafiuelos, near 
Fernan-Caballero (Ciudad 
Real) 

R. Guadiana, near Castilblanco 
(Badajoz) 


R. Guadalquivir, at bend near 
Beas de Segura (Jaén) 

R. Rumblar, 10 miles NW. of 
Linares (Jaén) 

Right-bank tributary just above 
Cérdoba. 

Right-bank tributary just above 
Palma del Rio (Cérdoba) 


R. Guadalcacin, for Jérez and 
Arcos de la Frontera (Cadiz) 

Two tributaries of R. Guadal- 
horce (Malaga) 


R. Chera, at Chera (Valencia) 

R. Turia, 12 miles W. of Chelva 

Natural lagoon covering 13% 
sq. miles 


* Figures in brackets indicate maximum potential capacity. 
t Under construction. 

§ The Douro basin abounds specially in pantanos, projected or under construction, in the 
tributary valleys, which are not noted here. 


+ Projected. 








Capacity in millions of 
cubic metres* 





160 
66 


For the canals 
of the Tierra de 
5 | Campos group 


(36) 


30 


380 
500 


60 
44 


540 
(1,080) 


500 


7 


93 


225 
go 
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Pantano 


Location 


Capacity in millions of 
cubic metres* 





SEGURA BASIN AND ALICANTE 


Puentes 


Valdeinfierno 


Tributaries of R. Sangonera, near 
Lorca (Murcia) 

Tributary of R. Sangonera, near 
Lorca (Murcia) 

















(63) . 


(40) 
Regulating re- 














Fuensantat (?) 65 )servoirs for 
Quipar R. Quipar, near Calasparra (39) | main river 
(Murcia) 
Talave R. Mundo, near Liétor (Albacete) (39) 
La Ciervaft R. Mula (Murcia) a 
Tibi R. Seco (Alicante) 4 
* Figures in brackets indicate maximum potential capacity. 
IRRIGATION CANALS 
Capacity 
Canal From To Miles in cusecs 
EBRO BASIN 
With intake from R. Ebro 
1. Lodosa Lodosa Eastern limit of 50 560 
(Victoria © Navarre (zone 
Alfonso) overlapping zone : 
of 2) 
2. Imperial Fontellas, below Tu- | El Burgo 67 1060 
dela, by right bank 
3. Tauste Cabanillas, by left bank | El Castellar section 28 320 
4. Delta, right | Cherta Sea 18* 560 
bank 
5. Delta, left | Cherta Sea i7* 680 
bank 
For established schemes of regional irrigation 
6. Aragén y | R. Esera, at Puebla de | R. Cinca, W. of 78* 1240 
Catalufia, Castro Lérida 
with Zay- 
din auxi- 
liary 
7. Urgel R. Segre, near Pons, via | R. Segre, below go* 1170 
with Borjas Lérida 
auxiliary | Pantano de S. Lorenzo | Main Canal 
For new schemes of regional irrigation 
8. Bardenas{ | Pantano de Yesa Pantano de Ardisa go* oe 
with elabo- 
rate system 
of auxiliar- 
ies projected 
g. Gallego Pantano de Ardisa Pantano de Soto- 8 





* Length of main canal, excluding branches and auxiliaries. 


$ Under construction. 


nefa 
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TABLE 11 (cont.) 


i ie a el el SS 


Canal From 


To 











10. Cincaf Pantano de Mediano 
+ ; 
11. Monegrosf | Pantano de Sotonera 
with 
auxiliary 
Acequia del Idem 
Flumen 


(partly 
operating) 


EASTERN CATALONIA 


Manresa R. Llobregat, at Balsa- 
reny 

S. Vicente R. Llobregat, at S. 
Vicente, by right 
bank 

La Infanta R. Llobregat, at Molins, 


by left bank 


Douro Basin! 
With intake from R. Douro 
Duero dual | Quintanilla de Abajo 


purpose (N. of Cogeces) 
Victoria Eu- 38 
genia 
* 'Tordesillas Right bank near Torde- 
sillas 


Tierra de Campos group 
Canal de Cas- | R. Pisuerga at Alar del 
tilla system,§ Rey and Villalaco; 
with additions;}/ R.CarriénatCalahorra 
includes Cam- 
pos, Alfonso 
XIII, and Ace- 
quia de Palen- 
cia 

Leon 
Esla R. Esla near Valencia 

de D. Juan (Ledén) 


Tacus BASIN 


Henares R. Henares, near Hu- 
manes, by right bank 


GUADIANA BASIN 


GranPrior(re- | R. Guadiana at Laguna 
constructed) Cenagosa (CiudadReal) 





Pantano de Soto- 
nera 

Indefinite (drain- 
age mainly to R. 
Ebro) 

R. Flumen (Isuela); 
(thence to R. Alca- 
nadre) 


R. Llobregat be- 
low Manresa 
R. Llobregat 


R. Llobregat 


Point near junction 
with R. Pisuerga 


Valladolid 


R. Esla, in province 
of Zamora 


Alcala de Henares 


a 


R. Zancara, SW. of 
Alcazar de S. Juan 


{ 


Miles 
go 


go* 


22 


J i § 


32 


150-200 
(including 
branches) 


59. 


24 


35.7 


Capacity 
in cusecs 


1940 


106 


148 


?150 


225 


175 


1 The Douro basin abounds also in small canals not modernized and in modern canals, 


projected and under construction. 


* Length of main canal, excluding branches and auxiliaries. 


t Under construction. 


§ Formerly for navigation; now mainly for irrigation of Tierra de Campos. 
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Capacity 
Canal From To Miles in cusecs 
GUADALQUIVIR BASIN 
Guadalquivirt|| R. Guadalquivir at | San Licar de Barra- 
Palma del Rio meda 
Jucar Basin 
Marfa Cristina | Lagoons near Albacete | R. Jucar 15 
SrcurA BasIN AND ALICANTE Q 
Elche R. Vinalapé at Coveta | Elche 9 
‘Riegos de Le- | (a) Elche Guardamar ois 
vante’Canals| (6) Elche Alicante - 
Sax R. Vinalapéd at Pozos | Alicante 30 
Sax 
Zaricejo R. Vinalapé at Pozos | Alicante 42 ae 
Saricejo 


{ Under construction. 

|| Operating in sections. Below Los Palacios irrigation scheme is provided under the 
large reclamation scheme of the Marismas del Guadalquivir, which is actively proceeding. 

q The raising of river water by pumping is characteristic in modern times of this basin. 
Elche has several concessions for pumping for the benefit of marginal lands; three of the 
canals originate in the neighbourhood of Crevillente, ending near Elche itself. Power for 
the largest of these schemes is derived from Cieza on the main river. 
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‘TABLE 14 


Construction of Fishing Vessels in 1933 
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Number Number Number Total Persons 
Region of places of slips of vessels tonnage employed 

Cantabria 19 40 279 2,455 640. 

Galicia . 35 73 444 2,212 1,374 

South Atlantic 6 22 95 260 G2 

South Mediterranean 7 25 96 272 116 

Levante II 30 141 1,015 137 

Tramontana . 25 59 206 463 160 

Balearic Islands 4 13 28 109 19 

TOTAL SPAIN : 107 262 1,289 Ongkelrfe we 2,518 

‘TABLE 15 
Trade with Spain by Countries, 1933 
Imports Exports 
ip 
Value Value 
(thousand Weight (thousand Weight 
Country pesetas) (metric tons) pesetas) | (metric tons) 

Great Britain 83,532 997,324 157,203 1,776,531 
British Empire: 

India 28,949 775985 407 533 

Canada 9,207 3,991 2,666 23,532 

U.S.A. 137,372 406,807 53,794 489,511 

France 63,933 124,657 132,367 993,871 

Germany . 96,098 170,119 59,648 376,043 

Belgium . 30,569 135,296 33;772 467,332 

Netherlands 25,169 96,046 34,948 1,030,363 

Italy 22,021 40,882 23,105 87,012 

Sweden 26,884 259,885 8,695 66,466 

Norway 13,739 76,742 9,868 78,724 

Switzerland 17,259 8,960 13,635 61,185 

Russia 20,039 358,852 2,538 10,277 

Iceland 14,438 34,315 643 100,081 

Egypt 14,959 16,272 4,307 21,993 

Argentina . 20,362 134,274 26,924 35,517 

Philippines 18,707 48,479 2,699 2,896 

Spanish Colonies 28,405 133,836 28,468 95,920 
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TABLE 16 


Spanish Imports, by classes, 1933 
ace Mm bea Somme) ame Ren 


























Absolute Absolute 
(thousand (metric 
Class pesetas) | Per cent. tons) Per cent. 
i Minerals, quarried materials, 
and derivatives : 100,561 12°O {2,167,433 52°8 
II. ‘Timber and wood prodacs 39,508 eg | 428,123 10°4 
III. Animals and products ; 31,619 3°8 41,827 I°0 
IV. Metals, unrefined and manu- 
factured. ; ; : 41,253 4°9 975349 2°4 
V. Machinery, apparatus, and 
vehicles . ; 131,389 15°7 51,838 1°3 
VI. Chemical products aad dens 
vatives . : 119,728 14°4 606,538 14°8 
VII. Paper and its rjahufaceuves : 30,493 a7 159,938 3°9 
VIII. Cotton, rawand manufactured 99,309 II‘9 98,893 2°4 
IX. Vegetable fibres, raw and 
manufactured . ‘ : 17,828 24 50,142 r2 
X. Wool, &c., raw and manu- é 
factured. 9,789 12 LURE: 0-2 
XI. Silk and roainukactured, silks « 54,519 1°7 3,204 orl 
XII. Foodstuffs and wines . : 147,473 77 345,720 8-4 
XIII. Miscellaneous products : 51,941 6:2 47,968 I'l 
TOTAL j : : 835,408 we 4,104,745 
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"TABLE 17 


Spanish Imports by type of goods, with percentage values 
and weights, 1933 




















Value 
Absolute 
(thousand 
Nature of goods pesetas) 
Class I. Minerals, quarried materials, and 
derivatives 
Stone and earths employed in building, 
art, and industry ; 95245 
Coal, coke, &c. ; 17,935 
Petrol and lubricating oils 40,075 
Pitch and tar 7,627 
Vaseline and a 3,099 
Minerals 14,727 
Crystal and elise . 4,485 
China products 3,368 
TOTAL 100,561 
Class II. Timber and wood products 
Timber ‘ 31,036 
Other wooden manufactures . 1,467 
Vegetable fuels 2,572 
Cork products 2,234 
Other raw materials ; 1,283 
Other manufactured articles . 710 
TOTAL 39,508 
Class III. Animals and by-products 
Livestock 2,886 
Uncured hides and sas 11,202 
Cured hides and skins . 55352 
Leather manufactures . \ 285 
Tallow 5,561 
Other products 6,145 
TOTAL 31,619 
Class IV. Metals, unrefined and manu- 
 factured 
Gold and silver in bars or money . 1,225 
Gold, silver, platinum, and precious stones 
piedufactured : 5,049 
Iron and steel; ingots and bars 6,436 
Iron and steel ‘manufactures ; 15,318 
Arms ne 
Copper, bronze, aod beats 6,375 
Mercury a 
Lead . : ae 
Other unrefined miceals: 6,224 
TOTAL 42,478 


* Kilograms. 


Per cent. 


17°8 
39°9 


78°6 
3°7 
6°5 
S7. 


1°8 


Q°I 
35°5 
16°9 
17°6 
19°4 


2°9 
11°8 


15 ‘2 
36°1 


14°7 
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Weight 
Absolute 
(metric 
tons) Per cent. 
93,065 4°29 
798,326 36°83 
652,337 30°1 
65,748 3°03 
9,212 0°43 
541,681 24°99 
2,953 orl4 
4,111 o'19 
2,167,433 ee 
390,044 gIr12 
2,417 0°56 
26,051 6:08 
4,746 I°1l 
4,172 0°97 
651 O15 
428,123 
2,776 6°64 
13,527 32°34 
207 0°49 
II 0°03 
16,164 38°64 
9,119 21°8 
41,827 ‘ 
*16,025 0°02 
*3,912 en 
78,833 80°98 
9,267 9°52 
5.124 5°26 
28 0°22 
3,601 3°69 
97,364 
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Value Weight 
Absolute Absolute 
(thousand (metric 
Nature of goods pesetas) | Per cent. tons) Per cent. 
Class V. Machinery, apparatus, and vehicles 
Machinery . . ; i P : 42,648 32°5 16,320 31°48 
Electrical material ‘ ; ‘ ; 27 A23 20°9 4,376 8°44 
Scientific apparatus. ; : ‘ 15,852 T2°t 894 172 
Motor-cycles and parts , : : 2,130 1°6 278 0°54 
Automobiles and parts . : * : 41,209 ara 17,010 32°82 
Boats , ; a : ; 5 1,834 I°4 12,916 24°92 
Aircraft. ‘ ‘ ; , ; 212 ovr 7 o'ol 
TOTAL ; : : : ' 131,389 ies 51,838 
Class VI. Chemical products 
Coal by-products : : ; ‘ 4,160 3°5 43,196 GF 4 
Oil products ; A : ; } 2.372 2°0 3,970 0°65 
Dyes . , : 3 : ; ‘ 10,425 8°7 4,266 o'7 
Perfumes . 2775 23 202 0°04 
Chemical peadicts: pine and: eouataencial 14,047 11:7 20,269 3°34 
Chemical products used as fertilizers ; 49,201 41°l 420,028 69°25 
Medicinal products ‘ : i ; 10,914 gl 338 0°06 
Oil-seeds . ‘ : Sans oh . 16,191 £3°5 WE tAT 12°39 
TOTAL ‘ , ‘ : 4 119,728 Ae 606,538 
Class VII. Paper and its manufactures 
Wood-pulp. ; : 15,618 5r2 114,205 7IcAg 
Other raw materials for haperanaking : 2,284 7°5 16,078 10°05 
Semi-manufactured paper. : : 4,230 13°9 27,468 19-17 
Other products . ‘ ; d ; 8,361 27°4 20o7 £37 
TOTAL : : : é ; 30,493 A 159,938 
Class VIII. Cotton, raw and manufactured 
Cotton, in bales . ; : : . 93,431 94°1 98,443 99°55 
Spun cotton ; : : : 1,714 ry 103 O°11 
Manufactured cotton goods : : A 4,164 ga 343 0°34 
TOTAL : : ; ; ‘ 99,309 os 98,892 
Class IX. Vegetable fibres, raw and manu- 
factured 
Hemp, linen, jute, in bales. : : 1, 7Ax 9°8 1,651 a3 
Other vegetable fibres, in bales : : 12.835 70°3 42,602 84°97 
Hemp, linen, jute yarns i : : 449 2°5 102 o°2 
Other vegetable fibres, yarns 5 : 621 a5 1,285 2°56 
Woven hemp, linen, and jute goods . 394 22 44 0°09 
TOTAL : ; , : : 17,828 ae 50,141 
Class X. Wool, &c., raw and manufactured 
Wool, in bales. ; ‘ ‘ : 6,098 62°3 3,831 66°37 
Hair, and sheep skins . , ‘ ; 1,165 II‘9 601 10°41 
Woollen woven goods . ‘ ‘ ‘ 672 6°9 28 O'5 
Shoddy . : : : : : 1,428 14°6 1,280 22°18 


TOTAL : : : * ‘ 9,789 ate 5,772 kes 
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6,158,866 


Value Weight 
Absolute Absolute 
(thousand (metric 
Nature of goods pesetas) | Per cent. tons) Per cent. 
Class XI. Silk and manufactured silk 
Spun silk 1,413 9°7 2,043 63°7 
Silk textiles 12,132 83°6 14 0°5 
TOTAL 14,517 3,204 
Class XII. Foodstuffs 
Fish. . B2 014" | 21-8 67,458 19°51 
Cereals and our 9,560 6°5 106,280 30°75 
Dried vegetables . 9,152 6-2 34,504 9°98 
Fresh vegetables . 2312 r 7 22,631 6°55 
Eggs . 355358 26°7 37,902 10°96 
TOTAL 147,473 345,720 
Class XIII. Miscellaneous products 
Various 24,234 18,514 
Tobacco 27,707 29,454 
TOTAL 51,941 47,968 
‘TABLE 18 
Spanish Exports, by classes, 1933 
Value Weight 
Absolute Absolute 
(thousand (metric 
Class pesetas) | Per cent. tons) Per cent. 
FE Minerals, quarried ee 
and derivatives 44,018 6-7 5) 45475,296 56-4 
II. Timber and wood pede, 32,034 4°9 82,428 1°3 
III. Animals and products 23,049 3°4 13,159 o-2 
IV. Metals, unrefined and manu- ; 
factured. : : 38,418 7) 107,564 1°8 
V. Machinery, apparatus, and 
vehicles . 2 4,206 0°6 2,028 0°03 
VI. Chemical products and gore 
vatives ; Ani 6-7 666,185 10°8 
VII. Paper and its iraieticcares s 7,642 I'l 14,869 0°3 
VIII. Cotton, raw and manufactured 1772 2°6 A722 0°07 
IX. Vegetable fibres, raw and 
manufactured . ‘ : 3,194 O'5 3,191 0:05 
X. Wools, &c., raw and manu- 
factured. 5,278 o'8 2,981 0:05 
XI. Silk and manufactured dill | 1,366 0-2 gI a8 
XII. Foodstuffs and wines . 444,366 66°5 1,785,789 29'0 
XIII. Miscellaneous products 1,900 03 ce 
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TABLE 19 
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Spanish Exports, by type of goods, with percentage values 
and weights, 1933 


eee ee eee en ee 





























Value Weight 
Absolute Absolute 
(thousand (metric 
Nature of goods pesetas) | Per cent. tons) Per cent. 
Class I. Minerals, quarried materials, and 
derivatives 
Stone and earths employed in building, 
art, and industry 3 2,944 6:6 ee: 1°65 
Gasoline, petrol, and AWericaiing oie 551 5-2 5,043 Or15 
Minerals 38,606 86°5 3,396,821 97°74 
Crystal and glass 1,186 27 2,795 0:08 
China products 1,219 2°8 8,726 0°25 
TOTAL ; , 44,618 3,475,298 
Class II. Timber and wood products 
Timber 547 iy 3,253 3°95 
Wooden furniture : 1,032 Ace 853 1°03 
Other wooden manufactures . 75021 21°5 11,440 13°88 
Unworked cork 4,466 13°7 24,876 30°18 
Manufactured cork 16,878 51°6 10,594 12°85 
Other raw materials 1,855 57 27,727 33°64 
Other manufactured articles . 649 BO 1,588 1°93 
TOTAL 32,633 82,428 
Class III. Animals and by-products 
Livestock 567 2°5 574 4°36 
Uncured skins aod hides 18,027 78°2 8,252 62°77 
Cured skins and hides . 1,873 81 301 2°29 
Leather manufactures . 1,868 81 300 2°28 
TOTAL 23,049 13,159 
Class IV. Metals, unrefined and manu- 
factured 
Gold, silver, platinum, and precious stones 
nmanutierored ‘ 2270 ree #4132 o'ol 
Iron and steel; ingots nee hen 1,843 4°3 10,743. 9°98 
Iron and steel; manufactures 1,883 4°4 3,145 2°92 
Copper, Bones. and brass 4,218 9°8 10,701 9°94 
Mercury 6,374 14°9 1,446 1°34 
Lead . | 18,743, | 43°7 79,241 73°58 
TOTAL 42,894 107,627 
Class V. Machinery, apparatus, and 
vehicles 
Machinery . 2,506 59°6 1,034 50°99 
Electrical material 601 14°3 241 11°88 
Scientific apparatus 350 8°3 52 2°56 
Automobiles 399 9°5 a9, 3°8 
Ships 334 7°9 610 30°08 
TOTAL 4,206 2,028 





* Kilograms. 
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Value 
Absolute 
(thousand 
Nature of goods pesetas) | Per cent. 
Class VI. Chemical foes 
Oil products ‘ 1,304 2°9 
Dyes . 595 I°3 
Perfumes : 2,518 5°6 
Chlorate of soda . 2,788 6:2 
Chemical products, pure aad Comercial Gxt 34 115 
Chemical products, used as fertilizers 20,110 45°0 
Turpentine, rosin, and pitch 6,354 14°3 
"EGPAL 44,713 
Class VII. Paper and its manufactures 
Raw materials for paper-making, exclud- 
ing wood 975 12°8 
Manufactured paper 45385 57-3 
"LOFAaL 4 ‘ ; 7,642 
Class VIII. Cotton and its manufactures 
Spun cotton ‘ : 1,256 a3 
Woven cotton miatenais 11,391 66°3 
TOTAL ; 17,172 
Class IX. Vegetable ALS raw and manu- 
factured 
Hempen sandals . 1,925 60°3 
TOTAL ; é : § 3,194 
Class X. Wool, &c., raw and manufactured 
Wool, in bales 2,014 38:2 
Hair, and sheep skins . 767 14°5 
Woollen manufactures . 819 15°5 
TOTAL ‘ 5,278 
Class XI. Silk and 5 manafactured silk 
Spun silk 715 52°4 
Woven goods 326 23°9 
TOTAL 1,366 
Class XII. Foodstuffs and wines 
Poultry, meat, and butter 2,326 O°5 
Fish . 4 ‘ 3,121 o-7 
Cereals and four. 3,780 o'9 
Dried vegetables . 1,648 O°4 
Market-garden produce and Mncel, veuers 
ables A : ; , 25,744. 5°8 
Dried fruit . 60,478 13°6 
Fresh fruit . 193,140 43°5 
Olive-oil 40,573 gl 
Alcohol ; 23335 (oh 4 
Wines; ordinary . 36,581 8-2 
Wines; special types 23,035 5-2 
Conterves ; F 36,862 8°3 
Other food substances ; 1,869 O'4 
TOTAL 444,366 
Class XIII. Miscellaneous ee 
TOTAL : 1,910 
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Weight 
Absolute 
(metric 
tons) Per cent. 
1,768 O27 
1,816 0°27 
640 orl 
413,509 62°07 
16,008 2°4 
202,278 30°36 
20,083 3°01 
666,185 
9,084 61-0 
2302 15°9 
14,869 
378 8-o1 
2,782 58°93 
4,722 
1,454 45°57 
3,191 
1,590 53°34 
686 23°01 
71 2°38 
2,981 
25 27°79 
20 21°99 
gI 
1,389 0°08 
5,486 0°31 
16,367 0°92 
3,926 0°22 
217,910 12°20 
67,242 S77, 
1,075,256 60°21 
45,142 2°53 
1,041 0°06 
208,928 I1‘7 
41,339 2°31 
725347 4°95 
1,471 0:08 
1,785,789 
560 
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APPENDIX E 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


ALTHOUGH a large number of English books of varying quality have been 
written about Spain, no comprehensive geographical account of the country 
has yet appeared in the English language. No Geographical Handbook of 
Spain was published by the Admiralty in the old series of Handbooks 
during the War of 1914-1918. It is true to say that geographical literature 
about Spain in any language is scanty, the most useful items being widely 
scattered in periodicals. ‘The oldest Spanish geographical periodical is 
the Boletin de la Real Sociedad Geogrdfica de Madrid, which was first 
published in 1876. The publications of Instituto Fuan Sebastian Elcano 
are also very valuable. 

In the compilation of this volume considerable assistance was received 
from the War Office, the Foreign Office Research Department, the Ministry 
of Economic Warfare, and the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 

A short list of general books about Spain was included in Volume I, 
The Peninsula, pp. 247-248. ‘The following list only includes books and 
articles which were found particularly useful in compiling the chapters 
concerned. The list is not in any sense a complete guide to the geographical 
literature about Spain. 

It is worth noting that a recent writer on Spain remarked that ‘for the 
reader who has time for only one book on Spain, the work to be recom- 
mended above all others is Richard Ford’s Gatherings in Spain. Few 
nations have been so fortunate in their interpreters.” The book was first 
published in 1846 and its graphic picture of Spain laid waste after the 
first Carlist War is in many respects as true to-day as when it was written. 


Cuapters I-III. History anp ADMINISTRATION 

Attamira, R. A History of Spanish Civilization (1930). 

Hume, Martin. Modern Spain (1923). 

CiarkE, H. B. Modern Spain, 1815-1898 (1906). 

MADAaRIAGA, 9. DE. Spain (1942)." 

Peers, E. ALLIsoN. The Spanish Tragedy, 1930-1936 (1936).’ 

—— Spain in Eclipse, 1937-1943 (1943). 

MeEnp1zaBaL, A. The Martyrdom of Spain (1938).' 

BoRKENAU, F. The Spanish Cockpit (1937)." 

BrENAN, G. The Spanish Labyrinth (1943). This is an admirable 
description of the social and economic background of the Civil War, 
and is especially useful on agrarian problems. 

Hamitton, T. J. Appeasement’s Child. The Franco Regime in Spain 
(1943). 

Harris, G. Montacu. Local Government in Many Lands (1933). 
Chapter VI on Spain is still useful. 


1 These books contain accounts of the recent Civil War. 
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CHAPTER IV. POPULATION 
General 
Farruurst, H. ‘Types of Settlement in Spain’, Scottish Geographical 
Magazine, li (1935), pp. 283-296. 


Regional 
Scueu, E. ‘Das Kantabrische Gebirge und die nordspanische Riviera’, 
Mitteil. Gesellschaft Erdkunde Leipzig, xlix (1925-1929), pp- 7-136. 
Rosert, D. ‘La Région de Santander’, Annales de Géographie, xlv (1936), 
pp. 1-18. 
CrrecepA, J. DaNTiN. Distribucién geogrdfica de la poblacién en Galicia 
(1925). 
Dossy, E. H. G. ‘Galicia: a little-known corner of Spain’, Geog. 
Review, xxvi (1936), pp. 555-580. 
—— ‘The Ebro Delta’, Geog. Journal, Ixxxvii (1936), pp. 455-469. 
—— ‘Catalonia: the geographical basis of its Regionalism’, Geog. Rev., 
XXVili (1938), pp. 224-249. 
CARANDELL, JuAN. Estudio critico de la distribucién y densidad de la 
poblacién humana en la provincia de Cordoba (1934). 
Niemeter, G. Siedlungsgeographische Untersuchungen in Niederandalusten 
(1935). 
Gitpert, E. W. ‘The Human Geography of Mallorca’, Scottish Geo- 
graphical Magazine, | (1934), pp. 129-147. 
—— ‘Influences of the British Occupation on the Human Geography 
of Menorca’, Scottish Geographical Magazine, lii (1936), pp. 375- 
Boek ; 
Urban | . 
GurnarpD, P., and Monseic, P. ‘Madrid’, Annales de Géographie, xli 


(1932), pp. 481-499. 


Madrid. Informacién sobre la Ciudad (1929). 
Jirncens, O. Spanische Stddte (1926), with an atlas containing twenty- 
seven detailed town plans. 


CuapTers V-IX. Economic GEOGRAPHY 
Statistics 
Anuario Estadistico de Espana; an annual publication. 
Estadtstica Minera y Metalirgica de Espaia; an annual publication. 


Map 
Haack, H. ‘Zur Wirtschaftskarte der spanischen Halbinsel’, Geog. 
Anzeiger, xxviii (1927), 4-12, 61-67, and 99-106, with an economic 
map on the scale of 1: 1,500,000. my 
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Industries 
Vixar, P. ‘La Vie industrielle dans la région de Barcelone’, Annales de 


Géographie, xxxviii (1929), pp. 339-365. 
MicueL, A. DE. El potencial econdémico de Espatia (1935). 


Power 


SHACKLETON, M. ‘Notes on a map of hydro-electric power in Spain’, 
Geography, xiv (1927), pp. 203-206. 
Vixar, P. ‘L’ Utilisation hydro-électrique des fleuves espagnols’, Comptes 
Rendus (1931), pp. 591-607. 
Agriculture 


For agriculture the following old books can be consulted with profit: 

Twiss, R. Travels through Portugal and Spain t in 1772 and 1773 (1775). 

SWINBURNE, H. Travels through Spain in the years 1775 and 1776, 
2 vols. (1789). 

TOWNSEND, J. A Fourney through Spain in the years 1786 and 1787, 
3 vols. (1792). 

YoOuNG, ARTHUR. Travels in France and Spain in 1787-8-9 (1792). 

LaBoRDE, A. DE. A View of Spain, 5 vols.; translated from the French 
(1809). 

Forp, R. Gatherings from Spain (1846). 


Soils 


VitLarR, E. H. Dev. Sozls of the Lusitano-Iberian Peninsula; abridged 
English version by G. W. Robinson (1937). 


Land Tenure 


Costa, J. Colectivismo Agrario en Espafia (1915). 

BapDELL, G. Garcia. ‘El Régimen de la propiedad de nuestro suelo 
agricola y el problema de los minifundios’, Boletin de la Real 
Sociedad Geogrdfica, \xxvii (1942), pp. 647-685. 

Dossy, E. H. G. ‘Agrarian Problems in Spain’, Geographical Review, 
Xxvi (1936), pp. 177-189. 

Irrigation 


BRUNHES, J. L’Irrigation, ses conditions géographiques, ses modes et son 
organisation dans la Péninsule Ibérique et dans l Afrique du Nord 
(1904). 

MARKHAM, CLEMENTS R. Report on the Irrigation of Eastern Spain 
(1866). 

Moncrierr, C. C. Scott. Irrigation in Southern Europe (1868). 

Junta Consultiva Agrondémica produced 2 vols. on irrigation (1918). 

Estudios Geograficos, published by the Instituto Juan Sebastian Elcano, 
iii (1942), pp. 469-504, for account of irrigation works in Aragon. 

Ha.pern, E. ‘La huerta de Valence’, Annales de Géographie, xliii (1934), 
pp. 146-162. 
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Crops 

Butt, W. E. ‘The olive industry of Spain’, Economic Geography, xii 
(1936), Pp. 136-154. 

Buyanpa, E. M. pr. ‘New regulation of the wheat market in Spain’. 
International Review of Agriculture, xxvi (1935), E PP- 429-439- 

—— ‘Cultivation of cotton in Spain’, International Review of Agriculture, 
XXVii (1936), E pp. 60-66. 

Transhumance 

K etn, Juttus. The Mesta: a study in Spanish Economic History 1273- 
1836 (1920). 

Crrecepa, J. DantTiNn. ‘Cafiadas ganaderas espafiolas’, Congresso do 
Mundo Portugues, Publicacées, xviii (1940), pp. 682-696, with map 
of the drove-roads of Castile and Leon. 

Fishing 
ANDERSON, RutH M. Pontevedra and La Coruiia (1939). 
Ports 

Caninac, G. ‘L’Activité maritime de Barcelone’, Revue Géographique 
des Pyrénées et du Sud-Ouest, v (1934), pp. 168-206, 256-303. 

Vitar, P. ‘Le Port de Barcelone’, Annales de Géographie, xliii (1934), 
PP. 489-509. 

Trade 

Report on Economic Conditions in Spain, published biennially by the 

Department of Overseas Trade, the last issue being dated 1935. 


CuapTers X—XI. Roaps AND RAILWAYS 
Roads 

Freeston, C. L. The Roads of Spain (1930). 

Michelin Guia, Espafia y Portugal, 11th ed. (1936-1938); this gives 
detailed itineraries for the whole Peninsula, and has plans of the 
principal towns, showing through routes. 

Railways | 

Boac, G. L. Railways of Spain (1923). 

Garau, M. ‘Les Transpyrénées. La pénétration de la voie d’écartement 
européen en Espagne’, Revue Géographique des Pyrénées et du Sud- 
Ouest, iv (1933), PP. 449-471. 

Railway Gazette; ‘Special Spanish Railway Number’, April 28, 1030; 
with many illustrations. : 

Vitiate, M. R. ‘Les chemins de fer espagnols’, Bull. Assoc. Géographes 
francaises, No. 50 (1931), Pp. 57-3. 

Witcox, W. A. ‘ Majorca and its Railways’, Railway Magazine, \xxviit 
(1936), pp. 268-275. 7 

Imepio, A. and J. Anuario de los Ferrocarriles y de sus Transportes 
Coordinados (1941). 
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R. = river. 


Ablafia, 157, 494. 

aceituna, 221. 

Ndaja, R., 522, 523. 

Adra, 112, 237; roads, 444. 

Adrar, 11. 

African Territories of Spain, 9-11. 

Agram6n, 509. 

ee, nS, 509. 

Agreda, Sierra, 438. 

Agres, 510. 

Aguasuivas, bridge, 516. 

Agueda, R., 13 

Aguilar, 116, 220. 

— de Campéoo, 429. 

Aguilas, 446. 

Alagon, 455. 

—, R., 220. 

Alamedilla, 507. 

Alamedilla, La, 460. 

Alarcon, 194. 

Alar6, 524. 

Alava, province, 2, 63, 64, 68, 489; 
forestry, 253; iron factories, 155, 156, 
157; population, 84, 86; roads, 427; 
sugar, 238. 

Alayor, 118, 467. 

Alba de Tormes, 523. 

Albacete, 166; gazetteer, 553-4; rail- 
way, 510; railway to Alicante, 509-10; 
roads, 445, 448, 449, 463, 464. 

—, province, 64; apricots, 229; forests, 
25 5; hydro-electricity, 174, 175; 
lignite, 140; marriage rate, 122; 
population, 102; roads, 446; sulphur, 
143; wheat, 204. 

Albaicin (quarter of Cérdoba), 120. 

Albaida, R., bridge, 511. 

Albarracin, 251. 

Alberche, R., 173, 179, 464, 521. 

Albéres, mountains, Sr, S035 

Alberique, 232, 

Albufera, 109, III, 511; 
110M, -213. 

Alcala de Chivert, 447. 

— de Henares, 103, 457. 

— del Rio, 180. 

Alcalde, powers of, 70-1. 

Alcanadre, R., bridge, 518. 

Alcafiiz, 106, 220, 445, 450. 

Alcantara, 186, 415; roads, 462, 465. 

Alcantarilla, 509. 

Alcantarillas, Las, 503. 

Alcazar, the (Toledo), 32. 

Alcazar de S. Juan, 521. 

Alcina; 1090; 11; 112, 51 Reoranges, 232; 
silk, 241; textiles, 146. 
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rice produc- 


Alcolea, 501. 

— del Pinar, 454, 456. 

Alcoutim, 529. 

Alcoy, 112; gazetteer, 554; match 
factory, 167; paper factory, 166, 168; 
roads, 446; textiles, 148. 

—, R., 232. 

Alcarria, 226. 

Alcubierre, Sierra de, 518. 

Alcudia, 280, 404; roads, 467; railway, 


511. 

Alcudia, Valle de, 133, 186. 

Aldeanueva, 523. 

Alegria, 489. 

Alfabia, Sierra de, 525. 

Alfaques, Puerto de, 527. 

Alfonso III, 409. 

— VI, 388. 

— X, 365. 

— XI, 369. 

— XII, 20. 

— XIII, 26, 541; reign of, 22-4. 

Algarrobo, Sierra del, 369, 444. 

Algeciras, 279; communications, 371; 
Conference of (1906), 22; description 
of port, 369-71; history, 369-70; 
railway to Cérdoba, 504-5; roads, 
438, 440, 444; station, 504; trade 
of port, 652. 

Algemesi, 511. 

Algeria, 111, 112, 118; immigration to 
Spain from, 124. 

Algorta, 316. 

Alguazas, 509. 

Alhama de Aragon, 456, 518. 

Alhamilla, Sierra, 440, 444. 

Aliaga (Teruel), 140. 

Alicante, 109, 112; communications, 
388; description of port, 385-8; 
fishing, 277; gazetteer, 554-5; history, 
385; railway, 508, 512; railway to 
Albacete, 509-10; roads, 446, 447, 
448, 461; shipbuilding, 280; trade 
of port, 652. 

—, province, ‘64; almonds, 228; 
electricity, 177; emigration, 124; 
hemp, 240; immigration, 124; onions, 
235; red pepper, 239; roads, 446; 
salt, 143; vine, 224, 225. 

Aljarafe, 220. 

Almadén, 13, 104, 133-4; mercury, 159, 
285, 297; roads, 439. 

Almadanes, Los (tunnel), 509. 

Almadenejos, 134. 

Almagrera, Sierra de, 133. 

Almansa, 448, 509, 510. 
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Almansa, Mugr6n de, 510. 

Almaraz, 452, 464. 

— de la Mota, 458. 

Almeria, communications, 379; descrip- 
tion of port, 376; esparto grass, 166; 
gazetteer, 555-0; history, 376; lead, 
159; population, 114; port, 41; 
railways, 502; railway to Baeza 
Empalme, 506-7; roads, 440, 443, 
444; sugar factory, 163; trade of 
port, 652. ; 

—, province, 64; emigration from, 124; 
gold, 136; iron production, 129; 
lead, 133; Onions, 235; oranges, 233; 
plums, 229; population, 112; prickly 
pear, 230; silver, 136; sulphur, 143; 
vine, 223. 

Almeria, R., 506. 

Almijara, Sierra de, 444. 

Almodovar del Rio, 501. 

Almojia, Sierra de, 440, 443. 

almond, 227-8. 

Almoraima, 504. 

Almorchon, 501. 

Almunia de Dofia Godina, La, 106, 453. 

Almuradiel, 502. 

Alora, 505. 

alpargatas, 261, 297. 

Alpera, 510. 

—, pantano de, 510. 

Alpujarras, 443. 

Alquerias, 508. 

Alquife, 129, 506. 

Alsasua, 425, 428; railway, 489. 

Altea, 109. 

Alto Ampurdan, 81, 84. 

Altos de Miravilla, 315. 

Altos Hornos (Bilbao), 320. 

Amadeo of Savoy, 20. 

Ambroz, R., 523. 

America, United States of, 9, 21, 22, 48, 
51, 94, 283; trade with, 284, 286-7, 
201, 202, 204: 

Ametlla, 277, 279. 

amontillado, 225. 

Ampolla, 279. 

Amposta, 96, 527. 

Ampurdan, 82, 220, 484, 514. 

Amurrio, 158, 491. 

Anarcho-syndicalism, 22, 25, 26. 

Ancares, Sierra de, 435- 

Andalusia, 5, 22, 79; broad bean, 216; 
chick-pea, 215; Civil War in, 31; 
cotton, 240; goats, 247; horses, 252; 
olives, 219; pines, 256; railways, 
499-508; roads, 437-44; textiles, 147; 
wheat, 204; woodlands, 257. 

—, plain of, population in, 115-17. 

Andalusian mountains, population, 
Li2—"5. 

— Railway Company, 469, 470, 476; 
personnel, 472; track, 473. 
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Andarax, R., 376, 444, 506. 

Andia, Sierra de, 428. 

Andoain, 488. 

Andorra, 177; roads, 420, 422. 

— la Vieja, 422. 

Andujar, 442; railway, 501. 

Anduz, Monte, 430. 

Anejos, 70. 

Annobon, II. 

Ans6, 245. 

Antela, 433. 

Antequera, 112, 440; gazetteer, 556~7. 

anthracite, 142. 

Anti-Comintern Pact, 48, 51. 

arados romanos, 187. 

Aragon, Civil War, 29; forests, 255; 
kingdom of, 6, 7, 8, 106; latifundios, 
197; mules, 251; textiles, 147. 

Aragon, R., 485; valley, 423. 

— y Catalufia, Canal de, 97. 

Aranda de Duero, 454, 455, 457- 

Aranjuez, 103, 158, 461, 464; railway, 
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Arapiles, 523. 

Araya, 489. 

Arcade, 499. 

Arcos, 456. 

— de la Frontera, 115. 

— de Jaloén, 519. 

Arenas Gordas, 115. 

—, Las, 316; telephones, 542. 

Arenys de Mar, 95, 153, 451. 

Areta, 490. 

Arévalo, 458, 522. 

Arga, R., 423. 

Arganda, 463. 

Argentera tunnel, 516. 

Argentina, 118, 272; commercial agree- 
ment with, 207-8, 212; emigration, 
123; exports to, 297; immigration, 
124; imports from, 291, 292; trade 
with Spain, 289, 290. 

Arguisuelas, 480, 512. 

Ariza, 519. 

Arillo, channel, 502. 

Arjona, 116. 

Arlaban, Sierra de, 489. 

Arlanza, R., 100, 255; bridges, 457, 479- 

Arlanzon, 454. 

ae Rn, 100, 459- 

Armada, the Great, 331, 342. 

Armifion, 453. 

Armuna, La, 199. 

Arnéguy, 423. 

Aro, Pefia de, 491. 

Arosa, Ria de, 92, 271, 498. 

Arrabal (Barcelona), 98. 

— (Saragossa), 516, 518. 

Arrayanes, 132. 

Arrigorriaga, 490. 

Arriondas, 426, 431. 

Arrotia, R., 430. 
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Arseguell, 152. 

Arta, 467; railway to Palma, 524. 
Arteche, Gémez, 526. 

Asma, L’,.R., 516. 

asphalt, 143. 

Astillero, El, 326, 328, 492. 


Astorga, 12, 415, 432, 433, 435, 523; 
railway, 498. 


Astures, 2. 

Asturias, 2, 4, 13, 26, 79, 157; apples, 
21; coalhields;-. 137; hens; 253: 
manganese, 135; metallurgy, 157; 
parcelation, 198; potatoes, 234; 


textiles, 1477; wheat, 206. 

Atauri, 143. 

Ateca, 518. 

Ausin, 523. 

Australia, imports from, 292. 

Avia, R., bridge over, 436. 

Avila, 521,- 522, 5233 gazetteer, 557; 
population, 102; railway, 307; roads, 
454, 455, 458, 459, 460. 

—, province, 64; death-rate, 122; 
forestry, 164; latifundios, 197, 198; 
population, 99; resin, 165; roads, 
456; tobacco, 241. 

Avilés, coastal trade, 536; communica- 
tions, 337; description of port, 335-7; 
history, 335; railway, 494; roads, 426; 
trade of port, 652. 

Ax les. Thermes, railway to Ripoll, 
482, 485-6, 487. 

Ayamonte, 164, 275, 276; navigation 
of Guadiana at, 528; roads, 438, 442. 

Ayllén, Massif, 100. 

—, Sierra de, 457. 

Ayuntamiento, 69, 70-1; revenue of, 72. 

Aznalcdllar, 129, 500. 

Azuaga, 132. 


Baamonde, 432, 435, 436. 

Bacares, 129. 

Badajoz, 5, 35; Civil War, 32; gazetteer, 
558; population, 103, 106; railway to 
Cérdoba, 501; railway to Elvas, 479; 
roads, 439, 442, 461, 462, 464. 

—, province, 64; broad bean, 216; 
cabbage, 236; cork, 164; iron produc- 
tion, 129; latifundios, 198; lupine, 
216; mining, 132; olives, 220; peas, 
216; population, 102; sheep, 244; 
thermal electric stations, 172. 

Badalona, 95, 152, 153; gazetteer, 559; 
roads, 451. 

Baena, 116, 506. 

Baeza, 104, 116. 

— Empalme, 502, 507. 

Baga, 170. 

Baguilla, R., 511. 

Baides, 518, 519. 

Bailén, 439, 442, 443, 506. 

Balagué, Col de, 451. 
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Balaguer, 422, 487, 517. 

—, mountains, 515. 

Balearic Islands, 1, 8, 11, 35, 63, 64, 66, 
77, 388; apricots, 229; broad bean, 
216; cattle, 250; fishing, 278; horses, 
252; lignite, 140; palmetto, 242; 
pea, 216; population, 117-19; ports, 
404-13; prickly pear, 230; railways, 
523-5; red pepper, 239; roads, 
465-7; rye, 210; shipbuilding, 280; 
shipping lines to, 538; swine, 247; 
textiles, 147; thermal electric stations, 


E72. 

Balistres, Puerto del (Col des), 421, 484, 
513. 

Balsicas—San Javier, 508. 

Bande, 433. 

Bafiolas, 514. 

Bafios de Montemayor, 523. 

—, Puerto de, 523. 

Baracaldo (Bilbao), 156. 

Barbastro, 220, 483, 487, 518; roads, 
418, 420. 

Barbati, 164, 276. 

Barbera, 97. 

Barca d’Alva, 479. 

Barcelona, 12, 13, 21, 26; Civil War, 
37,68; communications, 403-4; elec- 
tricity, 158, 172; estaciédn de Francia, 
514; estacidn del Norte, 514; finance, 
302; fishing fleet, 278; foreigners in, 
125; gazetteer, 559-60; history, 397- 
9; industries, 155, 158; locomotive 
building, 158; main roads from, 421; 
Military region of, 63; population, 


98, 119; port, 73,151, 396-404; 
railways, 514, 517; railway to 
Granollers, 468, 477; railway to 


Matar6, 468, 477; railway to Port 
Bou, 482, 484, 513-14; railway to 
Saragossa, 514-18; roads, 449, 450, 
451, 452; telephones, 541; textiles, 
148, 152, 153; trade of port, 652; 
trafic of roads, 417; transfer of 
Government to, 25; underground 
railway, 478; wine, 163. 

—, province, 64; cement, 167, 168; 
chemicals, 161; fertilizers, 160, 161; 
footwear, 168; forestry, 164; forests, 
255; immigration, 125; lemons, 233; 
lignite, 140; margarine factories, 162; 
onions, 235; population, 80, 95; 
rabbits, 253; roads, 450; textiles, 147, 
148; textile workers, 149; thermal 
electric stations, 172; vine, 224. 

Barcena, 493. 

Barco de Valdeorras, El, 497. 

Bardenas, Las, 107, 193, 450. 

barley, 208-9. 

barracas, 111. 

Barra de Minho, 93. 

Barrillo, 528. 
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Barrios, Los, 504. 

Barros, Tierra de, 182. 

Barruecopardo de la Ribera, 135. 

Barruelo, 493; coal, 139. 

Basque Lands, the, 79; asses, 253; 
population, 84-7; railways, 487-91; 
roads, 424-31. 

— Provinces, 2, 20, 27, 54, 67; Civil 
War, 31; death-rate, 122; Govern- 
ment, 68-9; parcelation in, 198; tex- 
tiles, 147; turnip, 236; wheat in, 
206. 

Basques, 2, 6, 25, 34; houses of, 82. 

Bayas, R., 489, 491. 

Bayona, 499. 

Bayonne, 318; railway, 486; roads, 423, 
424. 

Baza, 112, 113, 115, 226; roads, 438, 
440. 

—, Sierra de, 506. 

Baztan, El, 85. 

Beariz (Orense), 159. 

Beasain, 85, 86, 158, 428, 488. 

— Company, 474, 475. 

Bedmar, R., bridge, 507. 

Bedous, railway to Jaca, 482, 485. 

Begofia, 86. 

Beja, 439. 

Béjar, 102, 
roads, 455. 

Belchite, 106. 

Belgium, exports to, 295, 296, 297; 
imports from, 291, 292, 293; tele- 
phones, 541; trade with Spain, 288, 
298. 

Bellmunt, 133, 159. 

Bello, Puerto, 435. 

Bellver Castle, 404. 

Bélmez, 139, 140, 439. 

Belmonte, 88, go. 

Bembezar, R., 501. 

Bembibre, 435, 497, 498. 

Benabarre, 140. 

Benaojan, 504. 

Benasque, 129. 

Benavente, roads, 432, 433, 434, 435, 
454, 455, 458. 

Beniajan, 508. 

Benicarlé (Castellén), 190. 

Benifayo, 511. 

Berastegul, 129. 

Berga, 140, 235, 250. 

Bergantinos, 91. 

Berlanga, 132. 

Bermeo, 86; fishing, 269, 270; fishing 
craft, 269; sardine factories, 164; 
shipbuilding, 280. 

Bermillo del Sayago, 252. 

Bernesga, R., 138, 43°, 495. 

Berwick, Duke of, 510. 

Berzosa, La, 100. 

—, Caldas de, 429. 


146, 148; railway, 523; 
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Besaya, R., 157, 159, 179, 4933 roads, 
426, 429. 

Besos, 95, 98. 

—,R., 396, 397, 449, 514, 517; bridge, 
451. 

Betanzos, 91, 179, 339; railway, 497; 
roads, 433, 435. 

Biar (Alicante), 225. 

Bidassoa, R., fishing, 266; railways, 483, 
487; roads, 424. 

Bielsa, 83. 

Bierzo, El, 201, 230, 497. 

Bilbao, 2, 12, 13, 64, 85, 269; Civil 
War, 34; communications, 323; de- 
scription of port, 315-24; electricity, 
179; gazetteer, 560-1; history, 316- 
17; industries, 155, 156; locomotive 
building, 158; population, 84, 86, 
119; railways, 488, 489, 492, 493, 496; 
railway to Miranda de Ebro, 490-1; 
roads, 425, 428, 430; shipbuilding, 
158, 279; shipping companies at, 
534; telephones, 542; trade of port, 


52: 

—, D. Esteban, Minister of Justice, 61. 

Bisbal, R., 515. 

Biscay, Bay of, 2. 

Blanco, Cabo, 404. 

Blanes, 95, 153, 514- 

Boadilla, 459. 

Bobadilla, 503, 504, 505. 

Boedo, R., 494. 

Boeza, R., 497, 498. 

Bolarque, 173, 179. 

Boltafia, 83, 140, 251. 

Bonaigua, Puerto de la, 422, 544. 

Bonanza, 359, 503. 

Bonaparte, Joseph, King of Spain, 19. 

Boo, 492. 

Borja, 106, 226. 

Borjas Blancas, 452. 

Borunda, R., 489. 

Boscawen, Admiral, 410. 

Bot, 516. 

Bou-Mort, Sierra de, 422. 

Bourg-Madame, 421, 485. 

Bragang¢a, 433. 

Brafias, Las, 88, 248. 

Brafiuelas, 497, 498. 

Brazil, 51, 272; coffee from, 290, 291; 
oranges, export of, 285. 

Brens, 159. 

Brihuega, 103, 146, 208. 

Brincola—Ofiate, 489. 

Britain, Great, 126; exports to, 295, 
296, 297; imports from, 291, 292, 293, 
294; oranges, 285; telephones, 541; 
trade with, 283-6. 

British Empire, trade with Spain, 285-6. 

Briviesca, 428, 490. . 

Broto, 420. 

—,R., 83. 
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Brujula pass, 490. 

Brunete, 33. 

Buenos Aires, 537. 

Buitrago, 457, 480. 

Bujedo, 489. 

Bufiol, 448, 512. 

SiN) See 

Bufiola, 465, 525. 

Burgo, Sierra del, 436. 

Burgos, 35, 43; Civil War, 32; gazetteer, 

561-2; Military region, 63; pop- 
ulation, 102; pottery, 168; rail- 
ways, 490; railway to Irun, 488-90; 
roads, 425, 428, 429, 453, 454, 456, 
457, 459; sugar factory, 163; textiles, 
146, 147, 153. 
—, province, 3, 64, 66, 87; cabbages, 
235; death-rate, 122; forestry, 164; 
glass-making, 168; population, 993 
sugar, 238. 

Burguete, 423. 

Burguillo, 179. 

Burriana, 232. 

Busdongo, 430, 494, 495. 

Buxadell, viaduct, 517. 

Byng, Admiral John, 410. 


Caballero, Fermin, 199. 

Cabanellas, General, 35. 

Cabarga, 128, 120. 

Cabé, R., 497, 499. 

Cabezén ‘de la Sal, 143. 

Cabo, see proper name. 

Cabra, 116, 505. 

cape ; bridge, 505. 
== del S, Cristo, 507. 

Cabrales, 249. 

Cabrera, Civil War, 32; population, 119. 

aS Sierra, 444. 

Cabriel, R., 173, 177, 512; bridge, 448. 

Cabrillas, Puerto de las, 512. 

Cabuérniga, 2409. 

Caceres, gazetteer, 562-3; population, 
106, 120; roads, 462, 465; tin ore, 135. 

—, province, 64, 66, 87; birth-rate, 
122; cork, 164; forestry, 164; mules, 
250; olives, 220; phosphorite, 144; 
plum, 229; population, 102; tobacco, 
241. 

Cadagua, R., 127, 316, 320. 

Cadena, Puerto de la, 448. 

Cadi, Sierra del, 486. 

Cadiz, 5, 19; communications, 368-9; 
description of port, 363-9; gazetteer, 
563; history, 364-5; locomotive 
repair shops, 158; naval dockyard, 
158, 309; population, 117; railway, 
468, 501, 502; railway to Cordoba, 
502-3; roads, 415, 438, 440, 441, 443, 
444, 463; telephones, 542; trade of 
port, 652; wine, 163. ; 

ee bay, IT5, 117, 441, 502. 
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Cadiz, province, 64; birth-rate, 122; 
cattle, 250; glass-making, 168; horses, 
252; salt, 143; wine, 225. 

Cala, 179. 

— Figuera, Cabo de, 404. 

—, Minas de, 500. 

Calaceite, 228. 

Calahorra, 163, 453. 

—, La, 114, 506. 

Calasparra, 509. 

Calatayud, 518; population, 109; rail- 
ways, 508; roads, 452, 453, 454, 456. 

Calatrava, Campo de, 224. 

Caldas, 151. 

ere Soe 

— de Reyes, 437. 

Pig Las, 493. 

Calella, 95, 153. 

Calpe, 109. 

— hounds, 628. 

calveros, 183, 197. 

Camarasa, 175. 

Camarefia, 179. 

Camargo, 128, 129. 

Camas, 500. 

Cambrils, 280. 

Cameta, R., 493, 494. 

Campillo de Arenas, 443. 

Campifia, 220. 

— (of Cordoba), 116. 

Campo de Montiel, 463. 

— Real, 501, 505. 

Camporrobles, railway to Valencia, 512. 

Campos, Tierra de, 182, 184, 193; roads, 
455; wheat, 204. 

Canabal, 499. 

Cafiada, La, 521. 

Canada, trade of Spain with, 286. 

Canal de Campos, 429. 

— de Castilla, 193, 526. 

— del Duero, 192. 

— del Gran Prior, 192. 

— del Henares, 192. 

— de Lozoya, 192. 

— de Maria Cristina, 192. 

— del Salvador, 192. 

— de Tauste, 192. 

— Imperial, 106, 192, 453, 526, 527. 

canals, 526, 639-41. 

Cafiamelar, EI, 388. 

Canary Islands, 22,35. 63, 64, 68, 77, 
368, 376, 379, 388, 392; fishing, 267; 
shipping lines to, 537; trade with 
Spain, 289. 

Candelario, Sierra de, 523. 

Caneda, 493. 

Canellas tunnel, 513. 

Canero, R., 431. 

Canfranc, 423, 479, 485, 513. 

Wangas,,270. 

Caniza, La, 436. 


Canoles, R., bridges, 511. 
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Canovas, C. S., 20. 
Cantabrian mountains, 2; forests, 255; 


mining, 126; population, 87-90; 
railways, 491-6; roads, 424-31. 
Capdella, 173, 175. 
Capileira, 113. 
Capillades, 165. 
Capricho, El, tunnel, 495. 
Capuchinos tunnel, 488. 
Capurucho, mountains, 511. 
Carabanchel (Madrid), 167. 
Caravaca, 509. 
Carballino, 433. 
Carballo, 92. 
Carbia, 135. 
Carbonera, Sierra de, 444. 
Carcagente, 213, 511. 

_Cardona (Barcelona), 143. 
Cardoner, R., 143, 170, 517. 
Cares, R., 179. 

Carifiena, 220, 226. 

Carlet, 232. 

Carlists, the, 12, 13, 20, 28, 36, 53-5, 
316, 399. 


Carlos, Don, 19. 

Carlota, La, 441. 

Carmona, 116, 162, 438, 441, 501. 

carob, 228. 

Carol, R., 485. 

Carolina, La, 159, 442. 

Caroline Islands, 22. 

Carpio, El, 180, 501. 

Carraca, La, 158. 

Carral, 437. 

Carrascoy, Sierra de, 448. 

Carrasqueta, Sierra, 446. 

Carreteros (pass), 443. 

Carril, 271, 498. 

Carrion, R., 138. 

Cartagena, 6, 26; communications, 
384-5; description of port, 380-5; 
gazetteer, 564; history, 381; iron, 129; 
lead, 133, 159; naval dockyard, 158, 
309; population, 112,. 119, 120; 
power station, 174; railway to 
Chinchilla, 508-9; roads, 415, 446, 
448, 461; telephones, 542; trade of 
port, 652; zinc, 134. 

Cartuja, La (Seville), 168. 

Cartujana, 252. 

Casa Blanca, -527. 

Casado, Colonel, 38, 42. 

Casas, Las, 102. 

Cascante, 220. 

Casetas, 518. 

Caspe, 516. 

Castejon, 481. 

Castellar, 487, 517. 

— de la Frontera, 504. 

Castelldefels, 451, 515. 

Castellén de la Plana, 311; fishing, 279; 
gazetteer, 564-5; irrigation, 192; 
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population, 109, 112; roads, 445, 
447; trade of port, 652. 

Castell6n de la Plana, province, 64; 
carobs, 228; figs, 229; onions, 235; 
oranges, 232; roads, 446; thermal 
electric stations, 172; vine, 224. 

Castelltersol, 152. 

Castelo Branco, 462. 

— de Vide, 462. 

Castiello, 485. 

Castile, 2, 3,7; 21; fueros, 74. 

—, New, 3, 4, 6; barley, 208; textiles, 
147: 

—, Old) 3; 4, 6) 00; 106ssagrieulture, 
185; barley, 208; cattle, 250; Civil 
War, 20; textiles, 147; swine, 247. 

Castillo de las Guardas, 129. 

Castrill6n, 159. 

Castro del Rio, 438. 

Castropol, 432, 436. 

Castro-Urdiales, 128, 129, 430. 

Catalan Draft Statute, 25, 26. 

— mountains, roads, 421. 

Catalans, the, 7, 8, 23, 24. 

Catalonia, 6, 7, 8, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
36, 44, 67, 68-9, 79; almonds, 227; 
Civil War, 31; death-rate, 122; 
forests, 255; government, 68-9; 
hazel trees, 230; olives, 219; olive 
oil, 162; population, 95-8; railways, 
513-19; roads, 449-53; textiles, 146, 
147, 148-53; wages, 258. 

Catilar, 525; 

Catoira, 498. 

cattle, 248-50. 

Caudado, El, 436. 

Caudillo, the, 60; see also under Franco. 

Caulina, llanos de, 503. 

Caurel, Sierra de, 435. 

Cava, La, 96, 527. 

Cavero, Puerto, 453. 

Cazorla, 104. 

Cea, R., 138. 

Cebollera, Sierra, 454. 

Ceclavin, 144. 

Cegama, 489. 

Cehegin, 129. 

Celada del Camino, 459. 

Celra, 514. 

Central Sierra, population of, 100; 
railways across, 521-3. 

Cerbére, 421; railways, 484; railway to 
Barcelona, 479, 482, 484. 

Cercedilla, 522. 

Cerdedo, 433. 

Cerro de San Lorenzo, 453. 

— del Sol (Granada), 136. 

Cervera, 452. 

—, Admiral, 21. 

Cestona, 140. 

Changa, R., 439, 528, 529. 

Chanca, viaduct, 497. 
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Charles I, of England, 326. 

— III, of Spain, 104, 338, 360, 416. 

— IV, of Spain, 19. 

— V, Emperor, 326, 331. 

Chaves, 433. 

Cherta, 193, 527. 

Cheste, 512. 

chick-pea, 215. 

Chiclana, 444. 

Chile, 11, 49; imports from, 292, 294. 

Chinchilla, 448, 521; railways, 509, 510; 
railway to Cartagena, 508-9. 

Chiva, 445, 512: 

Chorro, El, 505. 

Ciafio, 494. 

Cidad-Dosante, 480, 492. 

Cieza, 166, 449, 509, 510. 

Cijara—Castiblanco, 193. 

Cinca, R., 106, 177; bridge, 518; roads, 
420. : 

Cinco Villas, 527. 

Cifiera, 138, 495. 

Cinqueta, R., 177. 

Circuito Nacional de Firmes Especiales, 


417. 

Ciudad Real, gazetteer, 565; population, 
106; wine, 163. 

— —, province, 64; coal, 139; lead, 133; 
manganese, 135; mineral oil, 169; 
population, 102; roads, 462; vine, 
224; wheat, 204. 

— Rodrigo, 12; roads, 459; tin, 159. 

Ciudadela, 118, 409; roads, 467. 

Civil Code, 75, 76, 77. 

Clamor, R., 518. 

Cledes, 177. 

coal, 137-42; railway consumption of, 
475-6. 

Cobham, Viscount, 350. 

Cobras, Sierra de las, 449. 

Cocentaina, 166. 

Cofrentes, 177. 

Coimbra, roads, 459. 

Collado Mediano,,. 522. 

Collanzo, 494. 

Collegats, gorge, 422. 

Colmenar, 443. 

— de Oreja, 471. 

Columbus, Christopher, 6, 22, 353, 397. 

Colunga, 163. 

Comillas, 135. 

Comisiones Gestoras, 66. 

Companys, Sr., 44. 

Concordat, of 1851, 4 

Condado de Niebla oe 226. 

Congost, R., 148, 421, 513, 514; roads, 
450. 

Congostinas tunnel, 495. 

Congosto, gorge, 494. 

Conil, 275: 

Consell, 524. 

Constanti, 95. 
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Constenla, Pico de, 433. 

Constitution, of 1812, 19. 

Contraviesa, 444. 

copper ore, 129-32, 158. 

— sulphate, 161. 

Corbones, R., bridge, 503. 

Corcubi6n, 433. 

Cordoba, copper, 159; copper refinery, 
159; copper sulphate, 161; electricity, 
179; gazetteer, 565-7; kingdom of, 5, 
6; navigation of Guadalquivir, 527; 
population, 117, 119; railways, 501, 
503, 505; railway to Algeciras, 504-5; 
roads, 415, 437, 438, 441, 442, 463; 
rolling-stock, 158; silver, 159; tele- 
phones, 542. 

—, province, 64; aceituna, 221; benzole, 
169; coal, 140; copper, 131; horses, 
252; iron production, 156; lead, 132; 
mines, 137; olives, 219; olive oil, 162; 
onions, 235; plum, 229; pomegranate, 
229; quince, 229; silver, 136; tanning, 
168. 

Corisco, I1. 

Cornella, 98, 158. 

Corrales, Los, 157, 493. 

Correta, Pefia de la, 510.» 

Cortes, the, 23, 24, 25, 48, 54, 59, 60-1, 
63; of 1812, 65, 69 

Cortes, power station, 177. 

— de la Frontera, 504. 

— de Pallas, 177. 

Cortés, H., 5, 354. 

cortijos, 116. 

Corunna, A ek 345; de- 
scription of port, 341-5; fishing, 270, 
272; gazetteer, 567; history, 342-3; 
match factory, 167; Military region, 
63; population, 94; railway to Leon, 
496-8; railway to Monforte, 498-9; 
roads, 431, 432, 433, 434, 436, 437, 
455; telephones, 542; trade of port, 
652. 

—, province, 64; fertilizer, 160; French 
beans, 216; hops, 242; immigration, 
125; population, go, 91; shows of 
livestock, 243. 

—, Ria de, 91. 

Costa de Garraf, 95, 451. 

cotton, 239-41. 

Council, Provincial, 65, 66-7. 

—, National, of Falangist Party, 57, 
58-60. 

Courio, Sierras del, 431. 

Court, Supreme, of Spain, 62. 

Covadonga, 2, 331. 

Crevillente, 190. 

Cristinos, the, 13. 

Cruz, 1a, 132: 

Cuba, 21, 22, 149; exports to, 296; 
imports from, 293; loss of, 343; 
trade with Spain, 289. 
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Cuenca, 512; gazetteer, 567-8; popula- 
tion, 109, 120; railways, 480; roads, 
445, 461; textiles, 146. 

—, province, 64; forests, 164, 2553 
hydro-electricity, 175; onions, 235; 
rosin, 165. 

—, Serrania de, 512. 

Cuervo, El, 503. 

Cuesta de la Reina, 464. 

Cuevas de Almanzora, 133. 

— de Vera, 136. 

— de Vinroma, 110. 

Cullera, $11: 

Curtis, 497. 


Darro, R., 136. 

Decree of Unification (1937), 54- 

Defence Juntas, 23. 

Demanda, Sierra de La, 108, 140, 255; 
roads, 454. 

Denia, 223, 511. 

Denmark, imports from, 291. 
Despefiaperros, pass of (Puerto de), 
104, 308, 439, 442, 500, 502, 521. 

Deusto, 86. 

Deutschland, the, 41. | 

Deva, 425, 428, 430, 488. 

—, R., 430. 

Devonshire, H.M.S., 37, 38- 

Dewey, Admiral, 21. 

Deza, R., 433. 

Dobra, Sierra de, 429. 

Dormideras bay, 345- 

Dosaguas, 173. 

Dos Caminos, 490. 

Douro, R., bridges, 457, 459, 479; 
dams, 193; electricity, 173; naviga- 
tion, 526; ports, 308; roads, 454, 455, 
458; valley, 99. 

Drake, Sir Francis, 342, 35°, 365, 2814. 

Dupont, General, 501, 506. 

Durango, 85, 425, 430; population, 87. 

Durcal, 443. 


Ebro Confederation, 194. 

Tare R., 6, 7» 36, 37> 86, 97; bridges, 429, 
450,453, 493; delta, 95, 98; electricity, 
173; fishing, 266; irrigation, 193; 
navigation, 526-7; ports, 308; rail- 
ways, 489, 516, 518; roads, 428. 

— trough, 81; population, 106-9; rail- 
ways, 513-19; roads, 448, 449-53. 

Echagarate, Puerto de (col), 428. 

Ecija, 441, 503; gazetteer, 568-9. 

Ecuador, imports from, 291. 

Egypt, 292. 

Eibar, bronze, 159; electricity, 1 58; 
population, 86; small arms, 158. 

Ejea de los Caballeros, 106. 

El —, see under proper name. 

Elche, 447, 508; date palms, 230; 
huerta, 109, III, 
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Elda, 510. 

Electricity, on railways, 476-7. 

Elizondo, 487. 

Elobey, Great, II. 

—, Little, 11. 

Elvas, railway, 479. 

emigration, 123-4. 

Empalme, 514. 

Emporia, 148. 

Encartaciones, Las, 84, 425. 

Encina, La, 509, 510, 511, 512; railway 
to Valencia, 511-12. 

Encinarejo, 180. 

Encio, 425, 428, 429. 

Enguera, 148. 

Enguidanos, 480, 512. 

Enix, Sierra de, 376. 

Entrambas—Mestas, 429. 

Eo, R., 268, 432, 436. 

Eresma, R., 522, 523- 

Escalada, 429. 

Escaldas, 177. 

Escombreras, 384. 

Escorial, El, 47, 521. 

Escudo, Puerto del, 425, 429. 

—., Sierra del, 431. 

Esgos, 436. 

Esla, R., 138, 173, 435, 496; canal de, 

435, 458; viaduct, 480. 

Espartales, Sierra de, 440. 

esparto grass, 241, 242. 

Espeliy, 501, 505, 506; railway to 

Malaga, 505-6. 

Espiel, 139, 439. 

Espinar, 522. 

Esquevra, R., 100. 

Essera, R., 173, 177: 

Essex, Earl of, 365. 

Estella, 489. 

Esterri, 422. 

Estopinan, 135. 

Estribela, 348. 

Eume, R., 179. 

Europa, Picos de, 248; roads, 426. 

Evora, roads, 439. 

Extremadura, province, 3, 4, 5; beans, 

216; cabbages, 235; Civil War, 31; 

conditions of labour, 259; cork-oak, 

256; cotton, 240; goats, 247; olive 

oil, 162; phosphate, 160; population, 

103; roads, 439, 460, 461; rye, 210; 

sheep, 186; swine, 246; textiles, 147; 

wheat, 204; woodlands, 257. 

Eza, Vizconde de, 260. 






















Fabara, 516. 

Falange Espafiola (Spanish Phalanx), 
11, 28, 36, 49, 50, 51; army allowance, 
301; policy of, 72-3; régime, 46, 
53-5, 63. 

Falanges del Mar, 538. 

Falset, 97, 223. 
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Fanjul, General, 29. 

Fardes, R., 507. 

Fayon, 516. 

Felanitx, 118, 524. 

Felguera, La, 90, 157, 161, 331. 

Ferdinand of Aragon, 5, 6, 415. 

— Ilt, of Spain, Saimt, 3,326, 358: 

— VII, of Spain, 10, 342. 

Fernan Nujfiez, 505. 

Fernando Po, 11, 289, 291. 

Ferrerias, 118. 

Ferrol, El, 90, 91, 275; coastal trade, 
536; communications, 341; descrip- 
tion of port, 337-41; gazetteer, 569; 
history, 338-40; naval dockyard, 158, 
309, 340; roads, 432; trade, 652. 

fig, 228-9. 

Figueras, 514; population, 84; roads, 
421, 451. 

Fifiana, 506. 

Finisterre, Cape, 92, 341. 

fisheries, classification of, 266-8; coastal, 
267; freshwater, 266; long-distance, 
267-8 ; shore, 266-7. 

fishing industry, size of, 264-8; regional 
distribution, 268-79. 

Flamisell, R., 173, 175. 

Flassa, 514. 

flax, 239-40. 

Flix,-5 16. 

Flumen, R., 518. 

Fluvia, R., 97, 151, 514; water power, 
170. 

Foix, 483, 486. 

es) Re; 515. 

Foncatent, Sierra, 448. 

Fonelas, 507. 

Fonfria, R., 522. 

Fontibre, 493. 

Bord, “Richard, 4,> 44, 168,/.237;5. 230; 
415, 653. 

forestry, 253-7. 

Formentera, Civil War, 32; population, 
117, 119; roads, 465. 

Fornells, 409, 467. 

foros, 201. 

Fortunada, La, 177, 179. 

Foz, 528. 

Fraga, 229, 251, 452. 

Fraguas, Las, 493. 

France, boundary with Spain, 618-22; 
exports to, 295, 296, 297; imports 
from, 292; railways across boundary 
to, 479; roads to, 459; telephones, 
541; trade with Spain, 287, 298. 

Franco, General Francisco, 2, 11, 13, 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 47-00 passim, 
282, 288, 542; proclaimed head of 
State, 35; speech of, 293. 

Francolif, 515. 

ae: ix, 95, 165, 393, 452- 

Frasno, El, 453. 
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Frasno, Puerto del, 453. 
Fregeneda, La, railway, 479. 
Fresser, R., 170, 421. 

Frio, R.;522: 

Fuente de Cantos, 442. 

— del Arco, 140. 

— la Higuera, 511. 

— Piedra (Malaga), 143, 504. 
Fuenteovejuna, 132, 139. 
Fuentes de Ofioro, 459, 479. 
Fuentiduefia, 463. 

fueros, 2, 6, 74. 


Gabet, 175. . 

Gador, 506. Me 

—, Sierra de, 115, 376. 

Gainchurizqueta, Alto de, 424, 488. 

Galcron, R., 493. 

Galicia, 3, 79; apples, 232; cabbages, 
235; chestnut trees, 230; Civil War, 
31; emigration from, 123; fishing, 264, 
265, 267, 270-5; forests, 255; foros, 
201°) Nens, 253 maizey 2h.) 202; 
meadow cultivation, 237; muini- 
fundios, 199; octopus, 272; parcela- 
tion in, 198; population in, 90-5; 
potatoes, 234; railways, 496-9; roads, 
431-7; rye, 210; shows of livestock, 
243; textiles, 147; turnips, 236. 

Gallego, R., 106, 518. 

—, roads, 423, 450. 

Gallur, 527. 

Gandara, 179. 

Gandesa, 450. 

Gandia, 192, 446, 447. 

Garba, Sierra de la, 436. 

Garciez—Jimena, 507.. 

Garganchon, textiles, 147. 

garnet, 144. 

Garonne, R., 177. 

Garraf coast, 97. 

Garrigas, Las, 97, 228. 

Garrotxa hills, 81, 83. 

Garrucha, 279. 

Gata, Cabo de, 112. 

—, Sierra de, 455, 459. 

Gato, Monte del, 434, 435. 

Gaucin, 504. 

Gaunt, John of, 342. 

Gautier, T., 99. 

Gavarras, Montes, 514. 

Gave d’Aspe, 485. 

Gaya, R., 95. 

—, viaduct, 515, 517. 

Gaytdn, Tajo del, 505. 

Gelida, 165. 

Genil, R., 115, 136, 180, 192; bridge; 
503, 505; navigation of, 527; roads, 
440, 441, 443. 

Gérgal, 506. 

Germany, exports to, 295, 296, 297; 
imports from, 291, 292; purchase of 
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ships from, 536; telephones, 541; 
trade with, 283, 287-8. 

Gerona, 12, 81;. gazetteer, 569-70; 
population of, 84, 98; railways, 514; 
roads, 420, 421, 450, 451. 

—, province, 64; cattle, 250; cement, 
168; cork, 164; forests, 255; maize, 
211, 236; population, 80, 95; textiles, 
148, 152; turnips, 236. 

Gibraleon, R., 528. 

Gibralfaro, Monte de, 372. 

Gibraltar, 286, 504; bay of, 369; siege 
of, 369; telephones, 541. 

Gigiiela, R., 463. 

Gijon, 34; bay, 269; coastal trade at, 
536; communications of, 333, 426; 
description of port, 329-33; fishing, 
269; gazetteer, 570-1; history, 331; 
population, 88, 90; railway to 
Palencia, 494-6; railway to Sama de 
Langreo, 468; roads, 430; ship- 
building, 158; telephones, 542; trade 
of port (El Musel), 652. 

Gistain, 137, 245. 

Gobantes, 505. 

gold ore, 136. 

Gondomar, 437. 


Government, Local, 63; Municipal, 
69-70; Nationalist, 259; Provincial, 
63-5. 


Governor, Civil, 65-6, 68, 71. 

Grado, 88, 237, 431. 

Grana, La, 338, 340. 

Granada, 5; gazetteer, 571-2; irriga- 
tion, 192; population, 112, 113, II5, 
119g, 120; railways, 502, 504; roads, 
439, 440, 443; sugar, 163; telephones, 
542. 

—, kingdom of, 5. 

—, province, 64; almonds, 228; birth- 
rate, 122; broad beans, 216; goats, 
247; hydro-electricity, 174; iron-ore 
production, 129; marriages, 122; 
mercury, 134; mulberry, 240; onions, 
235; peas, 216; population, 112; rosin, 
256; sugar-beet, 238. 

Granja, La (Segovia), 168. 

— San Vicente, La, 498. 

Granollers, 98, 151, 421, 449; railway, 
468, 514. 

Grao, El (Valencia), 112, 388, 391. 

Gredos, Sierra de, 102, 194; roads, 455, 
460, 462, 464. 

Greenland Banks, 267. 

Grifion, radio-receiver, 543. 

Grisén, 518, 527. 

Grossa, Sierra, 446. 

Guadahortuna, R., bridge, 507. 

Guadaira, R.; 503. 

Guadajoz, 501. 

Ta R., 503, 595, 506. 

Guadalajara, 33, 34; gazetteer, 572-3; 
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population, 103; roads, 454, 456, 461; 
textiles, 146, 148. 

Guadalajara, province, 64; barley, 208; 
collectivization in, 200; latifundios in, 
918; marriages, 122; population, 102. 

Guadalbullon, R., 443, 506. 

Guadalcanal (Seville), 136. 

Guadalcazar, 503. 

Guadalete, R., 363, 441, 503. 

Guadalfeo, 443. 

Guadalhorce, R., 372, 505. 

Guadalimar, R., 439, 502, 507. 

Guadalix, R., 457. 

Guadalmedina, R., 373. 

Guadalope, R., 516. 

Guadalquivir, -R.,. 5,79) P15) 11 71325 
dams, 193; electricity, 174, 179, 180; 
navigation, 526, 527; ports, 308; 
railway bridges, 501, 503, 507; roads, 
437, 439, 441, 442, 443. 

Guadalupe, Sierra de, 460, 461, 464. 

Guadarrama, Sierra de, 102, 521, 522; 
pass of (puerto de), 455, 458; roads, 
456, 457, 458, 465. 

pares x) 465, 522. 

Guadarranque, R., bridge, 504. 

Guadiamar, R., bridge, 500. 

Guadiana; R.;, 5, 1r5;. dams, 2935 
navigation, 526, 528-9; roads, 438, 
439, 443, 460, 461, 464. 

Guadiaro, R., 444, 504. 

Guadiato, R., 132, 139, 501; roads, 439. 

Guadiel, R., 442. 

Guadix, 112, 113, 115, 507; roads, 440. 

bab: Re 507. 

Guadvacar, R., bridge, 501. 

Guam, 22. 

Guard, Civil, 28, 29, 65. 

Guardo, coal, 138. 

Gudar, Sierra de, 445. 

Gudifia, La, 433. 

Guéjar,.273. 

Guéjar-Sierra, 131. 

Guernica, 34, 158; population, 87. 

Guijelo, 523. 

Guillarey, 499. 

‘Guindo, El’, 132. 

Guinea, Spanish, 9, 11. 

Guipuzcoa, province, 2, 64, 68, 69, 85; 
apples, 232; cement, 167; forestry, 
253%) irom | factories; > 1555" eon 
production, 129; lead, 133; lignite, 
140; mining, 128; onions, 235; pig 
iron, 157; population, 84; roads, 427; 
thermal electric stations, 172; zinc, 
£35. 

Guitiriz, 497. 

Gujuli tunnel, 491. 


Hannibal, 12, 409. 
Haro,. 163,225; 453: 
—, Diego Lopez de, 316. 
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Hecho, 245. 

Hellin, 143, 449, 509. 

== canal, 130. 

hemp, 239-40. 

Henares, R., 103, 456, 463, 519. 

Hendaye, 479, 483. 

Hermosa, Puerto de la, 510. 

Hernani, 140, 488. 

Herrera de Pisuerga, 429, 494. 

Hiendelaencina, 136. 

Higuer6n, Puerto de, 444. 

Hijar, 106. 

Hinojedo, 159. 

Hinojosa de Duero, 144. 

Hispanity, Council of, 47, 49, 50, 301. 

holidays, national, 18. 

FHontoria, "5222" 4° 

hops, 242. 

FHorceajo, El, 133. 

Horna, tunnel, 519. 

horreos, 89, 94. 

horses, 250-2. 

Hospitalet, 98, 451. 

Hostalrich, 514. 

Howard, Lord, 365. 

Hoya de Huesca, 106. 

Hozgarganta, R., 504. 

Hoz gorge, bridge, 511. 

Huélago, 507. 

—,R., bridge, 507. 

Huelma, 507. 

Fiuelva, 645-1 15}7117; 226, 275,528; 
communications, 357-8; description 
of. “port, 4353-8: . cazetteer, 573; 
history, 353-5; port, 528; railway to 
Valdepefias, 500-2; roads, 4309, 
441, 442; telephones, 542; trade of 
port, 652. 

—, province, copper, 130, 131, 153, 158; 
eucalyptus, 256; figs, 228; iron, 129; 
manganese, 135; roads, 441; timber, 
256. 

eo, R., 179. 

Huéneja, 506, 507. 

Huércal-Viator, 506. 

Huerta, Cabo de la, 385. 

Huerva, 516. 

Huesca, 108, 160; gazetteer, 573-43 
railway, 518; roads, 420, 450; sugar 
factory, 163. 

—, province, 64; canals, 213; forestry, 
164; hydro-electricity, 174, 175, 1773 
iron, 129; lignite, 140; manganese, 
135; population, 80; sugar, 238. 

Fiugo, Victor, 312. 

Hurdes, Las, 101, 259. 


Iberic mountains, population, 106-9. 
Iceland, 267, 291. 

Idiazabal, 244. 

—, R., 428. 

Tina, 12; 
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Igualada, 98, 151, 452. 

immigration, 124-5. 

Imperial Canal, 516, 518. 

Incio, 128. 

India, imports from, 292, 293; trade 
with, 286. 

Infiesto, 431. 

Inosa—Oyardo, 491. 

iron, 126-9 passim, 154-8. 

irrigation, 188-95, 637-41. 

Irin, 34; iren, 1203,.matches; 167; 
population, 87; railways, 479, 483, 
487, 488; railway to Burgos, 488-90; 
railway to Madrid, 469; roads, 420, 
424. 

Isabel (coalmines), 139. 

Isabella I (of Castile), 6, 353, 415. 

— II, 20, 365, sor. 

Isla Cristina, 275, 276. 

— de Leon, 363. 

my erde, 3690, 379, 371, 546. 

Italy, trade with, 283, 288, 292, 294, 
296. 

Iviza, 41, 227, 408, 413; carobs, 228; 
population, 117, 119; roads, 465. 

Izarra, 491. 


Jabalcuz, Sierra de, 506. 

Jaca, population, 84; railway to Bedous, 
485; roads, 420, 422, 423. 

Jaén, gazetteer, 574-5; olives, 219, 222; 
railways, 501, 505, 506; roads, 439, 


443. 

—, kingdom of, 5. 

—, province, 64; apricots, 229; hydro- 
electricity, 174, 175; lead, 132; olive 
oil, 162; olives, 219; silver, 136. 

Jaime I of Aragon, 6, 8, 381, 397, 405. 

Jaizubia, R., 488. 

Jallas, R., 179. 

Jalon, R., 106, 108, 
roads, 450, 456. 

Jandula, 180. 

—,R., 18o. 

Jandulilla, R., viaduct, 507. 

Japan, trade with, 283. 

Jaraicejo, 464. 

Jarama, R., 103. 

Jativa, 112, 165, 228, 232, 446, 511. 

Javalambre, Sierra de, 445. 

Jerez de la Frontera, 5, 115, 225, 227; 
gazetteer, 575; railway, 503; roads, 
438, 441; telephones, 542; wines, 
163, 296. 

— de los Caballeros, 129, 131, 439. 

Jerte, R., 523. 

Jijona, 253. 

Jiloca, R., 190, 445, 518. 

Jimena de la Frontera, 504. 

— de Libar, 504. 

J.O.N.S. (Juntas de Ofensiva Nacional- 
Sindicalista), 28, 36, 53. 


163; 190). 5185 
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Jordana, General, 51, 56. 
Juan, Don (son of Alfonso XIII), 47. 


jiear, R. 173; 197, 179; 19212235 
railway bridge, 511; roads, 445, 448, 
461. 

Judiciary, Spanish, 61-3. 

Judio, R. del, 509. 


Jumilla, 509. 

Junta Municipal, 70. 

— Politica of Falangist Party, 44, 57, 
58-60. 

— Vecinal, 7o. 


Kane, Richard, Governor of Minorca, 
467. 
Kingdoms, old, of Spain, 1-8. 


La—, see under proper name. 

Labastidas, 86. 

labour, conditions of, in Spain, 257- 
60. 

Laceana, 249. 

Lafayette, M., 312. 

Laguna de Janda, 444. 

— de San Benito, 448. 

Laja, 529. 

Lalin, 433. 

land tenure in Spain, 195-202. 

Langreo, 88, 90, 120; gazetteer, 576; 
roads, 427. 

Lapiche, Puerto, 461, 463. 

Laredo, 88, 269. 

Larouco, Sierra de, 433. 

Larrasoafia, 423. 

Laruns, 422. 

Las —, see under proper name. 

Lasarte, 158, 428. 

latifundia, 99. 

latifundios, 196, 197, 198, 199, 258. 

law, Spanish, 73-8. 

laya, 84. 

Lazo, El, incline, 498. 

lead ore, 132-3. 

leasehold, 201-2. 

Lebrija, 115, 225.503. 

Lecrin, R.,.443,. 

Leipzig, the, 41. 

Leitariegos, Puerto de, 427. 

Leizaran, R., 488. 

lemon, 232-4. 

Leén, flax, 240; gazetteer, 577-8; 
match factory, 167; population, 102; 
railways, 468, 496, 498; railway to 
Corunna, 496-8; roads, 430, 455, 
456, 457, 458; telephones, 542. 

—, Isla de, 502. 

—, kingdom of, 3, 5, 99. 

—, Montes de, 435. 

—, province, 64, 87; Civil War, 29; 
coal, 138, 169; forestry, 164; popula- 
tion, 99; rye, 209; sugar, 238; 
textiles, 147; zinc, 135. 
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Leon, Puerto de, 443. 

Lequeitio, 280; population, 86. 

hérez VR.347: 

Lérida, 97, 515, 516, 517; gazetteer, 
578-9; population, 98, 120; railways, 
487; roads, 420, 421, 422, 450, 451, 
452. 

—, province, 64; canals of, 213; 
forestry, 164; hydro-electricity, 174, 
175; lignite, 140; manganese, 135; 
plums, 229; population, 80, 95; 
sugar, 238; textiles, 148. 

Lerma, 457. 

Levantine Lowlands, 
of, 109-12; see also under 
Eastern. 

Lezama, 324, 491. 

Lezo, 488. 

Libros (Teruel), 143. 

Liébana, La, 159, 248. 

Linares, 104; gazetteer, 579-80; lead, 
132, 159; population, 106; railways, 
500, 501, 502, 505, 506; roads, 439, 
461; silver, 136. 

— (Asturias), 495. 

Linea, La, 504; gazetteer, 575-6. 

Lisbon, 51, 119, 523; road to Madrid, 

_ 464-5. 

livestock, 242-53. 

Llanes, 88, 269, 431. 

Llano, Queifo de, 36. 

Llanos de Almeria, 448. 

— de Plasencia, 107. 

==de Urgel, 97, 193, 
450, 452. 

Llansa, 484, 513. 

Llena, Sierra de la, 220, 452. 

Llerena, 140. 

Llinas, 514. 

Llobregat, R., 95, 97, 148, 151, 396, 
397; railways, 487), 5135 5153547; 
roads, 449, 450, 451, 452; vineyards, 
224; water power, 170. 

Llodio, 490. 

Llort, viaduct, 517. 

Llumeres, 128, 129. 

Lobén, 464. 

local administration, 63-73. 

Logrofio, 107, 108, 163; gazetteer, 580; 
navigation of Ebro, 526; roads, 450, 
453, 4545 telephones, 542; wine, 225. 
—, province, 64; forestry, 164; sugar, 
238. 

Logrosan, 144. 

Loja, 440, 443. 

Loma de Ubeda, 439. 

Lor, R., 497. 

Lora del Rio, 233, 500, 501. 

Lorca, 110, 111, 233; gazetteer, 580-1; 
railway, 507, 509; roads, 440, 441, 


443, 444, 446. 
Lorenzana, 436. 


79; population 
Spain, 


517; roads, 449, 
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Lorqui, 509. 

Lourdes, 483. 

Louro, R., 437, 499. 

Loyaza, R., ror. 

Lozoyuela, 457. 

Luanco, 164, 270. 

Luarca, 269; roads, 426, 430, 431, 432, 
436. 

Lucena, 220, 438, 505. 

lucerne, 215. 

Lugo, 120; gazetteer, 581-2; railway, 
497; roads, 432, 434, 435, 436. 
—, Province, 64; immigration, 125; 
iron production, 129; mining, 128; 
population, 90, 93. 

Lujar, Sierra de, 443. 

Lumbreras, Puerto, 440, 444. 

Luna, Sierra de la, 369. 

Lupion, R., bridge, 507. 

Luque, 506. 

Luyando, 490. 


Macetria, La, 509. 

McKinley, President, 21. 

Madrid, 3, 8-9, 13, 79; Civil War, 33, 37, 
38, 42, 48; foreigners in, 125; gazet- 
teer, 582-7; history, 19, 21, 25, 26; 
locomotive repair shops, I 58: main 
roads from, 414; Military region of, 
63: population, 105, I19, 120; power 
stations, 174; railways, 498, 499, 500, 
502, 504, 505, 506, 508, 509, 511, 
512, 519, 523; railway to Alicante, 
468; railway to Aranjuez, 468; rail- 
way to Cadiz, 468; railway to 
Colmenar de Oreja, 471; railway to 
Irun, 469; railway to Leén, 468; 
railway to Medina del Campo, 521-3; 
railway to Saragossa, 469, 518-19; 
railway, underground, 478; roads, 
438, 442, 443, 450, 453, 455, 456, 
457, 458, 459, 462, 463, 464; road to 
Lisbon, 464-5; telephones, 542; 
telephone exchange, 541; traffic on 
roads, 417; transfer of Government, 
43. 

—, province, 64; ceramics, 168; 
collectivization in, 200; finance of, 
302; glass-making, 168; population 
Of, 162 ;(suear, 238. 

—, Zaragoza, Alicante Company, 469, 
470; finance, 478; personnel, 472; 
rolling-stock, 474, 475; track, 473. 

Madridejos, 461, 464. 

Madrigueras, 199. 

Maestrazgo, 110, 260. 

Maestu, 143. 

Magdalena, La, 324. 

—, Puerto de la, 427. 

Magro, R., 448, 511, 512. 

Mahon, Port, 8, 38; bay, 409; cheese, 
250; Civil War, 32; communications, 
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413; description of port, 408-13; his- 
tory, 409-10; naval dockyard, 309; 
population, 118; roads, 467; tanning, 
168. 

maize, 210-13. 

Majorca, 8, 39, 404; almonds, 227; 
carobs, 228; Civil War, 29, 31; figs, 
228; horses, 252; population, 117, 
118; railways, 523-5; Railway Com- 
pany, 524; rice, 213; roads, 465-7; 
swine, 247; telephones 543; tomatoes, 
236; wine, 226. 

Maladetta, 422, 452. 

Malaga, 5, 31; cigar-making, 168; 
Civil War, 33; communications, 
375-6; description of port, 372-6; 
esparto grass, 166; fishing, 277, 278, 
279; gazetteer, 587-8; history, 373; 
population, 114, 119, 120; railway to 
Espeluy, 505-6; roads, 439, 440, 441, 
443, 444; shipbuilding, 280; sugar, 
163, 237; telephones, 542; trade of 
port, 652; wine, 163, 296. 

—, province, 64; almonds, 228; 
fertilizers, 160; figs, 228; goats, 247; 
hydro-electricity, 175; lemons, 233; 
mines, 137; olive oil, 162; oranges, 
233; population, 112; sulphur, 143; 
tobacco, 241; vine, 223; wine, 225. 

Malagneta, 373. 

Malaya, 293. 

Mallas, Las, 500. 

Malpas, 140. 

Malpasillo, 180. 

Malvedo, 495. 

Malzaga, 490. 

Manacor, 118, 467, 524. 

Mancha, Iva, 4; 5, 80; 103, 105,106, 
108, 184, 510; mules, 250; olives, 
220; roads, 442, 460, 461, 462, 463; 
rye, 210; wine, 224. 

Mancomunidades, 67, 68. 

Mandeo, R., 497. 

manganese ore, 135. 

Manises (Valencia), 168. 

Manlleu, 153. 

Manresa, 97, 450, 515, 516, 517; 
gazetteer, 588; railway, 486, 487; 
telephones, 542. 

Mansilla, 458. 

Manuel, 511. 

Manzanal, Puerto de, 435. 

—, Sierra de, 498. 

Manzanares, 103, 463; population, 106. 

es, Io 179, 521. 

manzanilla, 225. 

Manzanos, 489. 

Maqueda, 465. 

Maranchon, 251. 

Marbella, 239, 444. 

Marchena, 438, 502, 503, 504. 

Maria Cristina, 20. 
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Maria Isabel (coalmine), 139. 

Mariaga tunnel, 511. 

Marianne Islands, 22. 

Marin, 272, 273, 280; communications, 
348-9; description of port, 348-9; 
naval college, 348. 

Marinas, Las, 90, 91. 

Marismas, Las, 115, 117, 442, 503. 

—, Puerto de las, 442. 

Mar Menor, 277, 384. 

Martes, Sierra de, 445. 

Martin, R., 516. 

— Gil viaduct, 498. 

Martorell, 449, 515. 

Martos, 439, 506. 

Marvao, 479. 

Marx, Karl, 14. 

Matadero, R., bridge, 507. 

Matallana, coal, 138. 

Matamoros, 84; mines of, 127. 

Mataporquera, 493. 

Matar6, 95, 98, 153, 224; fishing fleet, 
2179; railway, 468; roads, 451. 

Matarrafia, R., bridges, 516. 

Matilla, 136. 

Mave, 494. 

Mayor, Cabo, 329. 

Mazarron, 133, 134, 380. 

Mecolalde, 489. 

Meda, Sierra de, 436. 

Media Hoz, gorge, 493. 

Medinaceli, 456; salt, 143. 

Medina del Campo, 458; railways, 522, 
523; railway to Madrid, 521-3; 
railway to Villalba, 522-3. 

— de Rioseco, 458. 

Meira, R., 88. 

Menarguen, 517. 

Mende, R., 497. 

Menjibar, 506. 

Mequinenza, 526, 527. 

—, Sierra de, 516. 

Mercadal, 118, 135, 467. 

mercury ore, 133-4. 

Mérida, 106; railway, 501; roads, 415, 
441, 442, 443, 461, 462, 464. 

merino sheep, 5, 243, 244. 

Merino, Sierra de los, 440. 

Mero, R., 342, 437, 497- 

Meseta, the, 3; population of, 98-106; 
railways in, 519-23. 

—, northern, railways of, 520; roads of, 
453-60. 

—, southern, railways of, 520-1; roads 
of, 460-5. 

Mestas, R., 443. 

Mexico, 5, 45, 49; shipping lines to, 
537; trade with Spain, 289, 291. 

Miaja, General, 38. 

Miajadas, 461, 464. 

Miel, Rio de la, 369. 

Mieres, 88, 90, 120, 331; gazetteer, 
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588-9; mercury, 134; railway, 494; 
roads, 427, 430. 

Mijares, R., 109. 

Military Regions (Capitanias Generales), 
63, 64. 

Millanes, 577; 

Minas, 509. 

Minglanilla, 143, 445, 461. 

Minho, R., 93; boundary, 433; fishing, 
266; navigation, 526; railway bridge, 
497, 499; roads, 431, 432, 433, 435, 
436, 437. 

minifundios, 196, 199. 

mining, 126-44. 

Ministra, Sierra, 456, 519. 

Minorca, 8, 37, 408; cattle, 250; 
fishing, 278; livestock, 242; lobsters, 
266; occupation of, by British, 409- 
10; population, 117, 118; roads, 467. 

Miofno, 129. 

Miranda de Ebro, 166, 428, 450, 453; 
railways, 487, 489, 491; railway to 
Bilbao, 490-1. 

Miravalles, 158, 490. 

Miravete, Puerto de, 464. 

Mogente, 511. 

ee Ry 514. 

Moguer, 500, 528. 

Mola, General, 32, 34, 35- 

—, La, 38. 

Molar, El, 457. 

Molinar, 173, 177. 

Molinos, 173, 175. 

Molins de Rey, 98. 

Mollerusa, 487, 517. 

Mollet, R., 514. 

Moncada, 517. 

Mongao, 433, 526. 

Moncayo, Sierra del, 450, 453, 454- 

Mondonendo, 436. 

Monegros, Los, 107, 193, 245, 452. 

Monforte del Cid, 510. 

— de Lemos, 93, 94; railways, 497, 499; 
railway to Corunna, 498-9; roads, 


433- 
Monistrol, 517. 
Monévar, 510. 
Montalban, 140. 
Montalbo, 462. 
Montana, La, 4. 
Montanchez, Sierra de, 464. 
Montblanch, 97, 452. 
Monte Brien, 338. 
— Castrove, 437. 
— Corona, salt, 143. 
— Cristo Mayor, 437. 
— Faro, 337. 
Montefurado, 136. 
Monte San Cristdbal, 337. 
— Vivero, 137. 
Montes Cabeiros, 349. 
—, Sierra de, 433. 
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Montevideo, 537. 

Montgres, 517. 

Montiel, Campo de, 103. 

Montilla, 116, 163, 220, 226, 505. 

Montjuich, 396, 515. 

Montoro, sor. 

Montsech, Sierra de, 418, 422. 

Montseny, Sierra de, 450. 

Montserrat, Sierra de, 449, 

Montsia, Sierra de, 447. 

Monz6n, 429, 518. 

Moore, Sir John, 342, 455. 

Moors, the, 253; 4,15, 0, 7, 8,/12,, 23; 
109, 116. 

Mora la Nueva, 97, 450, 515, 516. 

Morata, 518. 

—, Puerto de, 453. 

Moreda, 506, 507, 509. 

Moreda-Gijén, 157. 

Morella, 110. 


452, 517. 


Morena, Sierra, 5, 79, 104, 106, 116, 
117; coal, 139; copper, 158, 353; 
cork-oak, 256; electricity, 174; 


mining, 126, 130, 132, 133; railways 
across, 520; roads, 437, 438, 439, 
442. 

Moro, R., 509. 

Morocco, 22, 23, 39, 50; Civil War, 29. 

—, French, 208. 

—, Spanish, 9, 11, 29; trade with Spain, 
289. 

Moron de la Frontera, 115, 438, 503. 

Moros, R., 522. 

Morro, El, 127. 

Mota del Cuervo, 463. 

Motilla del Palancar, 448. 

Motril, 112, 226, 237, 238; fishing fleet, 
279; roads, 439, 440, 441, 443, 444. 

Mouro, 326. 

Moya, R. , bridge, 512. 

Muela, ite 453. 

Muga, R., 514. 

Mula, 233. 

==, R.; 509- 

mules, 250-3. 

Mundo, R., 509. 

Murcia, 507, 509; esparto grass, 166; 
fertilizers, 161; gazetteer, 589-90; 
population, 110, II2, 119, 120, I2I; 
power station, 174; railways, 508; 
roads, 443, 446, 447, 448, 449; tele- 
phones, 542; textiles, 146; vegetable 
preserving, 163. 

—, kingdom of, 6. 

—, province, 64; almonds, 228; apricots, 


220; \«barley, 208; . ‘cattle, 250; 
electricity, 177; emigration from, 
124; fertilizers, 160; forests, 255; 


glass-making, 168; goats, 247; iron 
production, 129; lead, 133; lemons, 
233: mulberry, 240;) vonions, 2315); 
oranges, 233; peaches, 229; prickly 
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pears, 230; red pepper, 239; roads, 
446; salt, 143; silk, 241; silver, 136; 
textiles, 147; vine, 224; zinc, 134. 

Muros y Noya, Ria de, 92. 

Murviedro, 224. 

Musara, mountains, 515. 

Musel, El, 90, 329; communications, 
335; description of port, 333-5; 
history, 334. 


Nacimiento, 506. 

Naldn, R., 88, 179; bridge, 494. 

Nanclares, 489. 

Nao, Cabo de la, 109, 117, 446, 447. 

Napoleon I, 19. 

Naranco, Sierra de, go. 

Narboneta, R., 512. 

Narcea, R., 179. 

National Western Company, 
personnel, 472; track of, 473. 
Nationalist Government, 207, 259. 

Navacerrada, pass, 455, 522. 

Navajuelos, 509. 

Navalgrande, tunnel, 522. 

Navarre, 20, 27, 64, 68; 
cement, 167; Civil War, 29, 34; 
forestry, 164, 253, 255; hydro- 
electricity, 174; iron, 155; latifundios, 
197; pig-iron, 157; population, 80, 
84; sugar, 238; textiles, 147; timber, 
255- 

—, kingdom of, 2, 28. 

Navas, Las, 521. 

Navea, R., gorge, 436. 

Navia, 436. 

mes) R., 179. 

Navidiella, 495. 

Negrin, Juan, 35, 36, 40, 42. 

Neiro de Jusa, 435. 

Nelson, Admiral H., 365, 410. 

Nerja, 237, 444. 

Nervion, R., 84, 157, 269, 315, 317, 
318, 320; navigation, 526; railways, 
490, 491; roads, 425, 428, 430. 

Netherlands, the, "exports to, 296, 297; 
telephones, 541; trade with Spain, 
288, 292, 298. 

Nevada, Sierra, 113, 126, 131, 134, 136, 
506; roads, 438, 440. 

Newfoundland, 267; trade with Spain, 
286, 291. 

New York, 272. 

Niebla, 115, 296, 415, 442. 

Nijar, 144. 

Noceda, R., 435. 

Nogales, 435. 

Noguera, La, 97, 106, 450, 517. 

— Palleresa, R., 173, 175, 422. 

Non-Intervention, Committee of, 41, 
42. 

Nora, R., 494. 

Norreys, ‘Sir Edward, 342. 


470; 


cattle, 249; 
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Northern Company, 469, 470, 493; 
personnel, 472; track of, 473; finance, 
478. 

Norway, trade with Spain, 288, 292, 
298. 

Novelda, 448, 510. 

Noya, R., 168. 

Nueva Montafia, 157, 327. 

Numantia, 12. 

Nuria, 487. 


oats, 209-10. 

Oazura tunnel, 489. 

Oca, R., 100, 490. 

— mountains, 490. 

Ocafia, 224, 461, 462, 463, 464. 

Ocején, Massif, 100. 

Odiel, R., 353, 355, 500; navigation, 
528. 

Ojos Negros, 158. 

Olesa, 152. 

— de Monserral, 220. 

Olivares, 445, 447, 448, 461, 462. 

olive, 13, 218-21. 

Olloniego, 494. 

Olmedilla de Alarcén, 177, 179. 

Olmedo, 458. 

Oloron, 423. 

Olot, 514; basin, 83; population, 84; 
textiles, 152. 

Omecillo, R., 428. 

Ofia, Sierra de, 489. 

Onar, R., 514. 

Ondarroa, 280, 281. 

Ontafieda, 492. 

Onteniente, 166. 

Oporto, 119, 523; railway to Galicia, 
479. 

orange-tree, 232-4. 

Orbd, 139. 

Ordenes, 433, 437. 

Ordufnia, 428; railway, 490-1. 

—, Pefia de, 491. 


Orense, gazetteer, 590; population, 94; 


railway, 480; roads, 432, 433, 434, 
436; station, 499 

—, province, 64; population, 90, 93; 
tin ore, 135. 

Orgaz, 226. 

Oria, R., 428, 488. 

Orihuela, 109, 112, 230, 590-1; roads, 
446, 447. 

—, Sierra de, 447. 

Ormaiztegui, R., 489. 

Ormonde, Duke of, 350. 

Oroncillo, R., 428, 489. 

Orpi, 165. 

Orria, El, 495. 

Ortegal, Cabo, 91, 341. 

Ortigueira, 90. 

Orzan, bay at, 342. 

Osera, 452. 
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Osuna, 115, 438. 

Otero, 522. 

Otsondo pass, 423, 424, 544. 

Otzaurte pass, 489. 

Ouro, Cordillera de, 431. 

Oviedo, 2, 88, 329, 331; armaments, 
1§8; cider, 163; Civil. War, 34; 
gazetteer, 591-2; match factory, 167; 
population, 90; railways, 492, 494; 
roads, 426, 430, 431; telephone, 542; 
water-supply, 494. 

—, province, 64, 87; benzole, 169; 
chemicals, «161; coal, «126, 169; 
glass-making, 168; hydro-electricity, 
175; iron, 128, 129, 155; manganese, 
135; margarine factories, 162; roads, 
427; thermal electric stations, 172. 

Oyarzan, 127. - 

Oyarzun, R., 312, 314, 488. 


Padron, 271, 432, 433, 437, 498. 

Pajares, 495. 

— incline, 494-5. 

—, Puerto de, 88, 426, 427, 430, 495. 

Palacios, Los, 441. 

Palafrugell, 95, 165. 

Palamés, 95, 165, 280, 514. 

Palanquinos, 333, 494. 

Palencia, 100; experimental station, 
208; gazetteer, 592-3; population, 
102; railways, 494, 496; railway to 
Gijon, 494-6; railway to Santander, 
492-4; roads, 426, 429, 455, 456, 
457, 459; sardine factory, 164. 

—, province, 64; coal, 138, 139, 169; 
death-rate, 122; population, 99, 100; 
wheat, 162. 

Palestine, orange export of, 285, 295. 

Palma al Puerto de Soller, Railway 
Company, 524-5. 

—de Mallorca, 64; cement, 167; 
communications, 408; description of 
port, 404-8; fishing, 277, 278; 
gazetteer, 593-4; history, 405; match 
factory, 167; population, 118; rail- 
way to Arta, 524; railway to Soller, 
524-5; roads, 465, 467; shipbuilding, 
280; tanning, 168; trade of port, 652. 

—, La (Huelva), 226. 

Palmas, Las, 1, 64, 68. 

Palmeira, 280. 

palmetto, 242. 

Palmones, R., 504. 

Palos, Cape, 380. 

— de la Frontera, 353, 500, 528. 

Pamplona, 64, 81; gazetteer, 594-5; 
population, 84; railway, 488; roads, 
420, 423, 425, 450; telephones, 542. 

Panadés, 223, 260. 

Panama, 297. 

Pancorbo, Sierra de, 428. 

—, pass, 428, 429; railways, 490. 
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Panonares, Sierra, 436. 

Paramo de la Meidarra, 458. 

parcelation, 198. 

Parcuellos, 518. 

Pardo, Lorenzo, 194, 195. 

Pareta, R., 514. 

Parga, R., 435, 436, 497. 

Paris, Treaty of (1898), 22. 

Parrilia, Ika; 517: 

Pas, R., 425, 430, 492. 

Pasaje Ancho, 312. 

Pasajes, cod factory, 268; communica- 
tions, 315; description of port, 311- 
15; fishing, 269; history, 312; railway, 
488; roads, 424; shipbuilding, 280, 
281; trade of port, 652. 

=— de San juan, 312. 

—— de San Pedro, 312. 

Pau, 84. 

Pavia, General, 501. 

Peares, Los, 499. 

Peces; R., 522. 

Pedernales, 324. 

Pedernoso, El, 463. 

Pedroches, Los, 439. 

Pelayo, 331. 

Pelew Islands, 22. 

Pefia de Francia, Sierra de, 230. 

Peniaflor, 501. 

Penarranda de Bracamonte, 460. 

Pefiarroya, 132, 139, 159, 439. 

Pefias, Cabo, 329. 

— Gordas, 463. 

Peniila, 88. 

Perales, 463. 

Perche, Col de la, 485. 

Perdido, Monte, 452. 

Perpignan, 421, 621. 

Perruca, La, tunnel, 495. 

Perthus, Le, 81, 84, 421. 

Peru, 5. 

Pesquera, 493. 

Pétain, Marshal, 48. 

Philip II, 9, 331, 342, 381. 

eV, 385 5.380: 

Philippine Islands, 22; imports to, 292, 
293; trade with Spain, 289. 

phosphorite, 144. 

phylloxera, 222, 224. 

Picamoixons, 165, 515. 

Picos de Europa, 87, 135. 

— Verdes, 431. 

Piedrafita, Puerto de, 435. 

Piedrahita, 462. 

Pila, R. de, 509. 

Piles, R., 329. 

Pineda, 450, 451. 

Pinto, 464. 

Pinzon, Martin, 354. 

Piqueras, Puerto de, 454. 

Pisuerga, R., 429, 454, 458, 459, 494. 

Pizarra, 505. 
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Pizarral,; R.,.523: 

Pizarro;-F., 5. 

Plana, La, 175. 

Plasencia, 102, 455, 462. 

—Empalme, railway to Salamanca, 
S23. 

Plencia, 324. 

Pobla de Lillet, 140, 170. 

—de Segur, 175,422, 507) 

Pola de Gordon, 495. 

— de Lena, 495. 

— de Sierra, 431. 

Pollensa, bay, 404. 

Pomarao, 528, 529. 

pomegranate, 229. 

Pompey the Great, 12. 

Ponferrada, 128, 427, 432, 433, 434, 
435, 436, 497. 

Pont du Roy, 422. 

Pontefria, 436. 

Pontevedra, 92, 93; cellulose, 166; 
communications, 348-9; description 
of port, 347-9; gazetteer, 595; rail- 
way, 499; roads, 432, 433, 434, 437. 
—, province, 64, 66: emigration from, 
124, 125; French bean, 216; onions, 
235; population, 90; thermal electric 
stations, 172; tin ore, 135. 

Porcuna, 116. 

Porman, 384. 

Porrifio, 436, 437. 

Portacoeli, 224. 

Portal des Terradets, 422. 

Portalet, pass of, 422, 423. 

Portas, 499. 

Port Bou, 421, 484; railway to Barcelona, 
479, 482, 484, 513-14. 

Portichuelo, Sierra de, 447. 

Portugal, boundary of, 173, 455, 456, 
459, 460, 462, 464, 465, 479; emigra- 
tion, 123; Luso-Spanish agreement 
(1943), 289; trade with Spain, 289. 

Portugalete, 86, 316. 

Potes, 88. 

Pousa, 499. 

Poves, 491. 

Pozazal, 493. 

Pozo-Caniada, 509. 

Pozuelo del Rey, radio-transmitter, 
543. 

Pradell, 516. 

Prades, Sierra de, 452. 

Pradoluengo, textiles, 147. 

Pravia, 88. 

Premia de Mar, 153. 

Prim, General, 20. 

Primo de Rivera, José A., 28, 36. 

— —, General Miguel, 23, 24, 53, 66, 
68, 241, 399; and reconstruction of 
roads, 416. 

Priorato, 97, 223, 450. 

pronunciamiento, 19, 23, 26. 
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Puebla, 433. 

— de Sanabria, 480. 

fame «) La, 524. 

— la Hijar, La,.516. 

Puente del Arzobispo, 103. 

— Genil, 115, 505. 

Puentelarra, 428. 

Puente los Fierros, 495. 

— Nuevo, 179. 

Puerto —, see proper name. 

— de la Selva, 81. 

—de Santa Maria, 241, 366, 503. 

Puertollano, 139, 169. 

Puerto Real, 503. 

— Rico, 22, 149, 296, 343. 

Puigcerda, 152, 421, 422, 450, 514, 517; 
railway, 479; station, 486. 

Puig Mari, 516. 

Pujayo, R., 493. 

Pulteney, General, 339. 

Punta Ifach, 447. 

-— de Luivraria, 529. 

— Rumeles, 268. 

Puntal, El, 359. 

Puntedreas, 436. 

Puymorens, pass of, 486, 5445 tunnel, 
485. 

Pyrenees, 2, 6; Aragonese, 7; electrical 
energy, 7; passes, 419; population, 
80-4; railways, 482-7; roads, 418-24. 


Queralps, 170. 

Querefio, 497. 

Quesada, 104, 507. 

Quintana, La, 433. 
Quintanapalla, 490. 
Quintanilla de las 'Torres, 493. 
Quirds, 128, 129. 
Quixote, Don, 4. 


Rabade, 497. 

vabassa morta, 201. 
Rabida, La, 500. 
Rajadel, R., 517. 
Rasquera, 98. 

Rebollar, 512. 
Redondela, 93, 437, 499- 


Reinosa, 140, 158). 1103): 248, 2515 
railway, 493; roads, 426, 429. 

Remolinos, 143. 

Renedo, 429, 492. 

Renteria, 159, 165, 312, 313, 488 ; 
roads, 424. 


Reocin, 135; zinc, 159. 
Republic, the first, of Spain, 20. 
—, the second, of Spain, 24-6, 53, 63, 


Requena, 445, 446, 512. 

Requeron, canal, 508. 

requetés (Carlist), 2, 20, 29. 

Reus, 148, 220, 223, 450; gazetteer, 
595-6; railways, 515, 517. 
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Ria —, see proper name. 

Riafio, R., 252, 430. 

Riba, 165. 

ne) La, 97: 

Ribadavia, 436, 499. 

Ribadeo, 432, 436. 

Ribadesella, 88, 426, 431, 492. 

Ribas, R., 170, 421. 

— del Fresser, 486, 487. 

Riberas de Jucar, 109. 

rice, 213-14. 

Richelieu, Duc de, 410. 

Ricla, 518. 

Rift; the,)23. 

Rigart, R., 421, 486. 

Rio de Janeiro, 537: 

Rio de Oro, 9, II. 

Rioja Alavense, 86. 

— Alta, 86, 106, 107, 108, 450. 

—, La, plums, 229; sugar factories, 1633 
wine, 225. 

Rio Muni, 11. 

— Tinto (mines), 13,. 104, 1177-129, 
131, 297; roads, 442. 

— Company, 131. 

Ripoll, 517; population, 84; railway to 
Ax les Thermes, 482, 485-6, 487; 
roads, 421; textiles, 152. 

-—, R;,.514; plain of, 83. 

Ripollet, 165. 

Robert, Dr., 8. 

Roberts, Captain, 34. 

Robla, La, 322, 493, 496. 

Robledo, 521. 

Roda, 152. 

— de Bara, 515. 

aa: La, 463, 504. 


Romans, mining, 131, 136; roads of, 
414. 
Roncal, 244. 


Roncesvalles, pass of, 420, 423, 544- 

Ronda, 112, 438, 440, 504; gazetteer, 
596-7; population, 115, 120. 

Rooke, Sir George, 350. 

Rosales, Los, 501. 

Rosas, 279, 280. 

— | Gulf of, 148: 

—., Sierra de, 513. 

Rubian, 497. 

Rubron, R., 429. 

Ruidecafias, 515. 

Run, El, 173. 

Russia, trade with Spain, 289, 292. 

rye, 209-10. 


All place-names prefixed bye 85 
Saint, San, Santa, St., &c., will be 
found indexed in alphabetical order 
immediately after the letter S. 

S. Andrés, 98, 158. 
— de Palomar, 514. 
S, Barbara, tunnel, 511. 
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S. Béat, 422. 

S. Carlos, 279, 280. 

— de la Rapita, 527. 

S. Celoni, 514. 

S. Coloma de Farnés, 450. 

5S. Comba, 136. 

S. Cristdébal, 441. 

S. Cruz de Mudela, 502. 

— de Tenerife, 65, 68. 

—, Puerto de, 464. 

. Cugat, R., bridge, 517. 

. Diego, 134. 

. Dionisio, mine, 131. 

. Domingo de la Calzada, 229. 

. Domingos, 132, 529. 

elena, 132; 502: 

. Esteban, 93, 499. 

— de Pravia, 164, 2'70, 494. 

S. Eugenia de Ribeiro, 164, 272, 273. 

S. Fé, 180. 

S. Feliii de Gurxols, 95, 98, 152, 165, 
450, 452, 514. 

S. Fernando, 348, 366, 438, 441, 444, 
502; gazetteer, 599. 

S. Francisco (mine at Almadén), 134. 

— (mine in Puertollano district), 139. 

S. Guim de la Plana, 517. 

S. Jean Pied-de-Port, 423. 

S. Jerdédnimo, 5o1r. 

S. Juan de Aznalfarache, 500. 

— de las Abadesas (Gerona), 140, 487. 

— del Puerto, 500. 

— de Nieva, 335, 494. 

— les Fonts, 165. 

5. Lorenzo, 175. 

—, Cabo, 329. 

S. Liuicar, 528, 529. 

S. Lucia (Cartagena), 136, 159. 

S. Luis, 118. 

S. Maria (Majorca), 524. 

— de Almeda, 521. 

— de Cambre, 497. 

— de Ortigueira, 432. 

— la Rabida, 353. 

—, Ria de, go. 

. Marina, 326. 

. Mateo, 493. 

. Miguel, 514. 

. Nicolas, 134. 

. Olalla, 442, 490. 

. Pedro, 134. 

, Puerto de, 508. 

—,R., 503. 

— de Araya, 157. 

S. Petri, channel, 502. 

S. Pol, 153. 

S. Pola, Cabo de, 385. 

S. Quintin, 133. 

S. Roque, 504. 

S. Sadurni de Noya (Barcelona), 163, 223. 

S. Sebastian, 13, 34, 64, 158; gazetteer, 
600-3; Pact of (1930), 24 population, 
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86; railways, 488; roads, 424, 425, 
428, 430; telephones, 542. 

S. Vicente de Calders, 515. 

— de Castellet, 517. 

—de la Barquera, 269, 492; bridge, 
427; roads, 425, 426, 431. 

Sabadell, 97, 98, 120, 517; gazetteer, 
597-8; telephones, 542; textiles, 148, 
PSE 152. 


_ Sabifianigo, 161, 423. 


Sada, 273. 

saffron, 241. 

Sagasta, P., 20. 

Sagunto, 158, 192, 228, 232; railways, 
508; roads, 415, 445, 446, 447. 

Saguntum, 12, 415. 

sainfoin, 215. 

Saja, R., 88, 493. 

Salada, R., 509. 

Salado de Moron, 503. 

—,R., bridges, 503, 507. 

Salamanca, 3, 65, 100; gazetteer, 598; 
population, 102; railways, 498, 520, 
522; railway to Plasencia Empalme, 
523; roads, 453, 455, 456, 458, 459, 
462; silver, 160; telephones, 542; 
wheat, 162. 

—, province, 65; cattle, 250; lead, 133; 
lentils, 216; peas, 216; population, 
99; rye, 209; tanning, 168; tin ore, 
135; wages, 258; woodlands, 257. 

Salardu, 422. 

Salas, 88, 431. 

ealazar, Dr, 51. 

Salobrefia, 237. 

Salou, 515. 

salt, 142-3. 

—, potassic, 143. 

Saltador, R. del, 509. 

Sama de Langreo, 90, 468. 

Sampayo, Puente, 437. 

Samper de Calanda, 516. 

Sampson, Admiral, 21. 

Sanchidrian, 458. 

Sancho the Great, 2. 

Sangenjo, 273. 

Sangonera, R., 110, 446; roads, 447. 

Sangtiesa, 106. 

Sanjurjo, 35. 

Sanlicar de Barrameda, 115, 275, 359; 
gazetteer, 599-600; population, 117; 
railway, 503; wine, 225, 296. 

— la Mayor, 233, 500. 

Sans, 515. 

Santander, 34, 88; communications of, 
329; description of port, 324-9; 
fishing-craft, 269; fish factories, 275; 
gazetteer, 603; history, 326; oysters, 
269; population, 90; railways, 480, 
492, 494; railway to Palencia, 492-4; 
roads, 426, 429, 430; shipbuilding, 
158; telephones, 542; trade of port,652. 
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Santander, province, 4, 65, 66, 87, 88; 
cattle, 249; ceramics, 168; chemicals, 
161; fertilizers, 160; forestry, 164; 
forests, 255; glass-making, 168 ; hydro- 
electricity, 175; iron factories, 155; 
iron production, 128, 129, 157; lead, 
r33.wlemons, « 2335) “lente, ade; 
mining, 128; roads, 427; stock, 186; 
ZINC, 134135. 

Santafiy, 524. 

Santiago, 92, 93, 94; gazetteer, 603-4; 
railway, 498, 499; railway to Corunna, 
480; roads, 415, 432, 433, 436, 437; 
tin ore, 135. 

— de Cuba, 21, 22. 

Santiurde, 493. 

Santona, 88, 164, 251, 270. 

Santos (Brazil), 537. 

—, Los, 140, 439, 443. 

Santullan, R., 139. 

Santurce, oil depot, 
Victoria Mole at, 318. 

Saragossa, 7, 12; cement, 167; forest 
products, 164; gazetteer, 604-6; 
Military region, 63; navigation of 
Ebro, 527; population, 84, 106, 108, 
119, 120; railways, 489, 490, 491, 
508, 513, 515, 516, 518; railway to 
Barcelona, 514-18; railway to Madrid, 
469, 518-19; roads, 415, 420, 449, 
A50, 452, 453, 461; rolling-stock, 158; 
sugar, 163, 238; telephones, 542; 
vegetable preserving, 163; wheat, 
162. 

—, province, 65; hydro-electricity, 175; 
lignite, 140; population, 80; roads, 
450; sugar-beet, 238; thermal electric 
stations, 172; wheat, 204. 

Sarria, 497. 

Sax, 448, 510. 

Sayago, 250. 

—, El, district, 199. 

Schley, Admiral, 21. 

Seco; HR, 514, S517: 

Secuita—Perafort, 515. 

Sedano, 249. 

Segorbe, 109. 

Segovia, 522; ceramics, 168; gazetteer, 
606; population, 102; railway, 307; 
roads, 454, 455, 458; textiles, 146. 

—— province, “6550:) forestry, 4) 104; 
population, 99; resin, 165. 

Segre, R., 36, 97, 173, 175, 177; bridge, 
517; roads, 422, 450, 452. 

Segués, 517. 

Seguilla, R., 458. 

Segura, R., 6, 109, 110, III, 508, 509; 
irrigation, 191; oranges, 233; roads, 
446, 447, 448, 440. 

Seira, 177. 

Selgua, 487, 518. 

Sella, R:, 431. 
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Selva (Majorca), 140. 

—-, La, 95, 223. 

Seo de Urgel, 483. 

Sepos, Sierra de, 493. 

Sepulveda, 74; fueros, 75. 

Serena, La, 186. 

Seron, 129. 

Serés;, 173, 175. 

Serrania de Cuenca, 461. 

— de Ronda, 137. 

Serrano, General, 501. 

Sertorius, Q., 12. 

Sestao (Bilbao), 156, 161, 534. 

Setares, 129. 

Seville, 51; armaments, 158; cellulose, 
166; ceramics, 168; Civil War, 32; 
communications, 361-3; description 


of port, 358-63; gazetteer, 607; 
history, 358; locomotive repair 
shops, 158; match factory, 167; 


Military region, 63; population, 115, 
117, 119, 120; railways, 500, 501, 503; 
roads, 415, 438, 441, 442, 443, 463; 
sugar factory, 163; tobacco factory, 
168; telephones, 542; textiles, 146; tin 
ore, 159; trade of port, 652; wine, 163. 

—., kingdom of, 5. 

—, province, 65; benzole, 169; cattle, 
250; ceramics, 168; cotton, 240; 
fertilizer, 160; glass-making, 168; 
horses, 252; iron production, 129, 
156; olive oil, 162; olives, 219; sugar, 
238; textiles, 147; timber, 256. 

sheep, 243-5; churro, 243-4; lacho, 244; 
Manchegan, 243, 245; merino, 243-4; 
rasO, 244-5. 

shipping companies and lines, 534-8. 

sierra, see under proper name. 

signal communications, 541-9. 

Sigiienza, 103, 519. 

Sil, R., 93, 136, 138; railway, 497, 499; 
roads, 432, 433, 436. 

Sillas446, S1i: 

Silleda, 135. 

silver, 136. 

Sitges, 95, 224, 515; roads, 451. 

Sobradelo, 497. 

Sobrarbe, R., valley of, 83. 

Sobrescobio, 128, 129. 

Socuéllamos, 224. 

soils, 181-3. 

Soller, 117, 118; port, 404, 410; railway 
to Palma, 524-5; roads, 465. 

Somiedo, 179. 

Somo, Massif, 100. 

Somorrostro, 317. 

—,R., 127. 

Somosierra, pass, 455, 479. 

—, Sierra de, 457. 

Somport, pass of, 420, 
tunnel, 84, 485. 

Son Bordals (Empalme), 524. 


423, 544; 
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Son Sardina, 525. 

Sorda, La, tunnel, 495. 

Soria, 12, 65, 108; gazetteer, 607-8; 
population, 109; railway, 519; rail- 
way to Castejon, 481; roads, 450, 454; 
rosin, 165; textiles, 146. 

—, province, forestry, 164; rosin, 165; 
sheep, 244. 

Sort, 422. 

Dosa, Rusts. 

Sosis, 175. 

Sotelo, Calvo, 29. 

Soto de Rey, 494. 

Soult, Marshal, 342. 

Southampton, 327. 

Spain, area, 1; banking, 303-5; bound- 
ary with France, 618-22; commerce, 
282; currency, 307; exports, 294-8; 
fauna, 623-8; finance, 299-306; 
imports, 290-4; insurance, 306; 
population, 79-125; ports, 308-413; 
taxation, 302. 

—, Eastern, region of, population of, 
109-12, railways, 508-12; roads, 
445-9. 

Stephenson, George, 468. 

Sueca, 214. 

Suido, Sierra de, 436. 

sulphate of ammonia, 161. 

sulphur, 143. 

Sulu Island, 22. 

Sufier, Sr. Serrano, 36, 50, 51,59. 

Suria, 517; salt, 143. 

Sweden, trade with Spain, 288, 298; 
imports from, 293. 

swine, 245-7. 

Switzerland, trade with Spain, 288, 298; 
telephones, 541. 


Tabernas, 444. 

Tablada, 522. 

Fagus, R.,°5, 103): 135;;, bridge, 463, 
465; electricity, 173, 179; navigation, 
526; ports, 308; roads, 461, 462, 464. 

Tajuna, R., 463, 464. 

Talarn, 173. 

Talavera de la Reina, 168, 226, 455, 


404. 

Tambre, R., 179. 

Tamega, R., 433. 

Tangier, 50. 

—., International Zone of, 9, 50. 

Tapia, 436. 

T'arancén, 461, 462, 463. 

Tarragona, 12; communications, 396; 
description of port, 393-6; fishing 
fleet, 278; gazetteer, 608; history, 
393-4; population, 98; railways, 515, 
517; voads, 415, 450, 451, 452; 
textiles, 148; trade of port, 652; 
wine, 163, 223. 

-—, Campo de, 95, 97, 182, 223, 227. 
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‘Tarragona, province, 65; carobs, 228; 
hazel trees, 231; onions, 235; popula- 
tion, 95; rice, 213; textiles, 148. 

Tarazona, 106, 167, 226. 

Tardienta, 486, 518. 

Tarifa, 277, 444. 

— Island, 359. 

Tarina dam, 493. 

‘Tarrasa, 97, 120, 517; gazetteer, 608-9; 
telephones, 542; textiles, 148, 152. 

‘Tarrega, 517. 

tartanas, 111. 

Techas, 491. 

Tenerife, shipping lines to, 537. 

Ter, R., 95, 97, 151, 486, 514; bridge, 
421; roads, 450; water power, 170. 

‘Terradets, 175. 

Terra Rossa, 182. 

Teruel, Civil War, 36; fertilizer, 161; 
gazetteer, 609-10; population, 109; 
roads, 445, 461; sugar factory, 163. 

—, province, 65; forestry, 164, 255; 
lentils, 216; lignite, 140; manganese, 
1353 Sugar, 238; sulphur; 143. 

textiles, 146-53. 

Teya, 153. 

Tharsis, 117.131, 207, 3548 

Thurriegel, 104. 

‘Tiana, 153. 

Tibidabo (Barcelona), 397, 449. 

Tierra de Barros, 103, 182. 

Tierra de Campos, 3, 100, 182. 

Tineo, 88, 90. 

—, Cangas de, 427. 

Tinto, R., 353, 354, 500; navigation, 
528. 

tobacco, 241-2. 

Tobarra, 509. 

—, R., 509. 

Togiza, Pico de, 436. 

Toledo, 3, 13; armaments, 158; bronze, 
159; gazetteer, 610; population, 103, 
105; roads, 455, 461; textiles, 146. 

—, Montes de, 460, 461. 

—, province, 65; cement, 1673 
collectivization, 200; olives, 220; 
onions, 235; population, 102; tobacco, 
241; thermal electric stations, 172. 

Tolosa, 85, 428, 488. 

Tomelloso, 224. 

topaz, 144. 

Toral de los Vados, 497. 

Torbiscon, 134. 

Tordera, R., 514. 

Tordesillas, 455, 458, 459. 

Torina, 179. 

Torio, R., 138. 

‘Tormes, R., 100, 136, 523. 

"Toro, 100) 163, 252. 

—, Monte (Minorca), 467. 

Torralba, 519. 

Torre, R., 512. 
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Torreblascopredo, 507. 

Torrecilla, Sierra de, 444. 

Torrelavega, 90, 166, 425, 429, 431, 
492, 493. 

Torrelodones, 459. 

Torrente, R., 511. 

Torres, Cabo, 329, 333. 

Tortox, 237; 

Tortilla, 132. 

Tortosa, 95, 96, 214; gazetteer, 611-12; 
navigation of Ebro at, 526, 527; 
olives, 220; roads, 445, 447, 450, 
451. 

Tosas, 486. 

—, Puerto de, 421. 

Totana, 233. 

Tour de Carol, La, 479, 485, 486. 

Townsend, J., 237, 240. 

Tranco de Beas, 193. 

Tras la Sierra, 523. 

Tras-os-Montes, 93. 

Trémor, R., 498. 

Tremp, 140, 175, 177, 422. 

Trevélez, 113, 131. 

Triana, 358, 501. 

Triano, 127. 

—, Monte, 84. 

trillo, 188, 203. 

Trives, Puebla de, 436. 

Trubia, 157, 158, 331, 426, 431, 494. 

Trujillo, 462, 464, 465. 

Tudela, 108, 527; roads, 450, 453, 454- 

Tuerto, R., 498. 

tunny, 275, 276, 277. 

"Furiag Rg 100; 110; F1 Pp TOO, 192}.213, 
388, 445. 

Turkey, imports from, 291. 

Tuy, 92, 93, 433, 437; railway, 479, 496, 
498, 499. 


Ubeda, 104. 

Ugijar, 134. 

Ujo, 494, 495. 

Ulia, Monte, 311. 

Ulla, R., 345, 431, 437, 498. 
Union, 224551335250, 32: 
Universales, Montes, 445. 
Urd6n, 179. 

Urdos, 423. 

Urgel, 421, 422. 

—, Canal de, 97. 

Urnieta, 488. 

Urola, R.. 489. 

Urte, 42%. 

Uruguay, 290. 

Urumea, R., 424, 488. 
Utiel, railway, 480, 512. 
Utrera, 233, 503: 
Utrillas, 140, 144. 


Vadollano, 502. 
Valcarce, R., 435. 
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Valcarlos, 423. 

Valchillén, 503, 505. 

Val d’Aran, 422, 484. 

Valdeazogues, 134. 

Val de Corneja, 100. 

Vaidemoro, 464. 

Valdepefias, 103, 163, 224; gazetteer, 
612; railway to Huelva, 500-2; 
roads, 441, 442, 461, 462, 463. 

Valderrueda, coal, 138. 

Valdesabero, coal, 138. 

Valenga (Portugal), 433, 437, 479, 499. 

Valencia, 12; cathedral, 190; ceramics, 
168; Civil War, 33, 36; communica- 
tions, 392; description of port, 388-92; 
fueros,’74; fishing-fleet, 278; gazetteer, 
612-13; history, 388-9; huertas, 
109, 190; locomotive building, 158; 
Military region, 62; population, 
TOO; TLD PIO, 22030 12ers power, 
station, 174; railways, 510; railway 
to Camporrobles, 512; railway to 
La Encina, 511-12; railway to 
Madrid, 480, 511-12; roads, 443, 
445, 447, 449, 461, 462; shipbuilding, 
158; steel, 158; telephones, 542; 
textiles, 146, 148; tobacco factory, 
168; trade of port, 652; underground 
railway, 478. 

—, Albufera de, 511; see also under 
Albufera. 

—, kingdom of, 6. 

—, province, 65; aceituna, 221; carobs, 
228; emigration from, 124; fertilizer, 
160, 161; French bean, 216; glass- 
making, 168; hydro-electricity, 175, 
177; iron factories, 155; mulberry, 
240; olive oil, 162; onions. 235; 
oranges, 232, 233; peas, 216; potatoes, 
235; rabbits, 253; rice; 1865213; 
roads, 446; steel, 158; silk, 241; 
textiles, 147; thermal electric stations, 
172; tomato, 236; swine, 247; wine, 
224. 

— de Alcantara, railway, 479. 

Valira, 422. 

Vallada, 511. 

Valladolid, 526; ~\ cellulose; 166; 
electricity, 158; fertilizer, 160; 
gazetteer, 613-14; locomotive repair 
shops, 158; Military region, 63; 
population, 102; railways, 519; roads, 
429, 453, 454, 455, 457, 458, 4593 
sugar, 163; telephones, 542; wheat, 
162. 

—, province, 65, 66; death-rate, 122; 
lentils, 216; population, 99, 100; 
rosin, 165; sugar, 238; wheat, 204. 

Vallarca, 167. 

Vallcarca, 515. 

Valldemosa, 117, 465. 

Valle de Alcudia, 133. 
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Valle de Pas, 89. 
Vallés, El, 96, 224, 227. 
Valls, 148, 223, 452. 
Valmaseda, 84. 
Valverde, 448. 
Vamuyjar, R., 502. 
Varela, General, 32. 
Vascao, R., 529. 
Vatican, the, 44. 
Velate, Puerto de, 424. 
Vélez, 180. 
Vélez-Malaga, 
614-15. 

Vena, R., 490. 

Vendrell, 451. 

Venezuela, 289, 291. 

Venta de Bafios, 520. 

— de Cardenas, 502. 

Vera, 120, 157. 

— (Andalusia), 444. 

— (Caceres), 239. 

Verdugo, R., 437. 

Vergara, 158. 

Verin, 433, 436. 

vetches, 214. 

Viadecaballs, 517. 

Viana do Castelo, 433. 

Vich, 235, 250, 420, 421, 450. 

—, Plana de, 96. 

Vicor, Sierra de, 518. 

Vigo, 92; communications, 352-3; 
description of port, 349-53; fish 
canning, 164; fish factories, 275; 
fishing-fleet, 272, 273; gazetteer, 615; 
history, 350; population, 94; railways, 
498, 499; roads, 431, 432, 433, 435, 
436, 437; shipbuilding, 279, 280, 
281; telephones, 542; tin ore, 159; 
trade of port, 652. 

Si BAD Ria de, 93, 270, 499. 

Vilacoba, 135. 

Vilanueva, 158. 

Vila Real de 5. Antonio, 528. 

Vilar Formoso, 479. 

Vilches, 502. 

Villablino, 138, 139, 497. 

Villabona, 494. 

Villacafias, 105. 

Villa Carlos, 118. 

Villacarrillo, 104. 

Villacastin, 454, 455, 457, 458, 459, 
460. 

Villaescusa, 494. 

Villafranca, 224, 497. 

— del Bierzo, 435. 

— de Panadés, 227. | 

Villagarcia, 272, 273; communications, 
347; description of port, 345~7; rail- 
way, 498; trade of port, 652. 

Villaharta, 139. 

Villajoyosa, 278. 

Vilajuiga, 514. 


is, 440; gazetteer, 
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Villalba, 179, 432, 436, 521, 522; rail- 
way to Medina del Campo, 522-3. 

Villamanin, 495. 

Villanueva, 515. 

— del Duque, 132. 

— del Rey, 139. 

— del Rio, 140. 

Villaodrid, 129. 

Villarbacu, 137. 

Villarcayo, 234, 249. 

Villar de Chinchilla, 510. 

Villareal, 158, 192, 489. 

Villargordo, 448. 

Villarrobledo, 224. 

Villarte de San Juan, 463. 

Villaseca, 451. 

Villaviciosa, 163. 

Villavieja, 369. 

Villefranche, railway to Bourg Madame, 
485. 

Villena, 446, 509, 510. 

Villora, 173, 177, 480. 

—,R., 512. 

Vinalaps, R., 446, 448, 510, 512. 

Vinaroz, 36, 190, 278, 447. 

Vine, Io. 222-7. 

Vinuesa, 193. 

Vitoria, 64; battle of, 489; gazetteer, 
615-16; population, 86; railways, 
489; roads, 425, 428; telephones, 542. 

Vivero, 90, 129, 432; fish canning, 164. 

Vivey, R., 433, 436. 

Vizcaya, province, 2, 64, 65, 68, 69; 
benzole, 169; cement, 167; explosives, 
161; forestry, 253; glass-making, 168; 
iron factories, 155; iron production, 
129, 156; mining, 127, 128; popula- 
tion, 84, 86; roads, 427; tobacco, 241; 
thermal electric stations, 172. 

Voltaire, F. M., 410. 

Voltoya, 523. 


walnut, 232. 

War, Carlist, 20, 68, 69, 74, 253, 653. 

— of 1914-18, 22, 23. 

Fas) Peninsular, 4, 5, 12, 19, 253, 385; 
roads in, 416, 459. 

—, Spanish-American, 22. 

—, Spanish Civil, 2, 3, 13, 14, 20, 53, 
59; and forestry, 253; history, 26-42; 
and industry, 145; and mining, 126; 
and railways, 474; and roads and 
bridges, 417; and textiles, 149. 

weights and measures, 17-18. 

Wellington, Duke of, 365, 618. 

Western Andaluces Company, 475. 

wheat, 13, 204-8; National Service, 
207. 

wolfram ore, 135-6. 


Yecla, 446; gazetteer, 616-17. 
Yeguas, R., 504. 
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Yémeda, 480. 
Young, Arthur, 240. 
Yugoslavia, 292. 


Zadorra, R., 489. 

Zafra, 140, 520. 

Zaida,-a, 516. 

Zalamea, 500. 

Zamora, 3, 12, 100, 522; gazetteer, 
617; population, 102; railways, 498; 
railway to Corunna, 480; roads, 433, 


456, 
—,province, 65; death-rate, 122; 


® 


forests, 255; plums, 229; pepulation, 
99; rye, 209; tin ore, 135; wheat, 
204. 

Zarauz, 430. 

Zarza la Mayor, 131, 144. 

Zegri, Puerto de, 443. 

Zidaco, R., 450. 

zinc ore, 134-5. 

Zorroza, 322. 

Zuera, 518. 

BUG, 25. * 

Zumiartrraga, 489. 

Zumaya, 280, 281, 430, 489. 
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